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Harper Adams College l J ig-feeding Experimental Station. 


Equipment and Methods. 

The pig-feeding experimental station at the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College was established in February, 1926, as part 
of a co-ordinated scheme of pig-feeding research centring in the 
two Anim al Nutrition Research Institutes at Cambridge and 
Aberdeen. Its primary purpose is to undertake co-operative 
experiments with other centres on feeding problems that are 
undergoing more intensive study at the two Research Institutes, 
but other matters are dealt with in so far as the facilities will per¬ 
mit. The experiments are strictly practical in character and 
relate entirely to indoor feeding, questions of outdoor manage¬ 
ment being left to the corresponding experimental centre at Wye. 

In order to secure a supply of pigs of reasonably uniform type 
for the experiments, a small breeding herd of ten to twelve Large 
White sows and gilts, with a Large White boar, is maintained, 
but to keep the available accommodation fully occupied it is 
frequently necessary to purchase stores in the local markets. 
These are mostly crosses of Large White with Large Black, 
Saddleback, or Middle White. 

For the purposes of the work a complete new piggery was 
erected in 1925-26, comprising eight breeding-pens and twenty 
feeding-pens, together with food stores, weighing-room, exercise 
yards and paddock. The building is in the form of an open 
quadrangle facing south, with the food store in the middle of the 
long side. The whole of the space enclosed by the three wings 
of the building is concreted, and divided up into a number of 
small exercise yards, with a covered dungstead situated in the 
middle. The number of yards is such that a separate yard can 
be provided for each experimental Lot. Two larger yards are 
available for the breeding stock, which also have access to a small 
grass paddock and to one of the farm pastures. 

The front of the building is formed by a wall 5 feci high 
on which rest posts carrying the roof at a height of 7 feet at 
the eaves. The 2-foot space above the wall was left open until 
last year, when it was filled in with sliding glass sashes. Behind 
the front wall is the feeding passage running all round the inner 
face of the building. The roof is of thin galvanised sheeting, 
this material being used on grounds of economy, but experience 
has shown that a more substantial and cold-proof covering 
ought to have been provided. 

Each pen is 12 feet deep by S feet wide, and is provided at 
the back with a brick bed running the whole width of the pen 
and raised about 3 inches above the rest of the floor, which is 
concrete, with a fall towards a drainage gulley just outside the 
door. Over the brick beds are wooden bearers resting on the 
partition walls, and forming a platform on which the litter straw 
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4 Harper Adams College Pig-feeding Experimental Elation. 

is stored and under which the pigs can lie snugly. Each feeding 
pen accommodates five or six pigs up to bacon weights, and two 
or three such pens usually form one experimental Lot, that is, a 
unit of ten to eighteen pigs on each separate ration tested* 
Loose galvanised troughs of the Norfolk pattern are used for 
feeding, these being lifted on to the partition walls after each 
feed. 

The food preparation room, 24 feet by 19 feet, is centrally 
situated, and carries an upper floor over the greater part of it, 
on which the reserve supplies of food are stored. 

The meal foods are given in the form of slop at two or three 
feeds daily ; a small allowance of green food is given each day, 
and the pigs are allowed short periods of exercise in concrete- 
paved open yards. Throughout the whole of the work careful 
records are kept of food consumption, rates of growth, feeding 
costs and many other data that have a bearing upon economy 
of production. 

At one end of the piggery the new building is joined on to 
an older building in which the weighbridge is situated, so that 
the pigs can be driven straight down the passage on to the 
weighbridge. 

The general procedure followed in carrying out experiments 
is as follows. After weighing the pigs intended for the experi¬ 
ment they are divided carefully into the number of Lots required 
in such way as to ensure that the Lots shall be as closely com¬ 
parable as possible, attention being paid to weight, age, sex and 
breeding (where known). There is inevitably a fair range of 
size within each Lot, but the distribution is so made that a pig 
of any size and age in one Lot is matched by a similar pig in 
each other Lot. In dividing a Lot between the two or three 
sties in which it is to be housed, the bigger pigs are put together 
and similarly the smaller pigs. After allowing a few days for the 
pigs to settle down they are weighed (to the nearest £ lb.) indi¬ 
vidually on each of three consecutive days. The average of the 
three weighings is then taken as the weight of the pig on the 
middle day which counts as the first day of the experiment. A 
similar procedure is followed at the end of the experiment. 
During the experiment the pigs are weighed once every week. 
The weighings are always made before the morning feed, that is, 
after the longest period of fasting. 

One day’s supply of food is prepared at a time for each Lot, 
each constituent meal of the ration being weighed separately 
into the mixing tub reserved for that Lot. The necessary water 
to be mixed with the meals is measured roughly by buckets. 
The day’s supply for the Lot is divided between the two or three 
peoe composing the Lot roughly in proportion to appetite, the 
pigs getting a little more and the smaller a little loss than 
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the average. The amount supplied is based upon what the pigs 
"will clean up in about 20 to 30 minutes. No attempt is made to 
keep all the Lots at the same level of food consumption, as this 
would penalise the Lots on the better rations. The criterion by 
which the results should be judged is therefore not so much the 
actual live-weight gains recorded as the weight of food used to 
produce 1 lb. live-weight gain. This can only be given, of 
course, for the Lot as a whole, since the individual appetites 
within the Lot vary. 

In order that data over as long a period as possible may bo 
obtained the pigs are all fed up to bacon weights. At slaughter 
the carcass weights of most of the pigs are obtained and notes 
made on the quality of the meat. In many of the experiments 
further information has been obtained as to the quality of the 
cured bacon and hams. 

Programme of Experiments. 

Pig feeding is traditionally associated with the utilisation of 
milk and dairy by-products, and no system of feeding has yet 
been devised that is capable of yielding better results than those 
obtainable from the old-fashioned ration of cereals supplemented 
by milk, skim milk or buttermilk—these being followed closely 
in value by whey. It is common knowledge, however, that the 
cereals alone, without the dairy supplement, give very unsatis¬ 
factory results ; so much so indeed, that it is still widely held 
that pig feeding can rarely be profitably practised except in 
association with dairying. This view, however, is obviously 
only valid if no effective substitute for milk can be found. 

When we compare the chemical composition of the cereals 
with the requirements of the young, growing pig we note at once 
three deficiencies that require to be made good, viz., vitamins 
(A and D), proteins, and certain mineral ingredients (notably 
lime and salt). Milk is well equipped with regard to these items, 
so that the advantage it confers on the cereal diet is not difficult 
to explain, although this explanation probably does not quite 
cover the whole value of the milk. 

In searching for milk substitutes, therefore, our attention 
has to be directed in the first place to materials richer than the 
cereals in proteins and the required minerals. The vitamin 
supply is not difficult to safeguard, especially as the vitamin 
requirements of the pig appear to be very low. For reasons 
that need not be discussed here it seemed probable that the most 
efficient milk substitutes might be found in other animal pro¬ 
ducts, such as fish meal and meat meal, that are rich in proteins 
and minerals, and both experimental work and practical exper¬ 
ience have abundantly demonstrated that with these materials 
rates of growth can be secured almost equal to those obtainable 
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with milk. The same applies to dried yeast* but with other 
vegetable foods rich in protein, such as beans, peas, linseed cake, 
&c., the results obtained prior to the last few years were dis¬ 
tinctly less satisfactory—the fact being long overlooked that 
these foods, though rich in proteins, are little better equipped 
with the necessary mineral ingredients than the cereals them¬ 
selves. These vegetable foods are normally so much cheaper 
than the animal foods that there was obviously considerable 
advantage to be gained from their use if they could be made to 
give as good results as the animal foods. 

This was roughly the position when the Harper Adams experi¬ 
ments commenced, and one of the chief lines of work of the 
Station throughout the past five years has been the study of this 
problem, using mainly extracted soya-bean meal as a typical 
protein-rich vegetable food. 

As regards the cereal foods themselves the pig feeder has 
been closely tied to wheat offals, barley and maize. Experiments 
have therefore been carried out to test whether tapioca flour 
could serve as an effective substitute for barley or maize when 
prices made its use attractive. 

Similarly the possibilities of dried sugar-beet pulp and of 
ground oats as substitutes for sharps have been studied. 

One of the most interesting lines of experiment has been 
the study of the mineral supplement required along with rations 
of cereals and soya meal. 

Apart from these studies of the various ingredients of the 
ration experiments have also been carried out to obtain inform¬ 
ation on the economic returns obtainable by the use of milk, 
separated milk, and potatoes in pig feeding. 

A number of miscellaneous points, such as water-supply, the 
value of cod-liver oil, &c., have also come within the scope of 
the experimental work of the Station. Apart from the experi¬ 
mental work proper, tests have also been made to obtain guidance 
as to the degree of accuracy that might be claimed for the experi¬ 
mental results. 

In the following detailed account the experiments are not 
dealt with in chronological order, but rather in relation to the 
subjects dealt with, as this permits of a clearer presentation of 
what has been accomplished. 

Reliability of Results. 

It is familiar experience that individuals vary in then capacity 
or growth under identical treatment. If two Lots of ten pigs 
each, all of the same initial weight and similar breeding, were 
fed exactly alike it would not follow that they would give pre¬ 
cisely the same average results. The more variable the initial 
weights of the individual pigs within the Lots, even though the 
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average weight per Lot be the same, the greater is the chance of 
variation in the final results, even though both Lots have been 
treated alike. Before we can interpret the results of an experi¬ 
ment, therefore, it is necessary that we should have some guidance 
as to the allowance that must be made for “ normal variation,” 
and this can only be determined by tests carried out exactly on 
the lines of the experiment, but with every Lot receiving the 
same treatment. Two such tests have been carried out at the 
Harper Adams Station, and the results are summarised below. 

First Normal Variation Test . 

(August 2 to December 13, 1928.) 

For this test thirty pigs were available, which were run as 
three Lots of ten pigs each, housed in six sties. The rations 
were the same for all and consisted of mixtures of sharps, barley 
meal, tapioca flour, extracted soya meal, and minerals. All 
details of treatment were the same for each Lot, as were the 
total quantities of food consumed. 

Initial Weights. 

Range of Variation. Average. 

lb. lb, lb. 

Lot I .... 42-5 to 88-75 67-37 

„ II . . . 45-0 „ 96-0 67-37 

„ III . . . . 44*5 „ 86-25 67-40 

Live Weight Increase per Pig in 133 Days. 

lb. lb, lb. 

Lot I .... 109-25 to 200-5 158*55 

„ II 139-0 „ 184*75 163*22 

„ III . . . 126-75 „ 202-25 166-30 

Average Food per 1 lb. Live Weight Increase. 

Lot I, 4*26 lb. Lot II, 4-14 lb. Lot III, 4-06 lb. 

It will be noted that although the three Lots had the same 
average live-weight at the start and were treated alike, the 
average gains in live-weight after 133 days 9 feeding showed an 
extreme difference of 7*75 lb., or nearly 5 per cent, of the average 
live-weight increase. 

Second Normal Variation Test . 

(November 5, 1930 to March 23, 1931.) 

For this test, which lasted 138 days, fifty home-bred pigs, 
averaging about 13 weeks old, were available. All were from 
Large White sows by the same boar. They were run as five 
Lots of ten pigs each, housed in ten sties. The rations used 
throughout consisted of sharps, barley meal, maize meal, tapioca 
flour, extracted soya meal and minerals* As in the first test 
all details of treatment and the amount of food consumed were 
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the same for each Lot. One pig in Lot II and another in Lot 
III were marked as obviously ailing and their records have been 
deleted, so that the data for these two Lots refer to nine pigs 


only in each case. 

Initial Weights . 

Range of Variation, 
lb. lb. 

Average. 

lb. 

Lot; I 


34-5 to 52-75 

43-80 

„ II 


36-75,, 58-75 

44-00 

m 


38-5 „ 53-75 

45-20 

IV 


32-5 „ 61-0 

43-67 

„ v 


33-5 „ 60-5 

43-72 

FA re 

Weight Increase per Pig in 138 Days. 

Range of Variation. Average, 

lb. lb. lb. 

Lot I 

# , 

. 104-25 to 224 

158-97 

„ 11 


. 124-75 „ 193 

159-00 

„ HI 

t 9 

. 102-25 „ 218-25 

156-90 

„ IV 


. 95-75 „ 212-75 

160-18 

„ v 

» 

. 102-25 „ 249-25 

165-83 


Average Food consumed per 1 lb. Live Weight Increase. 

Lot I, 4-35 lb. Lot III, 4-41 lb. Lot V, 4-17 lb. 

„ II, 4-35 „ „ IV, 4 32 „ 

It will be noted that the pigs in this test were rather younger 
and lighter at the start than those used for the first test. The 
rate of gain as compared with food consumption was less satis¬ 
factory, but this finds a partial explanation in the fact that the 
test covered the winter months as compared with the warmer 
autumn period of the first test. What was surprising, and dis¬ 
appointing in view of the fact that the pigs were all by the same 
boar, was to find a rather greater degree of variability in the results 
than in the first test. It will be noted that the average gains 
in live weight of the Lots for the 138 days showed an extreme 
difference of 8*9 lb., or 5J per cent, of the average live-weight 
increase. It is of interest to note also that with initial weights 
ranging from 32*5 lb. to 61 lb. the live-weight gains ranged from 
95f lb. to 249J lb. 

The widest divergence between theaveragelive-weight increases 
per Lot shown in our two tests is about per cent, of the live- 
weight increase, which implies that we should take about 10 per 
cent, as a rough allowance for normal variation in assessing the 
results of our experiments. In other words, unless the average 
gains of two Lots of ten pigs fed differently show a difference of 
more than 10 per cent, we shall not be justified in claiming 
advantage for either ration. The full statistical analysis of the 
data from the two tests, which has been made by our colleague 
Mr. F. J. Dudley, M.A., Statistician to the National Poultry 
Institute, suggests indeed that an even greater allowance should 
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be made. This and many other points of interest which arise 
out of these tests will be the subject of a separate publication. 

Protein Supply Experiments. 

The object of these experiments was to determine, firstly, 
whether the cheaper protein-rich vegetable foods, such as soya 
meal, could effectively replace the expensive animal foods, such 
as fish meal, and, secondly , to determine the optimum proportions 
in which these supplements should be blended with the cereals. 

Comparison of Vegetable Proteins with Fish Meal . 
Experiment I. (June 21 to October 11, 1926) (16 Weeks). 

This experiment was designed to compare the efficiency, as 
supplements to a basal cereal ration, of fish meal, bean meal, 
extracted soya meal and decorticated groundnut meal. A 
similar experiment was carried out at the same time at Cam¬ 
bridge, and a full report on the two experiments has already been 
published, 1 so that a brief summary will suffice here, with the 
comment that the results at each centre were in close agreement. 

The amounts of the above foods included in the rations were 
adjusted to give the same amount of protein as was supplied by 
10 per cent, of fish meal. In the case of the three vegetable 
foods a mineral supplement was also given, but this was deemed 
unnecessary in the case of the fish meal. In the Harper Adams 
experiment an extra Lot of pigs was included to test the effect 
of a simple addition of minerals to the basal cereal ration. 

The scheme of feeding was as follows :— 

Lot 1. 90 parts cereals + 10 parts White Fish MeaL 

,, II. 90 ,, ,, + 25 parts Bean Meal + 3*5 parts 

Minerals A. 

„ III. 90 ,, „ +13*3 parts Extracted Soya Meal -\- 

3 25 parts Minerals A. 

IV. 90 ,, j +11*4 parts Decorticated Groundnut 

Meal -f 3*15 parts Minerals B. 

,, V. 90 ,, „ + 6-65 parts Extracted Soya MeaT 

5-7 parts Decorticated Groundnut Meal 
+ 3*25 parts Minerals C. 

VI. 90 „ „ + 5 parts Minerals C. 

The mineral mixtures used, marked A, B, 0 above, were 
prescribed by the Rowett Research Institute as being required 
to make the mineral supply comparable with that of the fish¬ 
meal rations as fed to Lot I. Their nature is indicated below :— 

a. b. c. 


Ground Limestone 

Parts. 

. 1*5 

Parts. 

1-3 

Parts. 

1-3 

Steamed Bone Flour 

. 1-25 

1-5 

1-5 

Common Salt . 

. 0-25 

0-1 

0-2 

Feme Oxide 

. 0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

Potassium Iodide 

. 0*0004 

0*0004 

0-0004 


1 Davidson, Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , XXXV (1928-29), 409. 
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The 90 parts cereals consisted at first of equal parts of sharps 
and barley meal, the proportions being altered at intervals until 
a final mixture of 15 parts sharps and 75 parts bailey was 
reached. 

Each Lot comprised ten pigs at the start, but one pig each 
had to be withdrawn from Lots III and IV, and their records 
deleted. 

The average results are summarised below:— 


Lot I 


Average 
Initial Weight 
per Pig. 
lb. 

79-8 

Average Live 
Weight Gain 
perPig. 

141-4 

Average Pood 
consumed per 
1 lb. Live 
Weight Gain, 
lb. 

4-08 

„ II . 


78-8 

143-7 

4-11 

„ HI • 


82-0 

147-0 

4-01 

„ IV . 


80-0 

138-0 

4-19 

„ v . 


82-2 

138-8 

4-16 

„ VI . 


79*8 

112-5 

5-12 


It will be seen that the results with Lots I to V all fall within 
the limit of 10 per cent, that we must allow for normal variation, 
whether we consider either the live-weight gains or the efficiency 
of utilisation of the food. In other words, provided mineral 
deficiencies are made good, the proteins of fish meal, bean meal, 
soya meal and groundnut meal appear to be of equal value as 
supplements to the proteins of the cereal meals. 

Lot V was included to test the possibility, suggested by an 
experiment made elsewhere, that soya and groundnut meals 
together might give better results than either separately, but 
the results given by this Lot show no evidence of any such 
superiority. 

The results given by Lot VI demonstrate in striking fashion 
the protein deficiency of a purely cereal diet. It will be seen 
that the average growth-rate of these pigs was only about four- 
fifths of that of the Lots receiving the protein supplement along 
with the cereals, and that the efficiency of utilisation of the food 
was correspondingly low, more than 5 lb. of meal being required 
on the average by this Lot to produce a pound of live-weight 
increase. 

The evidence of Experiment I as to the equivalence in value 
of the vegetable proteins of bean meal, soya meal and groundnut 
meal with the animal proteins of fish meal has received abundant 
confirmation in further experiments, both at the Harper Adams 
Station and elsewhere, as well as in commercial pig-feeding 
practice. We need only quote here our own Experiment V, 
which is dealt with in detail later (p. 14) under the studies of 
protein requirements. So far as the comparison of fish meal 
with soya meal in this experiment is concerned the results may 
be summarised as follows :— 
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Protein 

Supplement. No. of Pigs. 

Fish Meal . . 30 

Extracted Soya Meal 30 


Average Pood 
Average Live consumed per 
Weight Gain 1 lb. Live 
per Pig. Weight Gain. 

lb. lb. 

183-2 3-70 

178-5 3-76 


Here again the differences are well within the range of normal 
variation. 

One further experiment may be quoted to clinch the case for 
the vegetable proteins. If we admit that the soya meal can be 
made to give as good results as fish meal, there still remains 
the possibility that it may not be equal to a judicious blend of 
protein rich foods. It was to test this point that the following 
experiment was planned. 

Experiment II. (July 23 to November 17, 1931) (117 Days). 

In this experiment extracted soya meal (plus lime and salt) 
was compared with a mixture in equal parts of dried skim milk, 
dried yeast, fish meal, meat meal and pea meal. The other foods 
in the rations were the same in kind and amount in each case. 
The proportion of soya meal and of protein mixture in the rations 
started at 9 per cent, and .finished at 5 per cent. Each Lot con¬ 
sisted of ten pigs, averaging about 16 weeks in age and 68 lb. 
in live-weight at the start. The experiment was continued for 
117 days, with results as summarised below:— 


Average Initial Weight per pig 
,, Live Weight Gain per pig 
,, Meal consumed per 1 lb. 
Live Weight Increase . 



Lot n. 

Loti. 

(Mixed Protein 

(Soya). 

Poods). 

lb. 

67-75 

68-55 

160-26 

151-86 

3-71 

3-91 


It will be noted that the differences in live-weight increase 
and in efficiency of food utilisation fell well within the limits of 
normal variation, so that this experiment is entirely in accord 
with the rest in demonstrating that soya meal, supplemented by 
lime and salt, is fully as efficient as the other protein concentrates 
commonly used in pig feeding where milk in some form is not 
available. 

Apart from the experimental evidence summarised #bove a 
large amount of other support for this conclusion has been 
obtained at the Station and elsewhere. In our own case, except 
for a few special experimental Lots, extracted soya meal, in view 
of its relative cheapness and efficiency, has been the only protein 
concentrate used for all classes of pigs, both for breeding and 
feeding purposes, throughout the past three years. 
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Comparison of Different Proportions of Protein 

Supplement. 

Having established that the basal ration of cereals and 
minerals requires to be supplemented with food rich in protein, 
and that the various supplementary proteins in common use are 
practically equal in value, our attention was turned next to the 
question as to what proportion of protein supplement is necessary 
to give the best results, having regard both to rate of growth and 
economy of feeding. We have now completed a number of 
experiments on this point, the main features and results of which 
are summarised below :— 


Experiment III . (March 8 to July 26, 1927) (140 Days). 

For this experiment, which was regarded as a preliminary 
exploration of the subject, forty pigs were available, but as they 
showed rather a wide range in size, instead of dividing them into 
four Lots of ten pigs each, the twenty largest were taken out and 
divided into four Lots of five pigs each, and the remaining twenty 
similarly divided into four Lots. Each set of four Lots was then 
treated as a separate unit, so that the experiment was really a 
duplicate test with Lots of five pigs each, there being with each 
ration one Lot of larger pigs (Lots 1a, 2a, 3a, 4a) and one of 
smaller pigs (Lots 1b, 2b, 3b, 4b). 

The protein concentrate used was a mixture in equal parts 
of extracted soya meal and decorticated groundnut meal, and 
the proportions of this were kept constant throughout the test. 
The scheme of experiment is indicated below:— 


Lots 
lA, IB. 

Per cent. 

Protein Supplement . 4 

Cereal Meals . . 96 

Minerals ... 2 


Lots Lots Lots 

2a, 2b. 3a, 3b. 4a, 4b. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

8 11 14 

92 89 86 

2 2 2 


The differences in the proportions of cereals in the various 
rations were entirely in the sharps item, the proportion of 
barley meal being kept the same for all. The percentages of 
protein in the four rations were roughly 13}, 14}, 15}, 16£ 
respectively. 

The average live weight of the larger pigs at the start was 
about 89 lb., and that of the smaller pigs about 45 lb. After 
twelve weeks’ feeding the larger pigs were sold, but the experi¬ 
mental feeding of the smaller Lots was continued for eight weeks 
longer. The differences between the amounts of food consumed 
by the individual Lots in each series were small, so that it will 
suffice to give the average gains in live weight. 
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Average Gains in Live Weight per pig for 84 days. 


UtU. 

Lot 2 a. 

Lot :u. 

Lot 4 a. 

lb. 

lb. 

IK 

lb. 

92-4 

96-4 

102 

100-1 

Lot IB. 

Lot 2l*. 

Lot, 'in. 

Lot 4 b. 

IK 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

63*2 

66-2 

78-4 

79-9 


If we allow a 10 per cent, margin for normal variation it will 
be seen that in both series Lot I (4 per cent, protein supplement) 
was definitely behind Lot 3 (11 per cent, protein supplement), 
whilst Lot 2 (8 per cent, protein supplement), though definitely 
inferior amongst the smaller pigs, was not so clearly behind with 
the larger pigs. This is in accordance with expectation since it 
is well known that in proportion to its size the small pig requires 
more protein than the larger pig. 

It is interesting to note further that in neither series was there 
any appreciable difference in results between Lots 3 and 4, so 
that on these results there would not appear to be any advantage 
in increasing the proportion of protein supplement above 11 per 
cent,, but a definite disadvantage in keeping it as low as 4 per cent. 

Over the whole period of 20 weeks for which the smaller pigs 
were fed the average live weight gains were as follows :— 

Lot IB. Lot 2B. Lot 3b. Lot 4B. 

lb. lb. lb. lb. 

131-2 141-6 154-5 142-5 

During the later period of the experiment one pig each had 
to be removed from Lots 2b and 4b, which made the averages 
for these two Lots less reliable, but it will be seen that the conclus¬ 
ions outlined above were clearly confirmed over the longer period. 

Experiment IV. (August 9 to October 31, 1927) (84 Days), 

In this experiment a more accurate comparison was made, of 
the higher proportions of protein concentrate than was possible 
in the previous experiment, the pigs available being more uniform 
in live weight and breeding. 

Four Lots of ten pigs each were employed and the protein 
concentrate used was extracted soya meal, the proportions being 
as shown below :— 

Loti. LotII. Lot III. LotIV. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

9 12 15 ad lib . 

For Lots I, II and III the soya meal was mixed with the basal 
ration of sharps, barley meal and minerals and fed as slop, whilst 
for Lot IV it was given dry in a self-feeder, the basal ration being 
fed separately in slop form. It is interesting to note that in the 
early stages of the test this Lot took large amounts of the soya 
meal, and over the whole period of the experiment the amount of 
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soya meal eaten by it averaged 18*8 per cent, of the total food 
consumption. The experiment lasted 12 weeks and gave the 
average results set out below:— 


Initial Live Weight per 

Lot I. 

!b. 

Lot 11. 
lb. 

Lot III. 
lb. 

Lot IV. 
lb. 

pig ... 

69*1 

68-6 

68-5 

71-4 

Gain in Live Weight per 

Toted Food per pig 

125-6 

119-7 

117-3 

125-5 

451-0 

445-5 

429-0 

490-3 

Weight of Food per 1 lb. 

Live Weight . 

3-58 

3-72 

3*66 

3-91 


It will be noted that there were no significant differences 
between the average live weight gains for the four Lots, but that 
owing to its higher food consumption Lot IV compared un¬ 
favourably in efficiency of utilisation of food with the rest, which 
were practically equal in this respect. This relatively unfavour¬ 
able outcome of giving the soya meal ad lib. was even more pro¬ 
nounced in terms of cost, this meal being the most expensive 
item in the ration. 

This experiment thus confirmed the general indications from 
Experiment III that the optimum proportion of soya meal lies 
somewhere between 8 and 12 per cent., and probably nearer the 
former than the latter figure. 

At this stage the results were communicated to a joint com¬ 
mittee of representatives of the various institutions concerned 
with research on pig nutrition, and a scheme was drawn up for 
a further experiment in which varying proportions both of soya 
meal and of fish meal should be tested. At the Harper Adams 
Station the following experiment was subsequently carried out 
under this scheme. 

Experiment F. {May 30 to October 4, 1929) (127 Days). 

Six Lots of ten pigs each were used for this experiment, three 
Lots being on fish meal rations and the other three on soya meal 
rations containing proportions of extracted soya meal that were 
rather higher than the corresponding allowances of fish meal in 
order to make the supplies of digestible protein roughly com¬ 
parable in the two series. No minerals were added to the fish 
meal rations, but in the case of the soya meal rations appropriate 
minerals were added in amounts calculated to make the two sets 
of rations roughly comparable in mineral content. The feeding 
scheme is outlined below :— 



Fish Meal Series. 

Soya Meal Series. 


Loti. 

Lot II. 

Lot III. 

Lot IV. 

Lot V. 

Lot VI. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Barley- 

47-25 

45 

43-25 

46 

42-5 

40 

Sharps 

47-25 

45 

43-25 

46 

42-5 

40 

Fish Meal 

5-5 

10 

13-5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Soya Meal 

— 

— 

—. 

6-5 

12-5 

16 

Minerals . 

— 

— 

— 

1-5 

2-5 

4 
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It will be seen that three levels of protein supply were com¬ 
pared both with fish meal and with soya meal. In the soya 
series Lot IV compares with Lot I of the fish meal series, Lot V 
with Lot II, and Lot VI with Lot III. 

The pigs were crossbreds of predominantly Large White type, 
and averaged about 14 weeks old at the start. The feeding period 
extended over 127 days, with results that are summarised below. 
The total food consumption was the same for each Lot. 

Fish Meal Series . 


Lot I. Lot IX. Lot III. 
lb. lb. lb. 

Average Initial Weight per pig . 58*6 60*2 59*6 

„ Live Weight Gain per pig 179-9 184*9 180 

„ Pood per 1 lb. Live 

Weight Gain , . . 3-75 3-63 3*73 

Soya Meal Series. 

Lot IV. Lot V. Lot VI. 
lb. lb. lb. 

Average Initial Weight per pig . 58-0 67*6 56*6 

„ Live Weight Gain per pig 178*1 184*6 168*9 

„ Pood per 1 lb. Live 
Weight Gain . . . 3-77 3-64 3*86 


Although the comparison of soya meal with fish meal was 
only a secondary issue in this experiment it is very definitely of 
interest and has already been briefly summarised (p. 10). It will 
be seen that no significant difference was shown between Lots I 
and IV, or between Lots II and V. The greater, and almost 
significant, difference between Lots III and VI merely indicates 
that at these high levels of supply the soya meal is less suited to 
the pig than the fish meal. In neither case did the results warrant 
the higher protein allowances, so that the difference, even if 
really due to the food, is of no practical interest. 

The results are entirely confirmatory of our earlier experi¬ 
ments in demonstrating that there is no advantage to be gained 
in pushing the average proportion of protein concentrate in the 
ration, whether it be fish meal or soya meal, beyond roughly the 

10 per cent, level. 

The evidence is not so conclusive as to the superiority of Lot 

11 over Lot I, or of Lot V over Lot IV, but as it was shown con¬ 
sistently every month there is some warrant for concluding that 
the small differences shown were really due to shortage of protein 
in the case of Lots I and IV, or in other words that an average 
supply of 5 per cent, fish meal or 6} per cent, soya meal in pig- 
feeding rations is too low for optimum growth. 

Experiment VI. (April 30 to September 15, 1931) (138 Pays}. 

In the foregoing experiments the proportion of the special 
protein concentrate (soya or fish meal) in the ration was kept 
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roughly constant from start to finish. There is reason to expect, 
however, that the requirement of the pig for protein will be 
relatively higher in the earlier than in the later stages of growth. 
In the further experiments on protein requirements, therefore, 
this principle was adopted, the proportion of protein concentrate 
included in the ration being highest at the start and gradually 
reduced as the experiment progressed. 

In Experiment VI two feeding systems were compared, one 
starting with 15 per cent, soya meal in the ration and finishing 
with 7 per cent., whilst the other started with 12 per cent, and 
finished with 5 per cent. The average proportions of soya meal 
in the rations over the whole period of the experiment were 9£ 
per cent, and 7J per cent, respectively. The nature of the 
feeding is indicated in the following summary:— 


Barley Meal 

High Protein Lots. 

Start. Finish. 

Per cent. Per cent, 

30 35 

Low Protein Lots. 
Start. Finish. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
32 36 

Tapioca Flour . 

— 

15 

— 

15 

Maize Meal 

20 

23 

21 

24 

Sharps . 

35 

20 

35 

20 

Extracted Soya Meal 

15 

7 

12 

5 

Minerals . 

n 

2 

2f 

2 


For this experiment thirty-six Large White pigs averaging 
nine weeks old were available. These were divided into two 
closely comparable groups of eighteen pigs, one group being 
placed on the higher protein rations and the other on the lower 
protein ration. Each group was subdivided into three Lots of 
six pigs each which were housed separately and treated as dis¬ 
tinct experimental Lots. In making this subdivision the six 
largest pigs of each group were drawn as one Lot, and the six 
smallest as another, so that the three Lots within each group 
were not strictly comparable with each other. The experiment 
thus consisted of a comparison of three pairs of Lots of six pigs 
each on the two systems of feeding. In the course of the test "it 
was found necessary to remove one pig each from Lots A and (\ 
so that the results given below refer to sixteen pigs on the high 
protein feed and eighteen pigs on the low protein diet. 


Average per Pig for 138 Days. 


High Protein Group. 

Lot A. Lot B. Lot C. 

Low Protein lirmiu. 

Lot D. Lot E. Lot F. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

Initial Weight . 41-05 

35-9 

31-35 

41-5 

36-2 

30-7 

Live Weight Gain 178-55 

189-9 

171-35 

174-6 

184-1 

154-3 

Meal consumed . 503 
Food per 1 lb. Live 

572 

495 

548 

547 

441 

Weight Gain . 2-82 

3-01 

2-89 

3-14 

2-97 

2-81 
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Summary. 

High 

Protein. 

Low 

Protein. 

Initial Weight .... 

lb. 

36-10 

lb. 

36-14 

Live Weight Gain 

. 179-93 

171-00 

Meal consumed 

. 623-78 

612-53 

Pood per I lb. Live Weight Gain 

2-91 

2-99 


It mil be noted that the pigs in this test did remarkably well, 
the ratio of meal consumed to live weight increase produced 
being unusually low for so long a feeding period. If the figures 
for weight of food consumed per 1 lb. live weight gain be com¬ 
pared it will be seen that, with perhaps one exception there is no 
significant difference in favour of the higher allowance of soya 
meal (cf. Lots A and D ; B and E ; C and P). The one difference 
that is perhaps large enough to be significant is the comparison 
of Lots A and D —the largest pigs. In view of this exception it 
is of interest to compare the progress of the Lots month by month 
as set out below. Having regard to the differences in the amounts 
of food consumed by the various Lots the comparison is based 
upon the average amounts of food consumed per 1 lb. live weight 
increase. 


Average Weights of Food Consumed per 1 lb. Live Weight 
Cain for successive 4:-Week Periods . 



Lot. A. 

1 

Lot D. | 

Lot B. 

Lot E. 

I Lot C. 

Lot P. 

1 Average. 

'A. B, C. D, E, 3? 


lb. 

lb. ! 

lb. 

lb. 

1 lb. 

lb. 

1 ib. 

lb. 

1 at month 

2-21 

2-24 

2-07 

2-03 

; 2-06 

2-03 

I 2*12 

2*11 

2nd „ 

2*30 

2-42 | 

2-52 

2-44 

• 2-44 

2-50 

; 2-42 

2-45 

3rd „ 

2-73 

3-12 

2-70 

2-99 

2-56 

2-84 

2*67 

2*99 

4th „ 

2-49 

3-19 

2-97 

2*91 

2-75 

2*65 

2*74 

2*92 

5th ,, 

4-35 

4-53 

4-52 

4-06 

4-59 

4*01 

4*48 

4-20 


Prom these monthly records we see that for the first 8 weeks 
there was no significant difference in the efficiency of utilisation 
of the rations in any of the Lots, but that in the third month all 
the “ low protein ” Lots fell behind as was the case also in the 
fourth month with the heaviest pigs (Lots A and D), although 
the medium-sized Lots (B and E) and the lightest pigs (C and P) 
did not show any significant difference in this latter period. The 
great falling off in efficiency all round in the fifth month is curious 
and did not admit of any obvious explanation at the time. It 
will be noted that it was on the whole more marked in the “ high 
protein ” than in the “ low protein ” Lots. If we compare the 
average food utilisation figures for the combined groups as given 
in the extreme columns to the right of the table, we see that they 
confirm the general conclusion that whereas in the first eight 
weeks the “ high protein ” ration gave no better results than the 
“ low protein 55 ration, it proved slightly superior in the later 
stages of feeding, apart possibly from the closing month. The 
data suggest that perhaps in the case of the low protein ration 
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we reduced the proportion of soya meal in the ration too quickly, 
the average proportions included each month being as set out 
below :— 

Percentage of Soya Meal in Ration#. 

Average 
for Whole 


1st Month. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

Period. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

High Soya Ration 

14*1 

13-0 

10-0 

8-0 

6-8 

9*34 

Low ,, »» 

11*7 

10-1 

7-9 

5*9 

4-9 

7-30 


It will be noted that the proportion of soya meal was dropped 
rather sharply in the third month, and there can be little doubt 
that this created a slight deficiency of protein at this stage in the 
case of the “ low protein ” Lots. In a further experiment on 
similar lines that is in progress at the time of writing an effort is 
being made to avoid this mistake, and at the present time, after 
17 weeks’ feeding there is no difference between the rate of pro¬ 
gress of the “ high protein 99 and “ low protein 99 Lots. It would 
thus appear from these later experiments that a ration including 
soya meal to the extent of about 12 per cent, for the newly- 
weaned pig and reduced gradually to about 5 per cent, at bacon 
weights is the most economic to use. This will give an average 
of about 8 per cent, of soya meal for the whole feeding period, 
which is closely in accord with the indications of our earlier 
experiments. No greater rate of growth can be secured by 
pushing the proportions of the soya meal beyond these levels, 
and from Experiment V it would appear that the same probably 
applies to the use of fish meal. 

Meneeal Supply Experiments. 

Having demonstrated that extracted soya meal is an effective 
protein supplement for use with the cereal meals in pig rations 
we were next interested to learn precisely what mineral supple¬ 
ments must be added to the mixture of cereal and soya meals in 
order to make it fully effective. In the absence of definite guid¬ 
ance on this point we thought it desirable in our earlier experi¬ 
ments with soya meal to use rather complicated mineral mixtures, 
such as are indicated under Experiment I (p, 9), which were 
designed to safeguard the supply of a wide range of mineral 
ingredients, such as lime, phosphorus, potash, iron, salt and 
iodine. Evidence was soon forthcoming, however, which showed 
clearly that under the system of management followed at the 
Station a simple mixture of limestone, bone flour and salt would 
give just as good results as the more complex and expensive 
mixtures. Subsequent experience and experimental work else¬ 
where have abundantly confirmed this observation. It seemed 
probable, moreover, that the mineral supplement might be 
simplified and cheapened still further by the elimination of the 
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bone flour. The purpose of this ingredient is to safeguard the 
supplies of the extremely important mineral element, phos¬ 
phorus, whilst at the same time it assists in assuring the supply 
of lime. The cereals and their by-product meals are, however, 
reasonably well supplied with phosphorus—bran, indeed, being 
probably richer in this element than any other vegetable food 
in common use. As the use of bone flour can only be justified if 
there is a real deficiency of phosphorus in our rations it was 
obviously desirable that the question should be put to the test of 
experiment. On rather different grounds it was also desirable to 
ascertain whether the inclusion of salt in the mineral supplement 
was essential. The cereals are certainly very poor in both the 
component elements of salt (sodium and chlorine), but on the 
other hand the pig can only tolerate very small amounts of salt. 
The following two experiments were designed, therefore, to test 
these two points, firstly whether bone flour was necessary, and 
secondly whether salt was required. 

Experiment VII. (October 24, 1929, to February 25, 1930) 
(124 Days). 

For the purpose of this experiment three Lots, each of nine 
Large White pigs, were used. The average age of the pigs at the 
start was about 15 weeks, and average live weight about 55 lb. 
The only differences in feeding the Lots lay in the nature of the 
mineral supplements added to the basal meal rations of sharps, 
barley, tapioca and soya meals. The weight of minerals used 
was 2 per cent, of the meal ration in all cases, and the differences 
in composition were as shown below:— 

Lot A. lot B. Lot C. 

Parts. Parts. 

Ground Limestone , .6 11 Limestone 

Steamed Bone Flour . . 5 — only 

Salt.1 1 

From the outset, Lot C began to fall behind the other Lots, 
losing appetite and steadily developing a decidedly unthrifty 
appearance. This is very apparent in the appended summary 
of the position at the end of the first ten weeks:— 

Lot A. Lot B. Lot C. 
lb. lb. lb. 

Initial Weight per Pig . . 56-75 56*4 52*1 

Average Live Weight Gain per 

Pig. 90*2 93*4 65*3 

Average Food consumed per 

lib. Live Weight Gain . 3*31 3*20 4*57 

As there seemed to be no useful purpose in continuing to 
withhold the allowance of salt from Lot C, it was given the same 
allowance as Lot B from the eleventh week to the end of the 
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test. The improvement in Lot C was immediate, and for this 
second period of 54 days the average results were as follows : ■ 

Lot A. Lot B. Lob C. 
lb. lb. Ib. 

Average Live Weight Gain per 

Pig. 79-0 81*7 91*4 

Average Food consumed per 

1 lb. Live Weight Gain . 4-39 4*32 3-86 

It will be noted that after getting the very small allowance 
of salt Lot C actually made up part of the leeway lost in the first 
10 weeks, and showed the best average gain of the three Lots in 
the 54 days. Lots A and B continued to run closely parallel, no 
advantage therefore being shown for the feeding of bone flour 
to Lot A. 

The average results for the whole feeding period of 124 days 
are summarised below :— 

Lot A. LotB. Lotc. 

lb. lb. lb. 

Average Live Weight Gain per 

Pig. 169-2 175-1 156*7 

Average Pood consumed per 

1 lb. Live Weight Gain . 3*85 3-72 4*20 

Further comment may be reserved until we have given the 
results of Experiment VIII, which was a precise duplicate of 
Experiment VII, started at the same time, but with younger 
and smaller pigs. 

Experiment VIII . (October 24, 1929, to April 15, 1930) (173 
Days). 

In this experiment each Lot comprised ten pigs of Large 
White x Wessex breeding. They were about 8 weeks old at the 
start, with an average weight of about 24 lb. The scheme of 
feeding was precisely the same as in Experiment VII, except that 
rather more sharps and less tapioca meal was fed. The only 
feeding differences between the Lots were in the mineral supple¬ 
ments, which were as given above under Experiment VII. 

Lot 0 again was marked out from the start by its slow pro¬ 
gress and general unthriftiness. The results for the first 10 


weeks are summarised below :— 

Initial Weight per Pig . 

Lot A. 

lb. 

23*6 

Lot B. 
lb. 

24*25 

LotC. 

lb. 

24-0 

Average Live Weight Gain per 
Pig . 

53*0 

52-3 

37-3 

Average Food consumed per 

1 lb. Live Weight Gain . 

3*15 

3-19 

4-47 


As in Experiment VII, it was not thought desirable or neces¬ 
sary to continue Lot C without salt, and from the eleventh week 
onwards this Lot received precisely the same mineral supplement 
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as Lot B, viz., 2 per cent, of a mixture of 11 parts ground lime¬ 
stone and 1 part of salt. The pigs of Lot 0 responded imme¬ 
diately to the change, but in order to test whether the very small 
allowance of salt used was adequate, this was raised in the case 
of Lots B and C after the eighteenth week to 2 per cent, of a 
mixture of 11 parts limestone with 2\ parts salt (or 5 :1). It is 
of interest, therefore, to compare the records of these two Lots 
with those of Lot A for the period from the nineteenth week to 
the end of the test. The essential data are set out below - 

Results from 19 th week to end; 47 Days . 

Lofc A. Lot B, Lot C. 
lb. lb. lb. 

Initial Live Weight per Pig . . . 142*7 145*05 130*8 

Average Live Weight Gain per Pig . . 77*6 78*2 81-1 

,, Food consumed per 1 lb. Live 
Weight Gain .... 4*27 4*24 4-00 

It will be seen that the extra allowance of salt to Lots B and 
C did not effect any significant improvement in the results. 

The average results for the whole period of the test, 173 days, 


are set out below:— 

Lot A. Lot B. Lot C. 
lb. lb. lb. 

Average Initial Weight per Pig 23*6 24*25 24*0 

,, Live Weight Gain per 

Pig. 196*7 199*0 187*9 

Average Food consumed per 

Pig. 755*6 755*6 755*6 

Average Food consumed per 

1 lb. Live Weight Gain . 3*83 3*79 4*02 


On the question as to the need or otherwise for the inclusion 
of bone flour in the mineral supplement the two experiments are 
in close agreement and decisive ; in neither is Lot B (no bone 
flour) inferior to Lot A. Equally concordant and decisive is 
their evidence as to the need of a small proportion of salt in the 
mineral supplement, although apparently as little as 0*2 per 
cent, is adequate. 

Similar and more extensive experiments carried out by 
Sheehy, 1 in Ireland have led to precisely the same conclusions as 
to the adequacy of the simple mineral mixture of limestone and 
salt. 

On the questions as to the optimum ratio of limestone to salt 
in the supplement and the optimum proportion of this mixture 
to add to the cereal-soya rations further experimental work is 
required. 

Value of Tapioca Flour. 

The basis of all pig-feeding rations must be a foodstuff or food¬ 
stuffs rich in starch. For this purpose recourse is commonly had 

1 Sheehy, Journal Irish Dept. Agric., XXX, I. 
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to barley or maize or a mixture of the two cereals, with wheat as 
an occasional and partial alternative. There is no obvious 
reason, however, why any wholesome food rich in starch and low 
in fibre should not give equally good results, and any supplies of 
such materials at prices that compare favourably with those of 
barley and maize will always, therefore, be worthy of attention. 
Such a material has been available in large quantities during the 
past few years in the form of tapioca (or manioc) root flour. 
Prior to 1931 it was distinctly cheaper than either maize or barley, 
but little was known as to its actual feeding characteristics and 
nutritive value. 

Various qualities of the material are available differing 
mainly in fibre content, but as fibre is of little value to the pig, 
it is advisable to use only high-grade tapioca flour in pig feeding. 
Material of this class is a fine, almost white floury material, dusty 
to handle, but soaking readily in water and swelling up appre¬ 
ciably in the process. It commonly contains as much as 80 per 
cent, of starchy carbohydrates, with only about 3 per cent, 
proteins, 2 per cent, fibre, 2 per cent, minerals and less than 1 per 
cent, of oil. The low oil-content may be ranked an advantage 
for pig-feeding purposes, since it makes for good quality in the 
bacon. In one respect only is tapioca flour inferior in com¬ 
position to the cereals, namely in its poverty in protein, and a 
little allowance must therefore be made for this when replacing 
barley, maize or wheat, by tapioca flour. Our attention was 
first directed to tapioca flour at the Harper Adams Station in the 
winter of 1927-28, when tapioca flour was obtainable at two- 
thirds the price of maize meal. Two experiments have since 
been carried out, the nature and results of which are briefly 
described below. 

Experiment IX. (March 13 to September 10, 1928) (182 Days). 

A report on this experiment has been published elsewhere, 1 
so that it will suffice to summarise the salient features here. The 
test consisted of a comparison of high-grade tapioca flour against 
an equal weight of well-ground maize meal. All other foods 
were the same in kind and amount for all the pigs. Sixteen pigs 
of Large White type, partly pure bred and partly first cross, were 
divided equally into two Lots. The proportions of maize meal 
(Lot A) and of tapioca flour (Lot B) rose steadily from 10 per 
cent, of the ration at the outset to 25 per cent, at the finish. The 
rest of the ration consisted of barley, sharps, extracted soya meal 
and minerals. The proportions of soya meal used were the same 
for each Lot, but to ensure adequate protein they were kept fairly 
high, starting at 16 per cent, and finishing at 10 per cent, for 
each Lot. 

1 Fullerton, Journal Min , Agric ., XXXVI, (1929), 132. 
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For some reason that could not be diagnosed neither Lot ate 
very well and the rates of growth were therefore rather low in 
each case. There were no digestive disturbances, however, and 
the tapioca rations were found to agree very well with the pigs. 
At the end of 22 weeks three pigs from the maize Lot and four 
from the tapioca Lot were sent away, so that it will be convenient 
to give the comparative results at the end of that period as set 
out below:— 

Lot A. LotB. 

(Maize). (Tapioca). 

Average Initial Live Weight per Pig . 59*4 59*25 

„ Live Weight Gain per Pig . 152*3 167*2 

„ Weight Food consumed per Pig 609*9 673*0 

„ Weight Food per lb. Live Weight 

Gain. 4*00 4*02 

It will be seen that the rather higher gain registered by Lot B 
is accounted for by a slightly higher consumption of food, the 
actual efficiency of utilisation of the food being the same in each 
case. 

The remaining nine pigs were fed for a further four weeks, and 
the final results when all had been disposed of are summarised 
below:— 


Lot A. Lot B. 
Ib. lb. 

Total Gain in Live Weight . . 1,404 1,510 

„ Food consumed . . . 5,789 6,196 

Average Food per 1 lb. Live Weight Gain 4*12 4*10 


The average carcass percentages were 80-5 for Lot A and 81*4 
for Lot B, these percentages being based upon the live weights 
taken at the factory immediately before killing, after a full day’s 
fast. The bacon from the tapioca-fed pigs was judged to be of 
better quality than that from the maize-fed pigs and this was 
confirmed by cooking tests. 

Experiment X . (March 26 to July 11, 1929) (106 Days). 

This experiment was planned as a comparison of high-grade 
and low-grade tapioca meals against maize meal. Unfortunately 
the consignment of low grade tapioca meal procured for the 
purpose proved to be abnormal and therefore the results obtained 
with it have no special interest and may be dismissed with the 
general comment that this material proved to be very inferior to 
the high-grade article and not worth consideration as a high-grade 
pig feed. 

With the other two Lots of ten pigs each the comparison of 
the maize and high grade tapioca flour was made on the same 
lines as in Experiment IX. The proportions of maize and 
tapioca respectively in the rations for the two Lots rose from 
about 21 per cent, at the start to about 58 per cent, at the finish* 
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with an average of 43-3 per cent, for the whole period. The 
experimental meals were thus fed more heavily than in Experi¬ 
ment IX, but even up to the high proportions indicated the 
tapioca proved a perfectly wholesome feed, suited to the pigs. 
The results for the feeding period of 106 days are summarised 
below:— 


Average Initial Live Weight per Pig 

Lot A. 
(Maize), 
lb. 
79*6 

LotB. 

(Tapioca). 

80*2 

„ Live Weight Gain per Pig 

156*2 

152*2 

„ Food consumed per Pig . 

573*5 

573*5 

„ Food consumed per 1 lb. Live 

Weight Gain ..... 

3*67 

3*77 


Here again, as in Experiment IX, no measurable difference is 
shown between the maize and tapioca. The bacon of the tapioca- 
fed pigs was again the better of the two Lots. These conclusions 
have subsequently been abundantly confirmed in the general 
feeding practice of the piggery in which many tons of tapioca 
flour have now been used with unfailing success, and we have, 
no hesitation in recommending it for general use as an alternative 
to the cereals when prices make its use attractive, or when high 
carcass quality is being specially aimed at. 

Value os’ Dried Sugar Beet Pulp as Substitute for Sharps, 

The widespread use of wheat sharps in pig-fee ding cannot 
be justified on grounds of nutritive value alone, since judged by 
this standard this food is usually expensive when compared with 
the more concentrated starchy meals such as barley, maize and 
tapioca. It is a matter of common experience, however, that 
sharps suit the digestive organs of the pig and that, especially 
with young pigs, there is less risk of digestive trouble in the use of 
the more concentrated and fie heating 99 foods if they are diluted 
with a proportion of sharps. The property of sharps which 
confers this advantage is probably its 4 4 lightness 99 which imparts 
a. suitable degree of bulkiness to the rations, whilst at the same 
time its moderately fibrous character further promotes a normal 
rate of passage of the food by mechanical stimulus of the digestive 
organs. Viewed from this standpoint it would appear that other 
foods which contain a suitable quality and proportion of fibre, 
and swell up in water sufficiently to lighten the ration might be 
made to serve as substitutes, in part if not entirely, for sharps. 
Such a substitute, if successful, would serve a further useful pur¬ 
pose in helping to keep the price of sharps at a level more 
nearly consonant with its real value than is often the case. 

If our conception of the function of sharps is sound there 
would appear to be possibilities in the use of dried sugar beet 
pulp for pigs, since this food will impart bulk, and contains a 
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fair proportion of fibre which has been shown by Woodman in 
digestion trials at Cambridge to be well digested by the pig. In 
order to test the point and to obtain more precise guidance on 
the possibilities of beet pulp for pig feeding a preliminary trial 
was made at the Harper Adams Station early in 1929, and on the 
basis of the experience then gained a definite test against sharps 
was carried out. In all cases the “ plain ” variety of dried pulp 
has been used in order to reduce the risks of 44 scouring ” which 
were anticipated to be likely with the “molassed” pulp. 

In the preliminary tests it was found that the great increase 
in bulk assumed by beet pulp when soaked in water imposed 
serious restrictions upon the proportion of it that could be 
included in the rations, especially in the later stages when the pig 
was required to consume some 6 lb. or 7 lb. total meals per day. 
At this stage it was found necessary to give the day’s allowance 
in at least three feeds, and even then not more than about 20 per 
cent, of dried pulp could be included. At earlier stages of the 
feeding period the pulp could be used rather more freely, but 
when the amount reached 25 to 30 per cent, of the total ration 
signs of scouring appeared. For practical purposes, therefore, 
we consider about 20 per cent, of dried beet pulp to be the most 
that can be conveniently included in pig rations. Guided by 
this preliminary experience we then proceeded to the following 
experiment. 

Experiment XI. (August 27 to December 17, 1929) (112 Days). 

For this experiment thirty Large White pigs, of average age 
about 15 weeks, were used, and divided into three equal Lots. 
Lot A received sharps, Lot B an equal amount of dried beet pulp 
in place of sharps, whilst Lot C received neither sharps nor beet 
pulp. Apart from these differences, and an adjustment of the 
proportions of soya meal to secure roughly equal supplies of 
protein to the three Lots, they were fed alike, the average rations 
and total consumption per pig for the whole period being as 
given below:— 


Barley Meal 

Tapioca Flour 

lot A. 
Per cent. 
44-4 

LotB. 
Per cent. 
42*3 

LotC. 
Per cent. 
58*2 

20*8 

20*2 

21*6 

Extracted Soya Meal . 

10*7 

13*0 

18*0 

Sharps .... 

21*9 

— 

— 

Dried Beet Pulp . 

—. 

22*3 

— 

Minerals .... 

2*2 

2*2 

2*2 

Total Food consumed per Pig 

lb. 

610 

lb. 

608 

lb. 

609 


The minerals used were a mixture of limestone, steamed bone 
flour and salt. 

The rations are perhaps a little open to criticism on the rather 
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high proportions of soya meal used, but at the time we did not 
feel justified in going below 10 per cent, in the ration for Lot A, 
which necessitated higher proportions for Lots B and C to ensure 
that the protein content of the three rations was the same. 

The inclusion of Lot C was intended to show whether, apart 
from considerations of cost, there was any real need for the 
inclusion of sharps in pig rations. It is not uncommon, especially 
with young pigs, to experience digestive trouble when concen¬ 
trated foods such as barley and maize are fed without some 
diluting ingredient like sharps, but no such trouble arose in the 
course of this experiment. 

One pig in Lot A died in the course of the test and its records 
were discarded, the averages for this Lot being based therefore 
upon nine pigs. Apart from this incident the course of the test 
showed no special features, all the Lots eating well and growing 
at a satisfactory rate. The average results for the whole period 
of 15 weeks are set out below:— 


Average Initial Live Weight 

Lot A. 
(Sharps), 
lb. 

Lot B. 

(Beet 

Pulp). 

lb. 

LotC. 

(No sharps; 
no beet pulp), 
lb. 

per Pig 

Average Live Weight Gain 

53-0 

53-7 

54-85 

per Pig 

Average Food consumed 
per 1 lb. Live Weight 

165-85 

165-4 

170-2 

Gain .... 3-69 3*68 

Total Foods Consumed , per Pig. 

Lot A. Lot B. 

lb. lb. 

3-58 

Lot C. 
lb. 

Barley .... 
Tapioca 

. 271 

257 

356 

. 128 

123 

132 

Sharps .... 

. 134 

— 

— 

Beet Pulp 

. — • 

137 

— 

Soya Meal 

65 

79 

109 

Minerals 

12 

12 

12 


From the upper part of the table of results it is clear that 
there were no significant differences between the Lots, or in other 
words, taking into account the amounts of the various foods con¬ 
sumed, as shown in the lower half of the table, 137 lb. of dried 
beet pulp plus 14 lb. soya meal (Lot B) has proved equal to 134 
lb. sharps plus 19 lb. mixed barley and tapioca meals (Lot A). 
This may be rounded off into a general conclusion that, up to a 
limit of about 20 per cent., sharps may be replaced, pound for 
pound, in pig rations by a mixture of dried beet pulp with 10 per 
cent, of its weight of extracted soya meal. 

The data for Lot C have no bearing upon the comparison of 
sharps and dried pulp, but it is of interest to note that whereas 
this Lot had a more concentrated and expensive ration than 
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either A or B it did not show any better rate of growth. There 
can be little doubt that barley meal, when fully utilised by the 
animal, has a higher nutritive value than either sharps or dried 
beet pulp, so that the results with Lot C give some support to 
the view expressed above that it is desirable to “ lighten ” pig 
rations by the inclusion of some material, such as sharps or dried 
beet pulp, that will impart the necessary degree of bulkiness 
required apparently to secure the full utilisation of the other 
ingredients of the ration. 

The Water Requirements of the Pig. 

The supply of water to the pig in the slop feeding system is 
rarely more than very roughly controlled. All too often the 
supply is excessive, whereby an unnecessary burden is placed 
upon the animal, and the warming up and disposal of the excess 
of water consumed may involve an actual wastage of food. It 
is commonly taught that the water requirements will be roughly 
proportional to the amount of dry substance consumed, and that 
for the pig an average ratio of about 3 :1 is probably near the 
mark. Furthermore, both science and practical experience 
suggest that in proportion to its size the water requirements of 
the pig will be greater during the earlier than in the later stages 
of growth. 

In the course of our experiments indications were obtained 
that a lower average supply of water than the ratio 3 :1 implies 
might be adequate for the needs of the pig, and in order to obtain 
more precise information on the point the following comparison 
of two different levels of water supply was carried out. 

Experiment; XII. (February 12 to May 17, 1931) (94 Days). 

Twenty pigs, mostly Large White x Middle White cross and 
averaging 14 weeks old, were divided into two Lots and fed 
exactly alike except for the proportions of water supplied. The 
meal rations were mixtures of barley, maize and tapioca meals 
with sharps, soya meal, limestone and salt. The proportion of 
water to meal for Lot A started at 2£: 1 and was gradually 
reduced to 2:1 as the pigs grew. For Lot B the initial pro¬ 
portion was 3 :1 gradually reduced to about 2|: 1. No other 
supply of water was provided. The total amounts of water 
supplied per pig over the whole period were 84 gallons for Lot A 
and 114 gallons for Lot B, or a difference of roughly 40 per cent. 
The weights of meal consumed by each Lot were the same 
throughout, but owing to the greater volume of slop in which the 
meal was suspended Lot B always required longer to clean up 
their feed than Lot A. There was no significant difference in the 
utilisation of the feed, as may be seen from the appended sum¬ 
mary of the results :— 
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Lot A . hot JL 

lb. lb. 

Average Initial Live Weight per Pig 53*05 52*0 

„ Live Weight Gain per Pig . 101 105*1 

„ Food consumed per 1 lb. 

Live Weight Gain . . • 3*79 3*64 


It may perhaps be urged that the rates of growth were only 
moderate in each case, and that the test was made in the cooler 
part of the year. Consequently it remains possible that with 
more rapid growth and in hot weather a rather higher supply of 
water than that given to Lot A might prove to be desirable. It 
is clear, however, that under the conditions of the test labour was 
expended wastefully in carrying to the ten pigs of Lot B 300 
gallons of water more than the pigs required. From our experi¬ 
ence, supplemented by this experiment, we are inclined to advise 
that the water : meal ratio should be about 3 : 1 (or 1 gallon of 
water to about 3£ lb. meal) for the first six to eight weeks follow¬ 
ing weaning, and thereafter gradually reduced so that about 
bacon weight the slop becomes a thick paste with about If lb. 
water per 1 lb. meal (or 1 gallon of water to about lb. meal). 

The Economic Value of Milk in Pi g Feeding. 

Reference was made on an earlier page to the part that pig 
feeding has always played as an adjunct to the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. The prosperity of Denmark has been largely 
derived from the close interlocking of these two industries, but 
in our own country the preponderant demands of the liquid milk 
trade upon our supplies have prevented any considerable deve¬ 
lopment along these lines. For the great majority of our milk 
producers the pig can only come into account as a possible agent 
for the profitable disposal of “ surplus ” milk in periods of glut 
of supplies. With the falling tendency of milk prices in recent 
years, and particularly the very low level of price now realisable 
by direct sale for milk which falls within the category of <c sur¬ 
plus/ 9 the merits of alternative methods of disposal have acquired 
an increased interest and importance, and it has become desirable 
to re-examine the possibilities of indirect disposal through feeding 
to livestock. 

So far as the pig is concerned in this connection there arc 
various possibilities since the milk may either be fed as such, or 
as separated milk in conjunction with the sale of cream or butter, 
or as whey in association with the production of cheese. On 
many milk-selling farms the making of cheese is quite impractic¬ 
able, and even the making of butter only a degree less incon¬ 
venient, although in most cases the installation of a separator 
and disposal of cream might not offer serious difficulties. In the 
majority of cases, therefore, if surplus milk is to be disposed of 
at home through livestock, it must be fed either direct or as 
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separated milk. Very diverse statements as to the value realis¬ 
able through the pig for whole milk and separated milk have 
appeared from time to time in the agricultural press, and enquiries 
for guidance in the matter revealed a necessity for a review of the 
older experimental work on the subject. The initiative in this 
direction was taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1928 by convening a conference of representatives of edu¬ 
cational institutions at which a scheme of conjoint experiment 
was formulated with a view to trial at various centres. The 
following experiment (Experiment XIII) was subsequently 
carried out under this scheme at the Harper Adams Station, 
but as the data have since been embodied in a joint report 
published elsewhere 1 a brief summary will suffice here. 

Experiment XIIL (July 17, 1928, to January 29, 1929) (28 
Weeks). 

Eor this experiment four Lots of ten pigs each were used and 
fed in accordance with the following scheme:— 

Lot A. Basal Bation of cereals + minerals (3 per cent.). 

„ B. „ „ „ „ + whole milk (J gall, per head 

daily). 

„ C. „ „ „ „ + separated milk (£ gall, per head 

daily). 

„ D. „ „ „ „ + minerals + extracted soya meal. 

The minerals used for Lots A and D were a mixture of lime¬ 
stone (2), steamed bone flour (2) and salt (1). 

Pigs were drafted out from the Lots as and when they reached 
suitable weights, and by the end of the 28 weeks all the pigs in 
Lot D had been sold, four from Lot A, nine from Lot B and eight 
from Lot C. In calculating the results the values of the nine 
pigs remaining unsold at the close of the experiment have been 
assessed on the basis of the standard table of live and dead 
weights of the East Anglian Pig Recording Scheme. As was to 
be expected the pigs of Lot A lagged behind the rest from the 
start, but for some reason which could not be diagnosed the two 
milk Lots (B and C) did not make quite the rate of growth that 
was expected, as the long duration of the experiment indicates. 

In the appended summary of results the costs actually in¬ 
curred and prices realised for the fat pigs at the time of the 
experiment have been used, these being as follows :— 

s . d . 

Cost of basal cereal ration, per cwt. . . 11 4 

„ „ soya meal, per cwt. . . . . . . 10 10 

Price realized per 20 lb. for fat pigs (average) . 16 0 

Labour has been charged at 2d. per week per pig. All other 
charges would be the same for each Lot and therefore need not 
be brought into account as the results are comparative. 

1 Crowther, Journal Min . Agric, s XXXVI, 541 (Sept,, 1930}.. 
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Summary of Data . 


Lot A. 

(Basal only). 

Lot B. 
(Basal + 
Whole Milk). 

LotC. 
(Basal + 
Sep. Milk). 

Lot D. 
(Basal -1 
Soya). 

Average Feeding Period, 
days . . ■ 

196 

168 

183*4* 

189 

Average Initial Live Weight, 
lb. per Pig . . . 

37-4 

38*3 

37*6 

37*6 

Average Final Live Weight, 
lb. per Pig . 

208*8 

248*3 

240*7* 

252*4 

Average Daily Live Weight 
Gain, lb. per Pig . 

0*88 

1*25 

Ml* 

1 *14 

Average Carcass Weight, 
lb. per Pig . 

150*9 

188*4 

191*6* 

192*4 

Average Weight Basal Ra¬ 
tion consumed, lb. per 
Pig ... 

784*4 

634*8 

732*4 

792*6 

Milk consumed, gallons per 
Pig .... 


83*7 

91*7* 

. 

Weight of Soya Meal con¬ 
sumed by Lot D, average 
per Pig 




97*6 

Cost of Basal Ration per Pig 

8 . d . 

79 7 

8 . d . 
63 4 

s. d . 
73 6 

8 . d . 
80 5 

Amount realised per Pig . 

120 9 

150 9 

153 3 

153 11 

Cost of Labour per Pig 

4 8 

4 0 

4 4 

4 6 

Surplus realised over cost of 
meals and labour . 

36 6 

83 5 

75 5* 

69 0 

Value realised for 83-7 gallons whole milk (Lot B — 

Lot A)) = 

83$. 5 d. — 


365. 6d. = 46$. 11 d. = 6-72 d. per gallon. 

Value realised for 91-7 gallons separated milk (Lot C — Lot A) = 75$. 5d. 

— 36$. 6 d. — 38$. lid. = 5*09d. per gallon.* 

Value realised for 97*6 lb. soya meal (Lot D — Lot A) = 69$. 0 d. — 
36$. 6d, = 32$. 6d* = 37$. 4 d. per cwt.* 

* These figures differ slightly from those given in the original Report 
owing to the correction of small errors subsequently detected. 

The results given by Lot D are an impressive demonstration 
of the protein deficiency of a purely cereal diet (Lot A) to which 
reference was made earlier (pp. 5 and 10). The addition of a small 
proportion of soya meal to the cereal ration was clearly a 
very profitable investment. 

In working out the values realised for the whole milk, separ¬ 
ated milk and soya meal as given above, we have credited the 
basal cereal meals consumed by each Lot with the value realisable 
from them when fed alone, as shown by Lot A. The surplus 
then remaining represents the value realised for the whole milk, 
separated milk and soya meal respectively. This surplus is not 
necessarily all profit, but represents the amounts by which the 
use of the supplements has improved the returns. 

In comparing the results it must be borne in mind that they 
have reference to conditions as to prices of fat pigs and of feeding 
stuffs very different from those prevailing now, but this is 
partially offset by the fact that the rate of growth in the milk- 
fed Lots was slower than is commonly expected. Under these 
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conditions the whole milk realised a value of 6f d. per gallon and 
the separated milk 5d. per gallon. These figures, whilst encourag¬ 
ing so far as the use of separated milk is concerned, are less so for 
the direct feeding of whole milk. If, for example, the cream from 
the milk had been converted into butter sold at Is. 6d. per lb., and 
5d. per gallon realised through the pig for the separated milk, this 
would mean a total value realised in this way for the whole milk 
of about 11 \d. per gallon, as contrasted with the 6f d. realised by 
direct feeding to the pig. Where cream could be sold as such the 
difference against the feeding of whole milk would be even greater. 

Translated more nearly into terms of values recently current, 
if the price of the basal cereal ration be taken, say, at 7a. per cwt. 
and of bacon pigs at 10a. per score, the values realisable for whole 
milk and separated milk fed to the pig on the basis of our experi¬ 
mental data would be 4 d. and 3 d. per gallon respectively. 

It is clear that no fixed economic value can be placed upon 
milk used in pig-feeding, since this will vary with the cost of store 
pigs and of meals, with the rate of progress secured, the price 
obtained for the fat pig, and probably the method of using the 
milk (cf. Experiments XIV, XV). 

The method of calculation used above is open to the criticism 
that it implies that the pigs fed on the cereal meals alone (Lot A) 
have at least “ made ends meet,” which fortunately happened to 
be the case in the experiment, the surplus of 36s. 6d. per pig in 
Lot A being just about equal to the initial cost of the pig plus 
charges other than labour that must be debited against the feed¬ 
ing. An alternative method of assessing the return obtained 
from the milk may be used if we assume that the pigs are kept 
solely for the purpose of disposing of the milk and that any sur¬ 
plus remaining after the feeder has recovered his outlay on store 
pigs, labour, meal, and all overhead charges may therefore be 
credited to the milk. In other words the meal used is treated 
merely as an instrument for securing the effective disposal of 
the milk and no profit is claimed for it. If, for example, taking 
roughly values current to-day, we take the initial value of the 
9-week old pig at 20s., cereal meals at 7s. per cwt., labour and 
overhead charges at 4d. per pig per week, and a price of 10s. per 
score dead weight for baconers, the value realised for separated 
milk: on the data for Lot 0 would work out as follows :— 


Income. s. d. 

191*6 lb. carcass at 6 d. per lb..95 10 

Expenditure (excluding separated milk). 

Initial cost of Pig . . . . . • 30 0). 

Cost of Heals fed. 45 7 74 3 

Labour, etc., for 183 days .... 8 8j 


Surplus, being value realised for 91*7 gal. separated milk 21 7 

*=s2'82d. per gallon. . v '' '' 
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The result of 2-82 d. is in close agreement with the 3d. per 
gallon deduced by the first method. The same method applied 
to the data for Lot B leads to a value of 3*84rf. per gallon realised 
for the whole milk. 

On the basis of the data given by Lot C, assuming that 8- 
week-old weaners can be got for 205. each, and are given separated 
milk at the rate of 4 pints per head per day up to bacon weights, 
the value per gallon realised for the separated milk can be worked 
out for different prices of food and of fat pigs, the other items of 
cost of feeding being assumed to remain constant. Each increase 
of Is. per score for the fat pig at any one food price raises the 
value of the milk by 1 \d. per gallon, whilst each rise of 3$. per* 
cwt. of food at any one price for fat pigs reduces the value of the 
milk by 0*85d. per gallon. On this basis the appended table has 
been constructed for a range from Is. to 12$. per cwt. in food 
prices and of 10$. to 15$. per score for baconers. 


Estimated Value of Separated Milk per gallon . 


Fat Pig, per score 

10s. 

11 8. 

12s. 

13s. 

Us, 

15$, 

Cost of Food, per cwt. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

Pence 

7s. 

2-8 

4-0 

5-3 

6-5 

7*8 

0-0 

S* ., 

2-0 

3-2 

4-5 

5-7 

7*0 

8*2 

. 

11 

2*3 

3-6 

4-8 

6*1 

7*3 

10$. j 

0*3 

1-5 

2-8 

4-0 

5*3 

' o*r, 

11$.; 

— 

0-6 

. 1-9 

:m 

4*4 

5*0 

12$. 1 

___ 1 


— 

M 

2-3 

3*6 

4-8 


For every 1$. paid for the weaner over 20$. the values need 
to be reduced by about 0-ld. It should also be noted that these 
data do not allow for any losses of pigs during the feeding period. 

In Experiment XIII the milk was fed at a standard rate of 
4 pints per head per day from start to finish, but it is doubtful 
whether this is the most profitable way of using it. (tonerally 
speaking, one would expect that the returns for milk consumed 
would tend to rise with a reduction in the daily allowance (or 
in other words by spreading a given amount of milk over more 
pigs), and furthermore there is some reason to think that milk 
will be more profitably utilised by young pigs than by older pigs, 
m order to get some guidance on these two points the further 
milk-feeding experiments described below were carried out. 

Experiment XIV. (April 29 to September 23, 1930) (147 Days). 

Ibis experiment, which was carried out with three Lots of 
nine Large White pigs each, was designed to measure the effects 
ol quite small allowances of separated milk when fed along with a 
basal meal ration. In order that there should be no shortage of 
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protein and minerals, soya meal, limestone and salt were included 
in the basal nations, which were made up as indicated below. 


Barley Meal . 

Start. 

Per cent. 

* « 3o 

Finish. 
Per cent. 
30 

Tapioca Flour 

. 30 

48J 

Sharps .... 

. 25 

15 

Extracted Soya Meal 

. 10 

5 

Minerals .... 

. 2J 

if 


These rations were the same for all Lots, but Lot B received 
in addition one pint of separated milk per head per day, whilst 
Lot C received two pints per head per day. These two Lots 
showed a rather keener appetite throughout than Lot A, and 
were very soon easily identifiable by their superior <e bloom.” 
The growth and food consumption data are summarised below. 

Lot A. Lot B. Lot C. 

(1 pint (2 pints 
(No Milk). Sep. Milk). Sep. Milk}. 

Ib. lb. lb. 

Average Initial Weight per 
Pig .... 46*6 47*!) 40-5 

Average Live Weight Gain 
per Pig . . .161 182-5 197*1 

Average Carcass Weight per 
Pig .... 156-8* 179*2f 192*3 

Average Meal consumed per 
Pig ... 633 697 751 

Average Milk consumed per 

Pig . . . . — 147 pints 294 pints 

* Estimated from results with 5 pigs sold, 4 unsold, 
t .. „ 8 „ „ 1 „ 

Since labour and initial cost of pigs are the same for each Lot 
it will suffice to compare the monetary returns against cost of 
food as set out below. Instead of taking the actual values at the 
time of the experiment we have taken carcass values at 10$. per 
score (6d. per lb.) and meals at 7$. per cwt. 



Lot A. 

$. d. 

Lot B. 
s. d. 

Lot C. 
*. d. 

Value per Pig realised at 6 d. per 

lb. carcass weight . 

78 5 

89 7 

96 2 

Cost of meals per Pig at Is. per cwt. 

39 7 

43 7 

46 11 

Margin 

38 10 

46 0 

49 3 

Surplus realised by use of milk 

(i.e. over Lot A) . 

— 

7 2 

10 5 

Value realised per gallon of separ- 

ated milk .... 

— 

4*7<f. 

3*4a. 


It will be seen that the expectation that the value realisable 
for the milk would tend to rise as the daily allowance per head 
was reduced was clearly demonstrated by the results of this 
experiment. 

The values arrived at for the separated milk include any 

c 
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profit accruing from the extra meal consumed by Lots B and C 
and are comparable with the results obtained by the first method 
of computation applied to the results of Experiment XIII. On 
the other hand, the basal meal ration in Experiment XIV included 
soya meal, so that the margin for improvement by the addition 
of milk would be less than in Experiment XIII. 

If we combine the results of the two experiments, then with 
bacon pigs at 10a. per score and meal rations at 7s. per cwt. the 
values realisable for separated milk on the basis of our experi¬ 
mental data are as follows :— 

Per gallon. 

When given at the rate of 4 pints per head per day . 2*8 d. 

» » ft tt 2 „ ,, ,, ,, ,, . 3-4d. 

»» » »> »» i »> ft ft tt tt . 4-7d. 

In practice the allowance will be determined by the amount 
of milk and the numbers of pigs available, but it is clearly a 
sound economic policy to spread the milk over as many pigs as 
possible, even though the allowance per head fall as low as 1 pint 
daily. 

On the further point as to whether preference should not be 
given to the younger pigs, the following experiment was carried 
out. 


Experiment XV. (May 29 to October 15, 1930) (139 Days). 

For this experiment three Lots of eight Large White pigs each 
were used, of average age about 13J weeks, and average initial 
weight per pig about 50 lb., for each Lot. The meal mixtures fed 
were the same for each Lot, and consisted of barley, tapioca and 
soya meals, sharps and minerals. Apart from small differences 
in the weights of meal consumed the only variations in treatment 
between the Lots lay in the periods over which separated milk 
was supplied, which were as follows :— 


Lot A received 2 pints per Pig daily for the first six 

t* 0 * n 9 * ” ” »» >» twelve 

kot O „ „ „ „ „ eighteen 


weeks. 


For the whole period the average growth and food con¬ 
sumption data were as follows :— 


Average Initial Live Weight per 
Pig . . 

Average Live Weight Gain per 

P%. 


Average Separated Milk con¬ 
sumed per Pig . 


lot A. 
lb. 

LotB. 

lb. 

Lot C. 
lb. 

52-3 

49-4 

48*7 

174-4 

661-7 

182-4 

639-4 

185-5 

649-6 

Pints. 

Pints. 

Pints. 

84 

168 

252 
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It will be noted that, contrary to expectation, there is hardly 
any significant difference between the three average live-weight 
gains, so that apparently little if any advantage accrued from the 
longer periods of milk supply to Lots B and C. That the milk 
feeding had a beneficial effect in the first 6 weeks is clear if we 
compare the results with those of Lot A in Experiment XIV (p. 33) 
which was in progress at the same time (although started a month 
earlier), and in which the average initial size and age of pig were 
almost identical. This Lot, which did not get separated milk 
at any stage showed an average live-weight gain of 161 lb. in 147 
days, or 1*09 lb. per day, whilst in Experiment XV the average 
daily gains were 1*25 lb., 1*31 lb., and 1*33 lb. for Lots A, B and 
C respectively. The last-named figure moreover is practically 
identical with the average daily gain (1-34 lb.) shown in Experi¬ 
ment XIV by Lot C, which also received 2 pints of separated milk 
per head daily throughout the test. 

On the face of the results for Experiment XV it would appear 
that there was little advantage, if any, in continuing the milk to 
the pigs after they reached the average age of about 20 weeks. 
Before we can accept this view, however, we must compare the 
results obtained with the three Lots in each of the three periods 
into which the milk-feeding was divided. The relevant data are 
set out below, along with the corresponding data for Lot A in 
Experiment XIV, 1 which indicate what might have been expected 
if no milk at all had been fed. 

Average Gains in Live Weight per Pig. 

Experi- I 



ment 

XXV. 

Experiment XV. 


Lot A. 

Lot A. 

Lot B. 

Lot C. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

First six weeks 

. 29*3 

50*3 

51-0 

51*4 

Second six weeks 

. 55*0 1 

46-6 

52*7 

51*2 

Third six weeks 

. 49*3 1 

56*9 

57*8 

65*7 


These figures throw considerable light upon the effects of the 
milk. Firstly there is close agreement between the three Lots 
of Experiment XV during the “ first six weeks ” period when all 
were treated exactly alike, receiving 2 pints separated milk per 
head per day. In this period, moreover, the pigs put on nearly 
twice as much live weight as did the pigs of Lot A (no milk) in 
the corresponding period of Experiment XIV. 

In the “ second six weeks 35 period Lot A fell behind Lots B 
and C which were still being treated alike and getting the milk. 

x It must be noted that Experiment XIV started a month earlier than 
Experiment XV, so that the actual six-week periods compared are not 
the same in the two experiments. The comparison is only intended, 
therefore, as a rough guide to what might have been the average gains 
in Experiment XV if no milk had been fed. 
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The rate of gain for this period, however, was disappointing in 
comparison either with the previous six weeks or with the <c second 
six weeks ” period of Experiment XIV. No reason for this check 
in growth rate was apparent, save possibly the largo numbers of 
visitors passing through the piggery almost daily during this 
period! 1 

In the “ third six weeks ” period the only Lot still receiving 
rmllr was Lot C, and it will be noted that this Lot gave distinctly 
better gains than Lots A and B, which agreed closely for thin 
period. 

It is clear, therefore, that the milk continued to exercise an 
effect in the middle and final periods of the experiment, but it is 
equally clear that the effect was a diminishing one, and that 
consequently the milk was less profitable in the later than in the 
earlier stages. The actual values per gallon realised for the 
separated milk by the three Lots can only be roughly assessed, 
and in view of the rather small number of pigs per Lot and the 
irregularities of growth the figures could have little value. It is 
sufficient, however, to have the qualitative demonstration giveu 
by this experiment that milk is likely to be more profitably dis¬ 
posed of by young pigs than by older pigs, provided the daily 
allowance is kept within limits suited to the pigs’ capacity. 

The Economic Value oe Potatoes in Pig Feeding. 

The disastrous collapse of the potato market in the winter 
of 1929-30 brought us many enquiries for advice on the economic 
possibilities of marketing potatoes through the pig. A good 
deal of information was already available on this point, but it 
was felt that a demonstration would be timely, and might serve 
as a check upon the older results, many of which had been 
obtained under conditions differing appreciably from the common 
practice of to-day. As the object of the experiment was primarily 
economic it was thought desirable to test the economy of utilisa¬ 
tion of the potatoes at three different levels of supply, which 
might be roughly described as low, medium and high. Although 
“ strong stores ” are usually selected for potato feeding it was 
decided to start the experiment with pigs about 12 weeks old in 
order to get data for the value of the potatoes at all stages of 
growth. 


Experiment XVI . (February 27 to August 11, 1930) (16 K 

Days). 

Forty Large White x Middle White pigs were purchased and 
divided into four Lots of ten pigs each. The pigs averaged 

* A similar check was in fact recorded by Lot 0 in Esporiment XIV 
during the same period (early June to mid-August), which is the height 
of the visiting season at the College. 
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about 12 weeks old at the start, and the individual weights ranged 
from 35 lb. to 53 lb. Lot A served as Control Lot, receiving 
meals only, the ration used being a mixture of barley meal 
(3 parts), tapioca flour (3 parts), sharps (2 parts), extracted soya 
meal (1 part) and minerals (3 per cent.). The minerals at first 
consisted of limestone and salt only, but from the 17th week part 
of the limestone was replaced by steamed bone flour. No 
apparent improvement followed this change and it is unlikely 
that there was a shortage of phosphorus at any stage. Lot B 
received the same meal ration, except that one-third of the barley 
and tapioca was replaced by potatoes in the proportion of 4 parts 
of boiled potatoes in place of 1 part of meal. With Lot C two- 
thirds of the barley and tapioca was replaced by boiled potatoes 
in the same proportion, whilst with Lot D the barley and tapioca 
were removed from the ration entirely and replaced by boiled 
potatoes in the same proportion as with Lots B and 0. The 
feeding scheme may thus be summarised as follows :— 


Barley Meal 

Lot A. 
Parts. 

3 

Lot B. 
Parts. 

2 

Lot C. Lot B. 

Parts. Parts. 

1 — 

Tapioca Flour 

3 

2 

1 — 

Potatoes 
(boiled) . 

_ 

8 

16 

24 

Sharps 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Soya Meal . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Minerals 

3 per cent. 

3 per cent. 

3 per cont. 3 per cent, 


The potatoes used were taken straight from the field clamp 
and thus consisted of mixed ware, seed and chats. They were 
weighed out after cooking, but a rather more correct equivalence 
with the replaced barley and tapioca meals would probably have 
been given if the substitution had been made on the basis of 4 
parts raw potatoes (or 4| parts cooked potatoes) to 1 part of 
meal. 

Lot D very soon fell behind the other Lots, the ration of 
potatoes being clearly too heavy and bulky for the young pigs ; 
at all stages of the test, indeed, the allowance of potatoes to this 
Lot proved to be too great to permit of the same food consumption 
as was attained with the other Lots. Difficulties experienced 
with this Lot during the last five weeks caused it to give very 
poor results for that period. Lots A and B made practically 
equal progress as judged by the weighbridge, but the Lots re¬ 
ceiving potatoes always lacked “ bloom ” in comparison with 
Lot A, this being especially noticeable during the early weeks. 

After 145 days’ feeding Lots A, B and 0 were disposed of, 
but Lot D were not fit for disposal until twenty days later. A 
summary of the weight and food consumption data is tabulated 
below:— 
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Average Initial Weight per 

Lot A. 

(No 

Potatoes) 
(145 days), 
lb. 

Lot B. 
(Low 
Potatoes) 
(145 days), 
lb. 

LotC. 
(Medium 
Potatoes) 
(145 days), 
lb. 

Lot 1>. 
(High 
Potatoes) 

( 1(55 days), 
lb. 

42*1 

Kg .... 

41*1 

43*3 

43*8 

Average Live Weight Gain 
per Pig 

182*4 

177*7 

170*4 

166*5 

Average Carcass Weight per 
Pig .... 

171*6 

166*6 

159*0 

151*1 

Average Weight Meal con¬ 
sumed per Pig 

Average Weight Boiled Po¬ 

702 

538 

387 

286 

tatoes consumed per Pig 
Average Weight “ Meal 
Equivalent ” * consumed 

— 

733 

1,327 

2,411 

702 

721 

719 

889 

Weight “ Meal Equivalent ” 
per 1 lb. Live Weight Gain 

3*85 

4*07 

4*22 

5*33 

* Taking 4 lb. potatoes 

= 1 lb, meal. 



The differences in live-weight gain between Lots A, B and C 
are only small, but show a gradual falling-off in rate of growth as 
the proportion of potatoes in the ration is increased. This is 
partly due tcr^e bulky nature of the potatoes and partly to the 
slight underestimate of the amount of boiled potatoes required 
to replace 1 lb. of mixed barley and tapioca meals. 

In attempting to arrive at the value realised for the potatoes 
under the three systems of feeding it is necessary to bring into 
account the cost of cooking them. This was high, owing to lack 
of convenient appliances for the cooking, which made it impos¬ 
sible to deal with more than about 1 cwt. at a time. A total 
of 18 tons of potatoes was used and the costs of boiling worked 


out as follows :— 

.i s. d. 

Labour, 286 hours at 8ld. . . , . 10 2 1( 

Coal, 30 cwt. . . . . . .261 

Incidentals . . . . . . .006 

Co£t of boiling 18 tons . . . , . 12 18 6 

,, ,, ,, 1 ton. . . . . .0 14 *4 


The cost per cwt. of the meals used varied from an avmign 
of 8s. M. for Lot A to 8s. for Lot D. The fat pigs realised an 
average price of 15s. per score dead weight. The pigs cost initially 
47s. 6 d. each, and labour and other charges may bo taken at 4 d. 
per pig per week. The comparison of returns per pig then 
works out as follows :— 


Costs — 

Lot A. 

Lot B. 

Lot 0. 

Lot 1L 

8. 

d . 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

*/. 

Initial Cost of Pig . 

47 

0 

47 

6 

47 

6 

47 

6 

Meals .... 

54 

10 

41 

4 

29 

1 

20 

6 

Cooking of Potatoes 

, — 


4 

3 

7 

9 

14 

0 

Labour, etc. . 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

10 

Total Costs (excluding Potatoes) 109 

4 

loo 

~1 

91 

" 4 

89 

10 

Receipts —at 15s. per score , 

. 128 

8 

124 

11 

119 

3 

113 

4 

Surplus 

19 

4 

24 

16 

27 

U 

23 

0 
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lb. lb. lb. lb. 

Weight raw potatoes fed * . . — 660 1,194 2,170 

Value realised per ton raw potatoes — 84s. 3d. 52s. 5d. 24s. 3d. 

* 9 lb. raw potatoes — 10 lb. cooked. 

In noting the relatively high returns shown by Lots B and C 
it must be remembered that the method of assessment of the 
values realised for the potatoes gives them the whole profit of 
the feeding; if a profit is demanded upon the meals used for 
Lots B, C and D, the returns for the potatoes will, of course, be 
greatly reduced, as is clear from the useful surplus realised on 
meals alone by Lot A. Where the problem is one of finding an 
alternative method of selling the potatoes, however, our method 
of assessment would seem to be reasonable. 

The results bring out clearly the greater economy of feeding 
the potatoes in small rather than large allowances. The higher 
economy of the small ration of potatoes would be offset in practice 
by the low tonnage of potatoes consumed, or alternatively the 
large number of pigs and heavy capital outlay required to dispose 
of a large tonnage. At the other extreme a heavy ration of 
potatoes empties the “ clamp ” more rapidly but does not secure 
the full feeding value of the potatoes. As a practical feeding 
policy the medium allowance of potatoes would therefore seem to 
be the most feasible, and under the conditions of our experiment 
—with young “ stores ” at 475. 6d., meals at 85 . 6 d. per cwt. and 
fat pigs at 155. per score—would secure for the potatoes a gross 
return of 505, to 55 5 . per ton. Under present price conditions 
the return would be much less, e.g., with “ stores ” at 255., meals 
at 7 5 . fid. per cwt. and fat pigs at 105. per score, the value realis¬ 
able for the potatoes fed in medium quantities would be only 
about 255. to 305. per ton. 

The .Influence of Maize Germ on the Quality of Bacon. 

It is the common experience of bacon curers that the fat from 
pigs that have received large quantities of maize is liable to be soft 
and oily and to turn yellow on keeping. This effect is commonly 
attributed to the oil of the maize which is largely located in the 
germ. If this view is correct one would expect that degermed 
maize would be loss detrimental than ordinary maize in the above 
respect. A series of experiments to test this point was organised 
by the Pig Feeding Experiments Committee (cf. p. 14) in the 
winter of 1927-28, and experiments were subsequently carried 
out at the Harper Adams Station and two other centres. 
Detailed publication of the results of these experiments must be 
reserved for the joint report that will shortly appear elsewhere 
and only a summary of the main features of the Harper Adams 
experiment can be given here. 

This experiment was carried out in the spring and summer 
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of 1928 and comprised comparisons of yellow and white maize, 
with and without germ, as well as comparisons of flaked yellow 
and white maize against the raw meals. The numbers of pigs 
were too small to give reliable measurements of the relative merits 
of the diff erent forms of maize so far as their effects on the rate 
of growth of the pigs were concerned, but the degermed maize 
appeared to be fully equal to the ordinary maize in this respect, 
whilst the cooked maize gave rather better growth than the raw 
maize. 

In their effects upon quality of bacon fat the degermed forms 
of maize were definitely superior to the ordinary maize with germ, 
although the differences were only small. The best quality was 
obtained on the whole with flaked degermed white maize, followe< l 
by flaked degermed yellow maize, whilst the lowest quality was 
given by ordinary yellow maize meal (including germ). In view 
of the smallness of the differences, however, it seems probable 
that the maize oil is only one of several factors that contribute to 
the production of oiliness in maize-fed bacon. The results at 
the other centres (Cambridge and Northern Ireland) where simi¬ 
lar experiments were carried out, were substantially in accord 
with these conclusions. 

Miscellaneous Tests. 

In addition to the lines of experiment detailed in the foregoing 
pages other matters have been under observation at the Station 
during the past five years. In most cases the observations have 
been of a preliminary character and may be briefly summarised. 

The addition of cod-liver oil to the rations of feeding pigs has 
never produced any measurable effect, either beneficial or 
otherwise. 

A similar lack of response has been experienced in tests of the 
addition of very small quantities of potassium iodide to the rations 
of both feeding pigs and in-pig sows. Under our conditions of 
housing and management there has never been any sign of 
deficiencies of either vitamins or iodine, or any other mineral 
ingredients, except lime and salt. 

The Average Growth Rates oe Pigs op Large Whitk Tvrw 
under Fattening Conditions. 

It is the practice at the Harper Adams Station to weigh all 
pigs weekly. In the case of pigs bred from the Station herd of 
Large White sows the weight of each pigling is taken at one day 
old and subsequently at weekly intervals. Pigs that are pur¬ 
chased from time to time are partly pure-bred Large Whites, or 
more commonly first- or second-crosses of Large White type, A 
considerable mass of data, relating mainly to Large Whites, has 
thus been accumulated, from which the average weights at 
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different ages are calculated each year. The averages up to the 
end of September, 1931, are given below. No data are given 
beyond 32 weeks old, as from 28 weeks onwards the data begin 
to be affected by the drafting out of the best pigs. 

It must be kept in mind that, apart from obvious “ wasters/’ 
every pig is included in these records, which means not only many 
that were intrinsically 4 4 bad doers 99 but also others, quite good 
in themselves, that for purposes of experiment had been fed on 
rations which were known to be unsatisfactory. It may perhaps 
be claimed therefore, that the data will serve as a guide rather to 
the ordinary pig-feeder than to the specialist, and represent the 
average rates of growth that may be expected in practice ; some 
will do better, many do worse. It should be noted further that 
the pigs have been continuously fed for increase from weaning to 
bacon weights without any 44 store 99 period. 


Summary of Growth Records , 
(Average of data to September 30, 1931.) 


Age. 

1 day 

No. of Pigs. 

Live 

Weight. 

lb! 

Age. 

No. of Pigs. 

Live 

Weight. 

lb. 

635 

3-0 

17 weeks 

521 

71*6 

t week 

654 

5*5 

18 „ 

520 

77 *5 

2 weeks 

654 

8*5 

19 „ 

009 

86*8 

3 

639 

10-9 

20 „ 

514 

93*1 

4 „ 

623 

13*5 

21 „ 

504 

103*1 

5 ,i 

592 

16-0 

22 „ 

509 

109*3 

6 m 

565 

18*9 

23 „ 

507 

118*3 

7 „ 

559 

22*2 

2-1 „ 

507 

127*9 

8 

532 

25-9 

25 „ 

503 

136*8 

<> 

518 

29-4 

26 „ 

502 

145*9 

10 

537 

334 

27 „ 

487 

155*8 

11 

531 

37-0 

28 

479 

165*5 

12 „ 

531 

41*4 

29 „ 

461 

173*6 

18 „ 

506 

49-2 

30 „ 

452 

181*0 

14 „ 

515 

51*6 

81 „ 

445 

192*9 

15 

518 

57*6 

32 „ 

387 

199*9 

10 „ 

521 

65*1 





SUMMAEY OF RESULTS. 

L in experiments with groups of ten pigs an allowance of 
fully 10 per cent, of the live weight increase must be made for 
normal variation. 

2. A ration of cereal meals is deficient in proteins and certain 
minerals for the needs of the rapidly growing pig. 

3. Extracted soya meal, when supplemented by suitable 
minerals, will give as good results as fish meal when added to a 
cereal ration. In one experiment decorticated groundnut meal 
and bean meal (plus minerals in each case) also gave equally 
good results, but with the last-named much higher proportions 
need to be used to provide the necessary amount of protein. 
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4. An average proportion of about 8 per cent, of soya mca.l in 
rations is adequate. This is best secured by using about 12 per 
cent, in the ration for the newly weaned pig, and gradually 
reducing this to a minimum of about 5 per cent, at bacon 
weights. 

5. The only minerals required to be added to rations of cereal 
m eals and soya meal are limestone and salt. An allowance of 
H lb. limestone and \ lb. salt per 100 lb. mixed meals is adequate. 
Aji even smaller allowance of salt is probably sufficient. 

6. Tapioca root flour of high quality is an excellent starchy 
food for pigs, and in a “ balanced ” ration is equal in feeding 
value to maize meal. It gives a better quality of bacon fat than 
the latter. 

7. Degermed maize is equal in feeding value to ordinary 
maize, and gives a rather better quality of bacon. Flaked maize 
is slightly superior in both respects to ordinary uncooked maize. 
White maize gives rather better quality bacon fat than yellow 
maize. 

8. Dried sugar-beet pulp may be included in rations for feed¬ 
ing pigs up to about 20 per cent, of the total food supply. Pro¬ 
vided the ration is “ balanced ” as regards protein, the beet pul}) 
is equal in feeding value to wheat sharps. To secure the 
“ balance” the beet pulp should be mixed with about 10 per 
cent, of its weight of extracted soya meal. 

9. The water requirements of the sty-fed pig are satisfied 
under normal conditions by the supply of about 3 lb. water per 
1 lb. meal for young pigs, reduced gradually to a final proportion 
of about If: 1 at bacon weights. A little more water may be 
necessary in hot weather. 

10. The economic value of milk in pig-feeding varies with a 
number of factors, e.g., cost of store pig, price of meals, price 
obtainable for fat pigs, and the rate of live-weight gain secured 
by the feeding. 

A table is given showing the estimated value per gallon 
realisable for separated milk fed at the rate of ^-gallon pet* head 
per day at various prices of foods and fat pigs. 

Whole milk gives a higher rat© of gain than separated milk, 
but the financial returns are lower than those obtainable by 
feeding the latter in conjunction with butter-making or cream¬ 
selling. 

11- The returns obtainable by feeding separated milk tend to 
increase— 

(а) by reducing the allowance per head 

(б) by feeding it to younger rather than to older pigs. 

12. The financial returns obtainable for potatoes fed to pigs 
are subject to the influence of the same factors as those enumerated 
under 10 and 11 for milk. Not more than two-thirds of the 
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concentrated starchy foods (e.j 7 ., barley, maize, tapioca) in the 
ration should be replaced by potatoes. 

Four pounds of raw potatoes may be taken as equal to one 
pound of mixed barley and tapioca meals. This is equivalent 
to about lb. of cooked potatoes, 

13. Under the system of housing and management of the 
Harper Adams Station no deficiencies of vitamins or iodine 
appear to arise. 

14. A table is given showing the average live weight of pigs of 
Large White type recorded at the Station from 1 week to 32 
weeks old. These pigs have been continuously fed up to bacon 
weights without any store period. 

I would take this opportunity of expressing my great indebted¬ 
ness to my assistants, Mr. I. Fullerton, N.D.A., and Mr. T. S. 
Wright, N.D.A., who have been entirely responsible for the 
practical side of the experiments dealt with in this Report and 
for the keeping of the records. 

Charles Crowther. 

Harper Adams College, 

Newport, Shropshire. 


ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM 
CATTLE HERDS. 

It is common knowledge that tuberculosis is the cause of serious 
losses in the cattle industry of this country, particularly in 
dairy herds, and that the presence of this disease amongst dairy 
stock constitutes a menace to the health of children and is a 
hindrance to the increased sale of fresh milk. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the question of the eradication of this disease from 
our cattle herds is a matter deserving the most serious attention 
of stock owners, and of all engaged in the production and dis¬ 
tribution of milk. 

The object of this article is to describe and consider the 
various methods and schemes which have been suggested as 
aids to eradication. In order that the nature and extent of 
the problem may be understood, the prevalence of tuberculosis 
amongst cattle, and particularly amongst dairy stock, is first 
summarised, then the chief measures which have been taken 
to reduce its incidence in this country and the eradication 
methods adopted in other countries are discussed. Finally, 
consideration is given to the more comprehensive measures 
which have been suggested for adoption in this country. 

The subject is so large and so much has been written from 
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different points of view that it has not been possible to do more 
than refer briefly to many points. Detailed references, there¬ 
fore, have not been given throughout this article, but a list of 
the publications consulted is given at the end for the information 
of those who wish to study the subject more fully. 


PART I. 

Incidence of Tuberculosis amongst Cattle. 

The prevalence of tuberculosis amongst cattle is estimated 
from information obtained by the application of the tuberculin 
tests, by slaughter-house examinations and reports, and by the 
routine veterinary inspection of dairy herds. Prom the point 
of view of the cattle owner this information will be discussed 
under the following heads. 

Proportion of Reactors .—The number of herds which have 
been subjected to one or other of the different tuberculin tests 
constitute only a small proportion of the cattle stock of the 
country and, of those which are tested, in many instances the 
results are not available for the computation of the proportion 
of reactors. Nevertheless, sufficient information is available to 
show that the incidence of the disease varies very considerably 
from herd to herd and also from district to district. In dairy 
herds the proportion of reactors has been found to range from 
less than 10 per cent, to over 80 per cent.; as a rule, the infection 
is lowest in herds mainly composed of young cows reared on the 
farm and kept as much as possible out of doors, and highest in 
herds largely maintained by purchase and consisting mainly 
of older cows housed day and night during the winter. Tn beef 
herds little information is available as to the prevalence of the 
disease, but where cows are kept under healthy open-air con¬ 
ditions the amount of infection should not be high. 

There is also a marked variation in the proportion of reactors 
found in different age groups. No recent figures on this point 
are available, hut those published by Delepihe in 1012 illustrate 
the increase of infection with age: 


Age in years 
No. examined 
Percentage tuberculous 


0-1 1-2 2-3. 3-5 

29 68 112 51 

3-4 13-2 24-1 23-5 


6—9 9—13 Total 
94 25 379 

48-9 76-0 30-5 


It should be noted that while the application of the tuber- 
tmlin tests usually allows the animals tested to be classified into 
non-reactors and “ reactors,” the tests do not, in the case 
of the latter, give any indication of the degree of infection 
.present; further, animals that are heavily infected may not 
show any definite reaction. Other points in connection with the 
tuberculin tests will be discussed later. 
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Proportion of Infected Animals found by Slaughter .—The 
information obtained from the abattoirs in a number of large 
cities gives some measure of the amount of infection existing 
amongst the different classes of cattle. The following figures, 
quoted by Savage, show the results obtained in London and 
Edinburgh respectively. 



City oi? London 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 


Average oi 0 years 

1926 

1927 

Animal 

No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 


Slaught- 

Tuber¬ 

Slaught¬ 

Tuber¬ 

Slaught¬ 

Tuber¬ 


• crcd 

culous 

ered 

culous 

ered 

culous 

Bulls . . . 

3S0 

9-00 

476 

15-33 

602 

12-62 

Calves . 

20,880 

0-17 

4,818 

0-24 

4,936 

0-67 

Cows 

630 

33-00 

3,479 

46-50 

3,687 

42-99 

Heifers . 

902 

12-60 

747 

7-89 

953 

5*67 

Oxen . 

7,461 

2-50 

27,187 

3-88 

28,045 

3-73 


The low percentage of calves and oxen and the high per¬ 
centage of cows affected is worthy of note, but in respect of the 
Edinburgh figures it is stated that, “ the majority of the cows 
arc affected with the disease in only a minor degree.” 

Proportion of Cases of Udder Tuberculosis .—Cows suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, and consequently producing milk 
containing live tubercle bacilli, are the greatest source of danger 
from the public health point of view, and are also a main source 
of infection of calves. Frequently a tubercular udder can be 
diagnosed with certainty, but a considerable proportion of cases 
have been found where the milk contained live bacilli yet no 
symptoms of the disease could be detected in the udder. The 
proportion of cows thus affected cannot be accurately deter¬ 
mined, but the most recent estimates, based on reports from 
city slaughter-houses and from veterinary surgeons carrying 
out routine inspections of dairy herds, indicate that the pro¬ 
portion of cows with tuberculous udders is from 0*2 to 0*3 per 
cent., i.e., I in every 350 to 500 cows. 

Cows which are suffering from open tuberculosis in organs, 
other than the udder, may, and no doubt often do, infect other 
animals, and the proportion of such cases is estimated to be 
from 1 to 2 per cent. When such animals are present in a herd 
and where strict cleanliness is not practised, there is the risk 
that milk may become infected from contaminated manure and 
dust. 

Proportion of Infected Milk Samples .—This article is mainly 
concerned with tuberculosis in cattle, but the presence of tuber¬ 
culous bacilli of bovine origin in market milk supplies must 
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receive adequate consideration because of the menace of such 
infection to the health of children. The examination of mixed 
rmTlr samples for tuberculous bacilli carried out by local health 
authorities give some indication of the proportion of infected 
market milk samples. The proportion naturally varies accord- 
ing to the incidence of undetected cases of open (mainly udder) 
tuberculosis in the herds supplying the milk, the extent to 
■which the Tnillr is mixed or bulked before delivery and whether 
adequate pasteurisation is adopted, and considerable variation 
is found in different parts of the country. The average pro¬ 
portion of infected samples is from 6 to 7 per cent. 

Summary . ♦ 

(а) The proportion of cows in dairy herds which will react 

to the tuberculin tests ranges from less than 10 per 
cent, to over 80 per cent. The average is estimated 
to be about 40 per cent. 

(б) The proportion of slaughtered animals found to be 

tuberculous varies according to class of animal. The 
incidence is highest in cows, and lowest in calves and 
oxen. 

(c) The proportion of dairy cows with infected udders is 

from 0*2 to 0*3 per cent., and the proportion of <c open” 
cases in dairy herds is between 1 and 2 per cent. 

(d) The proportion of samples of mixed milk found by local 

health authorities to contain tubercle bacilli is from 
6 to 7 per cent. 


PART II. 

Steps taken to Reduce Bovine Tubekoulosis. 

The survey of the present position given above indicates the 
magnitude of the problem of eradication. Indeed it may seem 
that eradication in the true meaning of the word is an impractic¬ 
able and unrealisable vision, since more than ono-third of the 
milking stock of the country suffers from the disease to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

There is no doubt that the prevalence of tuberculosis, not 
only amongst cattle, but also amongst pigs, and the suscepti¬ 
bility of both classes of animals to infection has prevented any 
organised attempt being made to attain complete eradication ; 
but certain steps have been taken by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Ministry of Health to lessen the incidence of tuber¬ 
culosis by dealing with the most dangerous cases. It is desirable 
that these steps should be briefly described and discussed before 
proceeding to consider what might be done on a broader basis. 

The Tuberculosis Order of 1926.—This Order was made under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894-1925, and became operative 
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on {September 1, 1925. Its object, according to the circular 
issued with it, is “ the destruction of every cow suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder or giving tuberculous milk, and every 
bovine animal suffering from tuberculous emaciation or suffering 
from a chronic cough and showing definite clinical signs of 
tuberculosis.” The animals referred to in the above paragraph 
are more fully described in the Order as follows : 

(1) Any cow which is, or appears to be, suffering from 

tuberculosis of the udder, indurated udder or other 
chronic disease of the udder. 

(2) Any bovine animal which is, or appears to be, suffering 

from tuberculous emaciation. 

(3) Any bovine animal which is suffering from a chronic 

cough and showing definite clinical signs of tuber¬ 
culosis. 

The methods by which it is hoped the destruction of such 
animals will be obtained is the compulsory notification of the 
possession of any animal so infected, by the owner or person in 
charge, to a police constable or inspector of the local authority; 
further, a veterinary surgeon, who in his private practice detects 
any animal so affected, must notify an inspector of the local 
authority as soon as possible. When an animal is reported, it 
is examined by a veterinary inspector appointed by the Local 
Authority, and if he considers that it comes within the scope 
of the Order, the animal is slaughtered and compensation is 
paid to the owner at a rate depending on the condition of the 
animal. The Order also specifies that the milk produced by 
any suspected cow shall not be mixed with other milk and shall 
be boiled or otherwise sterilised for a specified period. 

This Order has been in force for fully six years, and sufficient 
time has now elapsed to enable an opinion to be formed as to 
how far it has succeeded in reducing the proportion of danger¬ 
ously infected cattle. 

At the World’s Dairy Congress held in London in 1928, and 
on numerous other occasions, the opinion has been expressed 
by veterinary surgeons and others that, although a considerable 
number of animals are dealt with annually according to its 
provisions, the Order has failed to attain its main object. The 
chief cause of failure is that the great majority of the cattle 
reported and dealt with under the Order are seriously affected 
and have been in a highly infectious condition for some time 
previous to notification ; in other words, they have done almost 
the maximum harm of which they are capable, as active centres 
of infection, before they are reported. 

This delay in reporting suspicious cases means that herds 
which have had one or more animals affected are likely to have 
a succession of such cases at intervals; at the same time the 
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buildings, pastures and water-supply of the farm will become 
contaminated and the difficulties of maintaining a healthy herd 
on such a farm become intensified year by year. As the com¬ 
pensation received is small (approximately 30s.) when the 
animal killed is found to have been suffering from “ advanced 
tuberculosis,” it would seem to be to the advantage of owners 
to report suspicious cases earlier with a view to receiving com¬ 
pensation more in harmony with the original value of the animal, 
and to lessen the risk of infecting other stock on the farm. 
This course is rarely if ever adopted for the following (amongst, 
other) reasons : (a) In some herds the presence of “ wasters ” 
is accepted as a natural sequence to maintaining a dairy herd, 
and the almost total loss of several cows annually is expected 
•—(why fight against the inevitable !); (b) the owner or person 
in charge does not recognise the dangerous symptoms, and even 
when the udder is affected, the animal is kept in the herd in the 
hope that it will soon recover ; (c) the precautions to be adopted 
with respect to the milk of a cow reported under the Order 
require that the milk shall not be mixed with other milk and 
must be boiled until either six weeks after the examination of 
the cow by a veterinary inspector, or until the owner is notified 
that no further precautions are necessary. The six-weeks period 
is required to enable a reliable biological test of the suspected 
milk to be carried out, but should this test prove negative and 
the cow in question not be subject to the Order in other respects, 
no compensation is paid to the farmer for the milk he has had 
to withdraw from sale during this period. This appears a real 
hardship to the dairy farmer producing milk to meet uniform 
requirements and does not encourage him to report suspicious 
animals giving an appreciable daily yield of milk. There is 
also evidence that local authorities do not encourage attempts 
to discover and report suspicious cases because of the additional 
expense incurred. 

It will be obvious from the above criticism that the Tuber¬ 
culosis Order, 1925, does not attain its main objects and cannot, 
as at present drafted and operated, play any great part in the 
eradication of even the dangerous cases of tuberculosis from 
our herds. Improvements of the Order have been suggested 
from time to time, and in this connection it appears desirable 
to quote the considered opinion of Dr, Savage, Medical Officer 
of Health for Somerset. He says “ the essential defect of admin¬ 
istration is that, so far as I have been able to study its working, 
the endeavour has been to work it as cheaply as possible and 
not as a preventive measure. Any other way of working it, 
although costing less per year, seems very extravagant in pro¬ 
portion to the results achieved. 

“ Some of these administrative improvements may be 
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mentioned. The burden of notification is mainly on the farmer. 
How can he be expected to notify early enough to be of pre¬ 
ventive value unless he is first persuaded that it is to his benefit 
to get these animals caught early, and unless he is educated 
as to what to look out for as regards physical signs ? The cow- 
owner should be required to notify all cases suspected to belong 
to one of the three designated groups. The authority should 
be willing and anxious (not reluctant) to provide free veterinary 
examination for such suspicious cases. As a natural corollary, 
any owner found to have an animal in an advanced stage of 
tuberculosis, which he should have (and did not) reported as a 
suspected animal, should be fined and no compensation 
paid for slaughter. This would increase his interest in the 
problem. 

“ The examination of all contacts which are milch cows 
(not all bovines) should be a matter of routine and not left to 
the discretion of the veterinary surgeon. The use of bacterio¬ 
logy as an aid to diagnosis should be encouraged and facilitated. 
The disinfection of premises after slaughter should be put on 
a reliable basis. 

“ In particular, the Order must be administered as a pre¬ 
ventive measure and under the guidance of an expert who looks 
at it from a preventive standpoint. At least one whole-time 
veterinary surgeon trained in this kind of work should be 
employed in every large county, both to act as such an expert 
adviser and to carry out part of the actual examinations.” 

Milk and Dairies Acts .—Certain sections of the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, and the Milk and Dairies 
(Amendment) Act, 1922, give local health authorities power to 
stop supplies of milk which are likely to cause tuberculosis, 
and to have the herds which come under suspicion inspected 
and samples of mill?; taken by a veterinary surgeon. In the 
event of animals being found yielding infected milk they are 
presumably dealt with under the Tuberculosis Order referred 
to above. * Owing to the bulking or mixing of milk which takes 
place previous to delivery in large towns and cities it is often 
impossible to trace the source of an infected sample, and the 
procedure permissible under these Acts is of very little value in 
detecting tuberculous cows. 

The Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, made under the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, which came into operation 
on October 1, 1924, requires every county council and county 
borough council to have such inspections of cattle made as may 
be necessary and proper for the purposes of the above Acts 
and Order. 

Routine Veterinary Inspection .—It would appear froin the 
above that regular inspection of all dairy cows was made a duty 
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of the county authorities, but a circular issued to county councils 
in January, 1927, made it clear that routine inspection of all 
cows was not essential as long as all the necessary inspections 
were made in cases where the presence of cows producing tuber¬ 
culous milk was suspected. Several county councils in Englatid 
have, however, instituted routine veterinary inspection of all 
cows, usually at six-monthly intervals, and there is evidence that 
such inspection leads to the discovery of dangerous cases at 
an earlier date than would otherwise be the case. In this way 
routine inspection can lessen the number of active centres of 
infection, but because the animals have to be infected before 
they can be discovered, it cannot of itself bring about the eradi¬ 
cation of bovine tuberculosis. An adequate system of regular 
veterinary inspection can, however, play a great part in raising 
the health standard of herds, if it includes not only the inspection 
of animals , but also the provision of advice to herd owners on 
improvements in housing, disinfection of premises, methods of 
isolation and means of lessening infection from tuberculosis 
and other diseases. Indeed, the development of some such 
inspection and advisory service would appear to be an essential 
preliminary to the introduction of any national scheme for the 
eradication of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculin Tested Herds by Means of the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order .—The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 
1922, and the Milk (Special Designations) Order made under 
it also require mention because they enable a producer of milk 
who complies with certain conditions regarding the freedom of 
his herd from tuberculosis, as determined by the tuberculin 
test, and with certain other conditions regarding the cleanliness 
and method of delivery of the milk, to obtain a licence from the 
Ministry of Health permitting him to use the special designa¬ 
tions—Certified or Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk. 

The main object of the above Order is to enable those who 
wish to supply milk produced in a manner which complies with 
its conditions to obtain official recognition, i.e., it is designed 
to ensure the freedom from tuberculous infection of a small 
proportion of the milk supply rather than to encourage tho forma¬ 
tion of tubercle-free herds. Since, however, the conditions 
permit {inter alia) only herds in which every animal has passed 
a prescribed tuberculin test at intervals of six months to obtain 
a Certified or Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk licence, those 
that have obtained such a licence constitute the only herds in 
the country which have any official recognition in this respect. 
Further, as the cattle stock of this country exists in units of 
herds, the process of eradication of tuberculosis must proceed 
on a herd basis. From this point of view the “ licensed herd ” 
or “ graded milk ” movement is important as it is at present 
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the only means whereby tubercle-free herds can obtain the 
recognition of an independent authority. 

In addition to the herds licensed under the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order, there are others where the herd owners 
have taken steps to eradicate the disease. The methods adopted 
and rate of progress have depended on the proportion of reactors 
found at the first test, the financial position of the owner and 
the value of the individual animals for breeding purposes. 
Numerous difficulties have had to be overcome and disappoint¬ 
ments have been numerous and serious. It appears obvious 
that, if any real progress is to be made, the work must not be 
left to the unorganised efforts of individuals, but must be taken 
up according to a carefully thought out scheme on a national 
basis. 

Summary . 

The measures taken under the Tuberculosis Order, 1925, 
to detect and destroy all animals suffering from “ open ” tuber¬ 
culosis have failed to attain their object in time to be of real 
value. Action taken under the Milk and Dairies Acts to dis¬ 
cover and destroy cows yielding tuberculous milk often cannot 
be effective because of the extreme difficulty in finding the 
affected animal. Inspection of herds as indicated in these Acts 
is rarely carried out in a systematic manner. The Tuberculosis 
Order must be amplified and the inspection of herds carried 
out generally and systematically before any real progress can 
be made towards the eradication of tuberculosis. The Milk 
(Special Designations) Order has been helpful by providing the 
only official recognition at present available in this country for 
herds which have been tested and contain no reactors. 

PART HI. 

Eradication Measures adopted in other Countries. 

The preceding sections of this paper have dealt with the 
incidence of tuberculosis amongst the cattle stock of this country 
at the present time, and have summarised briefly the chief 
measures which have been taken to discover and eliminate 
“ open ” cases of infection and to reduce the prevalence of the 
disease. No claim can be made that any real effort, has been 
made to eradicate the disease and, before proceeding to discuss 
how this might be done, it seems desirable to consider briefly 
what courses of action have been followed in other countries. 

The incidence of tuberculosis must necessarily be a con¬ 
trolling factor in deciding on the methods of eradication to be 
adopted. Whore the proportion of reacting animals is low it 
becomes feasible to adopt drastic measures, such as the slaughter 
of all reactors, without materially influencing the supply and 
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price of rnilfc and meat, but where the proportion of reactors 
is high (as in this country) no such policy can be suggested as 
practicable. The methods adopted in other countries vary 
therefore according to the prevalence of the disease. 

Tuberculin Testing and Slaughter. —In the United States and 
in Canada, where the proportion of reactors is only from 3 to 5 
per cent, (approximately one-tenth that of this country), the 
mg.™ principles of the eradication policy pursued are the testing 
of herds by tuberculin, with assistance from public funds, 
slaughter of the reacting animals with compensation and the 
official recognition of herds which comply with all requirements, 
including the passing of two successive tuberculin tests at six- 
monthly intervals without discovering any reactors, under the 
name of “ Accredited Herds.” When a sufficient number of 
such herds has been formed in an area, all other herds are then 
tested, and when this has been done, the reactors removed, and 
the other conditions regarding disinfection, &c., complied with 
the area is described as a Modified Accredited area in the United 
States or a Restricted area in Canada. 

The above policy proceeds in a logical manner, beginning 
with individual herds, and gradually extending to include an 
area or areas. It is considered more economical and efficient 
to work from central points and clean up whole districts rather 
than widely scattered individual herds. It has been pursued 
with great success in the United States since 1917 and in Canada 
since 1919, and there is reason to believe that continued action 
on the lines indicated will attain the desired result. As already 
stated, the adoption of a similar policy is not practicable in this 
country at the present time. 

Tuberculin Testing and Separation of Reactors from Non¬ 
reactors .—In Denmark and in other countries in Northern 
Europe, where the proportion of infected stock is approximately 
the same as in Britain, a testing and segregation policy has boon 
followed intermittently for many years. The initiation of this 
policy will always be associated with the name of Professor 
Bang, the noted Danish veterinarian. 

Previous to 1892, Bang had been studying the incidence 
of tuberculosis in Danish herds and had noted that calves, even 
those from reacting cows, were very rarely infected, and that 
a large proportion of those cows which reacted suffered from 
the disease to a limited extent and could continue to milk and 
breed for a period of years. With this knowledge Bang, in 1892, 
was in a position to attempt to change a herd of tuberculous 
cattle into a healthy herd. His method has often been de¬ 
scribed, but in view of the position in this country at the present 
time, a repetition of it in his own words is opportune. 

“ My plan was above all conservative. I hoped to be able 
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to prove that it was possible to produce a new tubercle-free 
herd by rearing the calves, even those bom of cows infected 
with tuberculosis, when they were separated as soon as possible 
from the infected cowshed and were protected against infection 
through the milk. And I hoped to accelerate the formation of 
a new healthy herd by testing the old herd with tuberculin and 
separating the non-reacting animals carefully from the reacting 
ones. As the great majority of reacting animals were only 
slightly affected I did not think it necessary to slaughter the 
reacting cows in the course of a year. Why should such cows 
not be allowed to remain living and to produce milk and calves 
as long as they were apparently healthy and showed no symp¬ 
toms of tuberculosis except the reaction ? As soon as they 
showed clinical symptoms of tuberculosis I wished them to be 
killed” 

The practicability of the plan was proved repeatedly in 
both large and small herds. Where the owner had two home¬ 
steads and one was used for the reactors and the other for the 
non-reactors and calves, the necessary separation could be 
carried out without difficulty. Where there was only one 
homestead, separation was more difficult, but Bang ventures 
the opinion “ that in many cases the small farmer will be more 
able to accomplish the task, if he has intelligence enough to 
understand fully the necessary provisions and a strong will to 
fulfil them.” 

In 1893 a grant was made by the Danish Government to 
enable tuberculin-testing to be done free of charge in herds 
where the owner wished to adopt the Bang method, and numerous 
farmers began to clean up their herds. After a few years, the 
numbers diminished partly through a lack of perseverance and 
partly because, through lack of care in separation, in disinfec¬ 
tion and in boiling the milk given to the calves, the expected 
results were not attained. Further helpful steps were taken by 
the Danish Government in 1898, when the adequate heating 
at factories of separated milk, buttermilk and whey intended 
to be returned to farms for stock-feeding purposes was made 
compulsory, and it was enacted that all cows found suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder must be killed and a partial 
compensation paid to the owner by the State. 

In recent years, there has been a marked increase in the 
number of herds in Denmark applying the Bang method, and 
in addition a number of societies of farmers have been formed 
for the specific purpose of promoting the breeding and main¬ 
tenance of healthy non-tuberculous herds of cattle and pigs. 
Several such societies consist of farmers who send their milk 
to the same co-operative creamery, and it is evident that the 
spirit and practice of co-operation which has done so much for 
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the Danish farmer in other respects, can play a great part in 
freeing their herds from tuberculosis. 

In Holland a scheme of compulsory testing, the slaughter of 
reactors and of clinical cases and the payment of compensation 
was introduced, but the policy had to be modified on the ground 
of expense. In 1928 new decrees were passed whereby financial 
assistance may be given by the Government to associations of 
cattle owners who wish to combat tuberculosis, for compensa¬ 
tion in cases of slaughter and for veterinary inspection ; tuber¬ 
culin may also be supplied, or the bacteriological examination 
of samples undertaken free or at reduced rates. Several such 
associations have been in existence in Holland for ten years or 
more and have done excellent work in promoting a “health 
service for cattle ” in different parts of the country. 

Immunisation by Vaccines. —The possibility of controlling 
bovine tuberculosis by the inoculation or dosing of calves with 
vaccines containing live tubercle bacilli has been the subject of 
much experimental work abroad. The most promising results 
have been obtained in France by the use of a vaccine prepared 
by Calmette and Guerin. This vaccine (usually denoted the 
B.C.G. vaccine) has been derived from a virulent strain of 
tubercle bacilli by artificial cultivation for a period of 13 years 
(230 generations) in the laboratory, and it is now claimed that 
this treatment has weakened the virulence of the bacilli so that 
when injected into cattle or human beings, it will confer a degree 
of immunit y that will give protection against the natural risks 
of infection. A considerable number of experiments in France 
and other continental countries have given results supporting the 
claims made by Calmette, but a series of experiments in Canada 
has given very conflicting results, and other workers have shown 
that the view that the B.C.G. vaccine is harmless and non- 
virulent may have to be revised. It is evident that much 
research work in the laboratory with carefully controlled com¬ 
plementary experiments under farm conditions will have to be 
carried out before practical recommendations based on the use 
of vaccines can be made with confidence. 

Summary. 

A study of the methods of eradication adopted in the United 
States and Canada shows that although practicable and highly 
successful in these countries, the same methods of testing and 
slaughter of reactors are not practicable in this country by 
reason of the much greater prevalence of bovine tuberculosis. 

The methods adopted in North European countries, where 
the proportion of infection is similar to this country, are those 
of testing and separation of the reactors from the non-reactors 
with a view to the increase in the number of tubercle-free herds. 
This method has given a partial eradication in the sense that 
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the number of herds free from reacting stock has been increased. 
Since eradication must proceed by means of herd units the 
experience of these countries affords useful hints as to how 
progress might be made in this country. 

Eradication by means of vaccines designed to confer immunity 
is still in the experimental stage and no practical recommen¬ 
dations can be made at present. 

PART IV. 

Eradication Methods proposed for Great Britain. 

The need for taking more specific and extensive measures 
to lessen the prevalence of tuberculosis in the cattle herds of this 
country has been recognised for many years, and from time to 
time suggestions have been made for organised action along 
definite lines. 

The Departmental Committee on the Production and Dis¬ 
tribution of Milk in its Final Report issued in 1919, recommended 
that a scheme to assist farmers to eradicate tuberculosis from 
then herds should be introduced and that such a scheme should 
provide for: 

(1) The manufacture, distribution and use of tuberculin to 

be controlled by a central authority. 

(2) The method adopted in the carrying out and the inter¬ 

pretation of the tuberculin test to be standardised, 

(3) Facilities to be provided out of public funds for free 

tuberculin testing, provided that the farmer can supply 
satisfactory evidence that he has reasonable facilities 
for the carrying out of the test and is willing to comply 
with the necessary conditions laid down for freeing 
his herd from reactors. A herd which had complied 
with the specified conditions would be recognised as 
tubercle-free and a certificate given to that effect. 
The herd would be subject to periodical re-testing. 

This Committee also recommended that such a scheme 
should be correlated with a system of milk grading which would 
provide an official guarantee on which a milk producer could 
base a claim to receive a better price for tubercle-free milk. 

It is worthy of note that since 1919 the only official action 
taken in the direction indicated has been by the Ministry of 
Health with reference to graded milks. No parallel action has 
been taken by the Ministry of Agriculture to assist farmers to 
improve the health standard of their herds. 

Scheme of the National Veterina/ry Medical Association .—In 
1930 a more ambitious and far-reaching scheme was issued by 
the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion, and in 1931 this Association issued a slightly amended 
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•scheme for the eradication, of bovine tuberculosis in .Lngktnd 
and Wales. It is a welcome sign to stock owners and others 
interested in this subject that a representative association of 
the veterinary profession should have made this effort* to specify 
how the eradication of tuberculosis might be proceeded with in 
this country, and the scheme merits careful consideration in 
order that its good points may be commended and its weak 
points strengthened. 

The scheme is based on a combination of the methods used 
in Am erica and in Denmark, which have been described in pre¬ 
ceding pages. It is recommended that the control of the scheme 
should rest with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
the main features suggested are as follows: that the Ministry 
should draft conditions governing the procedure for tuberculin 
testing, that only tuberculin of guaranteed potency should be 
used and that the possession of tuberculin by laymen should be 
prohibited; that an annual grant should be made to meet,, in 
whole or in part, the cost of testing and to provide compensation 
under conditions to be specified by the Ministry for animals 
slaughtered; that the Ministry should specify the conditions 
of management, segregation, disinfection, &c., which must be 
complied with before a herd can be classed as an Accredited 
Herd, and the conditions of re-testing, &c., in order to continue 
an Accredited Herd; that, to begin with, suitable herds (such 
as those with a low incidence of tuberculosis, self-supporting 
and pedigree or milk-recorded herds), in the possession of owners 
who have agreed to conform to the conditions, be chosen for 
participation in the scheme and the initial tests be earned out 
by practitioners chosen by the owner ; that all reactors in herds 
tested under the scheme should be indelibly marked and disposed 
of only for slaughter; and that, in process of time, in order to 
facilitate the maintenance of non-reacting herds in areas where 
a large proportion of such herds exist, the owners of untested 
herds within the area shall be compelled to have thoir herds 
tested with a view to forming Accredited Areas. 

It may be said that the scheme as published is more of an 
outline than a fully developed scheme; this is true to a largo 
extent, but since the administration and decision as to details 
must ultimately be mainly in the hands of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, there is little to be gained at present by amplifying 
the suggestions regarding degree of segregation, formation of 
accredited areas, &c. It is also obvious that certain sections 
of the scheme deal with points of immediate interest while 
others deal with points that can only arise after several years’ 
experience and progress. For the present, therefore, attention 
can be most profitably directed to the fundamental points of 
immediate interest such as the application and interpretation 
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of the tuberculin test, compensation and the part to be played 
by the owner of the herds tested under such a scheme. 

Ttiberculin Tests .—The decision whether an animal is to bo 
classed as a reactor or a non-reactor depends on the application 
and interpretation of the tuberculin test. The scheme as 
drafted assumes that no difficulties will arise in this connection 
provided that only tuberculin of guaranteed potency is used 
and that the test is carried out according to the manner to be 
laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Unfortunately the experience of many farmers, who have 
attempted to free their herds of reactors in order to obtain a 
licence from the Ministry of Health for the sale of Certified or 
(Irade A (Tuberculin Tested) milk, or for other reasons, indicates 
that difficulties will arise and that the position is by no means 
so simple as the scheme assumes. Until a few years ago the 
test mainly used was the subcutaneous test, then the ophthalmic 
test was introduced in addition, and, later, after careful re¬ 
search carried out by the Tuberculin Committee of the Medical 
.Research Council, the double intradermal test was brought into 
practice; since July 1, 1930, this test only has been accepted 
by the Ministry of Health in herds applying for the above- 
mentioned licences. There is evidence to show the greater all¬ 
round reliability of the double-intradermal test, although some 
practitioners continue to prefer the subcutaneous test, but 
there have been a considerable number of instances where a 
marked difference of opinion has occurred as to * whether an 
animal was or was not a reactor; in more than one instance 
the opinion of a local practitioner has not been confirmed when 
the same animals were examined or re-tested by a veterinary 
surgeon appointed by the Ministry of Health. The tuberculin 
test (subcutaneous and double intradermal) has proved invalu¬ 
able in the detection of infected animals and in the building up 
of healthy non-reacting herds, but until much greater uniformity 
and reliability in interpretation can be obtained throughout 
the country the confidence of fanners will not be gained suffi¬ 
ciently to warrant the introduction of a national scheme of 
eradication. The question whether the tuberculin testing 
required for any such scheme would not be more efficiently 
carried out by full-time veterinary officers engaged by county 
or other authorities, will also require consideration. If this 
method were adopted it is probable that the work could be 
carried out on more uniform lines and that the problems associated 
with the cost of tuberculin testing or the provision of free testing 
could also be more easily solved. 

Compensation .—When official action is undertaken to reduce 
or eradicate bovine tuberculosis the question of compensation 
for animals slaughtered by order always arises. If an animal 
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has become so badly affected that it is obviously seriously ill 
it is difficult to see why any compensation should be paid (in 
so far as such animals are a danger to human and animal health, 
a severe fine for failure to report them would seem a more suit- 
able measure); but when an animal which appeal’s healthy 
and in good condition, judged by ordinary farming standards, 
is found to be in an infective condition, or, according to the 
scheme under consideration, a reactor, and is slaughtered, com¬ 
pensation in some form is only a matter of common justice. Also, 
since the operation of such a scheme will provide safer milk 
and meat for the population as a whole, it seems just that grants 
for compensation should come from the Government rather 
than from county authorities. The actual method of arriving 
at the amount of compensation to be paid can be settled without 
serious difficulty, but sufficient latitude must be allowed to 
deal fairly with valuable breeding stock. It should, however, 
be clearly understood that the payment of compensation for 
slaughtered reactors is conditional on a definite effort being 
made by the owner to build up a tubercle-free herd. 

The Herd-owners 1 Part in Eradication ,—In one of his articles 
Bang states that “ when the question of combating tuberculosis 
in cattle is ventilated, in most countries it will be more discussed 
what the State ought to do than what the farmer must do 
hims elf.” The State can take steps to secure reliable technique 
in the tuberculin test, and contribute towards the cost of test¬ 
ing, compensation, and perhaps the provision of temporary 
accommodation for separation purposes, but these measures 
will be useless unless the owner is prepared to do his part. He 
must be prepared to separate reactors from non-reactors at 
once and to keep them separate to the greatest degree possible 
under his own conditions, to carry out adequate measures of 
disinfection of premises which have been occupied by irifectad 
animals, and to take such precautions as may be necessary to 
prevent infection of non-reacting stock from contaminated 
water supplies, from manure (solid and liquid), from pigs, from 
stock on adjacent farms and from purchased milk or dairy 
by-products. Also he must be prepared to rear his calves anil 
young stock under healthy conditions and to build up sound 
constitutions by adequate feeding. 

Many of the above items receive careful attention in the 
course of ordinary herd management, but there have been 
instances where great disappointment has been caused by a 
number of animals reacting after a series of clean tests.' In 
such instances a careful scrutiny will usually show that some 
precaution has been neglected. If a farmer wishes to co-operate 
in any eradication scheme or to clean up his herd of reactors 
independently, he should make a careful study of the precautions, 
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such as those mentioned above, which will have to be taken 
to minimise the risk of infection. 

Maintenance of Herds by Breeding .—It has also been proved 
repeatedly that it is infinitely easier to maintain a non-reacting 
herd where all the young stock needed can be bred and reared 
on the farm, since the purchase of stock greatly increases the 
risks of infection. In a recent inquiry conducted by Fowler 
and Wright in Scotland into the probable sources of infection 
of reactors found in licensed herds, it was shown that purchased 
stock were responsible for introducing the infection in 34 per 
cent, of the cases. Where a herd of cows has been kept of such 
a size that there is little or no room for the rearing of sufficient 
home-bred stock, it may well be that the decision to create a 
non-reacting herd of the same size involves so much worry and 
risk in purchase that it will be more economical to reduce the 
cows to a number which permits the farm to rear an adequate 
proportion of its own stock. 

Suggestions as to Future Action. —This article would be 
incomplete without an attempt to indicate the lines of future 
action which appear most desirable and appropriate to the 
conditions which exist in this country. Measures of a more 
constructive and systematic nature must be undertaken in the 
near future if Great Britain is to maintain its reputation as 
the “ world’s stud farm.” Further, the dairy farmers of this 
country must realise that the continued presence of “ open ” 
cases, and particularly cows with infected udders, in their herds, 
leading to the occasional production of milk containing live 
tubercle bacilli, lessens public confidence in the safety of milk 
as a food and is a very definite hindrance to increased sales. 

An amendment or amplification of the Tuberculosis Order, 
to attain greater efficiency in the detection and disposal of 
“ open ” cases of tuberculosis, appears to be one of the first 
requirements, and as this Order is administered by local authori¬ 
ties it appears desirable that these authorities should carry out 
routine inspections of herds, and that the staff appointed for 
this work should also be available to advise farmers on general 
health measures, such as economical improvements in housing, 
methods of separation, disinfection and precautions to avoid 
reinfection. 

The lack of uniformity in the application and interpretation 
of the tuberculin tests must be overcome in order that farmers 
may have more confidence in the results than is often the case 
at present. 

The preparation of a scheme whereby herds of cattle (includ¬ 
ing both beef and dairy herds) may qualify for entry into an 
official register of tubercle-froe herds, should be undertaken by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Ministry oi 
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Health as far as may be necessary, to provide for the inclusion 
of herds already holding licences for the production of Certified 
and Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) milk. The formation of 
Accredited or Restricted areas may be left for future cousidera- 

It is also very desirable that organised efforts be made to 
show farmers that, in many instances, the eradication of tuber¬ 
culosis from their herds is a practicable proposition and oan often, 
if attempted along the right lines, be carried out without great 
expense. 

Cost .— The question of cost naturally arises when the pro¬ 
motion of new measures is under consideration. Wo know 
that for some time to come it will be necessary in this country 
to do the best that can be done with what funds may be avail¬ 
able and that these funds are not likely to be large. The esti¬ 
mate that tuberculosis causes an annual loss of more than 
£1,000,000 to the cattle industry of this country is probably an 
understatement, and in any case only a small fraction of this 
s um could be saved annually to begin with, but until a serious 
attempt is made to reduce the annual loss it will continue and 
is not likely to diminish. 

Local authorities must bear their share, and it is worthy 
of mention that a number of county councils in England have 
already made appointments of the nature suggested, and in 
Scotland where according to repute money is not spent waste- 
fully, most of the dairying counties have had full-time veterin¬ 
ary advisers for many years. It seems a reasonable inference, 
therefore, that such additional expenditure as might be incurred 
would be spent advantageously. The Government expenditure 
to meet compensation and other costs would not be large and 
the allocation of a modest sum would probably cover all require¬ 
ments for a number of years. It is surely not unreasonable to 
hope that the development of a constructive and permanent 
policy for the reconstruction of British Agriculture should 
include a scheme to assist the formation of officially recognised 
tubercle-free herds. 

The farmer must be prepared to incur some additional 
expenditure in order to separate reactors from non-reactors, to 
disinfect premises, &c., but the possession of a healthier herd 
will soon give an adequate return. There is a considerable 
amount of evidence and practical experience showing that a 
non-reacting herd is healthier in every respect than one which 
contains reactors. This is especially so in herds maintained 
entirely by home-bred stock. The market value of any breeding 
stock available for sale is increased. The loss from tuberculous 
wasters is e li m i n ated and probably the loss from wasters due to 
other causes is much reduced. In this connection it may be 
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stated that since the herd of the University of Reading con¬ 
sisted solely of non-reactors ( i.e ., since 1910) there has been no 
instance of a waster, with the exception of two animals affected 
by Johne’s disease, and in the herd of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying there has been no waster of any kind 
since 1922. Further, experience in this and other countries 
shows that the life of the best milking cows is lengthened rather 
than shortened by the removal of sources of infection. Since 
1910, the Reading University herd (a small herd) has had twenty- 
four 1,000-gallon cows which have had four to ten calves and 
have always passed the tests ; in the Research Institute herd 
since 1923, there have been twenty-five 1,000-gallon cows which 
have had four to nine calves and these also have always passed 
the tests. 

The final conclusion is that additional measures on the lines 
indicated would be to the great advantage of the cattle industry 
of Great Britain, and such measures should be introduced and 
carried out generally and effectively by joint action on the part 
of the State, the Local Authorities and the Farmers. 

James Mackintosh. 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, 

Reading. 
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THE MAKING OF PASTURE. 

Owing to the continued depression in arable farming the past 
ten years have witnessed the laying down to grass of broad 
areas of English land, and have provided a unique opportunity 
of studying the problems of pasture-making. It may indeed 
be hoped that the future will see a revival of tillage, but it is 
fairly certain that temporary and permanent grass must always 
remain important features of English Agriculture. It has 
accordingly been thought that a useful purpose would be served 
by summarising and recording the experience that has recently 
been accumulated; and since many aspects of pasture-making 
are of a local kind, the plan followed in this article has been 
to place, side by side, the views of a number of authors, each of 
whom has special knowledge of a particular area. 

Looking to the future, it would seem that the main hope 
of further progress lies in the use of indigenous strains of herbage 
plants in place of the commercial cultivated types and strains 
of foreign origin, which have so far provided the bulk of our 
seed supplies. Accordingly, the symposium concludes with a 
paper by Professor R. G. Stapledon on the value and use of 
these indigenous strains. 

I.—THE NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

During the last thirty years considerable experience has been 
obtained in the laying down of land to temporary and permanent 
pasture in the North of England, The need for replacing the 
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arable acreage by pasture became acute during post-war years, 
but even before this time two factors contributed to make the 
problem of obtaining an increase in profitable pasture an 
important one. 

Firstly there was the difficulty of farming the strong boulder- 
clay soils successfully on a short rotation. This was occasioned 
by the frequent failure of the root crop—either by reason of 
inability to obtain a plant, or from finger-and-toe disease—and 
the failure of the cultivated clover plants in seeds mixtures. 

Secondly, Northumberland carries a stock of nearly 1-g- million 
sheep, or nearly one-fourteenth the total sheep population of 
England and Wales, and consequently there is great need for 
good, clean pasturage. The class of sheep kept in the mixed- 
farming areas are those which are suited to an open range and 
consist chiefly of the Half-breds (Border Leicester-Cheviot). 
For some considerable time there has been a distinct tendency 
in Northumberland for arable land to be worked primarily in 
relation to the needs of live stock, particularly sheep, rather than 
for corn production. 

The climatic conditions in Northumberland are not unfavour¬ 
able to pasture. While the rainfall is not more than 26 inches 
per annum, it is evenly distributed, and the summers are com¬ 
paratively cool, with the result that in normal years there is 
not a rapid evaporation of moisture from the soil. The severe 
droughts experienced in other parts of the country are much 
less frequent in the North of England. 

The lowland areas comprise chiefly heavy soils lying on the 
boulder-clay and light free-working soils lying on the millstone 
grit and on glacial sands. On none of these soils did cultivated 
clovers give consistently good results in seeds mixtures, owing 
either to acidity or lack of phosphates or both. In some cases 
they failed to give a plant in the first year and they invariably 
died out before the second. 

The work at Cockle Park, commenced in 1896 by the late 
Sir William Somerville, quickly demonstrated the value of 
phosphates as a means of improving permanent grassland 
through the encouragement of wild white clover. The 
effect of this work is now evident on thousands of acres of 
permanent pasture-land in Northumberland, much very inferior 
land being now transformed into excellent feeding pastures. 

The late Professor D. A. Gilchrist took over the directorship 
of Cockle Park in 1902, and continued enthusiastically the work 
of pasture improvement commenced by his predecessors, Somer¬ 
ville and Middleton. In addition he developed with great success 
the work on seeds mixtures which he had commenced at Bangor 
and Reading. He included in his seeds mixture the wild white 
clover plant which had proved so useful on permanent pasture 
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land, and by suitable manuring with phosphates was able to 
establish leys which gave most satisfactory returns from the 
first year after seeding down. 

Having succeeded in obtaining a ley which would give satis¬ 
factory results he extended the rotation on the strong, boulder- 
clay soil at Cockle Park from a four course to a six course, 
allowing the ley to remain for three years. In this way Gilchrist 
succeeded in doing what had been suggested by Gulley at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The failure of the root crop 
on these strong soils had led Culley to suggest a rotation of 
tliree years arable crops and three years grass. Until Gilchrist's 
work at Cockle Park this had not been satisfactorily realised 
owing to the very poor returns from the seeds mixture in the 
second and third years, and the tendency for the land to become 
foul. 

This lengthening of the rotation greatly increased the returns 
from such strong land. Besides yielding valuable hay and after- 
math, the wild white clover ley during the three years collected 
much nitrogen, which became available for succeeding crops in 
the rotation. The ploughing in of an abundant root system 
helped the physical condition of the soil and facilitated tillage, 
for the succeeding arable crops. In addition, roots and oats 
were taken less frequently on the same land, so that healthier 
and more vigorous crops of these were obtained. 

Many poor clay soils in Northumberland which have been 
farmed in this way for two or more rotations now show marked 
improvement in the character and depth of the soil. Their 
fertility is thus greatly improved and in many cases more roots 
and grain are produced from the reduced acreage of plough land 
under a six-course or longer rotation than from the old four- 
course. 

Most farmers have for some years endeavoured to carry a 
maximum sheep stock. The Hunting factor to the head of 
^ * can carried on the lower lands is not the amount 
of food that can be produced, but the number of animals that 
can be kept in health. The effects of over-stocking with sheep 
are well known. It is found that new leys not only provide very 
suitable keep for sheep, but can be more heavily stocked without 
; risk of disease; when the ley is broken up every few years for 
; the arable crops of the rotation the land is rested from sheep. 


Cockle Park Seeds Mixture. 

Gilchrist departed from the complex seeds mixtures which 
were usually- sown for long and permanent leys. He made trials 
: with deferent species in the nursery at Cockle Park and selected 
tor field trials only such as stood well and persisted under local 
conditions. In the field he tested his simple mixtures rlongsido 
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tho more popular complex types and ruthlessly eliminated any 
plants which did not do well in competition with others in 
Northumberland. The result was that his mixture became 
confined to three species of grasses, Perennial Ryegrass, Cocksfoot, 
and Timothy; while for clovers he depended on single-cut 
cowgrass, wild white clover, and to a lesser extent, on trefoil. 
The mixture he recommended for both temporary leys and 
permanent grass, and which has been used with so much success, 
not only in the North of England but in many other parts of 
the country, was— 

16 lb. Perennial ryegrass 
10 „ Cocksfoot 
4 ,, Timothy 

4 ,, Single cut cowgrass clover 
1 ,, Trefoil 

IJr»» Wild white clover. 

Eor long leys and permanent pastures it is important that 
mixtures contain species that are likely to persist. The presence 
of a large number of temporary or short-lived plants is undesir¬ 
able, as the place of these in the pasture is likely to be taken 
by inferior grasses or weeds. The great value of wild white 
clover is not merely that it persists, but that it spreads quickly and 
takes the place of any such temporary species. 

Given satisfactory manuring and proper management the 
three grasses included in the seeds mixture above, with wild 
white clover, will persist in competition with each other under 
North of England conditions. This is illustrated at Cockle 
Park, where on poor clay soil a seeds mixture containing these 
plants, and receiving only 10 cwt. high-grade basic slag every 
three years, gave an average yield of 37| cwt. per acre of excellent- 
quality hay for seventeen years, in addition to valuable aftermath 
for grazing purposes. At the end of that period 97 per cent, of the 
herbage consisted of a well-balanced mixture of wild white clover 
and the three grasses sown in the original mixture, while only 
3 per cent, of other grasses and weeds were present in the turf. 

Behaviour of Individual Species. 

Perennial Ryegrass is valuable both as a hay and pasture 
plant, but requires good conditions of soil and a liberal supply 
of plant food. Where wild white clover is present in sufficient 
quantity to supply the necessary nitrogen, and the pasture is 
able to carry sufficient stock to allow for the necessary treading, 
perennial ryegrass persists quite well. Being winter green it 
provides useful keep for sheep in winter. It is very difficult to 
retain a satisfactory proportion of perennial ryegrass in a pasture 
without*wild white clover* 

Ayrshire seed is usually sown in the North of England. The 
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seed of indigenous ryegrass saved from old pastures lias been 
used in some cases, and for pasture purposes has given quite 
good results. For hay the commercial types usually do better. 
It is found inadvisable to sow indigenous ryegrass seed along 
with the commercial types in a seeds mixture, as the latter 
become established more quickly, and tend to overshadow the 
more prostrate indigenous plants. 

Cocksfoot has proved to be one of the most useful plants in 
the seeds mixture in the North of England, provided it receives 
proper management. It has the advantage of early and abundant 
growth and makes a quick recovery after grazing. One of its 
disadvantages is that, if it is not eaten in the early stages, it 
tends to become coarse ; stock then refuse it, and a rough, 
tufted, unsightly pasture is the result. It is not winter-green 
and so does not provide a large amount of winter grazing. 
Pastures containing cocksfoot should not be allowed to become 
too coarse before grazing, otherwise it will dominate the herbage 
and check the ryegrass and wild white clover. On the other 
hand, if pastures containing cocksfoot are very heavily grazed 
during their early life the cocksfoot frequently fails to become 
established. Owing to its habit of growth, it will not stand the 
same hard, close grazing as plants like perennial ryegrass, and 
it does require an occasional rest period. Light seeding® of 
cocksfoot have usually resulted in tuftiness owing to the fact 
that the plant begins to grow early before other plants in the 
pasture are ready for stocking, and the regulation of the grazing 
to keep the cocksfoot in check in the early stages is difficult. 

Timothy persists well under North Country conditions, and 
while in dry seasons it does not produce a large bulk of keep, 
it is nevertheless useful and is seen in abundance in wet seasons. 
For this reason it is more popular on the west side than on the 
east. Seed from Scotland usually gives a more lasting plant 
than Canadian or American seed. 

Single-cut Cowgrass is the cultivated clover which lias stood 
best and given the greatest bulk when a hay crop is taken in the. 
first year. In the aftermath it makes quite a useful grazing 
plant and is frequently found to stand satisfactorily into the 
second and the third years. 

Seed from Suffolk has been found to give most satisfactory 
results over a number of years. In the hay crop it matures 
earlier than the Montgomery Red, and gives much useful after- 
math. Cornish Marl has been tried at Cockle Park, but does 
not give such good results as either of those previously mentioned. 

Trefoil is now only included in small quantities. It can be 
relied on to give a plant when other clovers fail. If much is 
sown it tends, owing to its early growth, to dominate the herbage, 
and particularly to suppress the wild white clover. It also 
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becomes too mature and gives stemmy, unpalatable hay. On 
some soils it seeds freely and tends to increase in the pasture at 
the expense of the wild white clover. 

Wild White Glover is in many respects the most important 
plant in the mixture. It is a true perennial and, given satis¬ 
factory conditions, it quickly takes the place of the Single-cut 
Cowgrass and other plants which die out of the ley, thus preventing 
the entrance of weed plants into the pasture. The amount of 
seed to be sown depends on conditions. On soils where a good 
seed bed is obtained and it is known that wild white clover does 
well, satisfactory results have been obtained with a seeding of 
only one-half pound per acre. It is most important that a good 
sole of wild white clover should be obtained quickly, in order 
to ensure the permanence of the perennial ryegrass, and to keep 
out inferior species. For this reason a liberal seeding of 1| to 
3 lb. per acre, according to conditions, is usually recommended 
if it is considered there is any risk of the failure of the plant. 

Other Species. 

Italian Ryegrass is not as a rule included in seeds mixtures 
for long or permanent leys. Because of its earliness, and the 
top character of its growth, it tends to overshadow and depress 
the clovers in the first year. In special cases where it is important 
that the ley in the first year should provide early keep for ewes 
and lambs, 4 to 8 lb. Italian ryegrass is sometimes included in 
the seeds mixture. Provided the ley is carefully grazed early 
in the first year the objection to the Italian ryegrass is not so 
great. 

Meadow Fescue, which in some parts of the country is a 
valuable feeding plant, is much too uncertain for the North of 
England. In many cases, even where considerable quantities 
have been sown, it is very difficult to find a plant after the 
second year. 

Crested Dogstail is an unsatisfactory plant, particularly on 
the east side. While it has the advantage that it is winter-green, 
it fails to produce sufficient bulk of keep to justify its inclusion 
in the mixture, and has the added disadvantages that it sends 
out flowering stems which are invariably refused by stock. 
These produce seed and in consequence there is a tendency for 
this plant to increase and so reduce the productivity of the 
pasture. On the west side of the country, in parts of Cumberland 
and Westmorland where the rainfall is higher, and crested 
dogstail produces a greater bulk of keep, the objection to it is 
not so great, although it is very doubtful if under any conditions 
in the North of England the inclusion of dogstail in a mixture 
is justified. 

Rongh-statlml Meadow Grass has not given very satisfactory 
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returns where the custom is to take a hay crop, but for pasture 
conditions one or two pounds of rough-stalked meadow grass 
have been included in the mixture recommended with quite 
satisfactory results. The plant can be established fairly readily 
and appears to give a considerable amount of leafy pasturage. 

Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass has not given such good results 
as the rough-stalked meadow grass. 

Sweet Vernal, Hard Fescue and Sheep's Fescue do not give 
satisfactory results and as a rule fail to establish themselves from 
seeds sown. 

Plantain or Ribgrass, bumet, yarrow and chicory have never 
justified inclusion in the seeds mixture, and it is found that their 
place is much better taken by wild white clover, which gives 
valuable keep, and in addition collects nitrogen and maintains 
the fertility of the soil. 

English Broad Bed Clover has not in the North of England 
given the same reliable results as the true single-cut cowgraas 
clover, particularly on the strong clay soils. The “ take ” is 
much less certain and the amount of herbage produced has 
usually been less. Over a considerable number of years it was 
found that mixtures containing single-cut cowgrass produced 
4 cwt. more hay in the first year than those in which ordinary 
broad red clover was used. J 

Alsike Clover has not proved satisfactory except on good 
deep soils. On the poorer soils it fails to compete successfully 
with the red clovers and is scarcely found in the ley. When 
used alone a fair plant is often obtained, but it gives much less 
hay than the broad-leaved clover if this is taken the first year 
Where the mixture is grazed in the first year on some soils! 
particularly on good moist loams, Alsike is found to persist fairly 
well and adds variety to the pasture. It is not, however 
generally recommended. 

Dutch White , or Commercial White Clover , is not recommended 
for inclusion m mixtures for long or permanent leys. It gives 
good grazing in the first and often again in the second year* but 
it competes with the more permanent wild white. Its use in 
the north of England is now largely confined to mixtures for 
one or two years sheep grazing. 


Seed-bed and Sowing. 

To obtain a satisfactory return from the time of layimj down 
a pasture it is essential to have a good vigorous plant givinir a 
wed-covered sward from the outset. The seed-bed ami the 

f^ nag r en b u th pla y a most important part in the 
establishment and ultimate character of the pasture. Success 

eP 0u1ckl£ to h heRt - fact0l ' fi . a8 , " pon the mixture. 
Quickly to establish a vigorous, high-yielding pasture requires 
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good conditions of soil and an absence of competition from weed 
plants. While there are numerous cases where most satisfactory 
pastures have been produced from seeds sown under poor condi¬ 
tions, and even on land infested with weeds, the risk is much 
greater and more time is invariably required before they yield 
-satisfactory returns. The best and most uniform <s takes ” of 
seeds are usually obtained when the grass and clover seeds are 
sown with a cereal nurse crop. Barley is most favoured for 
this purpose as its growing season is short, and it does not shade 
the seeds so heavily as other cereal crops ; further, the early 
removal of the barley crop allows the young seeds to make some 
growth and become well established before the bad weather of 
the autumn. 

The grass and clover seeds are usually sown broadcast soon 
after the corn is drilled, as it is found that a much more uniform 
distribution of the x>lants is obtained by broadcasting than by 
the use of a coulter drill. It is most important that a good 
tilth should be secured. Both grass and clover seeds are small, 
and satisfactory plant establishment is only likely to be obtained 
with a fine, firm seed bed. A good take of clover is a first 
essential for the establishment of a good pasture and the use 
of the harrow and roller to give suitable soil conditions is therefore 
most important. 


Sowing Down with Rape. 

Sometimes on very light soils there is difficulty in getting 
wild white clover established. In such cases it has often proved 
advantageous to depart from the usual practice of using a cereal 
as the nurse crop and to use rape for this purpose. Light soils 
are frequently weedy and when rape is used sowing can be 
delayed until some cleaning has been done. Another important 
advantage is that the grazing of the rape can commence during 
the summer, and the treading and consolidation of the soil by 
this means is a groat advantage in the early establishment of 
the clover. 

On poor grassland where there is a dense, matted turf it is 
often found desirable to resort to ploughing and reseeding as a 
means of improvement. Where possible it is an advantage to 
put such land through a rotation before reseeding, since this has 
the effect of getting rid of the accumulation of inferior plants 
and of enriching the soil. Where the land is immediately sown 
down with a seeds mixture under a first com crop there is always 
considerable risk of failure. There is difficulty in obtaining a 
firm seed-bed for clover on the newly turned in sward, and there 
is a danger of the reappearance of many of the inferior species 
of plants which were present in the old turf. If for any reason 
it is considered necessary or desirable to reseed immediately 
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after breaking up, it will often be found advantageous to seed 
down with rape, 'in order to obtain the benefit of the treading 
by stock during the eating off of the rape. 

Manuring. 

Suitable manuring is a most important factor in the establish¬ 
ment of the sward. The satisfactory development of the sown 
species is largely dependent on encouragement afforded by suit¬ 
able manur ing . On the boulder-clays of Northumberland, bent- 
grass and crested dogstail very quickly make their appearance 
if the better types of plants are not able to compete satisfactorily. 
On the lighter soils Yorkshire Fog soon makes its appearance. 
Once these plants become established in a pasture they are most 
difficult to eradicate. 

If the wild white clover can be kept vigorous by suitable soil 
conditions and manuring, it quickly spreads and holds the 
ground against the inroads of such weeds. This plant and 
perennial ryegrass have particular value in that they give a 
good sole to the sward and keep out, or suppress, undesirable 
plants. 

The chief aim of manuring should be to ensure a good clover 
plant, and for this purpose phosphatic manures are most im¬ 
portant. The kind of phosphatic manure varies very much 
with the soil conditions. With moisture and acidity, North 
African Phosphate has been found to give very satisfactory 
results. Where the soil is not so acid, highly citric-soluble slag 
usually gives more satisfactory results than North African 
Phosphates. Acidity for young seeds is always a disadvantage 
because the wild white clover and the better grasses do not 
become established so readily under such soil conditions. In 
many cases the application of lime to such soils has given 
most satisfactory results. On the strong clay soils of the North 
of England potash manures have not been so necessary for 
pasture land, but on the lighter soils it frequently happens that 
there is a marked deficiency in potash, especially whore farmyard 
manure has not been liberally applied. In such cases some 
potash fertiliser is desirable. 

The roots of the wild white clover, once established, provide 
sufficient nitrogen for the needs of the grasses. It is found 
better to allow the grasses to be dependent on the clover root 
for their nitrogen rather than to make direct applications; 
when the latter is done the grasses are less dependent on the 
clovers, and may compete so successfully as to reduce seriously 
the proportion of clover in the pasture. In cases where there 
is special need for an early bite in spring, nitrogenous manures 
are sometimes used with success. In the North of England, 
however, the chief limiting factor to growth in spring does not 
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appear to be lack of nitrogen, but weather conditions. Even in 
cases where an early growth has been secured it is doubtful if 
it can be fully utilised in all seasons, for it has a strong laxative 
effect on the grazing stock, which is especially harmful during 
spells of cold weather. 

From results obtained it would appear that nitrogenous 
manures should be used only for special purposes. The main 
needs of the pasture, so far as manures are concerned, should 
be met by phosphates and potash. 

For land in comparatively good heart nitrogenous manures 
are not to be recommended. When applied at the time of 
seeding they tend to produce increased straw with the nurse 
crop which may then become laid and so kill out the young 
seeds, or overshadow the young plants. Nitrogen further tends 
to encourage the grasses, so that they are able to compete unduly 
with the young clover plants. 

On strong clay soils, a dressing of 5 to 8 cwt. of high grade 
basic slag applied every three years has usually proved sufficient 
to maintain first-class pastures. Although it frequently happens 
that no apparent return is obtained for the addition of potash, 
there are cases where these manures show good returns even on 
clay soils. For stiff clay soils sulphate of potash appears to give 
better results than the muriate or other forms. On the lighter 
soils profitable returns are usually obtained from the use of 
potash in addition to phosphates, the rate of application being 
5 cwt. of basic slag and 2 cwt. Kainit or potash salts every three 
years. When hay is being taken from the land it is usual to 
double the dressings of phosphates and potash. 

Farmyard manure gives variable results. On very poor soils, 
particularly those that are sandy in character, it is frequently 
found that a liberal dressing of farmyard manure, applied before 
the seeds are sown, assists greatly in obtaining a good “ take.” 
In cases where after one or two years the sward has become 
very thin or dry, dung has proved useful in helping the recovery. 
On the stronger soils, however, and once a good take has 
been obtained, farmyard manure has frequently given results 
much inferior to those obtained from phosphates; this is true 
both for hay and pasture. 

At Cockle Park on boulder clay soil, 10 cwt. of high-grade 
basic slag applied every third year gives an average yield of 
32f cwt. of hay, while 10 tons of dung in addition to 10 cwt. 
of high grade basic slag has given, on an adjoining plot, only 
29£ cwt. of hay. The effect of the dung was to produce a 
much more uneven sward, characterised by more top growth 
but lacking in the uniformity and thickness of the slag alone 
plot. 

The great necessity for suitable phosphatic manuring for the 
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development of a good wild white clover ley is shown by the 
following results from plots sown at Cookie Park in 1906. Eor 
eleven years thereafter the average crops of hay per acre were 
as follows:— 

No basic slag, no wild white clover, 5£ cwt. 

No basic slag, but with wild white clover, 91 cwt. 

Basic slag and no wild white clover, 23J- cwt. 

Basic slag and wild white clover, 34 cwt. 

Early Management. 

The early management of the pasture is important. The 
ultimate composition and character of the sward depend to a 
very large extent on the treatment received in the early years. 
Provided a satisfactory plant of seeds has been obtained it is 
usually best to take a hay crop in the first year. It is, however, 
important that this should be cut early, for if it is allowed to 
become too mature the plants, especially perennial ryegrass and 
the cultivated clovers, are considerably reduced in vitality. The 
aftermath is best grazed ; if allowed to grow for a second cut of 
hay the grasses and the wild white clover are overshadowed by 
the single-cut cow grass and do not become well established in 
the autumn before bad weather sets in. 

If the pasture is to be grazed in the second and succeeding 
years, special care is needed so to control the grazing that there 
is an opportunity for both clovers and grasses to become estab¬ 
lished. Wild white clover benefits from heavy grazing. Cocks¬ 
foot, which does not become well established in the North of 
England in the first year, will not tolerate the same degree of 
dose grazing as wild white clover and perennial ryegrass. If 
grazing be very close in the early years it frequently happens 
that little cocksfoot remains in the sward. Many farmers con¬ 
sider that cocksfoot is a most important constituent in the 
pasture because when this is present in suitable quantity a good 
mixture of grass and clover is provided. Without cocksfoot 
there is frequently a tendency for wild white clover to dominate 
the perennial ryegrass, with the result that the bulk of the 
pasturage consists of clover. Stock do not thrive so well on 
pastures where clovers provide the bulk of the herbage, as in 
the moist dimate in the North of England the high protein 
content and the succulent character of the clover tend to produce 
scouring. Cocksfoot is also valuable when it is desired to take 
a hay crop. Provided it is out early it gives a large amount of 
hay of good feeding value. It has already been said that cocks¬ 
foot will not tolerate severe grazing, and in some cases, where 
there are, signs of falling off in the amount and vigour of tho 
cocksfoot after pasturing for a year or two, it has been found 
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advisable to take a hay crop. This rest period enables the 
cocksfoot to become re-established. 

While careful control of grazing is important for all pasture 
land, there is need for special consideration in the case of land 
newly laid down to grass. Too light grazing tends to give 
patchiness, allows seeding and may check the development of 
the wild white clover. If wild white clover is not developed 
in quantity it is usually found that the perennial ryegrass dies 
out at the end of three or four years. 

The class of grazing animal used has a very distinct effect 
on the pasture produced. Horses are bad graziers and should 
not be allowed on young leys ; they are curiously selective, and 
bite too closely on those areas where they do graze ; by neglecting 
the areas where their dung is deposited they allow these to 
become coarse. 

Sheep alone are unsuitable grazing stock for much of the 
better pasture land. They have greater selective powers in 
grazing than cattle and choose the finer bottom or leafy herbage, 
refusing the stronger growing portions of the herbage and the 
flowering stems. 

At Cockle Park it was found that, when sheep alone were 
used for grazing improved pasture, only one-half the live weight 
increase per acre was produced as compared with that obtained 
from a mixed stock of cattle and sheep. In the early life of a 
pasture it is particularly important that some cattle should be 
run with the sheep stock; with sheep alone it is very difficult 
to prevent a large number of the plants sending up flowering 
stems, unless by grazing so heavily as to check seriously the 
cocksfoot and timothy. Cattle are the best grazing animals 
because they have not the same selective power, and graze much 
more evenly. In the North of England there has been a great 
improvement in pasture management during recent years, and 
the harmful effects of unbalanced stocking with sheep are not 
seen to anything like the same extent as formerly. Considerable 
numbers of cattle are fattened on pasture in the North of England, 
but on the best lands great care is taken to clean up the roughage 
by means of store cattle after the fattening cattle have been 
finished. 

Young leys should not be used for wintering stock, especially 
cattle. Apart from the fact that cattle do not thrive well because 
they lie cold and wet, they plunge the ground. Young pastures 
are characteristically more open and free from turf than old 
ones, so that heavy treading produces much more harmful results. 

When a good plant has been obtained from the time of first 
seeding down there is not the same likelihood of large numbers 
of weeds being present in the pasture. Despite good management, 
however, docks and the common thistle frequently give trouble 
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on newly formed pastures, and tend to spread more rapidly than 
on old pastures. By taking a hay crop in the first year thistles 
and similar weeds are checked and subsequent control is made 
easier . Systematic early cutting of thistles and removal of docks 
in the early years is very helpful in securing a clean sward. The 
importance of adequate fencing in oi'der to facilitate the control 
of grazing cannot be over-emphasised. Recent grassland com¬ 
petitions show the impossibility of efficient control of the grazing 
where for any reason a large area has to be grazed as a single 
unit. Control of grazing is by no means the least important 
factor in securing the fullest returns from land laid away to grass. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


R. W. Wheldon. 


II.—NORTH WALES. 

Wales, with its mild climate and high rainfall, has from early 
tames been a pastoral country. Grass is easily established and 
it grows luxuriantly, for little of the country lies more than 
fifty miles inland from the western seaboard. On the larger 
lowland farms, mixed farming was until recently practised, 
and the sale of oats contributed largely to the annual income. 
Apart from the normal arable break in the rotation, it was not 
unusual for additional fields to be put to oats for two years in 
succession and to be seeded back to grass without roots. Of 
late years, very little ploughing is done on these farms. There 
is consequently but little winter fattening of cattle, and though 
a considerable amount of summer fattening is practised, many 
of these farms are largely devoted to dairying, whilst others 
have gone over to the production of fat lambs. The high prico 
of spring stores, and the fact that the autumn markets are 
often glutted with unfinished butcher’s beasts (in so much 
that but little of the land can fatten a beast over summer 
unaided), is already causing the more enlightened farmers to 
turn their thoughts towards a wider policy. This tendency is 
heightened, too, by the difficulty found in maintaining' the 
productivity of grassland when a heavy stook of sheep has to 
be carried. Heavy grazing by sheep, especially over winter 
and into the late spring months, makes it supremely difficult 
to check the development of bent grass on the lighter lands, 
usually deficient in lime and liable at best to develop a mat 
from the fourth to the seventh year from seeding. Tho 
continued production of early fat lambs, with the increased 
drain upon the mineral resources of the pastures that such a 
practice implies, is in some cases becoming alarmingly obvious.. 
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The heavy dressings of lime and phosphate, especially bone 
compounds, given in the past to such land may have been 
adequate to meet most mineral requirements in the past. It 
is to be feared, however, that departure from these practices 
may lead to depletion of mineral elements when the reserves 
of these carried over from the old regime become exhausted. 

When it is realised (as we shall later attempt to show more 
fully) that but little of our sown pastures can be expected 
ultimately to develop into good quality permanent grass, and 
then only after passing through a long period of low produc¬ 
tivity in the meantime, it is clear that maximum production 
in North Wales is best attained by recourse to more frequent 
breaking up of grass and re-estabhshment. This may. best be 
accomplished by restoring the land through a short rotation 
of arable crops, or by the ploughing of the land in its fourth 
or fifth year when its productivity is declining and immediately 
re-seeding it. 

On the smaller hill farm also, though the proportion of 
land under the plough at any one time is small, the effect of 
the plough on the general economy of the farm is great. And 
though deterioration in pastures is fairly rapid, it is easy to 
break up and to lay down long leys. Temporary leys have 
been greatly improved during late years, especially with the 
wider use of Wild White Clover, and deterioration does not set, 
in as early in the life of the ley, or as severely, as it used to. 

In the western districts there is not the sharp differentiation 
between arable and grass land which exists in most parts of 
England. The farmer ploughs most of his fields in turn, and 
with the higher productivity of young pastures over old he 
realises that the function of the plough is quite as much to 
maintain production from medium ley grassland as to secure the 
growth of arable crops. 

Seeding and Establishment. 

There is but a chance occasion in Wales for the use of a ley 
for a period of eighteen months or less; there is, besides, but 
little land down for two harvest years. Generally, the farmer 
expects of the seeds mixture that it yield pasture or hay for a 
period varying from four years to an indefinite period. Under 
our conditions the prospective length of ley really matters 
little above the shorter limit of three or four years, for, from 
the point of view of what species to include in the initial mixture 
the problem is identical whether it be contemplated for four or 
for forty years. Inter-specific competition, and the acid test 
of heavy grazing by sheep at critical seasons in the early years, 
will have reduced the sown species to a mere handful of those 
that can persist even by the fourth year, and, the continued 
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occupation, of the ground by these in the future will depend 
on the proportion in which they figured in the original mixture, 
and on judicious management. 


Time of Sowing. 

From work done at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station at 
Aberystwyth, it appears that seeds sown in the open will give 
a considerable degree of establishment between wide limits of 
sowing dates—from March to October. The only useful spepies 
that show any appreciable degree of establishment from Sep¬ 
tember to October sowings are, however, Tall Oat Grass, which 
is of no wide use in Wales, and the Ryegrasses, especially Italian 
Ryegrass. Besides, autumn sowing gives but low primary 
esta blishm ent. It promotes considerable latency in other seeds 
which remain dormant until the return of more favourable 
conditions. 

Prom the point of view of establishment, most grasses can 
give a satisfactory strike from August sowings. The clovers, 
however, fall off even with early August sowings. Rarely can 
it be claimed that the clovers have rooted deeply enough from 
an August seeding to withstand the night frosts of November 
and to be represented against the grasses in the same ratio 
after establishment as they did in the seed sown. Even amongst 
the grass® excessive selection goes on, and species like Meadow- 
Fescue, Timothy, Meadow Foxtail and the small grass® generally 
have not had a good enough start to withstand the rigours of 
winter frost and wet. Sowing in August is too late to provide 
maximum hay yield in the first harvest year even from the most 
favoured and quickest established gramineous elements. 

We can narrow the sowing period still further, for at Aberyst¬ 
wyth they experienced a faff in yield from early June sowings, 
and of the species sown in July Tall Oat Grass and Ryegrass 
alone gave level production from July sowings. In districts 
of high rainfall it is generally admitted that spring sowings 
are best, from late March to early May. Much depends on the 
season, but no chance should be lost after the end of Maroh. 
Practice varies from district to district. In the Yale of Clwyd, 
oats are got in towards the end of March and the grass seeds 
follow in a day or two ; whilst in Anglesey it is customary to 
delay the sowing of oats until after the planting of potatoes. 
On the upland farms, when a fraction of a field alone constitutes 
the arable break, the difficulty of clearing sheep from the low 
ground before early May often delays sowing operations unduly 
long, though in these districts, as elsewhere, the general tendenoy 
during the past generation has been towards earlier spring 
operations generally. 
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Methods of Mowing and Nurse Crops. 

Grass and clover seeds are generally sown under a cereal 
nurse crop, usually oats. This cereal yields better than any 
other and is of high feeding value for stock. In the past barley 
occupied this position, and it proved then the favourite nurse. 
Of late years, however, little barley has been grown; the local malt 
kiln and brewery have ceased to function and the discontinuance 
of the practice of applying caustic lime at the time of seeding 
down (a practice that favoured barley), has rendered the barley 
crop precarious and unprofitable. On the uplands of Denbigh¬ 
shire and Merionethshire four-rowed barley (Haidd Garw) of 
the bere type is still favoured as a nurse for grass seeds. It 
can be sown later and cut a week earlier than ordinary barley, 
both factors commending it for such a situation. 

The farming community generally discriminates but little 
as to choice of oat varieties for sowing down with. Victory is 
regarded as fairly good, though liable to get laid at harvest, 
especially if land be in good heart. Marvellous and Becord 
would appear to be amongst the best varieties for this pur¬ 
pose. 

Neither is due regard paid to the rate of seeding. In the 
interest of the grass and clover crop, destined to occupy the 
ground for some years, the seeding should be lightened materially. 
The change over from the long-breasted lea plough to the digger 
plough, and the abandonment of the broad-casting method of 
sowing cereals for the seed drill, has not yet effected the economy 
of seed-rates that such changes warrant. The variation that 
exists in the size of pickle in different varieties of cereals usually 
sown is also not duly appreciated. 

Grass seeds are generally sown with a hand seed barrow a 
day or two after the com and at right angles to the cereal drill 
marks. It is customary to give the land a light harrowing 
after the com and to tine harrow after sowing before finally 
rolling, though the latter operation of itself is sometimes judged 
to be all that is required. Though the presence of much grass 
and clover growth in the com at harvest is a menace in upland 
districts with poor weather and a late harvest, there is but 
little sowing of grass when the com is up and brairded, for it 
proves too risky. 

Prom work done at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station at 
Aberystwyth it has been shown that maximum establishment 
is attained from sowing without a cereal* Though seeds under 
cereals tend to be hampered by the nurse crop, yet the cereal 
may prove less aggressive than the ryegrass elements of the 
seeds mixture itself if these be allowed to grow unhampered 
during the seeding year and the autumn grazing be not regulated. 
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If a cereal nurse be used, then it is better that the cereal be 
cut at the milk ripe stage, removing it after its nursing duties 
have expired. 

Cruciferous plants, such as rape, mustard and turnips, or 
a mixture of these, prove better still as nurse crops because 
they can be grazed intermittently from the early establishment 
period. 

Rape has found considerable favour in Wales as a nurse 
crop for grass seeds, especially on upland farms where the 
effective cleaning of the land cannot be accomplished early 
enough for cereal sowing in spring, and where outlying portions 
are frequently laid down without being put through a full 
rotation. Summer rape has for long been the favourite means 
of finishing backward sheep on the lowland in autumn, whilst 
rape sown after the beginning of August has been similarly 
favoured for use in February and March. Of late years the 
practice of seeding down with rape is spreading here also, especi¬ 
ally where the land is ploughed up from poor grass and imme¬ 
diately re-sown. For such conditions rape is especially useful, 
for with the high spring rainfall the best of the spring grazing is 
available before ploughing up the ley, and rape does best when 
sown towards June. It is well to note, however, that for such 
conditions a seeding of 4 to 6 lb. of rape per acre is ample, low 
though it appears when compared with a seeding of 14 to 15 lb. 
when rape alone is sown. 

When sowing under rape, a well-regulated scheme of inter¬ 
mittent grazing should be practised from about the 10th week 
after sowing. Sheep are ideal for this, and the practice reduces 
competition amongst the sown species in the seeding year and 
consolidation follows the treading. 

Establishment 

The established sward should be consolidated as soon an 
possible. Clovers benefit particularly from consolidation, m 
is seen by their abundance on headlands and near gateways 
where maximum treading is found. If rolling is difficult after 
sowing, sheep can be brought on as early as possible. The 
maiden seeds should be rolled in spring of the first harvest year. 
The period between autumn of the seeding year and late spring 
of the first harvest year is one of paramount importance in 
relation to successful establishment. There is no doubt that 
for long-term leys and for permanent pasture, careful inter¬ 
mittent grazing alone should be practised during this period; 
if possible tins should also be the treatment to be aimed at 
throughout the summer of the maiden seeds. Even if 

JV™* ^2? ^ t, L^? V ‘ de a crop of W summer, it is best 
that intermitted t az mg be practised into late spring and the 
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field be put up for hay late and cut early. Luxuriant autumn 
growth left ungrazed until late in the seeding year, and the taking 
of late and heavy hay crops in the first harvest year, are prac¬ 
tices to be deplored in that they prove harmful to the establish¬ 
ment of the slow-growing species. In North Wales, however, 
the fact that maiden seeds are grazed to the bone in the first 
winter, since usually the active native sheep has the run of the 
low ground from early November till April, works havoc upon 
the ley. 


There has been considerable change in the practice of manur¬ 
ing both during the rotation and for young leys in North Wales 
in the last twenty years. It used to be the practice to give 
very heavy dressings of yard manure for roots, and the land 
would subsequently receive no manure until the second year 
in grass, i.e., between the* first and the second crops of hay. 

The root crops often showed excessive signs of disease, and 
the cereal nurse crop was encouraged to produce exoessive 
growth that often got laid to the detriment of the seeds. Gradu¬ 
ally there has come a change towards giving the root crop but 
little farmyard manure and to supplement with artificial manures. 
The manure thus saved is given to the young grass during the 
winter of the seeding year in preparation for the first crop of 
hay. Where hay is taken off the young leys for the first two 
seasons, as is commonly the case in Wales, this undoubtedly 
favours the establishment of the grasses. In some districts it 
is customary to apply yard manure both in the autumn of the 
seeding year and again after the first crop of hay has been 
removed, this second application to be followed with a good 
dressing of basic slag in the autumn of the first harvest year. 
This, it is contended, is the safest course to ensure a sound 
growth of wild white clover. Whether the benefit derived 
from autumn dunging in the early years of the ley be entirely 
due to its fertilizing effect, or, in part to the shelter it gives the 
young seedlings and to its deterrent effect upon excessively 
dose grazing by sheep, it is not easy to determine. 

The application of February and September doses of nitrogen 
to leys in their later years to provide respectively early and late 
bites, is a practice that is becoming increasingly popular. In 
our country, where scarcity of grass between May and September 
is not generally a serious menace, this seems to be a commend¬ 
able way of utilising nitrogenous manures. Our climate allows 
of the extension of the growing season thus at either end, and 
the growth thus fostered is indeed welcome where such a heavy 
stock of sheep is carried over winter. The sowing of ia catch 
crop of Italian Ryegrass with com after grass to give winter 
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grazing in the stubble, also serves to reduce the scarcity of 
winter keep, and incidentally it should serve to ease the strain 
otherwise imposed on young leys during establishment. 

While disc ussing the question of ekeing out winter keep in the 
open it is worthy of mention that much can be done towards 
providing for this if proper regard be paid when the mixture is 
compounded to the seasonality of growth in the various species. 
Italian Ryegrass is outstanding in greenness between November 
and May; Perennial Ryegrass, Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass 
and Crested Dogstail are also alike green over our mild open 
winter. Cocksfoot and Foxtail start growth early in spring, 
and though the winter growth of clovers as a class is almost 
negligible, Red Clovers are of value in autumn for they fill the 
gap that comes with the decline of the grasses from their zenith, 
i.e., between July and September, the extra late red clover 
(Montgomery and Cornish Marl) being especially valuable at 
this period and during periodic droughts. 

Prom the third year onwards it is customary to give the 
leys a dressing of some 6 to 8 cwt. of basic slag every third year. 
With the spread of the practice of ploughing up old leys and 
immediately re-seeding, the proved value of heavy dressings 
of basic slag in seedling establishment should be emphasised. 

Competition and Persistency. 

Competition amongst the several species included in mixtures 
is very severe. The directing of such competition, as far as it 
is in the power of the agriculturist to control it, can be more intel¬ 
ligently undertaken if the manner of the aggression be known 
beforehand. Some species, like the ryegrasses, are aggressive 
because they get away well in the seedling year; Italian Rye¬ 
grass is doubly favoured because it quickens especially early 
in the season. Species like Rough-Stalked Meadow* Grass, 
Wild White Clover, Agrostis and Meadow Foxtail are aggressive 
in later harvest years because they are endowed with special 
means of vegetative reproduction, whilst others such as Sweet 
Vernal, Yorkshire Fog, and Crested Dogstail, depend for their 
success upon the ease with which they reproduce and re-establish 
themselves from seed, especially where inadequate grazing and 
neglect of mowing allow them. Others, suoh as Perennial 
Ryegrass, are biologically adapted to withstand heavy grazing 
and persistent treading. likewise amongst the clovers Broad 
Red, by its earliness, depresses all other clovers, as the red 
clovers generally do in turn depress Alsike and White Clover 
in the early years of a ley when they co-exist in the sward, It 
is a realisation of this fact, and the difficulty of adequately 
controlling it, that has forced us to adopt an initial seeding 
|of only those elements that will eventually persist in the sward, 
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to concentrate on an adequate seeding of this handful of per¬ 
manent elements, even at the expense of foregoing the temporary 
high yields given, in the first harvest year, by fugitive species 
destined to pass out at an early date. In the eastern countries 
this has led to the abandonment of all red clover species from 
many seeds mixtures destined for permanent pasture, and the 
adoption of ultra simple mixtures of but three or four species such 
as Cocksfoot, Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass, Perennial Rye¬ 
grass and Wild White Clover. 

Under the conditions that prevail in Western Wales, some 
five species alone of the multiplicity that have from time to 
time been tested, persist into the fifth year and beyond. They 
are Perennial Ryegrass, Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass, Crested 
Dogstail, Cocksfoot and Wild White Clover, and the farmer 
must needs depend in the main on these for successful estab¬ 
lishment. Under the best conditions the sward tends to deteri¬ 
orate ; Yorkshire Fog and Bent Grass come in quickly on the 
lighter soils and with inadequate cleaning. 

Heavy sowings of Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass (2-6 lb.), 
Wild White Clover (1-2 lb.) and Crested Dogstail (2-6 lb.), 
arrest deterioration and fill up the bottom quickly. Heavy 
seedings of Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass pay well in regions 
of high rainfall, and Crested Dogstail is an effective check on 
Bent Grass on the lighter lands where this weed proves such a 
ready menace. Perennial Ryegrass thrives well alongside of 
Wild White Clover, the latter supplying the high nitrogen 
content that this grass seems to need. Cocksfoot, because of 
its earliness, both in spring and in aftermath, is largely favoured 
by the sheep grazier, though it is viewed with disfavour by the 
cattle grazier and fattener. Light seeding of this grass favours 
tufted growth. With a seeding of 6 lb. and upwards this unde¬ 
sirable feature is not so noticeable, but this grass needs careful 
management or else it grows rank and aggressive. Meadow 
Fescue stands competition badly, and succumbs easily to the 
Ryegrasses which in our climate are far superior to it. Timothy 
fails to stand the heavy grazing of sheep, though in swards 
annually mown it persists well, and could be sown in much 
larger quantities than are usually the practice where conditions 
of cropping and management favour it. 

Broad Red Clover is too short lived to be included in any 
quantity in long leys. Its liability to depress White Clover in 
the early stages is too serious a feature to warrant its inclusion. 
Montgomery Red Clover, Swedish Late Clover and maybe Wild 
Red Clover are very useful in late districts at high elevations 
and of low fertility. The first mentioned, along with Timothy, 
does particularly well on the uplands where the hay season is 
late* On upland peat in Merionethshire surprisingly successful 
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establishment has been attained from a seeding of Timothy, 
Alsike, Rough-Stalked Meadow Grass and Wild White Clover. 

The deterioration that so readily threatens can bo better 
arrested by grazing than by putting to hay, the good effect of 
treading in getting ungerminated seeds and weaik seedlings to 
the light being a feature of the grazing method. It is, however, 
difficult to cater for the demand usually prevalent in Wales, 
viz., for a mixture to be mown for two or three years that will 
give a resultant sward for grazing for subsequent years. Single¬ 
purpose mixtures for hay or for grazing are easy enough to 
compound and the suggestion that grazing and haying be met 
in the same season from the same sward, by putting up for 
hay when the best of the spring growth has been removed by 
grazing stock, seems to be too revolutionary for immediate 
general adoption. 

Species and Strain. 

The need for extending the growing season forward into 
spring and onward into autumn, so as to reduce the discrepancy 
between peak production in early summer and the rest of the 
year, has already been touched upon. This need is becoming 
obviously felt in our area of late years, for with the decline in 
arable sheep farming, especially in the south and the west of 
England, and a consequent increase in the grass flocks of those 
districts, the market in late summer tends to be glutted with 
lambs and fat ewes. Owing to the decline of winter fattening of 
cattle in our own area there is similarly a glut of half-fat beef 
in autumn and high prices ruling for stores in spring. Much 
can be done to meet these conditions by the extended use of 
indigenous species of grasses and other herbage plants. They 
have proved for superior to alien commercial forms for per- 
sistency, for leafage, and for the length of season over which 
they provide effective keep. 

At Aberystwyth, in comprehensive tests on the aggregate of 
pasture yields for four harvest years, indigenous strains have 
surpassed other strains by 16 per cent., and in leaf yield by as 
much as 26 per cent., whilst all indigenous strains have out- 
yielded others in the later harvest years. Commercial hay- 
producing elements have a much higher proportion of, stem to 
leaf, a less dense bottom growth and a bigger top layer of flower¬ 
ing stems that are avoided by stock. In the writer’s own 
experience, under conditions of consistently hard grazing over 
long years, the representation of indigenous forms of perennial 
ryegrass and cocksfoot were respectively twice and five times 
what the figures stood at for the parallel commercial strains. 
When we, shall have discriminated between nationality and 
strain' of pasture plants with the same success as has been 
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achieved by cattle breeders within their breeds and herds for 
many generations, and when we have an adequate supply of 
these superior forms, we shall be able to pass directly from the 
excellent short leys of to-day to prime old leys of the old per¬ 
manent pasture type without the lean and unprofitable inter¬ 
mediate period hitherto so discouragingly unprofitable. 

Suitable Mjxtuees. 

Having regard to the purpose for which a ley is primarily 
intended, the following mixtures are quoted (with Professor R. G. 
Stapledon’s kind permission) from Bulletin Series H, No. 8, 
Seasons 1921-28, from the Welsh Plant Breeding Station at 
Aberystwyth. They are necessarily applicable to districts of high 
rainfall and are based on results actually obtained in Wales. 
Lack of space forbids us to discuss any details of modification 
and adjustments. For a comprehensive discussion of the ques¬ 
tion the reader is referred to the above-mentioned publication. 

(1) Grazing only Mixture , to be grazed from 8 to 12 weeks 


after sowing, in its simplest form. 

Lb. per 
acre. 

Italian Ryograss ....... 8 

Genuine Esc Old Pasture Perennial Ryegrass . . 14 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass ..... 4-6 

Genuine Wild White Clover . 2-3 


(2) Grazing—Say Mixture, i.e., for grazing and for hay in 
the same year. When the sward is grazed till late April or early 
May and then put up for a light crop of hay, after which autumn 


and winter grazing will be intermittent. 

Lb, per 
acre, 

Italian Ryegrass.6 

Perennial Ryegrass: 

Irish* Ayrshire or New Zealand . . > .4 

8val6£ Victoria ...4 

£Jx Old Pasture ....... 7 

Cocksfoot: 

Danish ..3 

New Zealand and (or) Indigenous . . . . 7 

Timothy: 

American or Ayrshire 4 i , , . . .2 

Svaldf Gloria . 3 

and Indigenous . , , . . . . 3 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass—Danish . . . 2 r 

Crested DogstaU—Irish or New Zealand . . 2 

Broad Red Clover—English or New Zealand . .2 r ; 

Late-flowering Red Clover: 

Montgomery or Cornish Marl. ■■ . - , 3* ' 

English Late (ea?-Essex) . . . . . 2, , ri - 

White Clover: 

European .. I / 

NeW Zealand . 1 . . . . ; 1 

Wild'White . . ' . . . ’ ■ '- * * 'l*-' , 
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establishment has been attained from a seeding of Timothy, 
Alsike, Bough-Stalked Meadow Grass and Wild White Glover. 

The deterioration that so readily threatens can be hotter 
arrested by grazing than by putting to hay, the good effect of 
treading in getting ungerminated seeds and weak seedlings to 
the light being a feature of the grazing method. It is, however, 
difficult to cater for the demand usually prevalent in Wales, 
viz., for a mixture to be mown for two or three years that will 
give a resultant sward for grazing for subsequent years. Single¬ 
purpose mixtures for hay or for grazing are easy enough to 
compound and the suggestion that grazing and haying be mot 
in the same season from the same sward, by putting up for 
hay when the best of the spring growth has been removed by 
grazing stock, seems to be too revolutionary for immediate 
general adoption. 

Species and Strain. 

The need for extending the growing season forward into 
spring and onward into autumn, so as to reduce the discrepancy 
between peak production in early summer and the rest of the 
year, has already been touched upon. This need is becoming 
obviously felt in our area of late years, for with the decline in 
arable sheep farming, especially in the south and the west of 
England, and a consequent increase in the grass flocks of those 
districts, the market in late summer tends to be glutted with 
lambs and fat ewes. Owing to the decline of winter fattening of 
cattle in our own area there is similarly a glut of half-fat beef 
in autumn and high prices ruling for stores in spring. Much 
can be done to meet these conditions by the extended use of 
indigenous species of grasses and other herbage plants. They 
have proved far superior to alien commercial forms for per- 
sfetency, for leafage, and for the length of season over which 
they provide effective keep. 

At Aberystwyth, in comprehensive tests on the aggregate of 
pasture yields for four harvest years, indigenous strains have 
surpassed other strains by 16 per cent., and in leaf yield by as 
much as 26 per cent., whilst all indigenous strains have out- 
yielded others in the later harvest years. Commercial hay- 
producing elements have a much higher proportion of stem to 
leaf, a less dense bottom growth and a bigger top layer of flower¬ 
ing stems that are avoided by stock. In the writer’s own 
experience, under conditions of consistently hard grazing over 
long years, the representation of indigenous forms of perennial 
ryegrass and cocksfoot were respectively twice and five times 
what the figures stood at for the parallel commercial strains. 
When we shall have discriminated between nationality and 
strain of pasture plants with the same success as has been 
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achieved by cattle breeders within their breeds and herds for 
many generations, and when we have an adequate supply of 
these superior forms, we shall be able to pass directly from the 
excellent short leys of to-day to prime old leys of the old per¬ 
manent pasture type without the lean and unprofitable inter¬ 
mediate period hitherto so discouragingly unprofitable. 


Suitable Mixtures. 

Having regard to the purpose for which a ley is primarily 
intended, the following mixtures are quoted (with Professor R, G. 
Stapledon’s kind permission) from Bulletin Series H, No. 8, 
Seasons 1921-28, from the Welsh Plant Breeding Station at 
Aberystwyth. They are necessarily applicable to districts of high 
rainfall and are based on results actually obtained in Wales. 
Lack of space forbids us to discuss any details of modification 
and adjustments. For a comprehensive discussion of the ques¬ 
tion the reader is referred to the above-mentioned publication. 

(1) Grazing only Mixture , to be grazed from 8 to 12 weeks 
after sowing, in its simplest form. 

Lb. per 
acre. 

Italian Ryegrass.8 

Genuine Ex Old Pasture Perennial Ryegrass . , 14 

Bough-stalked Meadow Grass .... 4-8 

Genuine Wild White Clover . . , . 2-3 


(2) Grazing—Hay Mixture , i.e., for grazing and for hay in 
the same year. When the sward is grazed till late April or early 
May and then put up for a light crop of hay, after which autumn 
and winter grazing will be intermittent. 


Italian Ryegrass. 

Perennial Byegrass: 

Irish, Ayrshire or New Zealand 

Svaiof Victoria. 

Ex Old Pasture . . 

Cocksfoot: 

Danish. 

New Zealand and (or) Indigenous . 
Timothy: 

American or Ayrshire .... 

Svaldf Gloria. 

and Indigenous. 

Rou&h-stalked Meadow Grass—Danish 
Crested Dogstail—Irish or New Zealand . 
Broad Bed Clover—English or New Zealand 
Late-dowering Bed Clover: 

Montgomery or Cornish Marl. 

English Late te-Essex) . ... 

White Clover: 

European . « 

New Zealand • . . . 

Wild White . , . , ■. 


Lb. per 
acre. 


4 

4 

7 

3 

7 

2 

3 

3 




. , 
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The seeding has to be heavy and the dual service asked of 
the mixture is attained more by a blending of strains than by an 
indiscriminate blending of species, 

(3) Hay—then Pasture Mixture . As the most usual demand 
is, however, for a mixture to provide hay for two or more seasons 
and then pasture for an indefinite period, the following is quoted 
as a modification of the Cockle Park Mixture that has given 
good results over a wide range of conditions hi Wales. 

Lb. 1><T 

JUTtt. 

Italian Ryegrass .. 

Perennial Ryegrass . . . . * .14 

Cocksfoot ........ H 

Timothy ........ 5 

Rough-stalked Meadow Crass and (or) OwhUmI 
Dogstail ........ .‘1 

Late-fioworing Rod Clover ..... (i 

Wild White Clovor.1-2 

Apart from modifications of the above mixtures for various 
conditions and situations, to meet which the reader is referred 
elsewhere above, it is finally worthy of note that only those 
species known to persist should be included. Perennial .Rye¬ 
grass, Rough-stalked Meadow Grass and Wild White Clover 
once established will stand a deal of mismanagement. Tho 
other species mentioned will variously need to be checked or 
fostered to retain them in tho desired proportion, and in the 
interest of the sward vigilance in management must at no time 
be relaxed. 

R. Aluh Robbuts. 

School of Agriculturo, 

University College, 

Bangor. 


HI.—THE BETTER MIDLAND AREAS. 

Since the end of the war there have been many opportunities 
and ample time to test the results of attempts at seeding down 
land to permanent pasture. In the Midland countios of Notts, 
Derby, Warwick, Stafford, Rutland, Northants and Leicester, 
no less than 258,734 acres have been laid down in grass (or at 
any rate have ceased to be arable) during the last ten years. 
Such figures demonstrate very foroibly the great changes which 
have been made in a very short period of farming. It may be 
stated that nearly all the land broken up during the food produc¬ 
tion campaign has been returned to grass, and a further con- 
siderable acreage in addition. The type of land which has boon 
transferred to permanent pasture is that which gives rise to 
the heavier kinds of soil, which are difficult and expensive to 
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cultivate and more especially where cereals have constituted 
the chief crops. Owing to the low prices prevailing in recent 
years such crops have Usually been grown at a loss, or with 
so small a margin of profit as to render the undertaking scarcely 
worth while ; the easiest way, and for the moment the cheapest, 
was to let such land tumble down to grass, and this method 
has been adopted in quite a number of cases. 

The popularity of this tumble-down method was due to the 
fact that in practically all districts attention was drawn to 
fields that had been broken up under order, and put through 
a more or less indifferent course of tillage—in some cases two or 
three white straw crops succeeding each other. After the final 
harvest the gate was closed and the field allowed to take its 
chance. Some of the fields treated in this manner seemed, 
for the time being, to make extraordinary recovery. Many 
cases came under the writer’s notice in which neither seed 
nor fertilisers had been applied after the last straw crop and 
which, in the space of 12 to 18 months, presented a uniform 
sheet of vigorously growing wild white clover. In one or two 
instances trefoil was prominent, but in most cases it was noted 
that the ordinary grasses—ryegrass, cocksfoot, timothy, dogs- 
tail, and rough-stalked meadow grass—were practically absent. 
Subsequent observation has shown that such pastures have 
not made much progress ; they have in fact demonstrated that 
the “ tumble-down ” method can only be described as very 
unsatisfactory. Unfortunately, in these cases valuable time 
has been lost and a poor struggling unproductive pasture is 
the result. A golden opportunity has been missed, because 
it can now be amply proved that where suitable methods were 
adopted, fields where the herbage was previously poor or moder¬ 
ate, are now in grass of a much better quality than they 
carried before the breaking-up campaign began. At the out¬ 
break of war there were thousands of acres of grassland which 
had been indifferently treated for long periods, during which 
unsatisfactory surface conditions had developed. The only real 
and practical remedy was to plough them up and, when difficult 
times can*e, to re-sow. In tillage, a great number of these fields 
produced excellent crops and their reserves of accumulated 
fertility came in very useful at a very difficult and trying period, 
of the nation’s history. 

Much of tfee land ploughed up during the war had been 
arable until the severe depression of the nineties* At that 
time farms, were difficult to let, landlords had much land m 
their hands and thousands of acres were allowed to tumble 
down. On suitable soils, and with generous treatment later 
on, much of this land produced fairly good pasture, although 
it took nearly 30 years to do it. The valuable p 
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•wild white clover were at that time barely recognised, hence 
the long period of time required for the building up of satis¬ 
factory grazing land. Such land made very alow progress 
nnt.il the value of basic cinder and later basic slag was recog¬ 
nised; Research and practical demonstrations showed the way 
towards new methods of treatment and new mixtures of seeds, 
whereby the productivity of our grassland vastly increased. 
Generally speaking, it was not the very best grazing land in 
the Midland area that was ploughed up during the food pro¬ 
duction effort. It is true that some excellent grazing fields 
were ploughed, but they were not numerous. There was a 
fpaling at the time that the very best fields should be spared. 

of the land ploughed out carried only three or four crops 
before returning to grass and official figures show that the rate 
of seeding down was very heavy between 1920 and the end of 
1925, averaging in the case of Leicestershire about 6,000 acres 
per year. 

The type of soil chiefly determined which fields were to be 
sown down, heavy sticky loams and clays being the first to go. 
Such soils are of just the type required to make good pasture; 
they are retentive of moisture and they usually contain fair 
proportions of phosphates, potash and lime—though there are, 
no doubt, many instances where one or other of these substances 
is deficient. 

Armstrong reported many years ago that many of the soils 
examined in this area contained high percentages of available 
phosphates and potash. On comparing the analyses of the 
soils with the chemical composition of the herbage there appeared 
to be some relation between the high quantity of available 
phosphate in the former and a high percentage of nitrogen and 
phosphate in the latter. Helds were also examined where tho 
phosphate and nitrogen were too low, and here the analyses of 
the herbage reflected the poverty of the soil. In some instances 
also the bad mechanical condition of the soil resulted in poor 
quality herbage. 

After examining a very large number of fields in the area, 
the writer came to the conclusion that the mixtures of seeds 
likely to be most useful were those of a comparatively simple 
character. The average rainfall of the Midland area is by no 
means high, ranging from 25 to 30 inches per annum, and the 
general topography is that of a gently undulating country whioh 
rarely exceeds 600 feet above sea-level. The soils of the 
best grazing areas are varied. The eastern half of Leicester¬ 
shire and parts of Northants and Warwick lie chiefly upon the 
Lower lias clay, and soils from this formation are to be found 
in the valleys, 'as in the vale of Belvoir, where perhaps the Lias 
day. pastures are to be seen at their best. The outcrops of tho 
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Middle and Upper Lias generally appear over the whole of the 
Lias area upon the gently rising slopes and summits of the 
rounded hills, and especially on the more elevated parts. Vary¬ 
ing expanses of boulder clay are met with and occasional patches 
of glacial sands and gravels are to be found; these last give 
rise to soils of a sandy and gravelly character usually carrying 
a herbage of only moderate quality but making generally good 
store land. The herbage on the best of this type of land will 
finish heifers well. 

Time and Method oe Sowing. 

We may leave aside altogether the method of allowing land 
to tumble down to grass without seeding or manuring. Sowing 
has often been done with a corn crop in the spring, and whilst 
it is recognised that some cereal crops are better adapted than 
others for this purpose, both winter and spring oats as well as 
wheat have been widely used as nurse crops. With all these, 
wherever the seeding operations have been carried out well, 
and due regard paid to securing a proper tilth, a large measure 
of success has been attained. Where land has needed cleaning 
the method of dead fallowing has been followed and in quite 
a number of cases these fallows have been sown in August or 
during the first week of September. In most cases successful 
“ takes ” have been secured. In occasional instances a partial 
cleaning has been adopted and the seeds sown in the spring 
under rape, this crop being carefully grazed off in the autumn 
by sheep, the treading apparently helping to develop a 
good swan l from the young seeds. The drilling of seeds has 
been widely practised, and given a good type of drill this method 
has proved satisfactory. The seed barrow has also given excel¬ 
lent results, especially where a good tilth had been secured, 
the land rolled prior to seeding with the Cambridge or Ring 
roller, and, after sowing, lightly harrowed and finished with a 
flat roller. In nearly all cases where attention was paid to 
improving the fertility of the soil, e.g., by applying light dress¬ 
ings of farmyard manure to the bare fallows, or by feeding off 
rape, or by applications of slag, a good take of seeds has been 
obtained. 


Seed Mixtures and Soil Preparation. 

The large amount of experimental work that has been done 
has pointed in the direction of greater simplicity in grass seed 
mixtures. The very complicated mixtures of other days have 
practically disappeared because experience has shown that, 
many of the species and varieties of grasses and clovers serve 
at . the best only a very temporary purpose. The factors which 
need to be emphasised prior to the sowing of seed mixtures are 
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so well known that they need only bo briefly mentioned. As 
to the desirability of clean land, there is now no doubt whatever; 
it is a factor that must be rigidly insisted upon if the best results 
are to be obtained. In cases where there has been indifference 
to this important point, the pastures often show patches of 
bad herbage. 

Again, the question of fertility is one that plays a very impor¬ 
tant part in the early development of young seeds. Where 
conditions of poverty prevail, a poor or indifferent take is 
likely to result. The practice of slagging the cereal crop in 
jvhich the seeds are sown is a good one and experience shows 
that where this has been done a healthy and vigorous bed of 
young seeds is generally the result. It must, however, be 
remembered that clean and fertile conditions may easily be 
rendered of little account if a good tilth is lacking. The import¬ 
ance of a fine tilth can scarcely be overrated, and in this con¬ 
nection the value of good drainage must also be recognised. 
Wet conditions axe inimical to young seeds in their early stages 
of growth and generally result in a patchy and unsatisfactory 
pasture. As to the mixtures themselves, great care is neoessary 
in their selection, and many disastrous results can be traced 
to a lack of discrimination in this matter. The best seeds are 
necessarily costly and so-called cheap mixtures have often led 
to serious disappointment and failure. It is not intended at this 
juncture to give more than two or three illustrations of mixtures 
that have given excellent results. The following mixture of 
seeds was sown on a considerable acreage of land, the pastures 
resulting therefrom vary in age from four to eight years, and 
they are steadily improving in quality year by year. The large 
numbers of stock which these fields have oarried during the 
last few years show that the mixture has proved quite equal 
to the heavy demands made upon it. For example, two par¬ 
ticular fields amounting to 18 acres were sown in 1923 ; ono of 
these was rather thin so far as the wild white olover was con¬ 
cerned, and therefore in the following year a further 16 lb, of 
wild white dover was harrowed in; the result was satisfactory 
and a well-balaneed herbage is now established. In the autumn 
of 1930 5 owt. of slag per acre was given, and in March, 1981, 
1 cwt. of nitro chalk. The stocking up to June of the present 
year (1931) was as follows: from April 22 to May 7, 62 ewes 
and 83 .lambs; on May 6, 19 bullocks were added. On June 3 
the land was being grazed by 26 ewes and 19 bullocks. This 
land during the last few years has been heavily stocked each 
year with cattle and sheep. All have done well, and the pastur¬ 
age has become well established and now approximates in 
appearance to good old turf. The seeds mixture used in the 
formation of the above pastures was as follows: 
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Perennial Ryegraas 
Cocksfoot . 

Timothy . 

Italian Ryegrass 
English Red Clover . 

Late Flowering Red Clover 

Alsike 

Trefoil 

White Dutch Clover . 
Wild White Clover . 
Total 


Lbs. 

14 

(> 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 lb. per aero. 


In the very early stages of these pastures slag was applied 
at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre and smaller doses of about 5 cwt. 
per acre were given at intervals of two or three years afterwards. 

It may be of interest to compare the stocking of some of 
our good old pastures which have been down for a very large 
number of years. We know nothing at all of the conditions 
under which they were seeded; probably they were self sown, 
or it may be that the seeds obtained from the bottoms of hay¬ 
stacks were used. There is, however, plenty of information 
as to the system of management pursued on these pastures, 
recorded by several observers during the last 60 years. The 
best of these pastures have received very little more than the 
droppings from the sheep and cattle which have grazed them. 
Many of them have never received fertilisers of any description, 
they have never been mown, and cakes or other concentrated 
foods have never been used. Analysis usually shows that the 
soils are in a fertile condition, usually rich in phosphates, potash 
and lime, while analysis of the herbage shows that the soil 
fertility is reflected in a herbage of very superior quality. The 
truth is, the finishing of full-grown cattle and sheep on this land 
does not make a great demand upon those constituents of the 
soil upon which fertility depends. These pastures have always been 
heavily stocked and well grazed, consequently there is rarely 
any indication of tuftiness or matted conditions, the constant 
trampling by cattle and sheep maintaining the surface soil in 
excellent condition. The scythe may occasionally be used to 
mow coarse or strong growing patches, and this helps to keep 
the pastures uniform. During the early part of the last grazing 
season, 1931, the following notes were made in order to show 
how some of the best fields were stocked about the end of May: 


Kfelita. ' 


Acreage, 

Bullocks. 

Sheep. 

No, 1 . , . 

, 

9-0 

9 

12 

»* 2 . 


. 5-7 

8 

— 

„ 3 . 


. 28-0 

27 

26 

.. 4 . 


, 13-0 

14 

14 

M 5 . 


. 16-2 

20 

22 

M 6 - 


, 14-4 

18 

22 

Totals 


‘ 

~96 

*ew 

05 
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The figures demonstrate a point which is perhaps the most 
important of all in the art of grazing, viz., adequate stocking 
of the land. 

The above-mentioned fields are in the Market Harborough 
district, and on the same farm there are fields which were broken 
up during the war period, put through a course of tillage and 
then seeded down. Some of these are now in their eighth year 
of permanent grass and this year successfully finished a medium¬ 
sized bullock and a sheep to the acre. Experience has definitely 
and repeatedly shown that new pastures can be brought to a very 
high level of productivity in a very short period of time on the 
medium and heavy loams and clay soils of the Midland Area. 
It does not follow, however, that high productivity will be 
maintained if the essential factors in subsequent management be 
neglected and, of these, adequate stocking is the most important. 

The writer used the following comparatively simple mixture 
of seeds, with occasional slight modifications, for sowing down 
over 2,000 acres of permanent grass upon land which had been 
taken over by the War Agricultural Committee, and farmed by it, 
during the war. The land taken over was in grass, usually of 
a very indifferent quality, and much of it had not been very 
well managed. It was all broken up, sown with cereals, chiefly 
wheat, and finally sown down in permanent grass prior to being 
given up by the Committee. When many of these indifferent 
old pastures were broken up, especially upon ridge and furrow 
land, the upper layers of the soil were found to be full of closely- 
packed fibrous material, which when ploughed in deeply, decayed 
very slowly and consequently tended to keep the texture of 
the soil somewhat spongy. One of the greatest difficulties met 
with,’when it was decided to sow down these fields, was that 
of obtaining a sufficient degree of firmness in the seed-bed; 
the spongy undecayed mass below made the seed bed very 
loose and therefore very liable to dry out. Pasture making 
under these conditions was rendered very difficult, but much 
of the trouble was overcome by repeated heavy rolling. 

Sjseos Mixture. 


Lb. 

Perennial Byegrass.14 

Cocksfoot. 10 

Timothy.4 

Bough-stalked Meadow Grass ... 1 

Late-Flowering Bed Clover ... 2 

. Alsike. 1 

Trefoil.. 

Kentish Wild White Clover ... I 


. 34 lb. yior aero. 


Total 
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The composition of the above mixture is based upon the 
valuable data obtained by Armstrong when he made a very 
extensive examination of Midland grasslands many years ago. 
He found that tall and meadow fescue were practically non¬ 
existent. Sheep’s fescue was found in varying quantities, but 
even this was almost absent on the very best of both the old 
and recent pastures. On the inferior old pastures it occurred 
to the extent of about 3 per cent, and in one field it amounted 
to 7*5 per cent. Dogstail was present in all the pastures and 
meadows of lower quality. It must, however, be recognised 
that this grass is indigenous to all these soils. Though it cannot 
be regarded as one producing a great quantity of leafy herbage, 
it tends to appear naturally in all newly seeded land and for 
that reason it was not considered necessary to include it in 
the above mixture. Moreover, its place in any well-designed 
mixture should be taken by grasses which yield more herbage 
and of better feeding quality. The presence of Yorkshire 
Fog and of varieties of Agrostis, together varying from 4 to 
10 per cent, even on the best pastures, is striking testimony to 
the fact that many of the disadvantages of so-called poor species 
can be minimised by judicious grazing. The early results 
obtained from this mixture have proved to be quite satisfactory, 
excellent swards of young seeds being obtained. Subsequent 
management of the young pastures fell into other hands. Where 
they passed into the management of those who understood 
the general principles of pasture-making, the mixture has 
proved to be completely successful. It has also been used in 
sowing down permanent pastures, where the object has been 
to secure good grazing for dairy cows. In most cases where 
the young seeds were encouraged by moderate applications of 
slag and other fertilisers, of by occasional light dressings of 
farmyard manure, and carefully stocked, such pastures are 
now well established. The soil conditions in the dairying dis¬ 
tricts are much inferior to those of the grazing areas, hence 
the greater need and importance of suitable fertilisers in develop¬ 
ing the young turf. 

Treatment of Pastube xn Eably Yeabs. 

, There is a considerable variation in the treatment of the 
pasture in the early years. It is quite common to graze the 
young seeds moderately with sheep in the autumn of the first 
year, but the time during which they are allowed to graze is 
limited, there being no desire to graze too closely. When 
conditions allow, it is a common and good practice to roll the 
young seeds with a flat roller. Much depends upon the lom&r 
manurial treatment of the land and also upon the quality .of the; 
soil, but a moderate dressing of basic slag applied in November 
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will help to strengthen, the clovers as well as the grasses. During 
the following spring the young seeds may be lightly grazed with 
cattle and sheep up to about the middle of May, when vigorous 
growth as a rule begins. All stock should then bo removed and 
the field shut up for mowing. As soon as a reasonable amount 
of aftermath appears systematic and regular grazing should 
begin, preferably by cattle, these being replaced later in the year 
by sheep. These may be run rather thinly throughout tho 
winter at the rate of about three sheep to two acres. This 
ensures that the harmful effects of poaching are avoided. In 
the following spring the character of the season must be con¬ 
sidered before definitely deciding upon the density of tho stock¬ 
ing, and even a little later it may happen that additional stock 
must be added if the rapidly growing herbage is to be kopt 
under control; the critical period is usually during May and 
early June. In the early treatment of young pastures and oven 
in the management of good old pastures, inadequate stocking 
may lead to serious and harmful results; it is generally agreed 
that more permanent grassland is damaged by under rather 
than over stocking. Where the soil conditions are only modor- 
ately good, then during the second or third year it may bo 
advisable to give a light dressing of farmyard manure, it being 
generally found that excellent results follow such an application. 
It is important, however, that the dressing should bo. a light 
cme, otherwise the field might have to be mown again. This is 
particularly undesirable in the early stages of the young pasture, 
overshadowing of the clovers by the vigorous-growing 
grasses tending towards their suppression. It is not desirable 
to, mow in two successive seasons if this can possibly be 
avoided. 

On the very best soils, or on those of good average quality, 
the sooner the fields can be regularly and evenly grazed the 
more rapidly will the pastures establish themselves. As to 
tether treatment, this will depend as much upon the general 
management as on the quality of the soil. Quite a number of 
the better fields which were broken up durihg the war were 
re-seeded during 1922-3-4 and are now thoroughly established 
as excellent pastures, having this season finished satisfactorily 
a bullock and a sheep per acre. This result has been achieved 
under highly skilled management, coupled with excellent judg¬ 
ment as to the type of stock most suitable for the purpose. 
The making of a pasture is undoubtedly an art, in which favour¬ 
able natural conditions play an important part, but its subse¬ 
quent maintenance and management belong to the realms of 
the finer arts in which the Midland grazier in an accomplished 
master. * 

The care with which he formerly supervised tho collecting 
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of the clots of manure, to be carefully preserved and mixed with 
road scrapings or ditch scourings and, during the late autumn, 
applied to the weaker portions of the pasture, is well known. 
The practice of clot collecting is not quite so general now, 
but the regular knocking of the clots when partially dry is 
still much practised and is regarded by the grazier as one of 
the points of good management. His vigorous persecution of 
the thistle by hand pulling and spudding, his excellently cut 
and laid thorn bullock fences—he insists on adequate fencing 
—the carefully and regularly scoured ditches, the neatly con¬ 
structed collecting pens, the well-arranged drinking-places— 
all these show that the art of pasture-making and the finer 
art of grazing require a unique combination of knowledge, skill 
and judgment. It may be doubted whether these qualities can 
anywhere be seen in such a high degree of perfection as in the 
best grazing areas of the Midlands. 

There are areas outside the recognised grazing district where 
the prevailing Boulder Clays give rise to much poorer soils, as 
for example the Sixhills district and the districts north-east and 
west of Melton Mowbray. In these areas excellent fattening 
pastures are to be found, where the composition of the herbage 
and the standard of management compare very favourably with 
those found in the best grazing areas. Such pastures are often 
the result of very simple seeds mixtures, but they require regular 
and more liberal assistance in the form of fertilisers* Occasion- 
ally good pastures are found on the much poorer soils of the 
Coal Measures formation which regularly fatten a bullock per 
acre. These pastures have been developed by the liberal 
use of fertilisers, adequate stocking and careful manage¬ 
ment and it is remarkable how such measures can increase 
the output. The last mixture of seeds described above was used 
with excellent results upon considerable areas of this type of 
land. 

A few cases of seeding down with mixtures of indigenous 
seeds have come under the writer’s observation. These mixtures 
have till now been very expensive and so far have only been 
used under exceptional conditions. At present, there does not 
appear to be very much difference between these pastures and 
others sown with ordinary seeds, but time and further experience 
are necessary before any definite opinion can be formed as to 
their grazing value. 

Thomas Hacking. , 

0, St.- Martin’s, 

Leicester, ’ , . » 
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IV.—THE POORER MIDLAND AREAS. 

General Preparation. 

In the upland districts of Derbyshire, land readily goes down 
to grass. Even without grass seeds being sown artificially, any 
bare ground soon becomes turfed over with some kind of 
gramineous herbage. This readiness to grass-down is in fact 
one of the chief obstacles to the formation of good pastures in 
this area, because the grasses which invade the ground under 
treatment are not exclusively those which form the best grazing 
sward. Moreover, the latter are somewhat slow to become 
established and unless specially assisted may be suppressed by 
the inferior invading species. 

The first step in pasture formation under these conditions 
is, therefore, the thorough eradication of such weeds as Agrostis 
and other creeping grasses, both from the body of the field and 
from the headlands, comers and boundary fences. 

The next step is to improve the condition of the soil with 
special regard to satisfying the requirements of the superior 
species of herbage and enabling them to repress the inferior 
grasses. On sour land Agrostis gains possession of the ground 
and successfully defies the spreading of better herbage. Under 
these conditions the sowing of good mixtures of seeds without 
first liming is sheer waste. Much land in this area does require 
liming before seeding down; nevertheless it is always advisable 
to have the soil tested for lime requirement to ascertain the 
weight of dressing needed, if any. 

In the cool and humid climatic conditions of the Derbyshire 
uplands, drought does not often affeot the pastures, and even 
light porous soils will carry good turf if well managed. If kept 
properly grazed down, limed when necessary, and sufficiently 
trodden by stock, the finer portions of soil are retained in the 
surface layers and the best is made of the moisture-holding 
power of the soil. If acidity is permitted on these light soils, 
however, earthworm aotivity ceases and the soil texture de¬ 
teriorates, dose grazing is impossible and the herbage rapidly 
degenerates into Agrostis, which soon forms matted turf of 
little value. 

Heavy soil texture, on the other hand, has the disadvantage 
of making the land wet and cold and subject to poaching at 
the beginning and end of the grazing season under the conditions 
of liberal rainfall and heavy dews, unless provision is made for 
the’rapid removal of excess moisture. Laying the surface up 
in “ lands ” of four to seven yards width is the time-honoured 
method of accelerating the removal of excess surface water. 
The lands must be drawn up and down the slope or slopes of 
.the field. Mole drains may be ran in the bottom of each furrow 
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to take away any water that may percolate and accumulate at 
these points. 

Wherever the slope is not sufficient to be very obvious to 
the naked eye, level readings should be taken. It is very 
inadvisable to assume from ordinary inspection that a field has 
no definite fall; but if instrument readings confirm the belief 
that the land is flat, the surface should be laid up in ten-yards 
lands with a view to pipe draining if necessary. 

Cover Crop. 

It is not often that autumn-sown corn is advised as a cover 
crop for permanent pasture seeds on heavy land. The objection 
to this practice is that any perennial weeds in the seed-bed are 
thereby given several months’ start ahead of the grasses; and 
after a wet winter the soil may have become beaten down so 
much as to make a poor tilth for the small seeds. On the other 
hand, winter com may be a better nurse crop than spring 
corn on lighter land which is subject to annual weeds in the 
latter ; and in this case the settled condition of the seed-bed at 
sowing time may be advantageous. 

Summer sowing of the grass seeds in a nurse crop of rape 
is a favourite practice with farmers on the light limestone soils 
of the Peak district. The previous crop having been oats cut 
too late for the stubble to be cleaned in autumn, weeds are 
eradicated by spring and summer cultivations—the half-fallow 
—and the pasture seeds are sown from the end of June to the 
middle of August according to the progress of the cleaning 
operations. The soil being warm at this time of the year, 
germination is comparatively rapid and, provided that the 
seed-bed is sufficiently firm and moist, a good “ take ” is secured. 
In land subject to annual weeds, however, sowing should be 
deferred until several brairds of weed seedlings have been 
destroyed, otherwise charlock and chickweed may smother a 
considerable portion of the young grasses. Also it is good 
practice to defer sowing the rape until some seven or fourteen 
days after the pasture seeds, to prevent the cover crop smother¬ 
ing the clovers in the early stages: the rape seed is rolled in. 
Lastly the rape should be consumed before it has formed a 
dense cover and the grazing should not be pursued too long, 
otherwise the clovers may be bitten out. Although as much 
as 14 lb. per acre of rape seed is sometimes sown, it is undesirable 
to exceed 3 to 4 lb. 

Manuring. , 

, While liming, if the soil has a lime requirement, is the first 
essential, it is very important that the seed-bed for new pasture 
should be rich in available phosphates. Formerly the stadard 
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Derbyshire practice in this matter was to apply half a ton pot* 
acre of coarsely-ground bones, but the present stand-by is 
basic slag. A moderate dressing of about 5 cwt. of 15£ per 
cent, grade, harrowed in just before sowing the seeds, has a 
good effect on the establishment of the seedlings; and on such 
soils as respond to potash, a light dressing of this ingredient may 
also be applied at the same stage. Yard manure, however, 
should be held back for surface application at a later date, as 
mentioned in a subsequent paragraph. 

Sowing. 

The ideal seed-bed for grasses and clovers is a soil that is 
firm and moist underneath and fine on the surface. When 
sowing in winter com, it is generally necessary first to harrow 
well to obtain sufficient mould for covering, then to sow tho 
seeds, and cover them by one or two turns with the light harrows. 
The winter com should not be allowed to become too high 
before the grass seeds are sown, March being generally the 
proper month for seeding in wheat. 

When sowing in spring corn, a good take may be secured by 
first rolling with the Cambridge roller—or twice with the flat 
roller, sowing the seeds, and covering by light harrowing. April 
is the usual sowing month; but if the land is ready and the 
com firmly rooted, the first opportunity to sow the seeds should 
be taken. 

Drilling the seeds is sound practice, and its advantages are 
considerable under conditions less humid than those of the 
Derbyshire uplands. Here the above-mentioned implements 
suffice for covering the seed, but care is necessary to ensure its 
proper distribution. If a fiddle sower is used, the light and heavy 
seeds should be sown separately; indeed, this is worth white 
whatever the seeding machine ; and it is a further wise precaution 
to sow half the seeds lengthways of .the field and the remainder 
crossways. 


Seed Mixtures. 

The ultimate object desired is a close sward of leafy grasses 
mixed with wild white clover in moderate ratio. Given sui tab le 
soil conditions and good management, this object can be attained 
in the course of years almost irrespective of the composition of 
the seed mixture; while an excellent seed mixture will fail to 
make a good sward under adverse circumstances. The benefit 
derived from rational seeding is that it simplifies and shortens 
the process of sward formation, largely eliminating the Van, 
non-productive period which commonly intervenes between the 
disappearance of the temporary species and the closing up of 
the turf with permanent herbage. 
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There is no doubt that perennial rye-grass of the leafy type 
and wild white clover, associated in the space ratio of about 
3 to 1, form a splendid sward under average conditions. If the 
clover is in greater ratio, the sward is apt to be thin and open, 
except during the summer, when the clover is at its maximum 
development; and when too clovery, the grazing is very laxative 
and unsuitable for young stock, especially lambs. In older 
pastures the correct balance can be maintained by manuring 
and management; but in newer swards an endeavour has to 
be made to increase the stand of bottom grasses. 

If no regard might be had to the cost of the seeding or to 
the yield of produce in the first year after seeding, an attempt 
could be made to secure a good permanent sward by sowing 
about 16 lb. of indigenous perennial rye grass and 2 lb. of wild 
white clover, without any temporary species. Such a mixture 
would produce very little hay in the first lea year ; but it would 
be more satisfactory for grazing. 

Where a hay crop is expected in the initial season, rotation 
species must be added for that purpose. Heavy seeding of the 
temporary species, however, must be avoided to prevent over¬ 
shading of the smaller permanent plants; and a mixture that 
stands up well at mowing time is preferable to one that readily 
goes down. For this reason late-flowering red clover, alsike 
and trefoil should be omitted and only broad red clover sown, 
the quantity not to exceed 4 lb.; and part if not the whole of 
the temporary ryegrass should be Italian: common perennial 
ryegrass is prone to go down flat at mowing time and kill 
out the bottom herbage. When sowing sufficient indigenous 
perennial ryegrass and wild white clover to occupy the spaces 
later left by the temporary species, a light seeding of Italian 
ryegrass—about 7 lb. per acre—along with 3 to 4 lb. of broad 
red clover makes suitable provision for the first lea year. 

In order to reduce the cost of the initial seed mixture, common 
perennial ryegrass is sown in place of part of the full seeding 
of the indigenous variety* This makes a pasture that is more 
productive in the first three years, and there is no doubt that 
some of the common ryegrass becomes permanently established. 
The same principle applies to the white clovers; part of the 
very expensive wild white clover may be replaced with New 
Zealand white or the still cheaper commercial white. The 
latter gives good grazing for about three years, by the end of 
which period the smaller seeding of wild white clover has spread 
and occupied the available spaces* The New Zealand variety 
is of an intermediate character* 

Summarising the discussion of seed mixtures thus far, the 
prescriptions and approximate prices per acre may be set out 
as follows;— 
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30 
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While indigenous perennial ryegrass is the principal grass 
component of the best pastures, special considerations may 
point to the desirability of including other grasses in the mixture 
in certain cases. On lightish soil and especially where it is 
important to counteract a tendency to diminution of produc¬ 
tivity after midsummer, a leafy strain of cocksfoot is a useful 
component of the sward. About 3 lb. per acre, costing 4$., 
may well be included under such conditions ; but where heavy 
stocking and close grazing are intended, as much as 10 lb. per 
acre may be sown. One of the most productive pastures the 
writer has been concerned with was seeded down with a mixture 
based on indigenous cocksfoot and wild white clover. 

Crested dogstail often forms an appreciable part of the 
sward of good pasture on strong land and it has the merit of 
winter greenness and growth early in spring. The objectionable 
feature of this species, however, is its habit of producing in 
summer the familiar toothbrush-like culms which stock reject. 
Obviously only a very small quantity of the seed need be sown, 
and it should not be included where there is likelihood of under¬ 
stocking. 

Experience has proved that it is unnecessary to include 
rough-stalked meadow grass in the seed prescriptions for Derby¬ 
shire, as the grass will appear in the sward without artificial 
sowing., The smooth-stalked variety, however, may well be 
included on light dry soils and on fields which are likely to be 
trampled in winter: its creeping root habit enables it to spread 
and fill up bare places. 

Hitherto little success has followed one's attempts to secure 
by seeding the, permanent establishment of timothy grass, 
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which occurs naturally on heavy moist soils. Now that in¬ 
digenous grazing strains are available, however, 2 to 4 lb. per 
acre, costing la. per lb., may well be tried under the conditions 
stated. 


After-Management. 

In the first autumn after sowing, the same general principles 
apply here as to an ordinary rotation lea. Moderate grazing 
by sheep may be permitted when and while the bite is sufficient, 
but close and late eating is likely to be detrimental to the 
seedlings. 

If yard manure is available, a dressing applied about 
December will not only nourish the young plants but also assist 
by protecting them against wind and frost. Moreover top 
dressings rich in organic matter promote tillering of the grasses 
and hasten the formation of the thin top layer of soil rich in 
humus, which accounts for the superior drought-resisting 
properties of good old pastures. 

Whether to mow or to graze in the first lea year depends on 
the circumstances of each case; but ordinarily it is sound 
practice to take one crop of hay, mowing early to relieve the 
bottom grasses of the shading if the yield is heavy. If the 
field is grazed instead of mown in the first year, the assistance 
of the mower should be utilised to prevent seeding and the 
consequent spreading of culm-producing grasses. Until the 
surface has become firm and sufficiently turfed, heavy cattle 
should be admitted only in reasonably dry weather; and an 
occasional rolling to smooth the surface and facilitate top 
drainage is desirable on heavy land. 

Assuming the soil has been properly fertilised at the outset 
and that a suitable seed mixture has been sown, no appreciable 
lean ” period should mark the transition from temporary to 
permanent pasture. A second dressing of slag after the third 
season may be advisable, if spring top dressings including 
phosphates have not been used; but considerable benefit is 
derived from about 3 cwt. of complete fertiliser in March ; and 
this may be given each season from the third onwards, excepting 
the years when a light top dressing of dung can be spared. 
The mixture should be sulphate of ammonia 1, superphosphate 3, 
potash salts 1, parts by weight. 

J. R. Bonn.; 

Agricultural Institute, * 

St. Mary’s Gate, 

Derby. ' 
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V.—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PERMANENT GRASS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SOUTH¬ 
WEST OF ENGLAND. 

Thu difficulties of obtaining a plant of grass anti clover for 
permanent grass are often exaggerated and are often blamed 
for the absence of good permanent grassland farming in certain 
districts of low rainfall. The real difficulty is not so much that 
of ob taining a “ take ” as of maintaining the right kind of turf 
once it is established. 

In going from the West (say Ireland) to the East, there are 
certain noticeable changes in important characteristics of per¬ 
manent grassland. They are not due to the methods of sowing 
down, nor to the methods of grazing, nor entirely to the amount 
of rainfall per annum. They are mainly due to climatic condi¬ 
tions in spring and summer and especially to the increasing 
liability, the farther east one goes, to recurring periods of droughty 
weather when evaporation is intense. The low rainfall is often 
given as the reason for the difficulty in maintaining permanent 
grass in East Anglia; the rainfall in East Northumberland is 
also low, but in the North periods of intense evaporation in 
spring and summer are more rare. They are still rarer in Ireland, 
where farmers complain about a drought and bumt-up pastures, 
when to English eyes the grass is still green. So congenial to 
good grass is this moist climate, with no rapid drying of the top 
soil and turf, that old pastures in Ireland exhibit a good deal 
of that “ long ley ” appearance and “ bloom ” which are generally 
associated with rich grazing. 

Even in the South-West of England with its 30 to 35-inch 
rainfall there are areas, such as the Cotswolds, where the main¬ 
taining of good grass with its vigorous wild white clover and 
perennial ryegrass is difficult, if not impossible, because of 
recurring spring and summer droughts with intense evaporation. 
Two successive seasons of that type wipe out a big proportion 
of the better constituents of the herbage. This happened in 
1928 and 1929 on the Cotswolds. Yet there is no particular 
difficulty in getting a good start with young plants for a per¬ 
manent pasture, provided that certain precautions are observed. 

Time of Sowing. 

When the seeds mixture is intended for a short or long ley 
there is in most districts only a limited choice of time for sowing. 
A ley usually has to take its place in a more or less fixed rotation 
with a cereal as a “ nurse ” crop. If the habit of using a cereal 
as a “ nurse ” could be discarded and the “ small seedB ” sown 
alone at a time when conditions were suitable, fewer failures duo 
to spring and summer drought would be, experienced, because 
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in the South-West, with its relatively mild climate, grass and 
clover seeds can be sown without much risk as late as September. 
When permanent grass is the object, then, it is frequently better 
to wait until all risk of serious drought is past, and to sow- with 
rape or with no 44 nurse ” at all. For late summer and autumn 
sowing, no 4 4 nurse ” is probably the better practice, as the rape 
stalks are never properly cleared, and are a nuisance the next 
season either as woody dead stalks or as living plants giving rise 
to troublesome new growths the next spring. 

So long as a 44 nurse crop 55 is considered of some importance 
the time of sowing will be restricted, but in the South-West 
there is usually the chance of re-sowing or patching after harvest¬ 
ing the 44 nurse ” crop, when moisture conditions are favourable 
for quick germination and growth. It is more important to get 
the new seeds in at the right time and under the most favourable 
conditions, than to remove the last traces of weeds by cleaning 
the seed-bed and thereby missing a good opportunity. In recent 
years some very successful 44 takes ” of permanent grass have 
been secured on land very subject to spring and summer droughts, 
but sowing has rarely taken place before July or August. 

Methods of Sowing. 

It is well known that grass and clover seeds like a firm seed¬ 
bed with a fine tilth. If the time of sowing is restricted, it 
becomes a matter of luck whether the soil conditions will be just 
right. 

In 1929 about 150 acres of an arable farm, on brashy limestone 
soil near Bath, had to be sown away. The farm had been let 
for open-air milk production on the Hosier system. The land 
was in a run-down condition, much of it weedy corn stubbles. 
Although the whole of the 1929 season was available for the work, 
the resources in labour and implements were very limited, so 
that the work had to be tackled piecemeal, beginning with the 
cleanest and best land. No harvesting implements were available, 
so com “ nurse ” crops could not be used. Fields which had 
been prepared were sown as opportunity offered. About 80 acres 
were sown with no cover crop in spring and early summer, 
beginning in March. About 30 acres were sown with a pea and 
oat mixture which was mown for hay, and 40 acres were sown 
in July with rape as a 44 nurse ” crop. Some winter ploughing 
had been done, but most of the land was spring ploughed. A 
little of the cleanest land was sown on the back of the furrow, 
but most of the land had to be cleaned. C)ne tractor and one 
team of horses were available. Alternate rolling—with a heavy 
ring roller—and harrowing was repeated until the seed bed was 
firm enough. The seed was broadcast on a surface left btf the 
ring roller, lightly harrowed in with Parmiter harrows, 
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land was finally rolled. The season was a particularly dry one, 
but the “ takes ” were uniformly good ; in fact, the whole of 
the 200 acres gave an unusually satisfactory turf. The land was 
cleaned as far as possible, much couch was burned, but every 
opportunity was taken of getting in the seeds under favourable 
conditions. 

Coulter-drilling grass and clover seeds for permanent grass 
has not always given satisfactory results. The condition of the 
tilth should be wellnigh perfect and the coulters very near 
together, if satisfactory distribution of seed and proper depth of 
sowing are to be attained. Under perfect conditions considerable 
economy in seeding may be effected by coulter-drilling, but this 
is rarely experienced in practice. It is not uncommon to be 
able to distinguish individual drills as low ridges overcrowded 
with grass plants for some years after sowing. Between these 
drills are spaces in which probably wild white clover is the only 
representative of the plants originally sown; whereas if the 
field was not too clean these spaces may contain far too many 
undesirable plants. Drilling half the mixture one way and half 
in a direction at right angles to the first, is an improvement, 
but is not as good as broadcasting. A further trouble with 
coulter-drilling arises if the tilth is rough. The workman is 
inclined to lower the coulters, which, of course, proves fatal to 
the seeds mixture. On a rough tilth, even if the coulters arc 
lifted right out, or if the seed is broadcast and then rolled in, 
the small seeds are liable to be buried too deeply and lost. 

* Seeds Mixtubes. 

The value of wild white clover in permanent seeds mixtures 
needs no emphasis nowadays. Its position as the first essential 
constituent of a mixture is firmly established. And, if this were 
needed, it is proved each year over and over again in county 
trials in Somerset). Unbalanced mixtures, however, often 
produce swards full of wild white clover but definitely weak in 
grasses, lacking in bulk and ability to carry a good head of stock. 
Such pastures of good quality but low productiveness have 
repeatedly cropped up in pasture competitions in the South-West, 
e.g., Herefordshire, and in other districts. They are the result 
of sowing down with (a) a weak mixture on land which develops 
a good clover sward naturally, or (6) a mixture containing plenty 
of wild white clover but too few grasses capable of establishing 
themselves quickly, 

# The day of the very complicated mixture is past; the simpler 
mixtoeof the Cockle Park type has repeatedly shown itself 
superior in the South-West, as elsewhere* 

The mixture used on the farm near Bath, referred to above, 
was— 
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16 lb. Perennial Ryegrass (Ayrshire) 

10 „ Cocksfoot 
4 „ Timothy 

1 „ Rough-stalked Meadow Grass 
3 „ Red Clover (Dorset Marl) 

1J „ Wiltshire Wild White Clover 
£ „ Kentish Wild White Clover 

36 lb. per acre. 

In experiments conducted in the South-West a very similar 
mixture has done well and has generally proved best (see Reports 
on Field Experiments, etc., published by the Somerset Farm 
Institute, Cannington, over the signature of W. D. Hay, the 
County Organiser). 

The two standard mixtures used in these trials were:— 


A. B. 

Italian Ryegrass .... — 6 

Perennial Ryegrass . .16 10 

Cocksfoot...... 10 10 

Timothy ...... 4 4 

Broad Red Clover .... — 3 

Late-flowering Red Clover 4 3 

Trefoil.1 1 

Wild White Clover .... 1 1 


36 38 lb. per acre. 

ass: rrr 

In deciding on a mixture the folio-wing points are worthy of 
attention:— 

(1) The objections to mixture A are a tendency to lodge if 
cut for hay, and lateness in providing spring grazing in the first 
year or two; also slowness in developing an aftermath. The 
late-flowering red clover is apt to develop a semi-prostrate habit 
and lie so close to the ground that it is impossible to catch it all 
with a mowing machine. A still more important objection is 
its tendency to smother and check the wild white clover, 
especially in leys repeatedly cut for hay. 

(2) In mixture B, an attempt has been made to get over 

these objections. Italian ryegrass helps the crop to stand and 
produces an earlier spring bite in the first year. Its tufty habit 
of growth, however, does not help a new turf to knit together 
well. Broad Bed Clover is, of course, less persistent than the 
late-flowering strains, but this is not always a disadvantage for 
permanent grass when the persistent strains check the wild 
white. Broad Bed stands up better and produces a better 
aftermath. Mixture B is, however, a compromise; it is very 
suitable for a three years’ ley on farms which must provide seeds 
hay, an aftermath and an early spring bite. , ■ t 

(3) The first mixture given above the one used near Bath, 
has produced excellent swards which with careful grasaBg 
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during the first year or two, have developed quickly and now cany 
Hosier plant and dairy cows exceptionally well. The inclusion 
of Rough-stalked Meadow Grass is usually well worth while. It 
does well in most parts of the South-West and no grass gives 
greater assistance in establishing a thick sward in districts which 
suit it. • 

(4) In the first mixture the wild white clover seeding was 
heavy, but the use of locally-grown seed made it inexpensive. 

(5) Reference should be made to two “ insurances ” when 
permanent grass mixtures are required for poorer conditions in 
the South-West. On some of the hilly land, especially that 
which has a strong inclination to grow bracken, it is often 
difficult to establish perennial ryegrass. In such cases part of 
the ryegrass seeding should be replaced by Crested Dogstail— 
but only on those poorer classes of land. Again, on land where 
Red Clovers are liable to fail, Alsike is often used instead, and 
sometimes even Trefoil for leys. For permanent grass where 
the hay crop in the first year is not so important, Wild White 
Clover may be sown as the only clover. 

(6) The use of these productive mixtures, including a heavy 
seeding of Cocksfoot, can only be advised where stocking is 
adequate and grazing properly attended to. For open ranges 
and large enclosures, e.g., on the Downs, the Cocksfoot in these 
mixtures is liable to become coarse and difficult to handle under 
light sheep or mixed grazing. Under such circumstances it is 
usually better to rely on Perennial Ryegrass, Timothy, Rough- 
stalked Meadow Grass and Wild White Clover. If such extensive 
grassland is regularly mown and tho aftermath only lightly 
grazed, Cocksfoot is still more liable to get out of hand, With 
adequate cattle grazing, e.#., with Hosier plant, Cocksfoot is a 
very valuable ingredient. 

Another case where very productive vigorous mixtures are 
not always desirable, is that of grass orchards. Usually cm]y # 
sheep can be used and the time of grazing is apt to bo limited/ 

For such purposes— 

24 lb. Perennial Ryegrass 
3 >» Rough-stalked Meadow Urass 
1-2 „ Wild White Clover 

28-0 lb. per acre 
forms a satisfactory mixture. 

Again for this purpose the Kentish Wild White Clover 
cleanings, often obtainable at a reasonable price, can be made the 
basis of a mixture. They contain mainly Indigenous Perennial 
Ryegrass, Crested Dogstail and Wild White Clover, and can Ixs 
supplemented by commercial Perennial Ryegrass and a little 
Rough-stalked Meadow Grass. 
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After-Management. 

The treatment of the new grass in its first year or two is 
bound to depend to a large extent on whether it is intended 
merely as a long ley and therefore to fulfil a number of definite 
requirements in the arable rotation or whether the main object 
is' to establish good permanent grass. On some of the sheep 
farms in the South-West, and especially on those producing 
early lamb, an early bite on fresh land is invaluable. For that 
reason Italian Ryegrass is practically always included in seeds 
mixtures for short and long leys. These leys may then be 
grazed in autumn after harvesting the “ nurse ” crop, and again 
in spring as soon as a bite of the earliest grass is available. The 
autumn grazing can do a great deal of harm to the ley if it is 
undertaken without thought or care ; on the other hand, it can 
do a great deal of good if it is done at a time when the moisture 
conditions are right for consolidation by means of treading without 
unnecessary “ poaching.” Early spring grazing is bound to be, 
hard on a pasture and cannot be advised in the case of pastures 
which are intended to remain down permanently 

The question as to whether new seeds should be grazed or 
mown in their first year, always gives rise to controversy because 
both methods are subject to abuse, whilst either, if it is managed 
correctly, will provide a perfectly satisfactory way of dealing 
with the first crop. Hard grazing, especially spring grazing in 
their first year, scarcely gives the newly established grasses a 
chance. They get no better chance if a late crop of hay is taken 
after most of the grasses have seeded. Reasonable grazing in 
the first year, provided the stock are kept off when the land is 
too wet, is probably the best means of ensuring good tillering 
and a thick sward, but the grazing should not commence too 
early. Taking an early crop of hay, the earlier the better, ensures 
that the new plants shall get every chance of becoming established 
and shall not be weakened by seed production. 

The necessary fertilisers should be applied either just before 
sowing, or after harvesting the <c nurse ” crop. They should 
always include a suitable phosphate such as a high-soluble Basic 
slag. To this a potash manure is often a desirable addition, 
not only on light land but on all kinds of land if the new grass 
is intended to produce mainly hay, or if it has not received 
farmyard manure for some years. Nitrogen can be and has 
been used for the special purpose of producing an earlier and 
bigger bite on the shorter leys. It has also been used successfully 
in the South-West on the aftermaths of newly established 
permanent grass in order to prolong late summer and autumn 
grazing for dairy cows. Its effect on the new grass and on the 
hay crops has been good. , 
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New grass, like other crops, develops best and competes 
most successfully with weeds on land in <c good heart.” If 
exhausted arable land is to be sown away to grass, a complete 
mixture of fertilisers will give the grass the best start. ^ In those 
districts where long leys, now often remaining down for indefinite 
periods, are in regular use, grass land is associated with good 
arable farming and the land is in good condition when sown 
down to grass. On some of the upland arable districts in the 
South-West, much of the land sown away since 1921 was 
exhausted and poor ; as grass, it was often badly watered and 
could only be lightly grazed. Yet land of this kind, on the 
Downs and on oolitic limestone in Wiltshire, has responded 
markedly to applications of superphosphate coupled with hard 
grazing by dairy cows fed with concentrates. 

J. A, Hanley. 

Armstrong College, 

Newcastle-on-Ty ne. 

VI. THE VALUE AND USE OF INDIGENOUS 
STRAINS. 

Jjs we are to be intelligible we shall have to devote no little space 
to a consideration of the exact significance which is to be attached 
to a number of words which are nowadays commonly applied 
to herbage plants, while if we are to discuss the value of “ indi¬ 
genous strains,” and put forward suggestions as to their use, 
it is necessary to make perfectly clear what is precisely meant, 
and to indicate the dangers that are implicit in descriptions which 
are not sufficiently explanatory or which are actually misleading 
when applied to plants, and more particularly when applied to 
seeds. 

Indigenous as Applied to Species. 

A plant is indigenous if it is native to a particular country 
and has never been introduced, that is to say, it is indigenous 
if before man started moving from country to country and 
before he started to manipulate natural habitats somewhere in 
a particular country under review such a plant existed and 
flourished in a habitat, no matter of what type, that was suffi¬ 
ciently congenial. 

Indigenous plants may be widely or only locally distributed, 
and owing to the now devastating activities of man, many of 
them are of course to be found in habitats infinitely more 
varied and complex, and altogether less restricted, than would 
have been the case in prehistoric times. It is often difficult to 
determine the precise status of a plant, that is to say, whether 
it is an alien (a plant which has been advisedly or accidentally 
introduced, either as a result of the direct or indirect activities 
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of man or as the result of some unusual natural occurrence) or 
truly indigenous. A number of plants occurring naturally in 
Britain are demonstrably alien, while others, although long estab¬ 
lished and of widespread distribution in this country, are probably 
also alien ; such, for example, are the poppies and dead nettles 
which are to-day common weeds of our arable lands. 

Alien or introduced plants are then perfectly capable of 
becoming wild, that is to say, of spreading from one habitat to 
another and winning for themselves large areas of ground in 
which to luxuriate without the direct assistance of man ; indeed 
they often do so despite his desires and intentions—for, as Druce 
has said, “ 4 the waif of to-day may be a pest in the next decade ”. 1 
Of the herbage plants held in high esteem in this country, includ¬ 
ing those habitually included in seeds mixtures, the great majority 
are indigenous; they are species, however, which are also 
indigenous to other European countries and none of them are 
endemic or restricted to Britain. The most important of the 
introduced or alien herbage plants are Italian rye-grass, alsike 
clover, crimson clover and lucerne. Although the above- 
mentioned introductions may occur to some extent as escapes 
(as wild plants on restricted habitats, e.g ., lucerne on railway 
embankments, and Italian rye-grass on pastures or meadows 
as a result of the seed being carried out in hay or sown as an 
impurity in perennial rye-grass), none of them have become wild 
(or made a spontaneous appearance) on our British grasslands 
to any effective extent. 

Secondabily Indigenous as Applied to Species, 

The state of affairs has been very different, however, in the 
case of a number of European species introduced in recent his¬ 
torical time into America, Australia and New Zealand. Nothing 
has been more remarkable than the wholesale, and very largely 
fortuitous spread of white clover throughout large areas of more 
or less man-made pastures in North America, over the greater 
part of New Zealand and over large tracts in temperate Australia, 
while little less noteworthy is the extent to which perennial rye¬ 
grass and cocksfoot now contribute to certain of the man-made 
grasslands in temperate regions outside Europe. Apart from 
these two grass species being advisedly sown they have extended 
their borders (though not nearly to the same extent as white 
clover) by seed being carried in hay and by other fortuitous 
means, while to-day in New Zealand cocksfoot is as much a 
“ weed ” of thickets and roadsides as in this country. 

The fact that the most important of our indigenous herbage 
species have made themselves absolutely at home in temperate 

1 Drueo, Gnorgo Claririgo. “ British Plant List.” Second Edition, 
Arbroath, 1028. 
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regions in countries to which they have been introduced, and 
the further fact that in such regions they are prone to exhibit 
the same degree of wildness as in Britain, is not only a striking, 
but a very important fact as affecting the British farmer. In 
order to facilitate a proper discussion of this matter it will be 
convenient to describe plants which behave in this manner as 
being “ secondarily indigenous 55 in the countries of their adop¬ 
tion. We should thus speak of white clover as being strongly 
“ secondarily indigenous ” in North America and in New Zealand. 
It is when the seed of secondarily indigenous plants is harvested 
in the country or countries of their adoption (e.g. 9 cocksfoot in 
New Zealand and in North “America, and white clover and per¬ 
ennial rye-grass in New Zealand), and when a part of such seed 
is exported to Britain, that the interest of the British farmer 
is at stake. To this aspect of the matter we shall revert when 
discussing the “ indigenous ” strains of the various species now 
on the market. 

Indigenous as Applied to Strain. 

The whole question of indigenous plants is altogether more 
profound than might seem to follow from what has already 
been said, for a proper appreciation of the significance of strain 
introduces an entirely new complication. We now know, that 
is to say 44 we 55 as agriculturists now know, or, what is of greater 
importance, we are now beginning to act on the knowledge, 
that every species {e.g., cocksfoot qua cocksfoot, or white clover 
qua white clover) consists of a large number of hereditary types 
and forms—that each species is not an entity in itself, but is a 
complex of a vast number of types that differ profoundly from 
each other in respect of their external form and intrinsic beauty ; 
in their biological relationships and vital make-up, and there¬ 
fore in their economic usefulness. When, therefore, we say that 
a particular species is indigenous to a particular country, it does 
not at all necessarily follow that every form which contributes 
to the species, considered as a complex, is so indigenous, nor 
does it follow that the forms which chiefly people habitats of 
one general type will be those that contribute to the vegetation 
in habitats of another general type, although both habitats 
may be in the same country and not far removed from each 
other. The matter is further complicated by the fact that the 
difference in strain representation within the species as between 
habitat and habitat frequently shows itself not so much in the 
presence or absence of this or that type or strain in the con¬ 
trasting habitats, as in a very different proportion of the several 
types and strains manifesting themselves in the vegetation of 
the respective habitats. 

When the foregoing facts are fully appreciated, it is possible 
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to understand much which in the past has seemed obscure in 
relation to the local behaviour of herbage plants and in relation 
to the vast differences which show themselves in the matter of 
the usefulness or the reverse of seeds of one and the same species 
(considered as a complex) obtained from different sources of 
origin—from different localities in the same country or from 
different countries. 

The truth is that the influence of environment considered 
in its widest sense and embracing not only soil and climate but 
also methods of management (e.g. 9 of controlling stock and the 
manner of using fields as meadows or pastures), when long 
continued on the same general average has a cumulative selec¬ 
tive influence on the types which contribute to the vegetation 
of any particular area. Moreover, since there is a hereditary 
basis to the types within the species-complex, if seed is harvested 
regularly either from the older grasslands or from the young leys 
(the said leys always being sown with seed taken from similar leys 
in the same district) in a particular and characteristic region, 
the inevitable tendency will be in the direction of a selection 
towards a strong preponderance of certain types (within the 
species) in particular : of longer-lived types in the case of the 
older grasslands and shorter-lived types in the case of the 
temporary leys. 


White Clover. 

It is well known, for example, that wild white clover har¬ 
vested from the old pastures in Kent gives rise to a very char¬ 
acteristic product (to a white clover complex which does not 
markedly deviate from a certain range—albeit in itself con¬ 
siderable—of types). It is now known that white clover har¬ 
vested from other old pastures in this country, in some cases 
at all events, differs rather markedly from that harvested in 
Kent; such, for example, is the wild white clover from Wiltshire 
(this white clover representing a range of types differing some¬ 
what both quantitatively and qualitatively from those of Kent¬ 
ish). By no means does it necessarily follow that because the 
Kentish wild white clovers are already known to be of immense 
value that, therefore, the Wiltshire wild white clovers (which 
are different) arc of no value, or even of less value. What 
would logically seem to follow would be that the Kentish wild 
white clovers are probably the most valuable for certain districts 
and uses, while the Wiltshire wild white clovers would be of 
the greatest value for other (though possibly far more restricted) 
uses and districts. Let it at once be clearly said that the Wilt¬ 
shire wild white clovers differ profoundly from the range of 
types obtainable from the ordinary white Dutch (imported) seed 
of commerce. , 
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Red Glover, 

The case of red clover is in the present connection even more 
interesting than that of white clover. Red clover, like white 
clover, is both indigenous and wild (in the sense that it occurs 
spontaneously to a greater or less extent on many types of the 
older grasslands in this country). The wild (indigenous) red 
clover, however, differs completely and unmistakably from the 
cultivated red clovers. The cultivated red clovers were first 
introduced into this country over 200 years ago, and at first 
probably wholly in the form of the early or broad red variety. 
The wild equivalent to the broad red clovers is not to be found 
in this country, and is probably the indigenous type met with 
in Southern Europe. There is good evidence for thinking that 
the extra-late and remarkably characteristic types exemplified 
by the Montgomery and Cornish marl clovers of this country 
must have originated from a natural cross between our wild 
(indigenous) red clover and the introduced broad reds, and it 
is indeed not improbable that the other late-flowering red clovers 
have originated in the same way. In general, then, it is not 
correct to speak of the ordinary cultivated red clovers as indi¬ 
genous to this country (they are introduced aliens), but having 
regard to their probable parentage it would be legitimate and 
indeed desirable to describe the “ Montgomery ” and “ Cornish 
marl 99 as quasi-indigenous varieties, a description which might 
also, be defensible in respect of Cotswold and other local late- 
flowering red clovers. 


Local Strains. 

“ Montgomery ” and “ Cornish marl ” are excellent examples 
of local strains. They have been grown generation after genera¬ 
tion on the same farms and with but little admixture with 
varieties from other localities, and as a consequence they have 
become stabilised within a comparatively narrow circle of 
variation-in so far as main types are concerned. This question 
of local strains is extraordinarily important as applied to culti¬ 
vated red clovers in general In the case of the alien broad reds, 
and in the case of the ordinary late-flowering reds (many of 
which were probably first introduced as aliens, though some of 
them may be quasi-indigenous) it stands to reason that if a 
peculiarly heterogeneous late, containing many types and races, 
is grown for generation after generation (for more than 100 
years) on one farm or in one district, the. tendency must be 
to reduce the complex to an average level that suits the con¬ 
ditions and needs of such a district—in fact, for a valuable 
local strain to develops. Valuable local strains are far more 
abundant and well recognised in Norway and Sweden than in 
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tins country, 1 2 not only because of the more considerable climatic 
range, but probably to an even greater extent because farmers 
regularly harvest their own seed year after year and are almost 
independent of seed merchants for their supplies. There is a 
steady flow of foreign-grown red clover seed into this country 
which permeates every district, and which over a period of years 
can hardly leave a single farm untouched, with the consequence 
—and increasingly so during the last 40 years when farmers 
have come to rely more and more upon the seed trade and have 
been to an ever greater extent impressed by the importance of 
high germination and purity as the chief, and alas! in many 
cases, as the only criteria by which to judge seed—that valuable 
local strains which may have been developed, or which were 
undergoing a process of development, have been totally lost 
or so badly contaminated as to lose their identity and 
special usefulness. The implication of “ local strain ” is to a 
certain extent now realised—but too late to save and per¬ 
petuate a number of such strains which undoubtedly existed 
and were definitely appreciated as such some 60 or so years 
ago. 


The Grasses. 

Turning now to the grasses, we can make a main distinction 
of our indigenous species into those which are habitually included 
in seeds mixtures and those which are not. Of the species 
generally included in seeds mixtures by far the most important 
are perennial rye-grass, cocksfoot, timothy, meadow fescue and 
rough-stalked meadow grass; of the species not included in 
seeds mixtures the most important are the bent grasses and 
Yorkshire fog. a 

A further distinction can be made based on the character¬ 
istics of the strains contributing to the species. In the case of 
some species, although there are differences between the strains 
and types met with in the commercial and indigenous seed 
respectively, these differences do not appear to be material, the 
ordinary commercial seed giving rise to plants which a^e of a 
pasture type and persistent. Such, for example, is the case 
with crested dogstafi, rough-stalked meadow grass and Chewing’s 

1 This is true not only of red clover, but to a lesser extent also of 
timothy and perennial rye-grass which fanners harvest for their own seed 
supplies. In Horway there are a number of definite local strains of both 
timothy and perennial rye-grass—of which the Jfedersk perennial rye-grass 
affords a good example* 

2 The contribution that these species make to our British grasslands is 

of course very considerable, and with a better knowledge as to management 
and utilisation it is not at all unlikely that both species, and perhaps York¬ 
shire fog in particular, will come to have a quite important place in seeds 
mixtures for the poorer classes of land. : 
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fescue, and very largely also in the case of Finnish meadow 
foxtail (it is chiefly on account of marked susceptibility to 
disease that Finnish meadow foxtail fails in this country). In 
other species there is an absolutely marked and fundamental 
difference between the strains and types met with in the ordinary 
commercial and in the indigenous seed. This is strikingly so 
in respect of cocksfoot, perennial rye-grass, timothy, meadow 
fescue and tall oat grass, the commercial seed consisting over¬ 
whelmingly of stemmy “hay” types lacking in persistence, 
and the indigenous seed of late pasture types remarkable for 
their persistency. 

In so far as seed supplies are concerned, perennial rye-grass, 
cocksfoot and timothy present a very complex problem. In 
the first place, they are all indigenous to this country; in the 
second place, since they are also indigenous in Europe generally, 
seed supplies reach, or have reached, us from countries across 
the Channel; in the third place, they are all secondarily indi¬ 
genous in North America and in New Zealand, from which 
countries seed of one or other of the species is exported to Britain. 
We will deal with the three species in turn. 

Perennial Rye-grass .—The ordinary perennial rye-grass of 
commerce from Ireland and Ayrshire is probably quasi-indi- 
genous inasmuch as when rye-grass first began to be sown there 
were considerable introductions from the Continent—it is at all 
events “cultivated”. The methods of seed production have 
tended to standardise the product in a quite definite and recog¬ 
nisable direction, consequent chiefly upon seed being taken in 
the early harvest years of short-term leys. 1 The perennial rye¬ 
grass now saved from the really old Kentish wild white clover 
pastures is very different and may fairly be described as indi¬ 
genous and wild, since, to a large extent at all events, this 
perennial rye-grass is of spontaneous appearance and owes 
nothing to having been sown. Such rye-grass bears the same 
sort of relation to ordinary commercial (Irish and Ayrshire) as 
wild white clover does to white Dutch, though not to quite 
the same degree—that is to say, it tends to be leafy and 
persistent. 

As to how leafy and persistent it will in fact be is largely a 
function of the genuineness as to age of the pasture from which 
it was taken, and the frequency with which seed is taken from 
such a pasture. The latter point is probably as important as 
the former, and equally so as applied to wild white clover. If 
a seed crop is taken year after year, or every other year, the 
pasture equilibrium is entirely upset. There will be a consider¬ 
able shedding of seed and a very appreciable re-establishment 

1 The commercial perennial rye-grass tends to be early, stemmy and 
not of a persistent type. 
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of seedlings. 1 It will bo the seed of the earlier and more pro¬ 
fusely seed-sotting strains that wilt be most abundantly shed, 
and if those strains are not inherently the most leafy and per¬ 
sistent (and they are certainly not likely to be) in the course of 
but comparatively few years from the strain point of view the 
contributing wild white clover and (or) perennial rye-grass 
will have largely lost its essentially “ pasture ” characteristics. 

It follows then that the indigenous perennial rye-grass of 
commerce is of necessity a very variable commodity. A further 
cause making for extreme variability is the practice of “ once- 
growing ”. To once-grow as a cultivated crop tends to favour 
the earlier establishing and quicker growing types, a danger 
which is accentuated if a crop of seed is taken for two or three 
years in succession. It would seem to follow, moreover, from 
the researches of Jenkin, 2 that the process of once-growing is 
altogether more upsetting to the balance of types within the 
species complex in the case of perennial rye-grass than in that 
of wild white clover. In both cases the mother fields need to 
be extraordinarily carefully chosen, and particularly so in the 
case of perennial rye-grass. 

The precise nature of the seed harvested from a secondarily 
indigenous species in the country of its adoption will be a function 
of the operation of three variables. Firstly, the nature of the 
types and forms that contributed to the consignments of seed 
originally sent from Europe to the “ new ” countries; secondly, 
the soil and climatic conditions of the new country, and thirdly, 
the type of management under which the seed producing fields 
are maintained. These influences have been demonstrated in 
a striking manner by the researches of Bruce Levy and Davies 
in New Zealand a and by those of Jenkin in Wales. 4 The per¬ 
ennial rye-grass harvested off short-duration leys in the Canter¬ 
bury district is excessively stemmy and short-lived, while that 
harvested from the best of the old pastures in the Hawke’s Bay 
district is altogether more leafy and persistent. The indications 

1 Kxautly the same effect would bo produced if hay containing perennial 
rye-grass were fed out ou such old pastures. If the hay had been taken 
from old swards it would havo been the earlier strains that would have 
ripened their seed—while if the hay had been taken from a ley the matter 
would be far more serious. 

‘Jenkin, T. J. (1930.) “Perennial Bye-grass at Aberystwyth.” 
WOsh Joum. Agric., Vol. VI. 

* Levy, K. Bruoe, and Davies, Wm, (1929.) “ Strain Investigation 
Relative to drosses and Clovers. I. Perennial Bye-grass,” New Zealand 
down. Agric., XXXIX, 

-(1930.) “Perennial Bye-grass Strain Investigation. Date from 

Trials at the Plant Research Station.” New Zealmd Joum , Agric., XL. 

-- (1930.) “ Perennial Rye-grass Strain Investigation. Single-plant 

Trials at the Plant Research Station." New Zealand Joum. Agric,, XU. 

‘Jenkin, T. J., foe. cit,. 
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also are that the best of the Hawke’s Bay rye-grasses are more 
leafy and persistent than our quasi-indigenous and cultivated 
rye-grasses from Ireland and Ayrshire. This suggests that a, 
certain proportion of leafy and persistent types originally found 
their way to New Zealand and have maintained themselves 
under pasture or quasi-pasture conditions. That the propor¬ 
tion of these types reaching New Zealand was limited, or that 
the climatic conditions of New Zealand are not entirely favour¬ 
able to them is, however, suggested by the fact that our own 
indigenous and wild strains of perennial rye-grass from the best 
old pastures in Kent are altogether more leafy and more per¬ 
sistent (in this country) than the best of the Hawke’s Bay rye¬ 
grasses. Such a comparison would seem to hold equally true 
in the case of the best of the wild white clovers (those harvested 
from old pastures) of New Zealand and the Kentish wild white 
clovers. 

Timothy .—The ordinary timothy of commerce comes from 
North America and Scotland, and is essentially of the hay type. 
Indeed, so fundamentally different is it from the pasture types 
met with as wild plants on very old pastures and elsewhere that 
ib is open to doubt whether the commercial seed represents 
types which are truly indigenous in Britain. It is of course 
quite likely that most of the seed that originally went to North 
America was of European, and not British, origin—while culti¬ 
vated timothy was itself introduced into this country. Indi¬ 
genous timothy as such harvested from wild places is not a 
commercial commodity, though pedigree strains based on 
indigenous material and (or) on 4 4 escapes ” from the cultivated 
types are, or shortly will be, available. 

Cocksfoot .—Indigenous seed from wild places is not harvested 
to any appreciable extent, but pedigree stocks built up from 
indigenous plants are already on the market. It is in connection 
with cocksfoot that a general warning can be usefully given as 
to the use to which the word 44 indigenous 55 is often put. The 
whole value of an indigenous plant turns on its presumptive 
suitability for use in the country to which it is indigenous, and 
this of course applies with added force to the strains within a 
species. ^Because a strain of cocksfoot may be legitimately 
described, for example, as 44 indigenous Dutch ” or as 84 indi¬ 
genous Swedish,” it does not by any means necessarily follow 
that such a strain would prove of any particular value in this 
country; it might, but equally it might not. 1 

The secondarily indigenous cocksfoot from New Zealand 

1 On the face of it, if such a strain emanated from old swards or natural 
places it might be expected to be persistent, but this may be more than set 
off by inherent unsuitability in respect of adjustment to British climatic 
and disease relationships. 
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presents interesting features. It is probably derived from seed 
in the first instance emanating from both Britain and France, 
and to some appreciable extent it may, therefore, contain types 
and forms not indigenous in Britain. Since the seed is har¬ 
vested from areas that have been maintained in permanent 
grass for upwards of sixty years, selection has tended to be in 
favour of the retention of the more leafy and persistent forms 
(i.e., of forms indigenous to Britain). This favourable selection 
has, however, to a very real extent been set off by the taking of 
repeated harvests and seed shedding, with the result that Akaroa 
cocksfoot always gives rise to a certain number of early and 
stemmy forms, some of which are indistinguishable from the 
ordinary (and in this country undesirable) French types . 1 New 
Zealand cocksfoot is always characterised by its relatively excel¬ 
lent winter-greenness in marked contrast to the rapidity with 
which the Scandinavian strains develop winter burn. The long 
and open growing season of New Zealand has undoubtedly 
exerted a selection in favour of plants capable of sustained 
growth. New Zealand cocksfoot is the best available substitute 
for genuine pedigree indigenous strains. 

Pedigree Strains in General. 

Not all the pedigree strains of rye-grass, cocksfoot and other 
grasses now being produced in this country are necessarily wholly 
of indigenous origin ; in the great majority of cases they are so 
in the case of pasture types, but in the production of hay types 
a certain proportion of plants from other countries may be used. 

It may be thought that a pedigree strain based on indigenous 
stocks need not necessarily be superior to seed of the same 
species harvested from a supremely well-selected old pasture 
(e.g., in the case of wild white clover and perennial rye-grass). 
However well bred, such a pedigree strain would not necessarily 
be superior for all uses—indeed, a well-blended mixture of 
pedigree strains would be likely in most cases to give the best 
results. The greatest merit of a good pedigree strain is the 
element of certainty which could be attached to it. It would 
in fact be what it purports to be, while seeds harvested from old 
swards, for reasons previously explained, are bound to vary 
over a very wide range and may depart altogether too far from 
the indigenous and wild characteristics which it is intended 
that they should represent. According as a pedigree strain 
attains to reasonable genetical purity it will be very largely 

1 At Aberystwyth a selection has been made of a very leafy and early 
type which, save for its extreme leafiness, has all the characteristics of a 
typical Frenchcocksfoot. the plants selected may well have been the beswdt 
of natural hybridisation between a typical French and a typical Bitfitth 
pasture form. ' * * 
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independent of methods of seed production. The practice of 
more than once-growing from elite stocks is not, however, to 
be recommended since such a practice will be liable rapidly 
to exaggerate any proportion of undesirable types which the 
strain may contain, or which may have arisen as the result of 
contamination with stray pollen. There is no fundamental 
reason why a pure breeding pedigree strain should not be once- 
grown in countries outside Britain. The greatest absolute risk 
would be a complete failure of seed crop owing to the incidence 
of disease 1 and the possibility of contamination with stray 
pollen of types vastly different from and wholly inferior to that 
represented by the strain. 

The risk of adverse selection would, however, be very great 
indeed in the case of a strain which did not attain to something 
like genetical purity, and in any event deterioration would be 
almost certain to follow if stocks were more than once grown. 
From the practical point of view, a pedigree strain of a herbage 
plant does not need to attain to the same degree of absolute 
purity as a cereal variety and, owing to the greater difficulties 
connected with breeding, a considerable proportion of the most 
excellent of the pedigree strains will not in fact be wholly un¬ 
impeachable in the matter of purity. On balance therefore 
—and especially since a system which would entail more than 
“ once-growing ” would in all probability come to be generally 
adopted—it is desirable that the seed production of our home- 
bred pedigree strains should be conducted in this country . 2 

The Ikportance oe Accurate and Full Descriptions as 
Applied to Seeds. 

Under the Seeds Act the nationality of a herbage seed must 
be declared—this is now not nearly enough. A sample of seed, 
if it is to satisfy a progressive farmer, should be fully described 

1 In* the case of grasses, a large proportion of the strains introduced 
from foreign countries are very liable to be excessively susceptible to disease 
(especially to rusts), and it is probably largely on this account that Finnish 
meadow foxtail, for example, when included in seeds mixtures is liable to 
be a. complete failure. It might well happen that a pure breeding pedigree 
strain, highly resistant to rust or other diseases in this country, would bo 
unusually susceptible in another country, when the plants would be so 
reduced in vigour that a remunerative seed crop would be impossible* 
While if the stock was impure, the selective influence of disease would bo 
very considerable, and as likely as not in the wrong direction from the 
point of view of usefulness' in Britain. 

* ^^kmg proper precautions, and with adequate supervision, it would 
no doubt be found, that certain strains in particular could be once-grown 
in certain, appropriate countries without incurring any appreciable risk. 
The matter demands veiy careful experimentation 5 as a start, the writer 
arranged for the once-growing of a typical Montgomery clover in Canada. 
The seed so obtained produced a normal crop of typical Montgomery 
clover when sown in seeds mixture plots in Wales. 
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in terms of the essential points that have been discussed in this 
article. Thus of wild white clover it should be made perfectly 
clear whether the seed is “ wild,” that is to say, taken from a 
genuinely old pasture, or <£ cultivated ”—“ once-grown ” or more 
than t£ once-grown.” In the case of a pedigree strain, as well as 
the strain being accurately and fully designated, it should be 
stated whether “ once-grown ” or more than “ once-grown ” 
from 61ite stock, and where grown. If such a strain is once- 
grown abroad, the country where it was grown must be stated 
to conform with the Seeds Act. Under the Seeds Act the 
“ nationality ” of a sample is the country in which that particular 
sample happened to be grown, and not the country where the 
strain was originally produced; this is a very important dis¬ 
tinction to which the farmer should be fully alive. Nothing is 
more important to the farmer than to know where the seed he 
purchases—no matter whether it be a pedigree strain, a wild 
indigenous strain, or an ordinary commercial strain—was grown. 

Classification of Strains of Herbage Plants. 

Since a proper description of seeds is a fundamental pre¬ 
requisite to their proper use it will serve a useful purpose if we 
conclude this general discussion with a brief summary and slight 
amplification of our categorisation of the strains of the more 
important herbage species. 

In the classification which follows it is- to be clearly under¬ 
stood that the main reference is made to the source of origin 
of the species and strains as such (considered as biological 
entities) which contribute to the seed as purchased, and only as 
a secondary distinction, where necessary, to the country where 
the seed may have been grown. 

Introduced Aliens. — (a) When the species are alien, and, 
therefore, have no strains representing them in the indigenous 
flora of Britain, and (6) when the species as such are indigenous 
but the strains representing the commercial seed are wholly alien. 

Cultivated: e.gr., {a) Lucerne, crimson clover, aJsike clover 
and Italian rye-grass ; (6) the broad red clovers, with certainly 
some of the late-flowering red clovers and probably also the 
commercial hay types of timothy. 

Quasi-alien. —When the species as such are indigenous, but 
the seed is wholly of foreign origin, and is such that it consists 
of an admixture of strains some of which are identical with those 
indigenous in Britain, while others are different and wholly alien. 

Cultivated; e,g. } Danish cocksfoot and Danish meadow fescue* 

Wild: e.g.> Finnish meadow foxtail. 

Quasi-indigenous. — (a) When the variety in question % tftg; 
ultimate result of a hybrid between an indigenous and ,an mtem', 
duced form of the species, and (b) when the seed, tkragh gdM, 
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in Britain (or Ireland) is probably an admixture of strains 
which are truly indigenous and of those which are alien and of 
hybrids between these. 

Cultivated: e.g., (a) Montgomery and Cornish marl, and 
probably some other late-flowering red clovers and certain 
of the pedigree strains of timothy, and ( b) the commercial per¬ 
ennial rye-grass of Ireland and Ayrshire. 

Indigenous. —When the strains are wholly and with hardly 
a shadow of doubt indigenous to Britain. 

Cultivated: e.g., pedigree strains based on indigenous stocks 
of grasses like cocksfoot, timothy (pasture types), perennial 
rye-grass, meadow foxtail and meadow fescue with once-grown 
wild white clover and indigenous perennial rye-grass. 

Wild: e.g., wild white clover and. to a limited extent wild red 
clover and other legumes taken from genuine old pastures, with in¬ 
digenous perennial rye-grass and, to a limited extent, crested dogs- 
tail and other valuable grasses taken from genuine old pastures. 

Secondarily Indigenous . 1 —When species which are indi¬ 
genous to Britain have been introduced into temperate regions of 
other countries and the seed harvested in those other countries. 

Cultivated: e.g., the “ stubble 99 white clover from New 
Zealand and the perennial rye-grasses from the Canterbury 
district of New Zealand. 

Old Pasture . 2 —The Hawke’s Bay perennial rye-grass and the 
Akaroa cocksfoot of New Zealand. 

Wild. 2 —Some of the “ wild 99 white clovers of New Zealand 
and North America. 

The Results of Trials with Indigenous and 
Quasi-Indigenous Strains. 

In considering the behaviour of indigenous strains, no attempt 
will be made to deal with individual lots (pedigree or otherwise). 
All that is at present necessary is to demonstrate the undoubted 

1 To be absolutely correct this class of seed should probably be described 
as “ secondarily quasi-indigenous 54 since there is evidence to suggest in 
the case of the New Zealand cocksfoot, for example, that some of the strains 
are of French origin, while the same is probably true in respect of Now 
Zealand white clover. While in respect of all species the original seed 
going to the new countries would have been European in the widest sense 
—some of it emanating from Britain, some from Continental countries. 

2 Under “secondarily indigenous ” a distinction is made botween 
“ wild ” and “ old pasture ” because it is probable that both the Hawke’s 
Bay rye-grass pastures and Akaroa cocksfoot swards are, in the main, or 
almost entirely in the latter case, due to sowing and not to fortuitous 
spread by adventitious means; on the other hand, white clover has spread 
on to many of the older pastures of New Zealand and North America 
without having been sown. The distinction between “ wild ” and old 
pasture is not necessary in the case of “ indigenous,” because both the 
white elover and, to a considerable extent at all events, the rye-grass owe 
nothing to seeds that may have been advisedly sown. 
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and immense value of indigenous and quasi-indigenous strains 
and of local varieties considered in their entirety. It is the 
more remarkable that results as striking as those that will be 
presented have been obtained, when we consider the high degree 
of variability that is known to exist as between different parcels 
of indigenous seed under existing methods of gamering and 
dealing with same, and also when it is realised that plant breeding, 
as applied to herbage plants, is yet in its infancy. Broadly 
speaking, indigenous strains are rather essentially of a pasture 
type, and it is as grazing plants that they are here chiefly con¬ 
sidered. This is not to say, however, that hay types do not 
exist, and experience shows that with the assistance of indi¬ 
genous stocks great improvements can be made relative to hay 
strains. It is well known that some of the leading seed houses 
have taken an active part with a view to developing pedigree 
strains of the leafy and indigenous character, and it is very 
important that the widest possible publicity should be given to 
the fact that strains of cocksfoot and perennial rye-grass pro¬ 
duced by such houses which have been tested at Aberystwyth, 
though of course varying considerably amongst themselves in 
degree of excellence, have conformed to the desirable character¬ 
istics that are to be demanded and expected. 1 

Evidence as to the persistency of indigenous strains is pre¬ 
sented in Tables I-V. In all cases the figures have been obtained 
from trials conducted at the Welsh Plant Breeding Station 
during the past eight years, detailed reports on which have been, 
or shortly will be, published. It is only here possible to deal 
with the matter in a summary manner. 

Table L —To show number of Plants and of Tillers per 21- sq. ft. 
at the end of the Fourth Harvest Year for Commercial com¬ 
pared to Indigenous Strains . Bata from pure plots (in 
triplicate) all treated in precisely the same manner under 
uniform grazing conditions . 



Commercial 

Indigenous 

Secondarily 

Indigenous 

SpedcB 

Plants 

Tillers 

Plants 

Tillers 

Plants 

Tillers 





— 

- . 


Cocksfoot . 

46 

166 

66 

551 

46 

267 * 

Perennial Rye -grass . 

38 

239 

75 

679 

— 


Timothy . . . . 

29 

70 

50 ! 

245 

■ — 

— 

Meadow Foxtail . 

45 

158 

112 

900 

— - 

— 

Red Fescue . 

— 

—- 


3,543 


2,941 3 


1 See also Roberts, K. Ainu, and Jones, W.A. (1929.) k * Nationality 
and Strain Test of Grasses (with Observations on Pasture Analyses 
Methods).*’ Welsh Jo-urn, Agric.> V. 

a New Zealand (Akaroa) cocksfoot. 3 New Zealand (Chewing’s) fescue, 
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Table II .—To compare the Persistency of Commercial and Indi¬ 
genous Strains of Perennial Rye-grass arid Cocksfoot when 
included in contrasting Simple Mixtures, Data based on 
tiller counts with commercial strains placed at 100. 


Harvest 

No. of Centres 

Indigenous 

Year 

Averaged 

Perennial Eye-grass 

1 

2 

140 

3 

2 

148 

4 ! 

o 

200 

5 i 

1 

158 

6 ! 

1 

'No data 

7 

! 

X 

No data 


Pedigree (Leafy) 
Cocksfoot 


112 

364 

508 

524 

658 

1,433 


Note .—At most control* hay was taken in the first harvest year and at 
some centres again in the second—thereafter at all centres the fields wore 
used as pastures. 


Table III. — To show the Differential Effect of Management on 
Tiller Production in different Strains of the same Species 
—Commercial and Indigenous Cocksfoot—the values of the 
monthly rested pasture being placed at 100. Data obtained 
on a temporary ley in its third harvest year. 


1 

1 

Monthly 

Eeated 

Fortnightly j 
Bested 

Four-day 

toted 


Pasture 

Pasture 

Pasture 

Commercial cocksfoot . . ■ 

100 

23 

14 

Indigenous cocksfoot . 

100 j 

85 

70 


Table IV .—To compare the Botanical Composition of Plots 
sown with simple Indigenous Mixtures with that of the rest of 
the field sown with farmer’s Non4ndigenous Mixtures. Aver¬ 
age results from numerous centres. 




Percentage Tiller Counts j 

j Percentage (hound 

Covered 

Mixture 

Centres 

. 

Sown 

(busses 

White 

Clover 

Unsown 

Species 

Bare 

(hound 

Mohs 

| Miscel¬ 
laneous 
weeds 


Third Harvest Year : Series 1. 

Indigenous [ . )r I 59 I 16 I 25 I 12 I 6 1 —. 

Farmer’s | * | 34 | 6 | 60 | 27 | JI | — 

Third Harvest Year : Series II. 

Indigenous I - I 80 I 25 I 15 1 9 I — 1 20 

Farmer’s | 0 | 35 | 19 | 46 | 11 | — | 42 

Fourth Harvest Year ; Series III. 

'Indigenous 4 I 73 I 15 I 12 1 7 I _ I 5 

Fanner’s * 40 11 49 9 —. , 21 
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Table V.— To show the Effect of Wild White. Glover in the Sup¬ 
pression of Weeds {Bent, Yorkshire Fog and> Miscellaneous 
Herbs), Bare Ground and Moss. Data from grouped centres 
and mixtures (3 rd harvest year) represented in Series I of 
Table IV. 


Average Percentage (Tiller) Contribution of 
Wild. White Clover and Type of Mixture 

i 

Per cent, on 

Tiller Counts 

Per cent. 
Ground Covered 

Grass 

Weeds 

Other 

Weeds 

Bare 

Ground 

Moss 

Fanner’s \ 3*5 per cent. (1) 

50 

17 

29 

14 

mixture ) 14*0 „ (2) 

46 

11 

25 

9 

Indigenous) 13*5 ,, (3) 

18 

9 

12 

8 

mixture J 21-0 „ (4) 

12 

4 

11 

4 


(1) and (3): Average of 11 centres; 

(2) and (4): Average of 9 centres. 


Tables I, II and III are self-explanatory and demand but 
little comment. The marked relative persistency of the indi¬ 
genous strains is beyond dispute in the case of all species for 
which data are available. It is interesting to note that the 
New Zealand cocksfoot in respect of tillers per unit of area is 
very decidedly superior to the commercial, though considerably 
inferior to the pedigree strains. The relative persistency of 
the indigenous (pasture) timothy is particularly noteworthy, 
since this strain, like the commercial, was highly palatable to 
sheep and was subjected to exceedingly heavy grazing through¬ 
out the period of the experiment. The mixtures (Table II) were 
in the main set out on land rather more favourable to cocksfoot 
than to perennial rye-grass, and the relative persistency (under 
heavy grazing) of the indigenous strains of the former species 
is exceedingly satisfactory and well maintained at all events 
for seven years. This persistency of the indigenous cocksfoot has 
boon most noteworthy on poor fields at high elevations—up to 
800 ft. above sea-level. The effect of heavy grazing as such 
respectively on the indigenous and commercial strains of cocks¬ 
foot is well shown in Table III. 

An epitome of the results from an extensive series of trials 
conducted at numerous centres is given in Tables IV and V. 
These experiments were designed to test very simple pasture 
mixtures represented by indigenous strains of perennial rye¬ 
grass (on the better fields) and of cocksfoot (on the poorer fields) 
sown only with rough-stalked meadow grass or crested dogstail 
and with wild white clover, and in some cases with Montgomery 
red clover also. (For further particulars as to the mixtures**# 
next section, p, 124,) These mixtures were set out in jdots du 
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the middle of fields sown with farmer’s ordinary mixtures (non- 
indigenous)—mixtures which did not contain wild white clover. 
These indigenous mixtures have not failed in a single instance, 
and at some centres have given the remarkably high figure of 
95 per cent. 44 sown species 59 contributing to the sward in the 
third and fourth harvest years. On the average of four centres 
in the fourth harvest year we have 44 sown species 95 contributing 
88 per cent, to the botanical composition of the sward—while 
taking all the figures in the table (Table IV) the contribution 
of 44 sown species 99 in the third and fourth harvest years from 
the farmer’s mixtures is only about 35 per cent. The excellence 
and permanence of the sward developed from the indigenous 
mixtures is reflected not only in the smaller contributions made 
by unsown species (bent, Yorkshire fog and miscellaneous 
weeds) when compared to the sward developed from the farmer’s 
mixtures, but also in the smaller area of bare ground and in the 
smaller area covered by moss. 

An early and sufficiently abundant establishment of wild 
white clover is a very important factor in the reduction of weeds, 
bare ground and moss. This aspect of the use of wild white 
clover in seeds mixtures is not fully realised by those who advo¬ 
cate small sowings on the ground that on fields suited to it 
this all-important herbage plant will make a sufficiently good 
spontaneous appearance sufficiently soon. To this argument 
two things are to be said ; in the first place, with the assistance 
of phosphatic manures and generous sowing, it is possible to 
establish wild white clover almost anywhere, and in the second 
place, the sooner wold white clover starts 44 to run 99 on a pre¬ 
pared ley the less will be the weeds, bare ground and moss. 
Because by a third or fourth harvest year there may be as much, 
or at all events nearly as much, wild white clover on plots or 
fields where this was not sown as on those where it was sown, 
is not an all-convincing argument against sowing this species. 
The figures in Table IV are a refutation of such an argument, 
while the grouped averages in Table V show even more strikingly 
the importance of wild white clover in the formation of good and 
clean grazing swards. 

It will be noted (Table V) that in those farmer’s mixtures 
where wild white clover had come in spontaneously (though 
slowly) to fair amount (14 per cent.), the reduction in weeds 
and bare ground was not strikingly less than where the spon¬ 
taneous entry had been insignificant (3*5 per cent.). Where 
indigenous and farmer’s mixtures having substantially the same 
amount of white clover (13-5-14 per cent.) are compared, the 
advantage is markedly in favour of the indigenous (with early 
establishment of white clover) in respect of cleanness of sward. 
This advantage is no doubt to some extent due to the effect 
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of the lasting and indigenous strains of grasses, but that the 
earlier entry of wild white clover had much to do with it is 
strongly suggested by the greater cleanness of the indigenous 
plots with 21 per cent, of white clover than of those with 13-5 
per cent,—at the former centres wild white clover established 
itself not only more abundantly but also more rapidly than at 
the latter. It should be added that the data presented in 
Table V are but typical of an enormous amount of direct and 
indirect evidence that has been obtained during the past twelve 
years in connection with extensive seeds mixtures investigations 
with which the writer has been intimately concerned. 

The Use oe Indigenous, Quasi-Indigenous and Secondarily 
Indigenous Strains in Seeds Mixtures. 

There are three chief ways in which these strains can be 
used to the best advantage in seeds mixtures and we will conclude 
this article by a brief allusion to each. 

To Modify Mixtures of the “ Cockle Park ” Type. —The 
Cockle Park mixture is usually expected to yield a hay crop in 
the first, and often also in the second, harvest year and then 
to give a reasonably good grazing ley for a few years. The 
mixture for such purposes would be greatly improved, especially 
for the later grazing years, by a blending of strains within each 
of the major species, and, from the ultimate grazing point of 
view, by including wild white clover and bottom grasses in 
more generous amount than was advocated by the late Professor 
Gilchrist. The mixture as modified should take a form some* 
what as under, in lb. per acre: 


Perennial Eye-grass : 

Ordinary commercial ...... 5 

New Zealand : Hawke’s Bay.5 

Indigenous (pedigree or ex wild white clover) . 5 

Cocksfoot: 

Ordinary Danish ...... 2 

New Zealand : Akaroa ..... 3 

Indigenous pedigree.3 

Timothy: 

Ordinary American ..2 

Indigenous pedigree.4 

Kough-stalked Meadow Grass) 

and (or) , ■ 1-2 

Crested Dogstail j 

Late-flowering Bed Clover (local strains): 

English (Gloucestershire or East of England) . 2 

Montgomery or Cornish marl.2 

Wild White Clover.. . - 1-2 


Lb. per aero ..... 35-37 


Mixtures far Permanent Pasture or Long Duration (framtg 
Leys.— The experiments which have been in progress at Aberyst* 
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wyth for the past eight years afford abundant evidence to show 
that with the use of good indigenous strains it is possible to 
produce a first-class grazing sward in a few months. The mix¬ 
tures employed have been of two main types, the one for land of 
good fertility at low and medium elevations and the other for land 
of poorer fertility and for land (no matter what the fertility) at 
higher elevations. The basal mixtures have been as under, 
in lb. per acre : 

For Good Land: 

Indigenous Perennial Rye-grass (“ pedigree ” or 


ex wild white clover).14-20 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass . . . .2-3 

Wild Whito Clover.3-4 

For Poor Land: 

Indigenous Pedigree Cocksfoot . . . 16-18 

Indigenous Pedigree Red Fescue . . .4-6 

Crested Dogstail ...... 3 

Wild White Clover.3-4 


These mixtures have usually been sown with 0 lb. to the 
acre of Italian rye-grass and about 4-6 lb. of rape, and they 
come for a first light grazing within about 8-12 weeks of sowing. 
In cases where the farmer insists upon taking hay in the first, 
and if need be in the second, harvest year, Montgomery or 
Cornish marl clover is added at the rate of 4 lb. per acre, and 
the farmer is always strongly recommended to put his field 
" up to hay ” late and to be content with a relatively light 
clovery and herby hay of very high quality. It is not too much 
to say of these mixtures that they have proved a phenomenal 
success, and they have been responsible for creating really 
excellent pastures on fields which have never before been anything 
but inferior bent-dominated exercising grounds. 

Special Purpose Seasonal Leys .—The writer of this article 
is convinced that under systems of intensive grassland manage¬ 
ment the pedigree strain before long will be used for the purpose 
of creating a sequence of ad hoc seasonal leys. Leys each 
designed to cater more essentially for a particular period during 
the grazing season. This is of to-morrow, but it is a very real 
possibility to which the progressive farmer should be alive. 

To quote one example, the evidence suggests that a mixture 
sown with a pedigree red fescue and a pedigree meadow foxtail 
would produce more and earlier grass than could be obtained 
by any other combination of species or strains. If it is possible 
to lengthen the grazing season by the use of inherently early 
strains then it is possible also to use nitrogen on such strains 
further and greatly to assist the production of grass when it is 
most urgently needed—nitrogen in one sense cannot create, it 
can only act on what is present. 
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For the data presented in Tables I-V the writer is greatly 
indebted to his co-workers, Mr. M. T. Thomas, Mr. LI. lorwerth 
.Jones and Mr. W. E. J. Milton, while for information on various 
matters ho desires to express grateful thanks to his colleagues, 
Mu. T. J. Jenkin and Mr. R. D. Williams. For the opinions 
expressed and for any errors that may have crept into this 
article, the writer is of course wholly responsible. 

R. G. Stapledo3st. 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, 

University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 


MANURING OF FRUIT PLANTATIONS AND 
ORCHARDS. 

Fruit growing in this country is carried out under several 
distinct systems of farming. 

In some cases, the holding is utilised wholly or primarily for 
intensive fruit culture, when the land is usually mainly occupied 
by mixed plantations of tree and bush fruits or by unmixed 
plantations of bush fruits, tree fruits or strawberries. On such 
farms there is also frequently a small area devoted to grass 
orcharding. In other cases, fruit farming is practiced in con¬ 
junction with market-gardening and the relative importance of 
the two activities varies in different instances. Again, large 
areas of fruit are grown on intensive or semi-intensive lines on 
mixed farms, where considerable proportions of the available 
acreage may be devoted to stock rearing, milk production, 
poultry keeping, hop growing, cereal farming, &c. Finally, on 
numerous farms, especially in the West Midlands and in the 
South-Western counties, fruit is represented on the farm by the 
“ home orchard ” where the produce may be either “ market ” 
or oider fruit. 

It will be evident from the above considerations that manurial 
practices will vary greatly under the different farming systems. 
On farms primarily devoted to fruit production, manurial sys¬ 
tems will be especially designed to suit the particular needs of 
the speoial fruit crops. . In the other cases, the manurial pro¬ 
gramme will often be determined by the relative importance @f 
the fruit crop in relation to the other products of the form. 
Thus in many market gardens, the fruit is of less importance 
than the interplanted vegetable crops, and the manurial practice 
is accordingly adapted to the special requirements of the latter 
crops, whilst in many orchards grazing value is of primary impori-i 
ance, fruit being regarded as a more or less profitable ‘-catch? ” 
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Crop. It is, of course, outside of the scope of the present article 
to discuss at length the numerous problems presented by at¬ 
tempting to utilise land for dual purposes such as fruit growing 
and stock raising or fruit growing and market gardening, but 
it may be stated that, in certain circumstances, these dual 
systems may be eminently suitable. A few of the problems 
which they present in relation to the manuring of the fruit crops 
are mentioned later in this paper. 

It will also be evident, on reflection, that the problems of 
fruit manuring must differ in many ways from those of ordinary 
farm crops for reasons such as the following: 

In the case of fruit trees, we are concerned with plants which 
are perennials and which are usually intended to occupy the 
same land for a long period of years. They must survive periods 
of very diverse weather conditions during their life histories : 
they are exposed to cold periods in winter and to hot spells 
during summer, to drought conditions and excessive wet at 
various times of the year and to gales which may occur at any 
season. 

The nutritional conditions of trees must therefore be such 
as to enable them to withstand these diverse climatic influences 
with a minim um of adverse effects, and thus extremes of nutrient 
condition must be avoided or serious losses are likely to occur. 

The root systems of fruit trees are very large and the roots 
penetrate much deeper into the soil than do those of the ordinary 
agricultural crop plants, and thus fruit trees will probably differ 
in “ feeding power 99 from agricultural plants. 

Only one particular portion of the tree is harvested—the 
fruit—the vegetative portion being allowed to extend its growth 
for many years, thus becoming relatively large and carrying 
considerable supplies of reserve food materials. 

Moreover, the plants utilised for the production of fruits 
embrace very divergent types, both as regards their vegetative 
and fruiting characters, from which it is obvious that the mammal 
problems relating to the various classes may be expected to show 
considerable variation. 

The above points will suffice to show that the manuring of 
fruit plants is likely to provide many complicated problems, ‘but 
there are numerous other factors which render the subject still 
more complex and which must be considered in any particular 
case if the best results are to be obtained from manurial treat¬ 
ments. 

In order to understand clearly the r61e of manuring in fruit 
growing, it is necessary to consider the general problem of the 
nutrition of the various fruit plants which are grown and, in 
this connection, it is essential to realise, at the outset, that 
manuring is only one factor of the general nutritional problem 
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and that manorial requirements in any given case are largely 
dependent on and closely related to other factors. 

The major factors concerned in the nutrition of fruit plants 
may be grouped as follows :— 

{a) Materials—including the classes of fruits, varieties, root¬ 
stocks in the cases of the majority of tree fruits, and 
the age of the plants. 

(b) Environmental factors—these include two sub-groups: 

1. Natural conditions—including the climatic factors of 

rainfall, temperature, sunshine; soil factors, 
embracing chemical factors, water supply, &c.; 
parasitic organisms—pests, fungi, &c. 

2. Artificial factors or factors introduced by the grower. 

These include soil treatment—cultural operations 
and manuring; control of pests, fungal and 
bacterial organisms, &c.; manual operations on 
the tree, such as pruning, fruit thinning, bark 
ringing, &c. 

A few examples will suffice to illustrate the interrelationships 
of manuring to the various other factors involved. Thus plums 
and black currants as classes require “ high ” nitrogen condi¬ 
tions ; apples, gooseberries and red currants, on the other hand, 
have “ high ” potassium requirements and are susceptible to 
failure if this element is in poor supply; varieties and root¬ 
stocks behave very differently under certain conditions, some 
exhibiting strong vegetative tendencies whilst others are pre¬ 
cocious and highly fruitful from a very early age, or some may 
suffer markedly from deficiency diseases where others prove 
highly resistant and behave in a satisfactory manner; young 
plants are naturally relatively “ highly nitrogenous,” whilst old 
trees show great need for nitrogenous feeding, and if this 
need is not supplied, eventually become stagnant; trees under 
conditions of high rainfall behave in a similar fashion to trees 
growing under “ high ” nitrogen conditions of culture, whilst 
dry soil locations in wet districts tend to suppress the high 
rainfall effects ; low cultural conditions also provide a powerful 
check to factors promoting “ high ” nitrogen conditions within 
trees and they may lessen appreciably the effects of potassium 
deficiency; pruning operations may produce similar effects to 
manurial treatment and, whilst manuring may affect the suscepti¬ 
bility of trees to pests and diseases, lack of control of these latter 
may completely nullify the effects of any manurial applications. 

Whilst all these interrelationships must be borne in mind, 
there are also two further points which require consideration in 
formulating schemes of manuring fruit plantations and orchards. 
These are that it must be realised that the manurial requirements 
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of the trees and bushes are constantly changing throughout the 
life of the orchard and that manures are applied for special pur¬ 
poses at various stages. With regard to these points, it may 
be stated that, when a tree is young, the manurial programme 
is followed with a view to building a sturdy tree which will be 
capable of carrying good crops of fruit in future years. Thus 
the immediate object of manuring at that stage is not to mature 
a fruit crop ; later, the system is primarily directed to the pro¬ 
duction of successions of crops with special qualities, such as 
dessert or culinary properties or suitability for cider making, 

A little experience in feeding trees shows that these ends are 
not achieved by any one uniform method of manuring and, 
indeed, it may be stated that in the case of the apple, with 
certain varieties, the highest qualities of dessert and culinary 
fruits can only be obtained by following manurial systems which 
are widely divergent. Thus the highest dessert quality of the 
variety Worcester Pearmain is only obtained under relatively 
low conditions of nitrogen feeding, whilst the best grades of 
Bramley’s Seedling for culinary purposes require relatively high 
nitrogen conditions for their production. 

It will be apparent from the statements above that specific 
recipes for the manuring of fruit can have little practical value. 
The only sound basis for the intelligent use of manures on fruit 
trees is a detailed knowledge of the factors concerned in any 
particular instance. 

To use manures to the best advantage, the farmer must 
learn to diagnose the nutritional condition of his plants and to 
assess the relative effects of the various factors which enter into 
the particular case. Thus he must acquaint himself with the 
peculiarities as regards nutrition of his various plants, with the 
effects of the special local conditions of climate and soil and with 
the reaction of his trees, at various stages, to details of manage¬ 
ment. 

In connection with the first of these points—the peculiarities 
of his plants—it is worth stressing that, at the present time as 
the result of recent research, it is possible for farmers to obtain 
for planting purposes closely standardised trees and bushes of 
the various types of fruits grown, and that attention to this 
point in making new plantings will simplify many points of 
management, including manuring, during the life of the resultant 
plantations and orchards. 

Considerable guidance is now also available on the subjects 
of diagnosing the nutritional conditions of trees and of the 
effects of the more important natural environmental factors, 
such as climate and soil, as they, influence tree behaviour in the 
more important fruit areas in this country, whilst the effects of 
all the more important management factors on both tree growth 
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and fruit yield and quality have been closely investigated and 
the main practical effects of these determined. 

Space will not permit of dealing with the details of these 
questions in the present article, but readers may be referred to 
the numerous publications of workers at the East Mailing and 
Long Ashton Research Stations dealing with the whole range 
of these subjects and to the Fruit Soils Surveys publications of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries relating to the special 
subjects of soil and climatic influences. Moreover, County 
Horticultural Instructors are now in close touch with the more 
practical results of the Research Stations and are able to give 
valuable advice on the various aspects of the problems. 

Manttrial Experiments on Frtjit Crops. 

It will be of interest to consider briefly the main investiga¬ 
tions which have been carried out in this country on the subject 
of fruit-tree nutrition, since these illustrate the difficulties of the 
problem and throw considerable light on the practical problems 
of manuring. 

Prior to 1920, the subject had received scant attention from 
scientific workers in this country and, indeed, the only investiga¬ 
tions of note were those of Bedford and Pickering at Woburn 
and of Dyer and Shrivell at Hadlow, Kent. 

The experiments at Woburn were conducted over a period 
of twenty-two years on apples, bush fruits and strawberries on 
two widely different soil types—a heavy clay soil at Ridgmont 
and a light sandy soil, deficient in potash, at Milbrook. 

At the former centre, on apple-trees, both dung at 30 tons 
and 10 tons per acre and “ complete artificials 97 equivalent in 
plant food content to 30 tons and 10 tons of dung per acre per 
annum produced no significant effects either on the growth or 
fruiting of the trees, whereas large increases were obtained on 
the same soil from similar treatments, especially with dung, on 
bush fruits—particularly on gooseberries—whilst vegetable crops 
and young nursery stock also responded normally to fertilisers 
on this soil after the removal of the apple trees used in the 
experiments. 

The ploughing in of green crops produced bad effects on this 
soil. 

Although it was realised by Pickering that the results on 
apples were influenced by the destructive action of spring frosts 
-on the blossom, he formed the opinion that no manurial treat** 
ment was likely to be of value for tree fruits such as the apple 
on soils similar tp that at Ridgmont. 

Very different results were obtained at the Milbrook , 

On apples, large increases in crops were obtained both lo$ : pmg 

and complete artificials, and it was clearly shown that the wjjer 

' ' 1 
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problem was that of potash deficiency. Similar results were 
obtained for gooseberries, currants and raspberries, but with 
strawberries no crop increase followed from any manurial treat¬ 
ment, though dung appeared to prolong the lives of the plants. 

In the Hadlow experiments, where apples, plums, goose¬ 
berries, currants and strawberries were used, and where the soil 
is a clay loam overlying a deep bed of heavy clay, crop increases 
were obtained in all cases from manuring when potash manures 
were included. The major problem was again demonstrated to 
be that of potash deficiency. 

Since 1920, notable advances have been made on the subject 
of manurial problems, chiefly at Long Ashton, where the pro¬ 
blems have been intensively studied in laboratory, pot culture 
and field experiments. Workers at East Mailing have also made 
valuable contributions from field experiments. In addition to 
the work at these Stations, important practical results have been 
secured on the county council demonstration plots at Hutton, 
Lancashire; Perdiswell, Worcestershire; and Cannington, Som¬ 
erset. 

At each of the above centres, especially at the two Research 
Stations, plots containing various classes of fruits are in existence 
on which striking manurial results can be observed and from 
which any fruit grower or farmer can learn a great deal which 
will be useful to him in solving the problems which occur on his 
own farm. 

The nutritional investigations at Long Ashton have been 
concerned with the following points : the effects of deficiencies 
of nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus and other elements required 
by fruit plants to maintain healthy growth; the diagnosis of 
nutritional problems in the field; the relationships of manuring 
to materials and environmental factors; and the effects of 
various factors on yields and qualities of fruits (including culinary 
and dessert properties, and transport and storage qualities). 

The main practical conclusions which may be drawn from 
the work are as follows:— 

Potassium deficiency is the most important manurial pro¬ 
blem in practically every commercial fruit growing area in the 
country, and whilst the deficiency occurs on all types of soils, 
it is of most frequent occurrence on light soils, on shallow poorly 
weathered soils of close texture and on heavy soils in wet situa¬ 
tions ; problems of nitrogenous manuring are highly important 
for all fruits and especially in connection with the production of 
dessert and culinary quality; phosphatic manuring does not 
appear to be of the same importance as potassic and nitrogenous 
manuring; soil acidity is not a serious problem but highly 
calcareous soils are often unsuitable for fruit growing, due to 
chlorosis; grass culture systems induce low nitrogen conditions 
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in trees ; classes of fruits and varieties have particular manurial 
requirements and rootstocks may influence manurial problems; 
fruit yield and quality may be greatly influenced by manuring 
with nitrogen and potassium. 

At East Mailing, the results have also demonstrated the 
importance of potash for apple-trees on the Research Station 
type of soil and, in addition, have clearly shown the differential 
response of varieties and rootstocks to potash manuring. 

Effects of Deficiencies of Nitrogen-, Phosphorus and 
Potassium on Fruit Trees. 

Nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium constitute the three 
main fertilising elements of manures applied to fruit plants and 
it is therefore necessary that growers should be informed of the 
effects of the elements on the growth features and fruiting pro¬ 
cesses of the plants. The effects are most easily followed if 
plants are grown under conditions of deficiency of the respective 
elements and then the deficient element applied to various 
nutrient levels. This procedure has been followed at Long 
Ashton both in controlled pot experiments and on field plots, 
and in this way the following facts have been established. 

Nitrogen Deficiency .—Fruit plants suffer more quickly when 
subjected to nitrogen starvation than from deficiency of any 
other element, the plants showing serious effects within one 
season. 

The opening of the blossom and leaf buds is delayed, the 
blossoms are weak and often die; soon all lateral buds fail 
to grow and blossom buds are reduced to a minimum. Foliage 
development becomes greatly restricted and is eventually con¬ 
fined to the tips of weak terminal shoots. The leaves are small, 
pale yellowish green in colour and may also exhibit reddish 
tints. Shoot growth practically ceases, the barks become pale 
brown in colour and the trees are defoliated prematurely, exhibit¬ 
ing at the time of defoliation highly developed, yellow, orange or 
red tints. Any fruits which are formed remain small and, in 
“ coloured ” varieties, are very highly coloured with a red flush, 
the ground colour, where it remains, being practically white. 
The flesh of the fruit tends to be white and is hard and crisp 
and often very sweet though, in the last stages of starvation, 
sugar development is suppressed and the flesh is rather tasteless 
and woody. The fruits are long keepers both in a common store 
and under cold storage conditions. When trees are grown under 
conditions of low nitrogen, as distinct from drastic nitrogen 
starvation, then the fruits have valuable dessert properties but 
are not popular for culinary purposes. 1£ such fruits are pro¬ 
duced by this low nitrogen method it is necessary to have regard 
to the yields obtained since low nitrogen conditions dmm 
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yields in drastic fashion and, in practice, a compromise is usually 
necessary between yield and quality to obtain the best financial 
returns. 

Phosphorus Deficiency .—The effects of phosphorus deficiency 
resemble in many ways those due to nitrogen starvation. Thus 
the opening of blossom and leaf buds is delayed, foliage develop¬ 
ment is drastically reduced, lateral buds die out almost com¬ 
pletely, shoot growth is reduced to a very small amount, leaf 
size is very small, defoliation is premature and cropping is 
negligible in amount. 

The effects differ from those due to nitrogen deficiency in 
the following ways: the tints developed on the foliage are of 
bronze or dull purple shades, the barks remain a duller colour, 
and the fruits, which are small, are not highly coloured but take 
on a bronzed hue similar to the characteristic bronzing of the 
leaves. Nor have the fruits any desirable commercial qualities, 
being soft and lacking in character. It is usual to find that 
fruit plants under phosphorus deficiency treatment die earlier 
than from any other deficiency treatment. 

Potassium Deficiency .—This deficiency produces effects which 
differ markedly from those resulting from deficiencies of nitrogen 
or phosphorus. The opening of blossom and leaf buds may be 
hastened and the trees may become well covered with fruit buds 
whilst shoots die back and even terminal buds eventually become 
fruit buds. Shoot growth thus becomes greatly restricted or 
even negligible in amount. Leaf size is decreased and leaf colour 
is normal in the early part of the year, but later the margins take 
on a scorched appearance and exhibit the condition known to 
fruit growers as leaf scorch. In the case of plums, the leaves 
may also show definite chlorotic symptoms. This is especially 
evident on the variety Purple Pershore. The barks may be 
slightly pale, fruits are often abundant but they remain small 
and may fall prematurely. The harvested crop, at best, con¬ 
sists largely of culls, and the fruits generally retain a dull green, 
immature appearance, even long after picking time. In ordinary 
store, many potash deficient fruits keep longer than high potash 
fruits but, in cold store, they are often susceptible to Low 
Temperature Breakdown. The fruits also invariably show severe 
wilting during storage. 

Kotctbial Pboblbms m the Field. 

In the early sections of this paper, the complexities of the 
field problems which arise in connection with the manuring of 
fruit trees were discussed and examples of the interrelationships 
. ich exist between manuring and other nutritional factors were 
It was stated that manuring can only be intelligently 
c ^ied out when the grower learns to diagnose the nutrient 
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requirements of his plants and to evaluate the nutritional effects 
of the various environmental factors which are concerned at 
any given time. These factors are largely due to climate, soil 
and management systems. Subsequently, the main findings of 
nutritional investigations were briefly summarised and it now 
remains to discuss some of the commoner nutritional problems 
which arise in practice and the part which manuring plays in 
these. 

The problems selected for discussion are as follows:— 

(а) Manuring in relation to Grass Cultural Systems. 

(б) ManuriaJ Problems under Market Garden conditions, 

(c) The use of Dung and Nitrogenous, Potassic and Phos- 

phatic Fertilisers. 

(d) The use of Lime. 

(e) Types of Fertilisers to use. 

(/) Rates of Application. 

(g) Time of Application. 

(A) Manuring in relation to Fruit Quality. 

(a) Manuring in relation to Grass Cultural Systems . 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that, in the past, the 
arable system of fruit growing has been the special method of 
culture in the Eastern Counties fruit areas whilst grass orcharding 
has been the popular practice of the Western districts. Sweet 
cherries in the Eastern areas are, of course, also grown in grass 
orchards. 

The main factor determining the general adoption of the 
respective systems in the two areas was doubtless that of rain¬ 
fall, this being relatively low in the east and high in the 
west. 

The nutritional conditions of the trees are very different 
under the two systems, grass culture effecting drastic nitrogen 
starvation in the trees and mitigating low potassium effects, 
whilst cultivation encourages highly nitrogenous growth. For 
the above reasons, the limiting manurial constituent of trees 
under grass systems of culture is usually nitrogen and it is only 
under very exceptional soil conditions that it is found to be 
otherwise. Now, it has been shown in numerous experiments 
at Long Ashton that it is extremely difficult to raise the nitrogen 
content of trees under grass by means of dressings of nitrogenous 
fertilisers. Thus in many cases annual dressings of nitrate of 
soda, at a rate of 5 cwt. per acre applied in spring to apple 
trees under grass, have been less effective in supplying nitrogen 
to the trees than fairly low cultivation without added nitrogen^ 
It follows from this that cultivation is a cheaper means of sup¬ 
plying nitrogen than nitrogenous fertilisers in cases where sub¬ 
stantial responses are necessary and that, if such fertilisers are 
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to be used on grass to effect significant results, the herbage 
under the trees will be rendered unfit for stock. 

If a grass system of culture is to be adopted, certain points 
require attention to ensure success, viz .:— 

A site must be selected which is conducive to vigorous 
growth, thin dry soils being unsuitable for grass orchard pur¬ 
poses ; strong growing sorts of trees must be used and the 
orchard must be efficiently stocked and grazed; if the above 
conditions cannot be realised, then the grazing value of the 
herbage must be sacrificed, nitrogenous fertilisers applied in 
large quantity or occasional cultivation practised. 

It should be pointed out that, in grass orchards, much better 
growth is maintained under pasture conditions than where hay 
crops are frequently taken. 

Where heavy stocking is practised, manuring should gener¬ 
ally be given primarily to meet the requirements of the stock, 
the usual rules of good pasture management being followed. 

Poultry and pigs are frequently utilised as means of main¬ 
taining an adequate manurial level in grass orchards. The 
effects produced by poultry are usually excellent and, in many 
cases, no other fertiliser treatment is necessary, provided the 
stocking is sufficiently heavy and the usual steps are taken to 
move the houses, &c. sufficiently often. Where this method is 
adopted, the rate of stocking and periods of intensive working 
of small areas must be adjusted in accordance with the appear¬ 
ance of the foliage. 

The effects from pigging have frequently been disappointing 
and the unsatisfactory results have usually been associated with 
partial nitrogen starvation or with the development of leaf 
scorch. These two conditions result from under-stocking and 
over-stocking respectively. Where the former occurs, nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers may be applied or some cultivation given and, 
in the latter case, the stock should be reduced in number or 
wholly removed and heavy potash dressings applied—say 
sulphate or muriate of potash at 3 to 4 cwt. per acre or an 
equivalent rate of potash salts. Moreover, pigs frequently pro¬ 
duce very patchy effects in orchards due to uneven stocking 
and this results in very uneven quality in the fruits, which 
greatly detracts from the value of the crop. 

A system of low cultivation with occasional or semi-grass 
conditions provides an excellent means of keeping the nitrogen 
contents of certain types of dessert apples at suitable levels and, 
in many instances, these cultural conditions, combined with a 
certain amount of nitrogenous manuring, will be found to be a 
convenient and economical method of securing satisfactory 
yields combined with high dessert quality. 

Good cider quality is also associated with low nitrogen con* 
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tent of the fruit and hence the most valuable vintage fruit is 
obtained from old trees of only moderate vigour under grass 
orchard conditions. 

(6) Manurial Problems under Market Garden Conditions . 

The production of intensive market garden crops necessitates 
a very high level of manuring and, in particular, nitrogenous 
manures must be applied in quantities far above the rates re¬ 
quired for ordinary arable farm crops. If the various vegetable 
crops are taken as intercrops between fruit tree rows, it is impos¬ 
sible to maintain separate fertiliser levels for the trees and the 
interplanted ground crops and, in such cases, the trees are 
invariably subjected to conditions above the optimum level of 
nutrition to secure the best results. In certain cases, the ex¬ 
cessively high nitrogenous conditions seriously affect the 
growth and health of the trees, sometimes leading to ex¬ 
tremely vigorous, unfruitful trees or resulting in stunted and 
useless leaf-scorched specimens. The latter effect is generally 
more pronounced on lighter soil areas. The fundamental trouble 
is the excessively high nitrogenous conditions, and the most pro¬ 
fitable method of minimising the effect without lowering the 
productivity of the vegetable crops is to plant classes and varie¬ 
ties of trees which are best able to stand the conditions and 
which also yield desirable types of produce under the circum¬ 
stances. The abnormal nitrogen conditions cannot be countered 
successfully by any manurial method, although the adequate 
use of potash manures may serve to prevent stunting and leaf 
scorch in the trees. 

The most suitable class of tree fruit to grow in conjunction 
with highly manured market garden crops is undoubtedly the 
plum, which requires plentiful supplies of nitrogen to maintain 
vigorous growth and for the production of high quality produce. 
In the most extreme cases “ coloured ” plums usually fare better 
than 44 yellow ” varieties, though the variety Purple Pershore is 
an exception, being highly susceptible to potassium deficiency. 
If special advantages are to be gained from growing apples in 
market garden areas, then, on highlymanured land, the varieties 
should normally be restricted to culinary sorts, since the conditions 
are unfavourable to the production of the highest dessert quality. 

Market garden conditions on the whole are suited to soft 
fruit production, but potash deficiency must be guarded against 
in gooseberries and red currants and, in some cases, the high 
nitrogen conditions lead to excessive cane formation in rasp¬ 
berries. 

It is perhaps necessary to mention that the various fruits 
from highly worked market garden areas, as a class, possess 
relatively poor keeping qualities. 
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(c) The use of Dung and Nitrogenous, Potassic and Phosphalic 

Fertilisers. 

In experiments earned out on bush fruits by various investiga¬ 
tors, it has been usual to find that dung has proved more efficient 
in producing growth and maintaining high yields of fruit than 
any system depending solely on the aotion of fertilisers for 
supplying amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium com¬ 
parable to those contained in the dung. These results are in 
agreement with the general concensus of opinion among practical 
growers and the high value of dung for soft fruits can be regarded 
as well established by experiment and practice. Dung also 
appears to exert a favourable effect on the longevity of these 
classes of fruit plants. 

In the case of tree fruits, dung is usually very valuable for 
stone fruits such as plums, but for fruits such as apples and 
pears, where keeping quality and firmness are of great import¬ 
ance, it must be used with caution or unfavourable effects may 
result. Dung has been proved to be an effective source of 
potash in several severe cases of leaf scorch and its use in cases 
of this trouble on heavy soils may be strongly recommended. 

Nitrogenous fertilisers are of great value for all classes of 
fruits in a variety of situations, but it is necessary to study the 
effects in particular cases very closely and to observe carefully 
three points, the growth features of the trees, the yields of fruits 
and the quality characters of the fruits. They generally produce 
increased yields on bush fruits, stone fruits and pears but less 
consistently on apples grown under arable conditions. Under 
systems of grass culture, or “ low ” cultural conditions, nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers usually produce marked results on growth and 
cropping of all classes of tree fruits, but it will often be found 
that similar or greater increases will be obtained more cheaply 
by adopting systems of higher cultivation, and this point will 
frequently require consideration, especially in a^ple culture, 
where an elastic cultural system is frequently desirable. 

Where fruit production is greatly increased from nitrogenous 
manuring, quality is generally appreciably altered. In the case 
of the applet red colour is usually greatly decreased and may be 
almost eliminated, the fruits are softer, more liable to bruise, 
become rdatiyely poor keepers and are more suited for culinary 
than for dessert purposes. 

Attempts to raise production to excessive heights by means 
of nitrogenous fertilisers may drive the trees into excessive wood 
growth, when fruiting may be drastically reduced, fruit size 
decreased and the tree become affected with nutritional disorders 
such as leaf scorch or diseases such as scab, canker and die-back. 

In cases, of potassium deficiency, it is always advisable to 
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■withhold nitrogenous manures since the application of such 
materials merely serves to aggravate the deficiency. Excellent 
examples of such cases can be seen on the Research Station plots 
at Long Ashton. Since potassium deficiency is of such common 
occurrence in the fruit areas of this country, it is accordingly 
necessary to use nitrogenous fertilisers on fruits with caution 
and previously to ensure adequate potash supplies. 

Owing to the widespread occurrence of potash deficiency of 
fruit trees in our large commercial fruit areas, the practical 
problems relating to the trouble have been much investigated 
during the past decade and, as a result, much knowledge has 
been gained relating to the field factors concerned in the defici¬ 
ency and to the general effects of potash manures on fruit plants. 
The deficiency is popularly known as “ Leaf Scorch ” and is the 
most serious nutritional trouble of fruit trees with which fruit 
growers have to contend. 

It has been shown that serious cases of the deficiency may 
occur in fruit plants on soils on which ordinary agricultural 
plants do not normally respond to potassic fertilisers and observ¬ 
ations suggest that, with certain classes of fruits (and with par¬ 
ticular varieties) such as apples, gooseberries and red currants, 
an adequate potash supply in the soil should be provided by 
manuring, even on clay soils, by means of regular dressings of 
potash manures. Annual dressings of potash fertilisers equiva¬ 
lent to 1 to 2 cwt. per acre of sulphate of potash will usually be 
adequate to maintain the necessary potash supply, but where 
extreme deficiencies occur, causing stunting, failure and die-back, 
then annual dressings at rates of 3 or 4 cwt. per acre may be 
required over a period of three to five years to restore healthy 
growth. The great difficulty of restoring potash-starved trees 
to normal healthy conditions requires stressing since anyone not 
familiar with the trouble could be excused for not persevering 
with the potash treatment in many cases, as visible improvement 
is frequently not observed until two or three seasons of treatment 
have been given. The slow action of potash manures on fruit 
trees, with the consequent failure to observe results, no doubt 
accounts to some extent for the prevalence of the deficiency 
effects of the element, but comparison with other important 
fruit growing areas in the world, such as Canada and the U.SJL,, 
also leads to the conclusion that the special climatic conditions 
which exist in this country increase the requirements of our fruit 
plants for potassium. 

In the section dealing with phosphorus deficiency, it was 
shown that the effects of starvation from this element are ex¬ 
tremely drastic. Experience in the field, however, has failed to 
show that fruit plants in the important areas in this country 
ever exhibit symptoms of the deficiency. Oases are known where 
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agricultural crop plants, pasture plants, &c., fail to make healthy 
growth on certain soil areas due to phosphorus starvation but 
where fruit plants of various types flourish withoxit added sup¬ 
plies of phosphatic materials. Although serious cases of the 
deficiency have not been observed, it has not yet been estab¬ 
lished that fruit does not generally benefit from applications of 
phosphates and, until further knowledge has been acquired, it 
seems safest to apply phosphates in moderate amounts. There 
does not appear to be any advantage to be gained from applying 
heavy dressings of phosphates as has been the almost universal 
practice of fruit growers in the past. 

(d) The Use of Lime. 

Lime has been a popular “ manure ” in many fruit areas, 
especially for stone fruits such as cherries and plums, for which 
fruits lime is generally regarded as necessary for stone formation. 
There are, however, no critical data to substantiate this point 
and the idea seems to have grown from the special suitability of 
certain calcareous soils for such fruits. No critical experiment 
in this country has ever shown that “ liming ” is beneficial to 
fruits on the classes of soils utilised for fruit growing though, on 
the other hand, many cases are known where calcareous soils are 
unsuitable for fruit growing, due to high lime content resulting 
in the development of lime-induced chlorosis. Observation 
shows that various fruit plants utilised in this country thrive 
on slightly acid soils, and it has been the writer’s experience that 
where poor results have been obtained with fruit on acid soils, 
liming has had negative effects, whereas favourable responses 
have followed from applications of potash fertilisers. 

(e) Types of Fertilisers to Use . 

In the past, the so-called “ organic ” manures such as shoddy, 
hoof and horn, meat meals, guano, &c., have been held in high 
esteem as fertilisers by fruit growers, who have regarded inorganic 
materials such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, super¬ 
phosphate, &c,, either as inferior to the former group in action 
or as producing positively deleterious effects on the various fruit 
plants. 

There are certain special circumstances which have doubtless 
been mainly responsible for the formulation of these views. In 
the first place, fruit growing is frequently combined with market¬ 
gardening activities for which ample supplies of soil humus are 
necessary and, since adequate amounts of dung are not procur¬ 
able, growers have relied mainly on types of, organic materials 
regarded as contributing to the maintenance of humus content. 
Secondly, the opinion is widely held that fruit plants require a 
continuous source of food supply over the growing season and 
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it is thought that this will only be possible from slowly decom¬ 
posing organic residues. Inorganic fertilisers, containing readily 
available forms of nitrogen and phosphorus, are regarded as 
exercising stimulating effects as distinct from normal feeding 
action. Lastly, it is quite easy to demonstrate how easily injury 
may ensue from excessive or carelessly applied dressings of the 
majority of inorganic fertilisers and hence in practice it is easier 
to use “ organics.” 

There is no critical evidence from which the conclusion may 
be drawn that organic materials are superior to inorganic fer¬ 
tilisers as sources of plant foods for fruit plants though it might 
be expected that bulky, hygroscopic materials, such as shoddy, 
would prove superior to inorganic nitrogenous fertilisers in the 
case of bush fruits and strawberries, in which cases soil moisture 
conditions are of such tremendous importance during the fruiting 
period, and for which reason, where the organic matter content 
of the soil is low, such materials are to be recommended. In 
the case of tree fruits, numerous experiments have been con¬ 
ducted in America in which organic and inorganic forms of 
nitrogen have been compared, mainly on apple trees, and the 
results have been very definitely in favour of the inorganic 
forms and especially under systems of low cultivation where 
nitrogen is most required. No differences have yet been noted 
in similar experiments at Long Ashton on apples under clean 
cultivation. 

In this country, the form of potash fertiliser to use is of 
importance. Numerous cases have been reported and observed 
where serious damage has followed the use of muriate of potash, 
potash salts and kainit on bush fruits. In such cases, where 
the injured plants have subsequently recovered, the applications 
have generally exercised beneficial potash effects from which it 
may be concluded that the damage is caused by the chlorides 
in the fertilisers. For this reason, sulphate of potash is recom¬ 
mended for soft fruits and strawberries and this material may 
be applied without any special precautions. For tree fruits, any 
potash fertiliser containing a high percentage of potash may be 
used, but kainit is not recommended owing to the heavy dressings 
often required in severe cases of potash deficiency and the bad 
effects on tilth which follow the use of this fertiliser. 

(/) Bates of Application. 

It is not possible to recommend rates of manurial dressings 
for general use on fruit plants, since the amounts required 
depend on the particular circumstances at any given time in 
each individual case. In deciding rates to apply, guidance must 
be sought from the appearance of the plants, previous experience 
of responses to dressings of fertilisers, points of management 
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premeditated for the season in question, previous cropping and 
the probability of cropping or the amount of crop actually 
developing at the time. 

Certain general statements, however, can be made relating 
to the general requirements of certain classes of plants for 
nitrogen and potash though, again, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the individual requirements of varieties and the modifying 
influences of rootstocks. Plants such as the plum and the black 
currant are gross nitrogen feeders and also require general 
nutritional conditions to be at a high level. This is probably 
also true of cherries, though to a less extent. With other fruits, 
such as the apple, gooseberry, raspberry and strawberry, care 
must be exercised in practising high feeding since unfavourable 
results such as excessive growth, liability to disease or undesirable 
quality of fruit may occur. In the cases of the apple, gooseberry 
and red currant, it is also necessary to ensure adequate potash 
supplies before nitrogen is given in quantity. Reference has 
previously been made to the rates of applying potash manures 
under various circumstances. 

(g) Time of Application. 

This subject has been much discussed in the past and still 
requires much investigation before it will be possible to pronounce 
with authority on many points. 

It is often stated that spring manuring of tree fruits produces 
vegetative growth, whilst late summer and autumn fertiliser 
applications induce fruitfulness and feed the developing fruit 
buds. It is well established that fruit plants normally make 
the greater portion of their annual shoot growth in the spring 
and early summer and lay down fruit buds in late summer or 
early autumn for the production of fruit in the following year, 
but it does not follow because of this cycle that manuring in the 
spring will not be efficacious in producing fruit buds or that 
manuring at the time of fruit bud formation will be particularly 
effective in forwarding this process. The storage of carbohydrate 
materials appears to be the important feature in fruit-bud form¬ 
ation and it is a little difficult to see how this process can be 
substantially aided by the application of fertilisers at the critical 
period. Nitrogen is perhaps the only element which is likely to 
enter the plant at all quickly after application under field condi¬ 
tions, even when climatic conditions are favourable for the 
prompt intake of the material, and it seems likely, accor ding to 
current views, that accumulation of this element in quantity 
withip the plant may hinder rather than help carbohydrate 
storage. Potash applications are not quickly utilised by fruit 
trees as has been previously mentioned, possibly due to soil 
absorption processes, whilst in the case of phosphorus it has not 
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as yet been possible to demonstrate that any favourable re¬ 
sponses are ever obtained from applications of this element in 
the field. 

In experiments at Long Ashton where both ec nitrogen only ” 
and ee complete fertilisers ” containing nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium have been applied annually to apple-trees under 
cultivation in March, June and August respectively since 1920, 
no difference in growth or cropping due to time of application 
has been evident, but all treatments have effected similar re¬ 
sponses over the control “ no manure ” treatment. All treat¬ 
ments have also failed to influence biennial bearing in the variety 
Allington Pippin. In America, it is claimed that the application 
of quick-acting nitrogen fertilisers, such as nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, to apples just previous to the blossoming 
period increases the “ set ” of fruit. In plants such as the black 
currant and raspberry, which fruit mainly and entirely respec¬ 
tively on shoots made in the previous season, it would be ex¬ 
pected that greater effects would be obtained from manorial 
treatments which produce the greatest wood growth and this 
would be expected from early spring dressings since the bulk 
of new shoot growth is made before midsummer. It will thus 
be evident that, at the present time, there is no evidence to 
show that early spring applications, of fertilisers are not the best 
for the various classes of fruit plants. 

(h) Manuring in Relation to Fruit Quality . 

Quality in fruits is a very important aspect of the various 
crops and the best economic results cannot be obtained unless 
the subject receives the very careful attention of the grower. 
Quality may be varied by many practices, for example by 
cultivation, pruning, spraying and bark ringing, so that manur¬ 
ing must be considered in relation to these. 

To understand the nature of the effeots which manures can 
exercise on quality, it is necessary to know the characteristic 
effects of differential supplies of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium on fruits. 

The principal effects have been summarised in the section 
describing deficiencies, and perhaps the main point which requires 
further stressing here is the great importance of nitrogen and 
potassium in practice. The simplest way to ensure suitable 
quality is first to see that potassium supplies in the soil are. 
adequate and then to vary the nitrogenous level in the fruits 
by manuria! or other methods. It mil always be found that 
quality can be altered very quickly by changed nitrogen condi¬ 
tions arid growers should use this fact to the best advantage. 
In this connection, further mention is necessary regarding w 
points that low nitrogen conditions, although perhajte 
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best quality of certain dessert fruits, usually mean lowered yields, 
whilst above a certain level of nitrogenous feeding, both yields 
and quality fall off. The largest specimens of fruits are not 
obtained under the highest nitrogen conditions but under condi¬ 
tions most favourable to carbohydrate storage within the fruits 
and where, in addition, nitrogen is not a limiting factor to 
growth processes. These conditions are within the range of 
the extremely high and low levels of nitrogenous feeding under 
which fruit trees will thrive and must be determined by experi¬ 
ence in particular cases. 

Conclusion. 

The present article will achieve its object it it serves to 
demonstrate to growers the highly specialised character of the 
problems involved in manuring fruit and to provide a basis for 
approaching nutritional problems of fruit trees in accordance 
with present knowledge. All operations in fruit growing are 
highly technical, but the routine of the fruit farm can usually 
be considerably simplified and results improved if the principles 
underlying the various operations are understood and the effects 
on the trees of various factors which are introduced can be 
interpretated in terms of vegetative growth and of fruit yields 
and quality. 

It is impracticable to lay down hard and fast rules regarding 
manuring or any other practice. There is no best method of 
manuring which can be categorically stated to serve for all time, 
even for a particular plantation, and the desired results can only 
be achieved by keeping a constant watch on the fruit plants and 
applying the necessary treatments according to the principles laid 
down in this paper, coupled with the results of past experiences. 

Much still remains to be learned of the effects of manures 
on fruit plants, but the present knowledge, if applied in a rational 
way, is capable of producing considerable effects on the economics 
of fruit farming. 

T. Wallace. 

Long Ashton Research Station, 

Bristol University. 


NOTABLE FARMING ENTERPRISES: II. 

The 3?abms of Musses. Chivebs & Sons, Ltd., . 
Histon, Cambs. 

The name Cbivers has been familiar to British housewives for 
oyer half a century in connection with Jams, Jellies and other 
similar products. It is, however, only during the past twenty 
years that the name has become equally well known to agri- 
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culturists, and even now the name of the firm of jam manu¬ 
facturers is not always connected with the name which for the 
past twenty years has been so prominent in the showyard in 
connection with horses, cattle and pigs. This perhaps can be 
understood, for to lay minds the connection between live stock 
and jam is not very apparent. The fact remains, however, that 
Messrs. Chivers & Sons were farmers before they were jam 
manufacturers, and the present business, one of the largest of 
its kind in this country, was preceded by a straightforward 
farming enterprise, was in fact the direct outcome of this enter¬ 
prise, and has always been accompanied by an ever-growing 
acreage of farm-land. 

The Chivers family have been engaged in farming in and 
around Histon since 1S06. In the year 1850 Mr. Stephen Chivers 
(the founder of the firm as we know it to-day) was the proud 
holder of three acres of land. Careful thrift and business manage¬ 
ment, together with the assistance of friends, enabled him to 
increase his holding to 150 acres by 1860. The records of these 
early days show that there came a difficult period when the 
cultivation of com became unprofitable and consequently Mr. 
Chivers decided that com should in the main give way to fruit. 
Very little fruit was grown in this district at that time, and 
Mr. Stephen Chivers was one of the pioneers. 

This venture met with considerable success, so much so 
that, as the acreage was enlarged, it became increasingly difficult 
to dispose of the fruit crops in the local market. Because of 
this, Mr, Stephen Chivers started to take much of the fruit by 
road to Covent Garden Market, a journey which involved two 
nights en route. Subsequently, most of the fruit was sent to 
Bradford where Mr. Chivers’ sons disposed of it principally to 
fruiterers, although they occasionally sold some to jam-makers 
in that district. It was this latter circumstance which caused 
the sons to suggest to their father that they also might preserve 
their fruit and turn it into jam on the spot, . 

Mr. Stephen Chivers, always open to new ideas and ever 
ready to adapt his farming to changing circumstances, at once 
responded to the suggestion, and together with his sons pressed 
along this new development until on June 27, 1873, the first 
boiling of Chivers’ jam was made in a small bam still standing 
in the firm’s estates. An idea of such obvious utility in the 
hands of practical men soon proved highly successful aud it 
was not long before a factory had to be built to meet the growing 
demand. This is not a history of;the growth and development 
of a jam factory, but a description of a large and successful 
farming enterprise. In order, however, to understand 
appreciate the enterprise, it is necessary to grasp the intimate 
connection between the farms and the factory* ; 
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The object of Messrs. Chivers in their farming is primarily 
to supply their factory 'with the raw material it requires, and 
everything else is subordinate to this. The factory requires vast 
quantities of fresh fruit, strawberries, currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, plums and greengages. The farms aim at supplying 
a large proportion of these requirements. This involves a very 
large acreage of all kinds of fruit. In order to grow fruit success¬ 
fully, that is such fruit as strawberries, currants, raspberries and 
gooseberries, farmyard manure is essential, at any rate in the 
dxv climate of the Eastern Counties. Since this cannot be 
purchased in these days in sufficient quantity at reasonable 
prices, it must be made. This involves large acreages of straw 
and quantities of live stock in order to tread the straw down 
and make manure. Mr. Chivers argues that good live stock 
are more profitable than bad, and since he cannot grow fruit 
without live stock, then he will have the most profitable live 
stock he can. It is no exaggeration to say that the Histon 
flocks and herds are world famous, yet it should be clearly 
borne in mind that they are not regarded as an end in themselves, 
but only as a means to an end, the end being the production 
of fruit for the factory. In the early days the farms were able 
to supply more fruit than could be used in the factory, but 
now, owing to the huge demand for the firm’s products, this is 
no longer the case. In spite of the fact that the fruit acreage 
has been increased enormously from year to year, it is still 
only possible to supply a small proportion of the factories’ 
requirements, and large quantities of fruit are purchased 
from growers in the neighbourhood and even from farther 
afield.. 

The advantages of home-grown fruit from the point of view 
of the factory are many. The factory wants fresh fruit, of high 
quality and suitable variety. Particularly is this the case with 
fruit destined for canning. Contrary to popular belief, the 
variety and condition of fruit for canning is of paramount 
importance. The canning factory as an outlet for surplus fruit 
in glut seasons is no doubt an attractive idea, but is feasible 
only so long as the fruit is of suitable variety, of first-class 
quality and in prime condition. The varieties most suitable 
for canning are unfortunately not always the varieties which 
are commonly grown; moreover, the ordinary grower is not 
always alive to the importance to the canner of careful picking 
and of the condition of the fruit. 

The objective of the fanning operations of Messrs. Chivers 
& Sons having been made clear, we may now venture to describe 
tite farming itself. 

The total acreage farmed is 6,819 acres. Of this the Company 
own 5,726 acres, the remainder being hired. No hired land is 
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however planted with top fruit. Of the total acreage nearly 
2,000 acres are fruit. 

The farms are not by any means in one block, though, with 
the exception of 731 acres in Scotland, they all lie within a 
twenty-mile radius of Histon. On the face of it, it might seem 
that it would have been a great advantage, had it been possible, 
to concentrate the land immediately around the factory. 
Actually this is not so. The object has been to have two or 
three farms close together so that they might be worked as a 
block, but to distribute these blocks primarily on the basis of 
labour supply, and to some extent (though this is regarded as 
of secondary importance), on the basis of soil type. 

Wherever a large acreage of fruit is cultivated, the problem 
of pickers is sure to arise. Messrs. Chivers have always 
been opposed to importing pickers and housing them on the 
farm in bungalows, a system which is adopted in some fruit¬ 
growing areas. They feel that the system is open to many 
grave objections, particularly from the point of view of the 
neighbourhood, and they have therefore avoided it on principle. 
Their experience has led them to prefer labour resident within 
a mile or two of the farms. Each block of farms is therefore 
situated within easy reach of three or four villages from whence 
pickers may be drawn. The acreage of fruit grown on any one 
of these blocks is regulated by the number of pickers available 
in the district. Moreover, each block is planted so that, com¬ 
mencing with strawberries towards the end of June, picking is 
practically continuous throughout the season, finishing with the 
plums and damsons in August and September. Once a gang 
of pickers has been got together it has been found highly desir¬ 
able to keep them employed as far as possible throughout the 
season, as if a break occurs the gang become dispersed and are 
very difficult to reassemble. 

The land is divided into blocks as follows:— 


1,551 acres. Soil—Gravel loam to clay loam. 
1,181 acres. Soil—Heavy gravel loam and 
clay over chalk. 

588 acres. Soil—Heavy gault clay. 

369 acres. Soil—Heavy skirt land, and red 
loam (Gre ensand ). 

1,533 acres. Soil—‘White Fen” or shell, 
marl. 

In addition, there are four farms, each of which is worked 
separately, one devoted largely to nursery work, and composed 
of red loam, two heavy clay farms, and another of gravel loam. 
It is possible that any one of these isolated farms may become 
the, nucleus of a fresh block should it ever be thought desMbls^ 


Histon 

Harston 

Drayton 

Aldreth 

Shippea Hill 
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the position of each having been carefully chosen with a view 
to labour supply. 

The organisation and management of these farms is of con¬ 
siderable interest. Its weakness and its strength lie in the fact 
that everything turns on one man. Mr. Stanley Chivers is 
equally well known to fruit-growers, stockbreeders, and poultry- 
farmers, and is recognised as an authority by them all. While 
at Cambridge University he studied agriculture, and subse¬ 
quently took over the control of the farms some sixteen years 
ago, since when the acreage has not only been very largely 
increased, but the whole of the farming system has been 
remodelled with conspicuous success. Practically the whole of 
Mr. Stanley Chivers’ time is devoted to the farming side of the 
business, his two brothers looking after the factory. There is 
a central Estate Office at Histon, where a staff of clerks is 
responsible not only for keeping the accounts, correspondence, 
&c., but also for keeping pedigree records. With the hundreds 
of pure-bred oattie, horses and pigs which are bred annually 
this in itself is no small task. Every farm is on the telephone, 
and Mr. Chivers is not only in constant touch with the foreman 
on each block, but he regularly visits every farm on the estate 
and knows from personal observation the state of every field. 

Every block has a foreman. In many cases the foreman 
started as a labourer on the estate. Mr. Chivers is a firm 
believer in training his own foremen, and he is always on the 
look-out for promising young men among his labourers, whom 
he may train on, either to become foremen, or specialists in 
some direction. Each block foreman has a second to assist 
him, particularly acting as a ganger when picking is taking 
place. The management is vqry centralised in many respects, 
and this has great advantages. Eor example, if the work on 
one block for any reason gets behind, men, horses and tractors 
may temporarily be transferred from another block where the 
pressure is not so great. Again, the stock are centralised. 
Calves bom on one farm may be reared on another and finished 
on a third. The same applies to sheep and pigs. Obviously 
such things as steam ploughs (of which two sets are kept), 
threshing tackle and spraying machinery are centralised. Buying 
and selling of every description is dealt with centrally, 

Mr. Chivers has an assistant, one of whose duties is to co¬ 
ordinate the rates of pay for piece work on the various blocks, 
and to, keep in touch with the various requirements of each 
farm in the way of foodstuffs, manures, seeds, plants, nursery 
stock, eto., all of which are supplied from centralised sources. 
In this way Mr. Chivers keeps in the closest possible touch with 
each farm; he is intimate with every detail at first hand, and 
his knowledge of the exact situation on every farm is remarkable. 
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Each year every foreman is given details of the cropping 
and manuring of every field. At frequent intervals he receives 
■written instructions as to the rations every animal on the farm 
is to have, and the foodstuffs in the required quantity are pro¬ 
vided for him. If he has any questions to ask or suggestions 
to make (and they are encouraged) he does so direct to Mr. 
Chivers, whom he constantly meets. As far as cultivations go, 
these are left very largely in the hands of the foreman himself 
to use his own judgment. With heavy land this must neces¬ 
sarily be so, but is advisable in any case. During the early 
summer Mr. Chivers organises visits by the foremen to each 
farm in turn. Not only are these visits useful in fostering a 
competitive spirit, but much is learned by discussion and criticism 
by the men themselves. 

With the exception of the Shippea Hill block the greater 
part of the land is heavy, and much of it is very heavy indeed. 
This type of land is found most suitable for plums of all sorts, 
and particularly for Victorias and Greengages, for which Cam¬ 
bridgeshire is famous. As has been explained, every block has 
its quota of fruit of all sorts, and with risks distributed in this 
way it is a very rare occurrence for Messrs. Chivers to find 
themselves without supplies of any particular kind of fruit 
simultaneously at all centres. The orchards, with few exceptions, 
are kept under the plough* The exceptions are old orchards, 
and these are heavily stocked either with pigs or poultry. When 
plums are planted they are, as a rule, inter-planted with black 
currants or gooseberries. Plums are spaced 15 ft. X 15 ft. or 
18 ft. x 18 ft., depending on varieties and the type of soil. 
Black currants are planted 7 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 9 in. in the first 
case and 6 ft. x 3 ft. or 4 ft. 6 in. where the plum trees are 
18 feet apart. Varieties of plums are grouped in blocks to 
facilitate picking, except in the case of self-sterile varieties. 
The black currants are liberally treated with manure, and the 
land is kept clean by means of ploughing, hoeing and digging. 
After perhaps seven or eight years the black currants are 
grubbed. The resulting plum orchards are subsequently kept 
clean by ploughs and cultivators with the minimum of hand 
work. 

No fixed rotation is adopted on the arable land. On the 
heavier land the principal crops are wheat, oats, beans, seeds 
and silage. Practically no roots are grown, with the exception 
of a few mangolds, and silage and hay form the basis of the 
winter feeding of the horned stock. Mr. Gbivers is a firm believer 
in the economy of the silo on this type of land, and for this 
system of farming. If roots are grown they would need hoeing 
just at the time when all available labour is required in the 
fruit. Moreover, the autumn-sown silage crop never fails, how- 
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ever dry the summer, and the stock thrive well on it in the 
winter. After the silage crop is cut in July, the land is broken 
up with steam taokle and bastard fallowed. The bastard fallow 
plays an important part in the farming system, and most of the 
seed land is treated in this way, being sown with single out 
mixtures and broken up immediately the hay crop is off. In 
this way the land is kept dean. 

On this heavy land a great deal of use is made of steam 
tackle. No sooner is a fidd cleared of corn at harvest time 
than it is steam cultivated or ploughed. This contributes in 
no small measure to keeping the land dean. Moreover, the 
land is all ploughed while it is dry, and the autumn sowing 
is completed before the land becomes saturated and work 
becomes slow and expensive. No farmyard manure can be 
spared for any of these crops, as it is all required for the 
fruit. They are therefore grown exolusivdy on artificial manure; 
sulphate of ammonia and basic slag are used in quantity, and 
the resulting corn crops are satisfactory in every way. On the 
gravd loams, wheat and oats are still the principal com crops, 
but peas and potatoes are also grown. The peas are green 
peas, which are either picked for market, or saved and harvested 
for seed. Messrs. Chivers have recently opened a new vegetable 
canning factory at Huntingdon, to supply which a large acreage 
is contracted for by local growers. 

At Shippea Hill, where the soil is a curious shell marl, charac¬ 
terised by a high water table, an entirely different range of 
crops is grown. The usual aoreage of fruit is accompanied by 
a large acreage of market garden crops such as cauliflower, 
cabbage, celery and potatoes. Interesting side lines here are 
chicory and herbs of various kinds, all of which are dealt with 
by a drying plant on the spot. 

Live Stock. 

Histon is a familiar name to breeders of pure-bred live 
stock of all sorts. It would, however, be wrong to assume that 
all of Messrs. Chivers’ stock are pure bred. Where very large 
numbers of stock are kept this is not desirable, for with pedigree 
stock individual attention is essential if the best results axe to 
be obtained. Pedigree stock, however, form the nucleus, and 
a great part of the remainder are first crosses. With the ex¬ 
ception of the dairy herds the whole of the stock is centralised. 
No animal or group of animals belongs necessarily to any given 
farm or group of farms, but may be moved from one farm to 
another as seems desirable. 

Pour pure-bred dairy herds are kept, two Dairy Shorthorn, 
one Lincoln Bed and one Jersey, the last being in process of 
formation. In addition a few pure bred beef Shorthorns and 
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Aberdeen Angus are kept, mainly for the production of bulls 
for crossing with the large number of cows and heifers which 
are kept for calf-rearing. These cows and heifers, which are 
of the shorthorn type, and mainly of Irish origin, are mated 
with beef bulls to calve in the spring. Every farm has a number 
of such cattle, the number varying with the keep available. 
Large numbers of calves are purchased throughout the spring 
and summer, mainly shorthorn calves from the north of England, 
and each cow rears from two to five according to her capacity. 
The calves are weaned when they are about 12 weeks old and 
are then transferred to certain farms where they are kept in 
straw yards and fed right on to come out as prime beeflings, 
weighing about eight cwt. at sixteen months old. The cows are 
dry by the end of the autumn, and are wintered cheaply in 
yards with a little hay and a small allowance of roots or silage. 
In this way a good deal of straw is trodden down and turned 
into manure. 

During the last seven or eight years sheep have come to 
play an increasingly important part in the farming system. While 
corn-growing was profitable, enough straw was produced to 
provide all the dung that the fruit required. With the decline 
in com prices this became unprofitable, and some modification 
became imperative. A great deal of land was therefore put 
down to grass with the intention of preparing it in this way 
for fruit as and when required. Such grass as existed previously 
was devoted exclusively to cattle. With a largely increased 
acreage the possibilities of grassland shepherding became appar¬ 
ent. The north country half-bred (Border Leicester x Cheviot) 
is the ewe that is favoured. A flock of about 1,000 of these 
is maintained. They are crossed with Suffolk rams, the progeny 
being either fed out as fat lamb directly off the grass, or run 
on and finished on kale, &e., in the autumn. The sheep are 
constantly moved from one farm to another as keep becomes 
available. 

Large Whites and Middle Whites are the two breeds of pigs 
which find favour at Histon, and both herds are famous. Many 
hundreds of pigs are bred annually, the majority being pure 
bred. The breeding sows are distributed about on the farms, 
though a good many are kept at headquarters. They are allowed 
to run out under the trees in the grass orchards. The best sows 
are used for pure breeding, but a great many Large White sows 
are crossed with Middle White boars for the production of London 
pork. 

In spite of two sets of steam tackle and 17 tractors,, oyer 
150 working horses are kept. While serving with the AriiBmr 
in Ersnce during the War, Mr. Chivers was very impre® 5 ed wft 
the performance of the Percheron horses, so many o£ 
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were purchased from Canada and America by our remount 
department. Early in 1918 he purchased in France five pure¬ 
bred three-year-old fillies, to try on Ixis Histon farms. So 
satisfied was he with the result that he soon started increasing 
his stud. To-day the firm owns some 130 pure bred Percherons 
of all ages and within a few years expect to have no other 
horses on their farms. Mr. Chivers started breeding from the 
very first and breeds some twenty to thirty foals each year. 
Although he has been wonderfully successful in the show ring, 
he will keep no horse on any of his farms which does not earn 
its keep at work. Even the stallions are sent to work out of 
the breeding season. In his breeding operations his aims have been 
weight, activity and hardiness, and he has been singularly 
successful in achieving them. He is most emphatic that on 
heavy land the dean legs of the Percheron are a great advantage, 
while for such work as grubbing between narrow rows of straw¬ 
berries the Percheron is unsurpassed. 

Twenty years ago the possibilities of poultry in conjunction 
with the farms were recognised. Not only are the birds them¬ 
selves beneficial to the orchards, but eggs are required in large 
quantities by the factory for the production of such articles as 
lemon curd, &e. All the hatching and rearing is done at head¬ 
quarters, where a 16,000 Buckeye incubator, and a battery 
brooder of 12,000 capacity are kept fully occupied during the 
season. The breeds most favoured are Light Sussex, Rhode 
Island, White and Black Leghorns. A great many sex linked 
chickens are hatched, the cockerels being sold as day olds. 
Some ten thousand pullets are retained each year for egg pro¬ 
duction on the various farms, where they are housed in semi- 
intensive houses of 200 capacity. Many of these houses are 
situated in orchards, in which the birds are allowed to range 
when the weather is suitable. This large stock of birds 
utilises a considerable portion of the wheat grown on the farms. 

No account of the farming operations of Messrs. Chivers 
would be in any sense complete without some reference to the 
labour employed on the farms. The total number of men per¬ 
manently employed is 370. In addition, some 820 pickers, 
mainly women, are employed for many weeks during the season. 
These figures do not include the Scotch estate. The picking 
is all done by piece work, and the same women, all local, are 
employed year after year, so that they are very expert, and 
earn good money. 

The regular labourers are not all paid equal wages, but are 
classified according to merit; all new employees commence 
at the ordinary minimum, rates of pay of the district, and are 
placed on a higher grade as and when their skill and industry 
warrant. Men who show intelligence and keenness are singled 
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out and taught to perform specialist work. As far as possible 
promotions to the higher posts, as vacancies occur, are made 
from men already employed on the farms. It is very rare 
that a man from outside has to be engaged to fill any of the 
more responsible positions. A great deal of piece work is done 
all through the year. In the case of strawberries, which occupy 
the land for some years, pegs are driven into the hedges, dividing 
the fields into acres. The measurement and control of piece 
work is thus simplified; moreover, as far as possible, every man 
hoes the same piece of land all through the season, so that if 
the work is well done in the first instance, the individual who 
was responsible reaps the benefit. Everyone who has any 
experience with strawberry growing knows how important is 
the planting and hoeing. Careless planting leads to a gappy 
plant, A record is kept of each man’s planting. Months after¬ 
wards rows planted by some of the men will prove to be above 
the average, whilst perhaps the work of one of the planters will 
prove consistently bad. 

The relationship between the men and their employers has 
always been of the happiest. A co-partnership scheme is in 
operation whereby men who have been on the permanent staff 
for five years become shareholders. 

As may be supposed, an enterprise of the kind just described 
is a very real asset to any district. Not only is much employ¬ 
ment given, but it tends to raise the standard of farming in the 
neighbourhood. Unfortunately when, as in one or two recent 
seasons, it has been possible for manufacturers to purchase 
fruit from abroad at the price which the same article costs 
here to pick alone, there is little encouragement for further 
extension! Let us hope that for the sake of our countryside 
such a condition of things will never in the future be allowed 
to recur. 

W. S. Manstoeld. 

{School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


Me, A. H. Bbown’s Eabms. 

The present agricultural depression is so widely distributed as 
to mate it difficult to locate farming systems which have resisted 
successfully the bad times through which farming has passed. 
Success or failure in agriculture, however, must not be judged 
by one or two years’ experience. The farmer must of necessity 
take a long view, and the true test of successful farming is 
whether , it will maintain its position over a period of years, 
ejven allowing for the existence of depressed conditions genprftt^ 
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In this sense it can be said that a farming system only becomes 
notable if it can show a satisfactory return for the capital, 
brains and energy devoted to it. It is sometimes suggested 
that where successes have been achieved peculiar and favourable 
circumstances have contributed to that end, and that the 
systems as such are incapable of wide application. Success may 
be sometimes accidental. It is more frequently the outcome of 
a premeditated plan, coupled with the ability of the designer 
to see it through to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The workings of such a plan are well illustrated in the 
farming system adopted by Mr. A. H. Brown, of Northwood 
Farm, North Hayling, Hampshire, who within recent years has 
twice won the challenge cup for the best managed farm, over 
300 acres, in the farms competition arranged by the Fareham 
and South Hants Farmers 9 Club, and open to South Hants and 
West Sussex. 

Mr, Brown’s farming ideals have evolved partly out of a 
lifetime’s experience of agriculture and partly from the fact 
that he is endowed with a thirst for knowledge and a passion 
for reading. It is essential to emphasise these facts at the 
outset, because Mr. Brown attributes much of his success to 
the knowledge he has gained from the experiments of others. 
In a previous generation such a confession would have been 
regarded as a sign of weakness. In these days it is a worthy 
tribute to the value of educational and research work applied 
to the practice of agriculture. Rarely is the praise so generous 
as in the case of Mr. Brown. 

Mr, Brown was born in 1885, his father being the tenant of 
a poor, yellow clay arable-land farm in the Isle of Wight, the 
rental value of which was about 10s. per acre. He left school 
in 1900, by which time half his father’s farm had been laid 
down to grass, a small herd of dairy cows being kept. The 
other half was worked on the typical four-course rotation. In 
the management of the farm, the dung produced by the daily 
herd was applied to the meadowland, while the arable portion 
was supposed to be kept in good heart by the folding of sheep 
on the root break, the turnips receiving 4 cwt. per acre of 
superphosphate, and the wheat a top-dressing of nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 1 cwt, per acre. Mr. Brown’s apprenticeship 
to farming was of a very practical character. The flock was a 
“ flying ” one, and it fell to him to look after it. The character 
of the land, together with the fact that most of the winters 
were wet and mild, often produced conditions far from ideal 
as regards spring seedings, while the opinion was also formed 
that sheep were not suitable or profitable animals on a clay 
farm. The sheep were in fact often sold out in spring without 
leaving any margin for their winter’s keep. 
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Furthermore, since a wet winter was often followed by a 
dry summer, it frequently happened that the seed lay in the 
ground until midsummer before germinating, or yet again the 
ground remained unploughed until rain came. These features 
of this type of farming very quickly impressed Mr. Brown as 
constituting a wrong method of farming under those particular 
conditions. To him it was wrong to have to ride a plough to 
keep it in the ground, and it was bad business to have to buy 
sheep when everyone else was buying, and to sell them when 
everyone else was also selling. 

It was at this stage that his quest for knowledge led him to 
read all that he could concerning the manuring and management 
of land. Rider Haggard’s Rural England introduced to him the 
notable large-scale experiment in continuous com growing of 
John and W. A. Prout in Hertfordshire, where a system of 
cropping was followed dependent upon the use of artificial 
fertilisers and independent of live stock. He also read the 
Rothamsted Experimental results bearing on the same subject, 
while at a later date Sir Daniel Hall’s Pilgrimage of British 
Farming created a lasting impression. The cumulative effect 
of this reading was the decision to dispense with sheep if ever 
he farmed on his own account, 

At the age of 25, Mr. Brown left home to go as working 
foreman on a 600-acre farm near Winchester, This was a 
chalk-land farm with soil of varying depth. On adjacent land 
he observed the successful practice of a neighbour who was 
utilising mechanical power in the form of steam cultivation, 
concentrating upon winter-sown cereals and using liberal dressings 
of artificials. This course of management confirmed Mr. Brown’s 
general ideas as to the usefulness of the system, which was 
forthwith put into practice by himself. 

Three years later, in 1913, Mr. Brown started farming on his 
own account, renting Northwood Farm, Hayling Island; of 
this he is still the tenant, the farm being leased until 1940 at a 
rental of £290 per annum. The area of this holding is approxi¬ 
mately 135 acres and when taken over it was a run-down, 
neglected, weed-infested farm, of which 100 acres were arable. 
The general character of the farm when taken over can be 
gauged from the fact that, in 1914, the cereal crops averaged 
four sacks per acre. In appraising the subsequent developments 
of this holding it is essential to take stock of the local conditions 
and the inherent capacities of the soil. Mismanagement of 
land is a frequent cause of poor results and in distinguishing 
between the factors which have contributed to the improvement 
of the farm in question, regard must be paid to the fact that 
Mr. Brown was sufficiently far-sighted to, realise that, local 
conditions were favourable to the application of his ideas, in 
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relation to farming. Hayling Island is situated between the 
harbours of Langstone and Chichester, and is part of the County 
of Hampshire. Furthermore, it is a popular and prosperous 
seaside resort and is developing into a residential area. The 
soil is a brick earth or silt, the mechanical analysis showing it 
to contain over 50 per cent, of fine silt-like material. A typical 
complete chemical and mechanical analysis of the Northwood 
Farm soil gives the following figures :— 

Chemical Composition. 

Moisture ...... 

Loss on ignition .... 

Calcium Carbonate .... 

Nitrogen ...... 

Phosphoric acid (available) . 

Potash (available) .... 

Phosphoric acid (total) 

Potash (total). 


Per cent. Composition of 
the Air Dry lane Earth 

. 2*54 

. 4*42 

. 0*16 
. 0*17 

. 0*004 

. 0*006 
. 0*163 

, 0*449 


Mechanical Composition. 

The soil contains :— 

Stones (greater than -j l 0 in.) .... 2-06 

Fine Earth (less than T \- ; in.) .... 97-94 


100 parts of the air-dry fine earth contain :— 


Fine gravel . .0-490 

Coarse sand . ..2-136 

Fine sand ........ 24-838 

Sdt. 36-931 

Fine SUt.14-970 

day.12-390 


It will be readily appreciated from these figures that the 
soil is one which is not easy to manage in a wet year, but apart 
from this it belongs to a type which, given suitable management 
and treatment, can become one of the most fertile in existence, 
especially when identified with wheat culture. Incidentally the 
mechanical composition agrees very closely with that of the 
brick-earth soils of the Chichester district and the original type 
of farming employed agreed very closely with the methods 
followed in that area. Thus, when taken over, Northwood Farm 
was cropped on the four-course rotation, and depended on a 
sheep stock; indeed it was said that it could not be famed 
without sheep. The normal custom was to grow roots and give 
them to a neighbour to feed off. 

The deplorable yields of com secured by Mr. Brown in 1914 
were instrumental in leading him to test out the practicability of 
eliminating sheep and the substitution for them of artificial 
manures. Two fields in Upper Westney and Langlands, com- 
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prising 21 acres, were set aside for this purpose and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that ever since 1914 these have been cropped con¬ 
tinuously without the application of dung, the folding of sheep 
or the ploughing in of green manure. A portion of Landlands, 
however, was so foul in 1915 that it had to be bare fallowed. 
The character of the cropping on the Langlands fields, and the 
yields per acre, give some idea of the results obtained. 


Year. 

Crop. 


Yield per Acre. 
Sacks. 

Bushels, 

1914 

Spring Oats . 


2 

H 

1915 

Bare Fallow . 


— 


1916 

Wheat . 


6 

2 

1917 

Winter Oats 


15 

0 

1918 

Clover made into hay 


— 

— 

1919 

Wheat . 


8 

Of 

0* 

1920 

Tares . 


5 

1921 

Winter Oats . 


19 

Of 

1922 

Potatoes 


6-8 tons 


1923 

Wheat 


14 

0 

1924 

Oats (Marvellous) , 


19 

0 

1925 

Mangolds 


49 tons 


1926 

Wheat (Yeoman King) 


12 


1927 

1928 

Seeds made into hay 
Wheat . 


13 


1929 

Sugar Beet . 


13-14 tons 


1930 

1931 

(White Victor Wheat 
(Spring Oats (Superb) 
Wheat . 

| 

18 

11 



The progressive improvement in fertility, as judged by 
results in cropping, gives ample proof of the soundness of the 
methods which Mr, Brown has employed. 

This type of experience has given Mr. Brown a measure of 
confidence in still further developing his farming policy, and as 
a result he has formed fixed ideas on certain points affecting 
farming methods and outlook. Thus he has no belief in the 
old rotational methods of cropping arable land, saying that 
“ only a fool believes in rotation.” This is a point which has 
been much debated of late, and it is fairly evident from general 
observation that many are adopting similar ideas. With Mr. 
Brown, however, this idea is determined by his belief that a 
farmer should always grow what will pay best—in other words 
he should be an opportunist or a speculator. This outlook is 
from some points of view calculated to disturb agricultural 
stability, but it is undoubtedly a policy which has paid Mr. 
Brown. It must not be concluded from this that rotational 
cropping has had its day, but only that, under the policy of 
farming followed by Mr. Brown, it is not calculated to give the 
type and size of turnover which he desires. In this connection 
it should be observed that though Mir. Brown is a mixed fanner 
in the generally accepted sense of the term, he does nbfcajte# 
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his live-stock interests to interfere with the general cropping 
policy of his arable land. Thus there is a fundamental rule, 
adhered to very closely in practice, of selling off the farm all 
that can be sold, even including hay and straw, and of buying 
back all that is required for the live stock. This may sound 
to be a contradictory and unsound practice, but it should be 
noted that Mr. Brown is a believer in the high-farming creed, 
and does not believe in the law of diminishing returns. His 
ideal is always to grow, with the aid of artificial manures, as 
much as the land can carry. The result is that he always grows 
more than can be consumed on the farm, and it is considered, 
for example, to be more economical to sell cereals and buy 
back balanced compound foodstuffs for the dairy herd, than 
to feed home-grown corn. 

The period during which Mr. Brown started farming was one 
particularly remunerative to agriculturists in general, and this 
fact, coupled with the progressive improvement in crop yields, 
made it possible for him to extend his farming interests. 

Thus in 1918, Eastney Farm, of 84= acres, was purchased, 
followed by Northney Farm in 1922 and Westney Farm in 
1924. A further additional acreage was secured in 1931. 
These small farms, parts of which had been badly farmed by 
comparison with Mr. Brown’s standards, were purchased privately 
at about £40 per acre. The total area of owned and rented 
land at the present time amounts to 510 acres, of which 290 
are arable. The main interests are now corn-growing, dairy 
farming, pig-breeding and poultry. It will be recognised from 
this that Mr. Brown has focused his attention on branches of 
farming a majority of which have been paying propositions 
during the period under review. Equally necessary is it to 
recognise that he is a believer in extending his farming interests, 
so far as acreage is concerned, whenever an opportunity presents 
itself. To this extent he is convinced that the main concern of 
farming is to produce everything as cheaply as possible, and so 
to organise that the maximum efficiency is obtained both from 
the land and the labour. 

The actual organisation of Mr. Brown’s arable farming 
presents no really new features. His methods have been weS 
tested elsewhere, but he combines that type of mentality and 
outlook which, when it is suggested that a certain thing cannot 
be done, drives him to try the harder and prove that it can be 
done. Grit and backbone, with ability and confidence, are 
properly yoked in this instance. In the choice of crops, wheat 
is regarded as the most suitable for the system of farming 
followed. Up to the present wheat has proved to be the safest 
crop to grow, the soil being ideal, with a rainfall of about 25 
inches per annum. The absence of a rotation does not, as is 
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often the ease, mean the practice of haphazard cropping. 
Fallowing has been dispensed with, the cleanness of the ground 
being secured and maintained principally by stubble cultivation. 
The arable is remarkably clean, and on the present arable 
acreage it has not been necessary to do any “ couching 99 for 
several years. The worst weed encountered is the annual black 
grass or Slender Foxtail, while charlock has proved trouble¬ 
some in spring com and roots. Incidentally the prevalence of 
charlock has been one reason for concentrating on a high pro¬ 
portion of winter corn crops. The stubble cultivation and 
autumn cleaning follow no hard and fast rules. Expediency 
governs each operation. Thus if the stubble is very long, 
ploughing is resorted to and probably a cross-ploughing is given 
in addition. Where a long stubble is not likely to be trouble¬ 
some, a Ransome Dauntless cultivator is employed and is found, 
because of its rigid tines, to be an excellent implement for this 
work. This treatment secures a satisfactory germination of 
weed seeds. It should be emphasised that Mr. Brown regards 
the maintenance of clean land as essential for the successful 
practise of his system. It is considered to be a waste of money 
to manure dirty ground. A further check on weeds is the 
custom of not growing more than five straw crops in succession 
on the same ground. Usually a change is made after four 
straw crops. On the average about three cultivations, at 
weekly intervals in dry weather, are found sufficient to move 
the ground and kill most of the weeds present. This treatment 
has even been found satisfactory in a wet autumn; if not 
killing the weeds it checks their growth and the deep ploughing 
which follows buries the weed so that most of it is rotted in the 
soil. The depth of ploughing advocated is 6 inches for cereals, 
and 9 to 10 inches for roots. 

Mr. Brown is a convinced supporter of the mechanisation of 
arable farming. Tractors have been used by him since 1918, 
and his present equipment consists of two light tractors supple¬ 
mented by nine horses. A certain degree of crop rotating is 
followed because it has been found that the land is kept cleaner 
if winter com is alternated with spring cereals. The use of 
liberal seedings of spring oats for example has solved some of 
the earlier difficulties with this crop, the seed-rate employed 
being 6 bushels per acre. 

As mentioned earlier it is not the custom to take more than 
four or five straw crops in succession. This allows the intro¬ 
duction of a root break. In recent years mangolds have been 
largely replaced by sugar beet, of which crop 80 acres are grown 
under contract. The mangold area is about 4 acres; a further 
3 acres of marrow kale are grown for the needs of the daily 
herd up to January, while 2 acres of thousand-headed kale 
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are grown for February and March feeding. Some 8 acres of 
market garden crops are taken, in the form of Christmas cabbage, 
broccoli, and savoys. The corn crop following roots acts as 
a nurse crop for a two or three years’ seeds ley. Seeds occur on 
the same land about once in eight years. The best wheat crops 
are secured after a clean clover ley, though good results are also 
obtained with wheat after peas and vetches. The typical 
cultivations for wheat after clover ley are :— 

Plough and press. 

Broadcast seed at 3 bushels per acre. 

Harrow 2 to 4 times according to the season. 

The following spring the land is harrowed twice pr thrice 
and is rolled when fit. 

The wheat varieties grown are principally Cambridge 
Browick, and Victor. Browick with its stiff straw is found to 
stand well and yielded up to 9 qr. per acre in 1929 and 8 qr. 
per acre in 1930. Victor is used for the second and third straw 
crop following clover ley, while Yeoman II was tried in 1931 
for the first time. All the old red varieties have been discarded 
on account of their liability to lodge. The seed wheat is always 
dressed with copper sulphate to prevent bunt. The manurial 
treatment of the wheat crop is liberal. Direct manuring is 
practised to all the crops, and Mr. Brown is a firm believer in 
the use of compound manures. It is argued that very rarely is 
it possible to store individual manures satisfactorily and that 
it is still more difficult to mix them properly on the farm. By 
buying in large quantities on a contract basis compound manures 
are secured at reasonable prices and a balanced, properly mixed 
and easily sowable manure is therefore available immediately 
it is wanted. 4 cwt. per acre of wheat fertiliser is employed, 
with an analysis of 2*5 per cent, nitrogen, 10*52 per cent, 
phosphoric acid and 2*0 per cent, potash. An extra top-dressing 
of 1 cwt. per acre of nitrogenous fertiliser is given if wheat 
follows clover or other leguminous crop, or 1£ cwt, if wheat is 
the second or third straw crop in succession. There is a degree 
of elasticity however ; much depends on the appearance of the 
wheat crop in spring as to whether a heavy or a light top- 
dressing is applied. The choice of nitrogenous manures is 
principally between sulphate of ammonia and nitro-chalk. In 
general practice, the nitrogenous top-dressings are not applied 
until the ground can carry the manure distributor in spring, 
which is usually in March. Earlier application tends to make 
the crop “winter proud,” as well as to stimulate the growth 
of Black Grass at the expense of the wheat. 

The costs of wheat production after clover or roots are 
estimated by Mr. Brown as follows :— 
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Bent. 

Ploughing and pressing . 
Harrowing 4 times 

3 bushels seed @ 40s. per qr. 
Broadcasting seed . 

4 cwt. wheat fertiliser @ £6 2s. 6d. 
Distributing fertiliser 

1 cwt. Nitrogen and sowing 
Spring rolling and harrowing . 
Cutting, including string . 
Harvesting (shocking and carrying) 
Thatching .... 
Threshing with own tackle 
Carting to station . 


£ s. d. 
2 0 0 
0 11 0 
0 6 0 
0 15 0 
0 16 
14 6 
0 16 
0 6 0 
0 3 0 
0 15 0 
0 12 6 
0 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 5 0 


£7 16 0 


The estimated returns are naturally dependent upon the 
ruling price for wheat. Wheat has rarely been so low as during 
the past year, and never during Mr. Brown’s farming career. 
Here again the long view has to be taken, so that the years of 
depression are placed alongside the seasons of better prices. 
Mr. Brown claims that a 5-qr. yield per acre is now being exceeded 
by him, but 5 qr. at 30s. and 1J tons of straw at 45$. bring the 
receipts per acre to £16 6$. 3 d. The margin of 50$. 3 d. is left 
to cover overhead charges, interest and depreciation, &c. These 
present low returns are not satisfactory to Mr. Brown, but he 
claims to be well satisfied with the general results secured at the 
average prices ruling over the last seven years. Actually his 
average yield since 1929 has been over 5 qr. per acre. In that 
year, 80 acres of wheat averaged qr. The same relative 
level of output is secured from the other crops grown, and 
equally generous manuring is given. It is of interest to note 
that though the soil with which Mr. Brown is working is 
theoretically deficient in lime, no particular benefit has been 
derived from applications of lime, even when the crop is sugar 
beet. The management of Mr. Brown’s arable land is not by 
any means a fool-proof proposition. The higher parts of 
Hayling Island are only a few feet above the high tide level. 
The sea is kept back by means of embankments, while the 
drainage is not too good. The accumulated surface water is 
only able to get to the sea at low tide by means of sluices, the 
entry of the sea water being automatically prevented by means 
of “ clappers.” Deeply dug ditches provide the main drainage 
system on Mr. Brown’s land. Care has to be exercised not to 
work the land when it is too wet, otherwise it runs together and 
bakes hard. Economies have been effected in the working of 
the arable fields by the avoidance of small breaks. Where 
necessary, previously existing small divisions have been thrown. 
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together into larger breaks. A further illustration of the zeal 
for efficiency is the fact that within the last four years five 
large Dutch bams have been erected, mainly for com crops. 
The equivalent of thirty ricks can now be put under coyer, 
thereby saving thatching which is considered to be too expensive, 
while the bams are a further help in a “ catchy ” harvest. 
They are 70 feet by 30 feet, with a height to the eaves of 18 
feet. They cost £200 each, the money being borrowed from 
the Lands Improvement Company and the Bank. 

The live-stock interests of Mr. Brown are determined purely 
by commercial considerations. A herd of about 100 mil king 
cows is maintained, there being a daily milk contract for 200 
gallons. The cows are a mixed assortment of breeds and types. 
Thus Friesian, Shorthorn and Guernsey cows are kept, and are 
mated with a Guernsey bull. The Friesian is the type most 
preferred since they are found to be the heaviest yielders, but 
Mr. Brown has been compelled to introduce Guernsey “ blood ” 
by reason of the development of the bottled milk trade on the 
south coast, in which colour and quality make a first appeal. 
Mr. Brown has no pride in the appearance of his herd judged 
on a basis of uniformity of type. The cattle are good for the 
purpose for which they are required, as will be recognised from 
the herd average of about 960 gallons from full time cows for 
the last three years. Quality and yield of milk are closely 
studied, but only cheap cows are bought so as to out down 
depreciation. The best cows in the herd are milked'thrice 
daily, at 6 a.m,, 2.30 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. The herd is divided 
between two farms. On the one, it was necessary to erect a 
new cowshed for 32 cows which cost £576 inclusive. On th.e 
other, an old barn was converted into a cowshed at a cost of 
£200. Both hand and machine milking are practised, in the 
latter case a Vaecar machine having been used for six years 
with very satisfactory results. 

A herd of twelve breeding sows is kept, again without any 
attention to breed. They are of Saddleback and Gloucester 
type and are crossed with a Middle White boar. An outbreak 
of swine fever three years ago was responsible for a contraction 
of Mr. Brown’s pig-breeding interests. The young pigs bred on 
the farm are sold as weaners. 

The poultry flock consists of about 1,800 head of laying birds. 
Mr. Brown has endeavoured to reduce his poultry far ming to a 
system involving the least amount of trouble. One man is in 
charge of this section. The birds are kept in houses which 
hold two hundred laying hens. Hatching has been dispensed 
with, since it has been found cheaper to buy twelve-weeks-old 
pullets from a reliable source, the contract for these being placed 
early in the season. The breeds preferred are White Leghorns, 
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their cross with the Rhode Island Red, and the Brown Leghorn 
Rhode Island Red cross. It is interesting that the laying hens 
are retained for four or five years. In other words they are 
kept for as long as they are healthy and look like laying. Mr. 
Brown disagrees with the practice of replacing stock every 
year, or even every other year—especially on a farm where the 
laying birds have unlimited room in which to roam. 

The horses are of a clean-legged type. A Suffolk stallion is 
kept, which apart from breeding uses is put to work on the farm. 

The grassland, which supports the dairy herd for the major 
part of the year, has been subjected, as in the case of the arable 
land, to a system of intensive manuring. Phosphates and potash 
are applied every third year. Nitrogen has been used for pro¬ 
moting an early bite, but the main trouble with the grassland 
is that it is so wet early in the season as to make early stocking 
almost impossible. Thus although in normal years there is a 
bite of grass on this land by the end of March, it is not fit to 
carry cattle until the end of April. Mr. Brown does not believe 
in the trampling of a wet turf at the beginning of the season ; 
hence the use of nitrogenous fertilisers on the grass is a ques¬ 
tionable practice, having regard^to local circumstances. 

It must be recognised that Mr. Brown’s live-stock interests 
to some extent complicate his views in regard to the utilisation 
of dung. He has, however, proved to his own satisfaction 
that arable land of the type with which he is dealing can be 
successfully cropped without farmyard manure. The arable and 
live-stock sections of his farm are treated entirely separately, as 
will be judged from his practice of selling off all his cereals and 
feeding his dairy herd on purchased balanced compound dairy 
nuts. He buys over £2,000 worth of foodstuffs every year. 
Mr. Brown is equally emphatic that he would not attempt to 
cultivate on his system of arable farming what Cobbett described 
in his Rural Rides , the “rascally gravels and spewy sands.” 
Farming with him is a business and he is not in the least inter¬ 
ested in the policy of the plough for its own or for sentiment’s sake. 
He has in his own practice been guided by the following beliefs;— 

(1) That good arable land can grow good crops indefinitely, 
given good cultivations, good management, and artificial 
manures. 

(2) That manuring with balanced artificials is more economic 
than the use of dung or sheep. 

(3) That land managed under his system increases in fertility. 

(4) That the secret of cheap production is to utilise mechanical 
devices to the full. 

Mr, Brown does not claim any ^originality for many of the 
ideas and practices which he operates. He has had a sound 

G 
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practical grounding in the essentials of fanning practice and 
possesses the alertness of mind to appreciate any new discovery 
which can be exploited in his practice. In the management of 
the farm Mr. Brown is fortunate in having the assistance of 
his brother, who is equally keen. His labour requirements are 
met by 2 tractor drivers, 3 horsemen, 6 cowmen, 7 labourers 
and 1 poultryman—approximately one man to every twenty- 
five acres of land farmed. This is a fairly liberal allowance, 
but not excessive in view of the large head of stock that is main¬ 
tained. Mr. Brown sees no particular virtue in increasing the 
labour population on the land. High Farming with him implies 
the maintenance of the minimum of labour necessary to do the 
job well. 

The financial results of Mr. Brown’s farming are fairly 
indicated by the extent to which his business has grown. He 
maintains, on the evidence of his private cost accounts, that 
com has left him a profit even in years of low prices. It must 
also, however, be remembered that he has at his door an ex¬ 
ceptional market for poultry and dairy produce and that these 
departments have contributed a good deal to his success. 

H, G. Robinsok. 

Midland Agricultural College, 

Sutton Bonington, 

Loughborough. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE USE OF 
FERTILISERS. 

[Bead before the British Association, Section M, September, 1930.] 

A survey of the present position of the agricultural use of 
fertilisers both in relation to its past development and its current 
problems is opportune at a time when both agriculture and 
the large chemical industry dependent on it are undergoing 
far-reaching changes. The present year is particularly appro¬ 
priate, for it marks the centenary not only of the first consider¬ 
able importation of artificial fertilisers but also of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which has provided 
the occasion for many of the outstanding announcements and 
fruitful discussions on the scientific basis of both industries. 
In the early days of the British Association the agricultural 
aspects of a great wave of enquiry and experiment found their 
proper place in the Royal Agricultural Society, and an agricul¬ 
tural section of the British Association is a comparatively recent 
development. But the founders of the Association were not 
u nmind ful of the agricultural importance of their work and 
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of the value to pure science of the examination of agricultural 
problems. At its first meeting the scientific background of 
crop rotations was discussed, and a few years later Liebig was 
invited to prepare a report, which was published in 1840 under 
the title Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Physio¬ 
logy. This is rightly regarded as the most important publication 
in the whole history of agricultural science. At a time when 
farmers were assured by their advisers that the function of 
humus and dung was to supply carbon to their crops, Liebig 
showed convincingly that the carbon came from the air and 
that manures supplied certain inorganic salts present in most 
manures only in relatively small amounts. 

He asserted that “ a time will come when fields will be 
manured with a solution of glass (silicate of potash), with the 
ashes of burnt straw, and with salts of phosphoric acid, prepared 
in chemical manufactories exactly as at present medicines are 
given for fever and goitre.” In the same year, and independently 
of Liebig, Lawes at Rothamsted had already carried his experi¬ 
ments on one of these salts to the large-scale field trial. In 
1841 he used some 20 tons of superphosphate made from bones, 
and in the following year he took out his patent. In 1843 
he issued his first advertisement, imported rock phosphate 
from Spain for the manufacture of superphosphate, and, with 
the assistance of Gilbert, laid out his first large field experiment, 
Broadbalk wheat, to test what appeared to him to be the funda¬ 
mental weakness in Liebig’s theories. Lawes’ early manuring 
schemes were so similar to modem ones and have become so 
well known through the continuation of his experiments that 
familiarity with them is liable to lead to wrong impressions 
of the early stages of the industry. Although he used ammonium 
salts as his standard form of nitrogen, many years elapsed before 
the sulphate of ammonia industry became firmly established. 
Even in 1863, when a third of the century now being celebrated 
had elapsed, Liebig scoffed at the suggestion that ammonium 
salts would ever play an important part in agriculture. He 
stated his conviction that “if increased production depends 
upon the augmentation of nitrogenous food in the soil, we must 
at once renounce all idea of improvement.” Using Lawes’ 
estimate that 1 lb. of ammonium salts gave 2 lb. of wheat, he 
calculated that to increase the corn production of Saxony by 
one half would require 130,000 tons of ammonium salts annually, 
and added that “ those who possess even a slender acquaintance 
with chemical manufacture and know from what raw materials 
(animal refuse and gas water) salts of ammonium are procured, 
must easily see that all the manufactories in England, B^noe 
and Germany, put together, could not produce so much as the 
fourth part of the salts of ammonia required by comparatfy^^a 
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very small country in order to increase its products in the manner 
proposed.” The relative importance of sources of ammonia at that 
time is shown by the order in which Liebig puts them, and it 
is confirmed by other writers. The problem of converting the 
unpleasant gas works liquor into ammonium salts was solved 
soon afterwards and the rapid expansion in the production of 
sulphate of amm onia may be followed in the Reports of the 
Alkali Inspectors, where there is much praise and some moralising 
over the triumphant conversion of a nuisance into a source of 
profit. Unfortunately, history appears to be repeating itself, 
for sulphate of ammonia may now be produced more cheaply 
in other ways and the disposal of gas liquor is again a problem. 
As in the middle of last century, current agricultural literature 
contains accounts of attempts to use gas liquor directly on 
the land, and some gas works are once more disposing of 
their ammonia by sending it up the chimney or by using the 
gas liquor to slake coke. 

By 1870 this country produced 40,000 tons of sulphate 
of amm onia and from that time onwards expansion was remark¬ 
ably consistent. The annual output increased steadily at 
about 6 per cent; per annum from 1870 to 1913. The raw 
materials for other forms of fertiliser are more localised and 
data are available showing the annual output almost from the 
commencement. World outputs of 1,000 tons per annum were 
attained in the following years :— 

1831 Nitrate of soda. 

1848 Mineral phosphate. 

1860 German crude potash salts. 

1879 Basic slag. 

1908 Synthetic nitrogen. 

Although no great accuracy can be ascribed to the individual 
figures the data available 1 are sufficient to bring out clearly 

1 The data in Figs. 1 and 2 are taken from the following:— 

(а) F. Honcamp's Handbuch der PJlanzenemahrung, Part n, 1931; 

P. (Basig Slag, 1925-8); G. Leimbaeh, p. 488 (Nitrate of 

(б) P. Krische, Das Kali , Part 1,1923, p. 134 (Potash Salts, 1861-1921). 

(c) O. M. Aikman, Manures and Manuring , 1894, p. 341 (Nitrate of 
Soda, 1830-1892), p. 358 (Sulphate of Ammonia in G.B.I., 1870-1893). 

(d) G. Lunge, Coal Tar and Ammonia , 1916, Part III, p. 1525 (Sulphate 
of AmmoniaWorld, 1902-1913), p. 1520 (G.B.I., 1889-1914). 

(e) A. N. Gray, Phosphates and Superphosphates , 1930, p. 100 (Phos¬ 
phate Book, 1847-1929). 

(/) J. Hendrick, Trans. Highland Agric. Soc., 5th Ser., 29, 1917, p. 22 
(Basic Slag, 1880-1913). 

(g) Nitrogen Products Committee , Final Report, 1920, and Statistical 
Supplement, 1921. 

C h ) British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd*, Annual Reports for 
1923-4 to 1929-30. 
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the general trends, especially when they are shown diagram- 
matically. For quantities varying from 1,000 tons to over 
10,000,000 tons the ordinary method of plotting is not con¬ 
venient. Fig. 1 shows the figures for annual outputs from the 
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earliest available dates to the present in su$h a way (actually 
seimi-logarithmic) that the relative and not the actual increases 
are given by the slopes of the lines. A straight line over a 
considerable number of years shows that throughout that 
period the output was increasing at constant compound interest, 
at a constant relative or percentage rate. Thus the line 
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for sulphate of ammonia production for the British Isles shows 
that an annual increase of about 6 per cent, was maintained 
for over a third of century. All of the fertilisers, with the excep¬ 
tion of basic slag, show similar periods of constant percentage 
increase in output at rates which are summarised in the following 
table : 

Percentage Increase per Annum in Total World Output, 

Nitrate of Soda (Chile) . . 1835-1880 9*4 1880-1913 5*9 

Sulphate of Ammonia (Great 

Britain). .... — — 1870-1913 5*8 

Sulphate of Ammonia (World) . -1902 ? 1902-1913 8*6 

Mineral Phosphate . . . 1853-1875 15-2 1875-1913 7-0 

German Crude Potash Salts . 1867-1874 23*0 — — 

1874-1895 4-3 1895-1913 11*5 

All of the curves show a break with rather violent fluctuations 
at the time of the agricultural crisis of the late seventies and 
again, of course, in 1914, but between these two periods the 
relative rates of expansion are surprisingly constant for rock 
phosphate, Chile nitrate, and ammonium sulphate. The pro¬ 
duction of crude potash salts developed but slowly from 1875 
to 1895 and very rapidly from then onwards. In the periods 
of more or less constant relative increases in output before the 
war it will be noted that ammonium sulphate was expanding 
more rapidly than Chile nitrate and that potash was expanding 
much more rapidly than rock phosphate. 

The whole fertiliser position has, of course, been profoundly 
modified by the phenomenally rapid expansion of the synthetic 
nitrogen industry during the war and again since 1923. The 
following table compares the output in 1913 and in the year 
ending June 30, 1930: 


Thousands of 


Synthetic other than. Calcium Cyanamide 

Tons of 
Nitrogen. 

1013. 1030. 

Percentage 
of Total. 
1013. 1030. 

(mainly direct ammonia synthesis in 1930) 

25 

1,008 

3 

46 

Calcium Cyanamide. 

60 

264 

7 

12 

By-product Ammonia .... 

353 

462 

42 

20 

Chile Nitrate of Soda .... 

400 

464 

48 

21 

Total. 

838 

2,178 

100 

in 


Direot ammonia synthesis has outstripped its competitors 
and now produces almost half of the world’s total fertiliser 
nitrogen; calcium cyanamide has increased less rapidly but 
still provides one-eighth of the total; the early arc process for 
nitrates has fallen behind and yields only a small fraction of 
the total. Kg. 2 shows that annual world output since 1900 
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in terms of tons of nitrogen, plotted in the same form as in 1%. 1. 
The relative rates of increase were:— 

Chile Nitrate . . , 1902-13 6*5 per cent, per annum. 

By-product Ammonia . . 1902-13 9 „ „ ,, 

Synthetic Nitrogen . . 1912-18 52 ,, ,» ,, ,, 

99 »f • 1918—23 4*3 tf 99 tt 

99 . 1923-30 23 „ „ 

Total " Nitrogen ” . . 1902-13 8*1 „ ,» ,, „ 



Fra 2, 


la spite of irregularities and crises during and since the war 
the smoothness of the curves before 1913 have probably some 
significance for an understanding of the present position. The 
relative expansion then remained constant for fairly long periods 
in spite of fluctuations in general trade and market conditions. 
Had these rates continued unchecked until the present time 
the total consumption of nitrogen would have been about the 
same as that actually attained in 1929. In Fig. 2 the points 
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for actual total production caught up in 1929 with straight 
line projected on from the pre-war days. Again, it happens 
that Chile nitrate supplied much more nitrogen than by-product 
sulphate of ammonia before the war, but the latter was catching 
up quite steadily. If the pre-war rates had continued unchecked 
by-product ammonia would have caught up with Chile nitrate 
in total nitrogen production by about the present time and this 
has in fact happened in spite of the violent fluctuations in both 
curves for actual production. 

“ Over production ” and “ potential world consumption ” 
are much abused and overworked terms, generally without 
any physical meaning, but for fertilisers they would acquire 
some fairly precise significance if the constancy of the percentage 
rates of increase before the war can be correctly interpreted. 
It is suggested that they represent the result, not of a blind 
interplay of purely commercial factors, but of a progressive 
attainment and diffusion of information on the behaviour of 
fertilisers acquired by experiment and experience. Straight 
lines in the method of plotting adopted here represent the 
simplest type of growth in biological systems, and it is sug¬ 
gested that in Tigs. 1 and 2 the straight lines represent essen¬ 
tially the steady growth of a body of knowledge. Whatever 
may be the views of farmers, salesmen and economists on the 
relative importance of market conditions and research in deter¬ 
mining the development of agricultural practice, there can be 
no doubt that the large fertiliser syndicates fully appreciate 
the ultimate dependence of their output on research and educa¬ 
tion on the behaviour of fertilisers. Almost without exception 
they have established large agricultural research stations on 
a broad and fundamental basis. That of Imperial Chemical 
Industries at Jealott’s Hill is one of the newest but its work is 
already well known. The writer has visited similar stations 
in Germany concerned respectively with synthetic ammonia, 
calcium cyanamide, superphosphate, potash salts, and basic 
slag. Nearly thirty years ago the German potash syndicate 
realised the importance of assembling and distributing in semi- 
technical form the results of research work, not only on potash, 
but on the broader aspects of plant nutrition, and more recently 
other organisations have followed this example. In Germany 
there are now no less than three independent semi-technical 
journals on phosphates, one of them being trilingual. 

Some of the effects of the rapid expansion in the fixed nitrogen 
industry are already obvious. The price of nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilisers fell steadily from about 1923 and most drastically in 
1931, whereas the prices of phosphates and potash have remained 
much more nearly constant and above pre-war levels. The 
relative costs of the three major nutrients are quite different 
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from those of pre-war days. More important, however, is the 
introduction of new forms of highly concentrated fertilisers 
based on ammonium phosphate. Such products will ultimately 
reduce transport and distribution costs and lead to a standard¬ 
isation and simplification of the fertiliser mixtures offered to 
farmers. If, as seems likely, their production expands consider¬ 
ably, it will react on the whole method of propaganda and selling 
of fertilisers. The large syndicates will handle all forms of 
plant food and will realise that the expansion of their trade 
depends on the efficient use of all of them. The farmer will 
not need to learn his fertiliser chemistry in terms of the person¬ 
ality of rival salesmen or propagandists. Demonstrations of 
fertilisers at shows will not be distributed confusingly among 
seeds, cattle foods, and medicines as at the Royal Show, but 
will be shown impressively in a coherent whole as in the German 
Agricultural Show, where the many forms of synthetic nitrogen, 
phosphate, potash and lime are demonstrated together in a 
single imposing pavilion. 

In the early days of the industry mixed fertilisers contained 
a large proportion of superphosphate, and in 1863 Liebig wrote 
that 4 4 though many manufacturers of manure add a certain 
quantity of ammonia to their production, this is chiefly to humour 
the fancy of farmers for this substance.” The “ prejudice ” 
in favour of nitrogen did not disappear as he expected, but 
steadily spread, and it still continues to do so in most of the 
older countries. The proportions in which the three principal 
nutrients are used vary widely from country to country ; those 
for 1928 are shown in Fig. 3 in the form of a triangular diagram. 1 
The world average was approximately 1 N: 2 P 2 0 $ : 1 K a O. 
Great Britain, France, U.S.A., and Denmark used rather more 
phosphate; Holland, Poland, Sweden and Norway used more 
potash, and Germany used very much more potash and much 
less phosphate. Italy, Algeria, South Africa, New Zealand 
and Australia used chiefly phosphate; Egypt and Formosa 
chiefly nitrogen. In Fig. 4 the changes from 1913 to 1928 
in the average practice are given in a similar method of plot¬ 
ting. Most European countries moved in the direction of a 
lower proportion of phosphate, but the change in the world 
average was less marked on account of the increased consump¬ 
tion of phosphate in the countries using little else. Since 1928 
there has been a further increase in the proportion of nitrogen. 

In the old mixed fertilisers there was little standardisation 
of the proportions, but with the newer products standardisation 
is easy. It is interesting to note that the German and the 

1 The data in Figs. 3, 4, 6 and 7 are from P, Krischa in Moncamp 1 e 
Hanfibuch, II, 1931, p. 45, and P. E. Howard, U.SMept. Agric. Circ., 
129, 1931. 
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British synthetic nitrogen organisations have chosen quite dif¬ 
ferent ranges of products. The I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. puts 
out various “ Nitrophoska ” materials based on diammonium 
phosphate, potassium chloride and ammonium nitrate or sul¬ 
phate, all relatively rich in nitrogen and potassium. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., uses monoammonium phosphate, 
ammonium sulphate and potassium chloride, with rock phos¬ 
phate in some mixtures, to produce a much wider choice of 
ratios, covering in fact most of those co mm on in the older 
mixtures. These newer products are compared in Fig. 5 with 



typical examples of the older mixed fertilisers selected from a 
Ministry of Agriculture pamphlet. 1 The diagram also includes 
one of the earliest and in some ways the most famous fertiliser 
mixture, viz,, the standard dressing adopted by Lawes in 
1858 in the Broadbalk wheat experiments. The ratio of 
N: P a 0 6 : K a O is almost the same as in the most modem pro¬ 
ducts. At Woburn a somewhat similar mixture was used for 
the first thirty years. 

1 Ministry of Agriculture Pamphlets. Sectional Volume No. 8, on 
“ Fertilisers and Manures/' p, 59, 
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Rates of Fertiliser Consumption 

<c Over production” is so often asserted that it is well to 
remember that the average rate of fertiliser consumption is 
still very low, even in countries of relatively highly developed 
agriculture. In the British Isles the average annual con¬ 
sumption per acre of agricultural land (i.e., area “ under crops 
and grass ” in Agricultural Statistics) is of the order of § cwt., 
or about 3 lb. N, 7 lb. P 2 0 6 , 3 lb. K 2 0. We stand, of course, 
in a special position in that relatively large amounts of plant 
food reach our farms in imported feeding stuffs for stock. The 
nitrogen in imported cereals is about four times as much, and 
that in imported feeding cakes and seeds nearly as much as 
that in the total amount of sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda used in British agriculture. The precise fraction of this 
nitrogen which reaches our farms is difficult to estimate, and 
that which reaches the soil and the growing plant is still more 
uncertain, but there can be little doubt that our farmers buy 
more nitrogen in feeding stuffs than in fertilisers. In any case, 
probably more than nine-tenths of the nitrogen in our crops 
come either from the soil or from the air and not from fer¬ 
tilisers, and the permanent grass and longer temporary leys 
now being put down will store up more nitrogen ready for 
liberation either in happier days when it becomes profitable to 
mobilise it once more or in still unhappier ones, as in 1917 and 
1918, when it may be necessary to do so at all costs. 

High rates of fertiliser consumption are required only for 
intensive systems of cropping with rapidly growing crops or 
with systems of farming which waste soil nitrogen. Frequent 
cropping with cereals is particularly wasteful of nitrogen in a 
humid country, for it provides abundant opportunity for the 
oxidation of organic matter and production of soluble nitrogen 
at times when the crop is small and losses in drainage are high. 

With lower rainfalls or with colder winters the wastage is 
less and cereal production can continue for long periods without 
fertilisers, though sooner or later some returns must be made 
either through Lawes* manures or Liebig’s restorative crops. 
The association of high fertiliser rates with certain specialised 
systems of farming is well illustrated by the 20 cwt. per acre 
dressings, not unusual for potatoes in South Lincolnshire or 
for market garden crops in the Penzance district. On a wider 
scale it is seen in the maps of Western Europe and U.S.A. in 
Figs. 6 and 7. x 

1 The areas used in the calculations for the European countries in 
Fig. 6 are based on those given by the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, Borne. Fertiliser rates are given in kilograms per hectare of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash (1 kg. per ha. equals 0*89 lb. per 
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Fig. 3. 


Holland, Belgium, Germany and Denmark use large amounts; 
Norway, Sweden, the British Isles, France, Spain and Italy use 
less; and the countries of Eastern Europe use very little indeed. 


acre). In the map of the United States the total fertiliser consumption 
is given in lb. per acre of land under 47 kinds of crops* In certain coun¬ 
tries marked (— G) grasslands are omitted. 
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The map also illustrates the differences in the ratios of the 
primary nutrients already discussed. 

It would appear that the proximity to supplies is a more 
powerful factor than the climatic or soil conditions in deter¬ 
mining the proportions of fertilisers used. In the U.S.A. fer¬ 
tilisers are used at heavy rates in the truck crop districts of the 
Atlantic coastal strip and the extreme south and also in the 
cotton belt; the dairying, corn and winter wheat belts use 
small amounts comparable with those of this country; but 
fertilisers have scarcely penetrated beyond the Mississippi to 
the spring com and hard wheat belts. In U.S.S.R. it is realised 
that continuous wheat-growing in the newer semi-arid areas 



Fig. 7. 


of the North Caucasus and elsewhere is only an interim measure, 
and a chain of experiment stations is actively engaged in dis¬ 
covering whether “ It pays to fertilise ” or to grow soya beans 
instead. 

Up to the present, Liebig’s view that nitrogen was relatively 
unimportant for wheat production has proved truer for the 
world as a whole than the diametrically opposite view put 
forward by Crookes in 1898, when he concluded that nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers were so important in wheat production that 
their impending shortage might imperil the future of the wheat¬ 
consuming races * At the present time the bulk of the world’s 
wheat receives no nitrogenous fertiliser, though there are signs 
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in the wheat belt of U.S.A. that nitrogen deficiencies sometimes 
occur. 

The Effect oe Eertilisees on Chop Yields. 

At the present time there is a greater need than ever for 
accurate information about the actual effectiveness of fertilisers 
under different conditions of agriculture. The demonstration 
that a given fertiliser will increase the yield has value only- 
under novel conditions, as in new countries or with new crops, 
or for education of the most elementary type. Modem con¬ 
ditions demand careful comparisons of the return for a given 
amount of fertiliser with its cost, or of two similar mixtures 
likely to give similar returns. If agricultural practice is to be 
based on sound information instead of guess-work on the pro¬ 
duction as well as on the economic side, the accuracy of our 
experimental findings must be greatly increased. Even with 
the best designs a modem field experiment must have many 
plots to establish beyond reasonable doubt a 10 per cent, effect 
on yield, and for many practical problems still greater accuracy 
is wanted. The only possible remedies are :— 

(1) to have a large number of well-designed but not neces¬ 
sarily elaborate experiments carefully conducted at 
representative centres over a period of years, and to 
draw conclusions from the general average, 
and (2) to have elaborate experiments at a few restricted centres. 

Some instances of each of these methods of attack will be 
considered. 

(1) Multiple Experiments on Commercial Farms . 

Co-ordinated schemes of field experiments on fertilisers 
have made but little progress in this oountry. Comparative 
trials on varieties have been more successful because they are 
easier and their purpose is more obvious; the old varieties 
wear out and there is always the chance that some new one 
fresh from the Plant Breeding Station or seedsman may prove 
to be “ just the thing ” for a given farm. Half a century ago 
fertiliser trials made a similar appeal to the gambling instinct 
of the more enterprising farmer who was prepared to experi¬ 
ment, but now fertilisers are so well known and standardised 
that the results are rarely spectacular. Vast numbers of experi¬ 
ments, or demonstrations as they are often more modestly called 
nowadays, are made annually by Agricultural Institutions, 
County Staffs, commercial organisations and farmers, but 
they are not generally co-ordinated, and the results are rarely 
published. The Rothamsted Library has “ Guides to the 
Meld Experiments ” for many counties and other bodies, with 
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but few Reports on their Results. It does not appear to have 
been realised that simple experiments become useful only if 
taken together in sufficient numbers ; they can have little 
value as individuals. Even in simple experiments on com¬ 
mercial farms a moderate degree of replication is essential, but 
with the newer methods and equipment the necessary harvest¬ 
ing, threshing and weighing can be carried out with little dis¬ 
turbance to normal farm operations and at no exorbitant cost. 

In the meantime one must look abroad to obtain instances 
of such experiments and to get reliable data for the average 
effects of different fertilisers over a wide range of farms. The 
German Experiment Rings provide a good example of multiple 
field experiments, and have the additional interest that in most 
of them the experiments are arranged and the costs are borne 
by the farmers themselves. One of the earliest and most suc¬ 
cessful set of experiment rings is in East Prussia, where in 
1924-28 some 5,000 replicated fertiliser experiments were 
conducted to measure the responses to each of nitrogen, phos- 
phatic acid and potash. Some of the results are given in Tables 
I and II, together with those from a set of nearly 3,000 official 
Danish experiments in Zealand and Jutland over a longer 
interval of time. 1 

To facilitate the comparison of different crops on a uniform 
basis the mean results have been reduced to a common basis in 
terms of dry matter by assuming the average composition of 
the produce. 

Table I gives the extra dry matter per unit of nitrogen added 
as fertiliser for a number of crops in these three series of experi¬ 
ments, together with some estimates by Sir John Russell from 
his experience of British practice. The cereals show with 
striking consistency that 1 part of nitrogen under normal prac¬ 
tical conditions in these countries gives about 13 parts of dry 
matter as grain and about 24 parts as straw. In other units, 
the 1 cwt. of ammonium sulphate or its equivalent gives about 
3 cwt. of grain and rather less than 6 cwt* of straw. With 
roots the results are more variable. The average effects of 
phosphoric acid and potash are much smaller than those of 
nitrogen (Table II), 

The data illustrate, too, the important fact that fertilisers 
alter not merely the size of a crop, but also its form and com- 

1 Danish Experiments ;— 

Jutland , H. P. Martekilde, Beretning am Planteavlsarbejdet i de 
samvirkende jydsJce Eusmandsforeninger, 1929, p. 171 (Aarhus, 1930). 

Zealand. L. Basmussen, Beretning om Landboforming semes Virk- 
somhed for Planteavlen paa Sjaelland , 1930, p. 315 (Copenhagen, 1931), 

East Prussian Experiments :— 

L. Heller, Betriebserfolg und Dungerwirtschaft. Arbeitm der Land- 
wirtschaftskammer fur die Provinz Ostpreussen 9 Ho. 60, 1929, p. 94, 
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Table I. 


Increased Dry Matter in Crop per 1 Part of Nitrogen . 


No. of Experiments 

Bast 

Prussia. 

. 4,268 

Jutland. Zealand. 

1,366 1,978 

Rothamsted 
Report, 1929. 

Wheat Grain 

11 

_ 

13 

10 

Rye „ 

13 

14 

13 

— 

Barley 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Oats ,, 

15 

12 

13 

11 

Wheat Straw 

— 

Mean 

12-8 

29 

i—< 

| <M 

! 

i 

Rye „ 

— 

30 

20 

— 

Barley ,, 

. — 

22 

22 

26 

Oats ,, 

. — 

23 

22 

25 


Mean 23-9 


Potatoes 

17 

29 

___ 

22 

Swedes 


(22 

18 

11 

Mangolds . 

. ) 16 

125 

32 

20 


Mean 21*2 


Table II. 

Summary of Experiments in East Prussia (E P) and 
Denmark (D). 


Increased Dry Matter in Crop per l Part of 



Nitrogen. 

Phosplioric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Cereal grain (EP 4- D) 

. 13 

3-5 

1-2 

Cereal straw (D) . 

. 24 

4*1 

2*4 

Roots (EP + D) . 

. 21 

6*0 

4*0 

Ratio of extra grain to 

extra straw (D) 1-9 

1*2 

2*1 


Percentage Recovery of Added Nutrients. 

(Assuming average composition for crops.) 

N. P 4 0*. K*0. 

Cereal grain 4* straw (D) . . 39 0 4 

Roots (JK3? 4* D) . . . 36 4 14 

position. Both nitrogen and potash gave about twice as great 
an increase in straw as in grain, but the effect of phosphoric 
acid was most marked on the grain; it gave only 1*2 parts of 
extra straw per part of extra grain. 

The recoveries of added nutrient, calculated by assuming 
that the crops, both manured and unmanured, had the same 
composition as average English crops, show high values for 
nitrogen and very low ones for phosphoric acid; the recovery 
of potash was very low for cereals and moderate for roots. 
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A comparison of the East Prussian and the Danish results 
brings out an interesting discrepancy between practice and the 
results of experiments. As would be expected from the simi¬ 
larity in geological and climatic conditions, there is little differ¬ 
ence between the relative magnitude of the effects of nitrogen 
and potash on crops in the two countries, but East Prussia uses 
about five times as much potash as Denmark per unit of nitrogen 
consumed. In part this may be ascribed to the greater pro¬ 
portion of potatoes and sugar beet grown, but it also suggests 
that political and commercial factors are more important than 
purely agronomic ones. 


Table III. 

Comparison of Utilisation of Fertilisers in East Prussia and 

Denmark . 


Relative Effects of Fertilisers. 



N. 

P.0,. 

E.O. 

On Cereal Grain. 

East Prussia 

. 1-0 

0-26 

0*10 

Denmark 

, 1-0 

0-28 

0*09 

On Roots . 

East Prussia 

. 1-0 

0-35 

0*18 

Denmark . 

. 1*0 

0*26 

0*19 

Relative Amounts of Fertilisers used. 
East Prussia . .1-0 

1*8 

3*0 

Denmark . 

. 1-0 

2*4 

0*6 


The examination of current practice by systematic experi¬ 
ment generally brings surprises. In East Prussia the results 
were grouped to show the influence of the preceding crop on 
the response to fertilisers in the experimental crop. As was 
expected, cereals generally exhausted the land, and the responses 
to nitrogen were relatively high in the following crops; after 
second-year clover the responses were relatively low. But 
wheat after first-year clover and wheat or barley after various 
leguminous plants, such as peas and vetches, gave good re¬ 
sponses to nitrogen, contrary to all expectations. These results 
resemble the famous paradox of the Woburn green manure 
experiments in which wheat gave poorer results after tares than 
after mustard. They may be explained in the same way by 
an excessively rapid oxidation following the incorporation of 
highly nitrogenous residues with the soil at a time when leaching 
is high and the soil either bare or carrying a very small crop, 
though other factors, such as too deep ploughing of the legu¬ 
minous stubbles, may also be involved. This indirect method 
of studying the nutritional aspects of crop rotation has especial 
value, since direct experiments on different rotations are particu¬ 
larly difficult to carry out. 
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Apart from their value in giving useful general averages, 
such co-ordinated experiments become still more valuable when 
attempts are made to examine in detail the results at individual 
centres, though here again there is little chance of progress unless 
sufficiently large numbers are available to smooth out accidental 
effects and the results of unusual systems of management. 
One of the most promising lines of investigation is to attempt 
to relate the response to fertilisers to the results of soil analysis. 
Since the growth of experiment rings German laboratory work 
on the estimation of nutrient requirements of soils has developed 
enormously, and now occupies the greater part of the scientific 
journals devoted to soils, fertilisers and crops. The field trials 
revealed numerous examples of acute phosphate deficiencies 
and some even of potash deficiency, and thus directly stimulated 
work on methods for detecting such soils or estimating their 
fertiliser requirements by soil analysis. Mtscherlich’s pot 
culture method, Weissman’s modification of it, Neubauer’s 
seedling method, the citric acid method, the azotobacter test, 
the water soluble phosphoric acid, and several other methods, 
are all being tested, criticised and developed, since each Univer¬ 
sity and Research Institute can obtain field data in its own 
district, and the challenge of unexplained results has to be met. 
The field experiments may not be accurate enough for critical 
studies, and they, too, must be improved ; and so the cycle from 
laboratory to the farm and back to the laboratory goes on with 
a steady improvement in both theory and practice. 

A second method of relating the results of field trials to the 
soil conditions, and so making them of service to other farmers, 
is through the soil survey method, which has proved so successful 
in parts of the United States and on which such great hopes are 
being built in U.S.S.R. at the present time. The soil surveyor 
can identify and map similar soils over wide areas, but the 
farmer and his technical advisers can make little use of the map 
in improving fertiliser practice unless the results of past experi¬ 
ence are recorded in some unambiguous and objective manner. 

The laboratory worker is sometimes criticised because he 
does not put his findings into terms that the practical man 
can understand, but he might justly reply that the farmer 
rarely troubles to put his experience into a form that the research 
worker can use. In some ways the most disappointing situation 
is in connection with liming. It would probably not be an 
exaggeration to say that the number of reasonably good methods 
proposed for estimating the “ lime requirement of soils ,a is 
greater than the number of even moderately good field trials 
on different amounts of lime made in this country* The neces¬ 
sary experiments cannot be carried out on Experimental tod 
Cdflege Farms, for few of them have suitable soil. The problem 
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of securing efficient oo-operation between farmer, adviser, and 
research worker is not yet solved. 

(2) j Field Trials at Experimental Stations. 

The justification for experiment stations is that they should 
be able to carry out experiments which cannot be conducted 
on c omm ercial farms, and it would be wasteful of effort if they 
limited themselves to purely practical experiments of immediate 
and local interest. 

Long-continued experiments of the Rothamsted type are 
needed not only to follow the cumulative effects of changes 
too small to measure in normal practice, but to secure a con¬ 
sistent body of data over many years suitable for the statistical 
examination of seasonal effects. In the earliest continuous 
experiments the conditions became abnormal not only through 
the use of continuous cropping instead of ordinary rotations, 
but by the progressive decline in fertility on many of the plots. 
Some new series are therefore required, and two have recently 
been laid down at Rothamsted and one of them repeated at 
Woburn. 1 The first is devoted to the problem of assessing 
the residual value of manures over a period of five years. Dung 
and Adco are compared on the basis of equal organic matter 
and equal BF, P a 0 5 , and K a O with a third treatment of straw 
equal in amount to that used in making Adco, with additions 
to give the same total nutrients. The experiment also includes 
a comparison of superphosphate and mineral phosphate. Each 
course of the rotation—potatoes, barley, seeds, wheat—occurs 
every year, but the manures are repeated after 5 years, so that 
in 20 years each plot will have received its manure at each stage 
in the rotation, and the mean residual values found for a given 
period after application will give true measures of the progres¬ 
sive exhaustion. 

The other new experiment at Rothamsted and Woburn is 
to measure the extent to which the responses to nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash for each of the crops in a six-course 
rotation vary from season to season. In the course of 15 
years each plot will pass through the treatments 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 
units of BT with 2P a 0 6 and 2K a O; 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 units of P a 0 5 
with 2 IS and 2K2 a O; and 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 units of K a O with 2N and 
2P a O s ; and each stage in this cycle will be represented each 
year. All of the plots will thus receive the same total amounts 
of nutrients in 15 years and will remain at a moderate level of 
fertility comparable with practice. The average effect of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash will be found each year. 

In addition to these permanent experiments, complex shorfc- 

x For full details of these new continuous rotation experiments, see 
Rotfamsted Report for 1930, p. 125. 
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term experiments are required not merely to compare fertilisers, 
but to study how fertilisers should be used by comparing their 
behaviours under different conditions. 

Too often in our field trials it is assumed that the best con¬ 
ditions are known, and all that remains is to ascertain which is 
the more profitable of two essentially similar treatments, but it 
must often happen that the conditions could be improved so 
that one or both of the fertilisers would give much better results. 
R. A. Fisher, who has been responsible for so much of the recent 
progress in field experiments, has said, <c Nature will best respond 
to a logical and carefully thought-out questionnaire—indeed, 


COTTON YIELDS IN FOUR-FACTOR EXPERIAENT, SUDAN GEZIRA. 929 -;o. 



if we ask her a single question, she will often refuse to answer 
until some other topic has been discussed.” The modem method 
of approaching fertiliser and other agronomical questions can 
be well illustrated by recent progress in field experiments on 
cotton under irrigation at the Gezira Research Farm in the 
Sudan. Until a few years ago it was customary there to ask 
questions one at a time and to have a systematic series of separate 
experiments on such questions as time of sowing, water duty, 
amount of fertiliser, time of applying fertiliser, spacing of cotton, 
and so on, in the hope of discovering the optimum condition 
for each factor separately, and then combining the best treat* 
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meats. There were some striking results and not a few dis¬ 
appointments. In 1929-30, F. G. Gregory, F. Crowther and 
A. R. Lambert 1 carried out a four-factor experiment in which 
all of the 72 combinations of the treatments, 

4 sowing dates, 

3 spacings, 

3 rates of watering, 

with and without ammonium sulphate, 

were tested simultaneously in a single experiment. 

Their data are plotted in Fig. 8 to show the results in final 
yield of cotton for all 72 treatments. The heights represent 
the yields plotted as solid models against the 9 combinations of 
3 spacings and 3 waterings for series with and without nitrogen, 
at each of the 4 sowing dates. In the absence of nitrogen the 
various cultural treatments had but small effects, and separate 
experiments on the isolated questions would have shown little 
beyond an optimum sowing date. The addition of nitrogen 
not only increased the yield by as much as 100 per Cent, in 
some cases, but also raised the fertility of the soil sufficiently 
to bring out the effects of the other factors tested. When 
nitrogen was added the amount of water proved to be the 
important factor in early sown cotton and the closeness of 
spacing in the late sown cotton; neither nitrogen nor extra 
water could make up for too wide spacing in late sown cotton. 
The experiment directs attention to some of the most important 
factors in cotton cultivation and points to obvious improve¬ 
ments in practice. It also suggests why nitrogenous fertilisers 
had given disappointing results in earlier trials under commercial 
conditions where cotton was often unavoidably sown late and 
widely spaced. Such an experiment is obviously much more 
efficient in yielding information of immediately practical value 
than a vast number of simple trials carried out under what 
might often prove to be unsuitable conditions. 

When the optimum conditions for the use of fertilisers are 
known from direct experiments over a wide range of conditions, 
practical tests on commercial fields may be undertaken with 
much greater confidence and success. 

E. M. Crowtoer. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 

^ 1 C. Gre g or y> Crowther and A. R. Lambert, Empire Cotton 
Qromng Corporation Conference on Cotton Crowing Problems, 1930,“ 112, 
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CHALK LAND FARMING IN HAMPSHIRE. 

The chalk area in Hampshire is part of the main belt of that 
portion of the cretaceous system which stretches from Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Suffolk on the East Coast of 
England, through parts of Cambridge, Buckingham, Hertford¬ 
shire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, and East Devon, 
with two arms which extend eastwards through Sussex and 
Kent, and Surrey and Kent, and form respectively the South 
and North Downs in the latter counties. This belt constitutes 
one of the chief arable districts of England. Its farming has 
possibly undergone, during the past half century, greater change 
than that of most areas, and is of particular interest at the 
present day. 

Roughly half the area of Hampshire overlies the chalk; 
the chalk land extends to approximately half a million acres, 
and is by far the most abundantly represented of the geological 
formations. The area is roughly rectangular in shape, varying 
from 20 to 25 miles North and South and from 30 to 37 miles 
East and West. To the West it continues into Wiltshire as 
Salisbury Plain ; to the North-West it carries on into Berkshire 
and forms the main uplands or Down part of that county, 
and at the South-West it extends into Dorset. It is bordered 
along the greater portion of the North and South by the newer 
geological deposits of the Reading Beds and London Clay; 
to the East there has been erosion, so that the older formations 
of Upper Greensand, followed by Gault and Lower Greensand, 
are exposed to the surface successively. 

Disregarding local exceptions, the chalk rectangle may be 
considered as having been pushed up from underneath, thus 
forming an anticline. The strata dip to the North and South 
under deposits which were laid down later. The chalk thus 
forms a block of upland country. 

The Lower Chalk borders the Upper Greensand, varies from 
150 to 200 feet in thickness and forms the lower part of the 
escarpment of the North Dqwns to the east of the county in 
a strip varying from a few hundred yards to two miles broad. 
Small isolated patches are found at Chileombe, close to 
Winchester, at Linkenholt in the North-East corner, and at 
Sydmonton and Burghclere, in ah cases on relatively low ground 
or in dry valleys running into the hills. The total area in the 
county is limited. The Lower Chalk is characterised by the 
absence of flints. 

The Middle Chalk contains only a few flints and is usually 
comparatively hard. It is particularly suitable for conversion 
into lime, and a number of quarries and kilns have been set up 
on it. It is roughly the same thickness as the Lower Chalk, 
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and is found adjoining it in small areas or strips in the parts 
of the county already mentioned. 

The Upper Chalk covers the great part of the chalk area, 
fl.nrl is for this reason the most important of the three sections. 
As a whole, the chalk rock is soft, pure white and consists almost 
entirely of calcium carbonate, but has a number of thin layers 
of flint r unning through it. The soils overlying it will be con¬ 
sidered in further detail later. Though they vary in thickness 
and texture to some extent, they are all characterised by the 
presence of sharp angular flints. The Upper Chalk varies in 
thickness from 600 to at least 1,000 feet. 

Chiefly on the higher parts of the North-West, East, and 
South-East of the rectangle, and covering considerable portions 
of the Upper Chalk (particularly on the flat tops of hills) is a 
deposit of clay and flints, which varies from a few inches to 
3 or 4 feet in depth, with pillars extending into the chalk to a 
depth of as much as 20 or 30 feet. The origin of this deposit 
is uncertain, but it is probably derived from newer formations ; 
it is easily identified by the large rounded flints and the red 
sticky nature of the soil. 

The general nature of the country in the chalk rectangle of 
Hampshire is similar to that in adjoining counties, and is 
probably too well known to need description. The day hill tops 
are often covered by woods of oak and ash with an undergrowth 
of hazel, which has been cut at regular intervals and used in 
making wattle hurdles. Beech woods are common where there 
is less depth of soil, but in the main the country is open and 
bare. The highest areas are in the North-West comer, to the 
East and South-East, where Butser Hill reaches a height of 
889 feet above sea-level, and forms the western extremity of 
the long line of the South Downs. The lowest points in the 
area are over 200 feet above the sea. The bulk of the area 
lies between 400 and 700 feet and consists of upland country 
in the form of a series of rounded rolling hills, though the slopes 
of the higher hills are steep and the escarpment of the North 
Downs is sudden and dramatic. The chief rivers are the Itchen 
and the Test, with its tributaries the Anton and the Bourne, 
all of which are typical clean chalk rivers with areas devoted 
to the growth of watercress. A minor river is the Meon, while 
the River Wey rises in the East of the district and runs into 
Surrey. As compared to Dorset, there are fewer valleys, and 
their rides are less steep. In comparison with both Dorset 
and Wiltshire there is, on the majority of the farms, a smaller 
proportion , of actual downland. 

. The farms are large as a rule, as also are the fields, which 
may run to as much as 200 acres; and there is a comparative 
absence of hedges, as might be expected of a district where 
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the chief live stock in the past have been sheep kept in hurdles. 
Recently, as in other districts, barbed-wire fences have become 
a common feature. 

The farm-houses and buildings are in most cases situated 
at the lowest point. The latter consisted in the past largely 
of stables and of the characteristic brick and wood barns, with 
outlying sets of buildings of a similar nature at higher points 
on the larger farms. The difficulty of obtaining water has 
probably governed the position of the buildings, since it may 
be necessary, at higher points, to sink wells to a depth of over 
300 feet before a constant supply is obtained. There are certain 
areas which even to-day are entirely dependent on rainwater, 
and where water has to be hauled for several miles in periods 
of drought. Dew ponds are found in some places. The houses 
and cottages are frequently constructed of flint or of puddled 
chalk. Alterations in buildings have been principally for their 
conversion into cowsheds and yards for the wintering of cattle, 
while a certain number of Dutch barns have been put up in 
recent years. 

The average annual rainfall may be taken at rather over 
30 inches, though the records of the past 11 years at Sparsholt 
show variation from 16*90 inches in 1921 to 46*65 inches in 
1927. 

Various attempts have been made to classify the soils over- 
lying the chalk into definite groups, but the variations and 
characteristics are difficult to define. It is by no means easy 
to forecast the natural capabilities or fertility of these soils 
even after field and laboratory examination, and consideration 
of all the known factors involved. The reddish clay-and-flints 
is comparatively distinct and produces a sticky, somewhat 
intractable soil, which if ploughed wet readily “bakes” into 
large clods, but which is capable of producing heavy crops if 
well manured. A good deal of this soil is naturally sour and 
definitely responds, both from a texture and fertility standpoint, 
to dressings of chalk or lime. Mechanical analysis shows a 
large “fine silt” fraction, but a surprisingly low amount of 
“ clay,” Another surprising feature is its low content of avail¬ 
able potash. 

On the greater part of the upland Downs and on the sides 
of the hills there is only a thin layer of soil, varying from 3 to 8 
inches in depth. This contains many flints, and is poor hungry 
soil, naturally deficient in phosphate, potash and humus. Since 
percolation is, rapid, a further limiting factor in plant growth 
is lack of water. Much of this area has been under grass lor 
an indefinite period of time and carries the characteristic short 
Down turf, the thinnest portions becoming overrun with dwarf 
thorn and bramble bushes. The bulk of the remainder .has' 
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been laid down, or has fallen down, to grass during the past 
half-century, because com or sheep prices made it unremunerative 
to keep under the plough. This forms what is known as the 
“bake” land, the fertility of which was maintained in the 
old days by the growth of successive “green” crops which 
were folded off by sheep. At the lower levels of the chalk, and 
mostly in the valleys, are found deep loams of a fertile nature, 
where the chalk is at least 3 or 4 feet below the surface. Such 
soils are the best found in the chalk area, responsive to manuring, 
though naturally deficient in phosphate and potash and frequently 
also in lime; on the whole they work easily except for a tendency 
to “ run together ” when wet, and are still largely under arable 
cultivation. Between the thin upland type of soil and the 
valley loam may be found a whole series of intermediate types 
which vary in depth, texture, and natural fertility. 

Three other types of soil occur in small areas in valleys 
overlying the Lower Chalk—firstly, a sticky marly type, light 
in colour and containing ample lime, which can, however, only 
be cultivated when dry ; secondly, a poor gravelly type where an 
alluvial deposit of valley gravel has been superimposed on the 
chalk, and in which the stones are water-worn and rounded; 
thirdly, in what are now, or what have been in the past, water 
meadows, are soils that are dark in colour through the accumula¬ 
tion of humus, and which, in practically all cases, by virtue 
of their position adjacent to rivers and streams, are wet and 
under grass. The water meadows which have been maintained, 
and which can be irrigated at will, provide good spring and 
summer grazing, and are particularly valuable in shortening 
the period of winter feeding of cattle, and also during periods of 
drought; in most cases the herbage is stated to be of second- 
rate quality, but a large bulk is produced. In recent years the 
cost of labour in cleaning out and making good the ditches 
both for “ feeding ” and “ draining ” water, together with that 
of repairing hatches, has in many cases become prohibitive; 
in such cases the land has reverted to wet meadows and produces 
a coarse growth that is available only during a short period of 
the year. 

^ In considering characteristics which are common to all chalk 
soils probably one of the most interesting, and to many people 
surprising, is the general lack of lime. Throughout the chalk 
area, and on the majority of fields, can be seen the rounded 
depressions or shallow pits from which chalk was dug and spread 
over the land at regular intervals and in dressings of 20 to 60 
tons per acre. Increasing labour costs in the past 60 years 
have stopped this practice, but it seems probable that to-day 
crops are being grown on the large reserves of lime thus built 
up in the past. Cases of partial crop failure through sourness 
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of soil are increasing in number, and though this applies in 
particular to the “ clay-and-flints ” soil already referred to, it 
is even found on thin soils where the chalk is only a few inches 
underneath. On the latter type of soil, it may be mentioned, 
attempts have been made to get over the difficulty by 
gradually increasing the depth of ploughing, and so bringing 
chalky material to the surface. According, however, to 
tradition, this partially weathered chalk-rubble which lies 
above the solid rock not only brings to the surface an ample 
supply of weed seeds such as charlock, but actually renders the 
soil infertile and reduces crop growth for a period of anything 
up to 6 years. The practice of liming or chalking, whichever 
may be found the cheaper, is therefore being re-introduced to 
some extent, and it would appear probable that it will be required 
to a gradually increasing extent in the future. 

With the exception of the red clays and deep loams in the 
valleys the chief limiting factor in plant growth is water, and 
this fact has exerted the greatest influence on farming practice 
in the district. Percolation through these soils is naturally 
free and rapid, the water table is at a considerable depth, there 
is generally only a small amount of humus present, and lastly 
the open nature of the country and the lack of shelter increase 
the rate of evaporation of soil moisture. 

Traditional farming practice has therefore been shaped to¬ 
wards the conservation of soil water; and this undoubtedly 
caused as great an intensification of cropping for, and folding 
by, sheep as anywhere in England, and made sheep the centre 
of the system. In this way, not only were large quantities of 
organic matter returned to the soil, through the feeding of 
successive crop as well as hay and concentrated food on the 
land, but records show that straw was frequently spread on 
the folds and trodden in by ewes following younger sheep over 
the root crop. The value of the “ golden hoof ” of the sheep 
for consolidation of the soil has always been appreciated, though 
the point is sometimes questioned to-day. Some attempt is 
being made at the present time by means of experiments in the 
area, to measure the effect of sheep folding on successive corn 
crops. 

The use of the furrow press and of frequent rolling with 
heavy ring rollers has always been a part of local practice* 
The necessity of maintaining a surface mulch (in the case of 
root crops by hoeing and in com crops by harrowing) so as to 
reduce evaporation has likewise been realised, together with 
the advisability of keeping the ground covered by growing 
crops in the dry summer months. 

Again, when such land is laid down^to grass, the limiting , 
factor of lack of water is clearly shown. Yet it is cEaraeterigtic 
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of suck pasture that, though growth is normally slow during 
the summer, there is sufficient capillarity to prevent actual 
“ burning 99 in time of drought and to maintain a green colour 
long after grass has become brown on the gravel soils of the 
district. 

Soil analysis shows that on most chalk soils the amount 
both of available phosphates and potash is below crop require¬ 
ments. Though superphosphate has been regularly used for 
years, on the root break in the rotation, it is probable that the 
greater use of potassic fertilisers is advisable. Experiments in 
recent years have indicated that the application of complete 
fertilisers produces the most economic results on arable crops. 
In the case of grassland phosphates and potash together, with 
nitrogen for increasing the bulk of hay or accelerating spring 
growth, are best employed. Trials have also shown that slow 
acting phosphatio fertilisers, if finely ground and applied at 
the nght time of year, produce good results. 

Two problems of manuring, which are difficult to solve 
except for individual fields, or farms, are the amount of fertiliser 
to use in order to get the best financial return; and under 
what conditions, and in what length of time, land which has 
reached a low level of fertility may be raised to normal by the 
use of artificial manures alone, or when it is necessary either to 
resort to sheep folding or the addition of organic matter in 
some other form. 

Interesting evidence has been obtained on the first problem 
in experiments at the Farm Institute, Sparsholt, during the 
past 5 years, on different parts of one field which is a good 
deep loam and where the cultivation has been thorough. A 
light dressing of dung has been applied to all plots, and in 
addition dressings of 6, 8, 10 and 12 cwt. respectively of an 
artificial mixture consisting of 1 part sulphate of ammonia, 
2, parts superphosphate, and 1 part sulphate of potash. An 
average of results shows that the 8-cwt. artificial dressing is 
the heaviest that can be economically used, that one of 12 cwt. 
definitely depresses the yield, and that the seasonal results 
show singularly little variation. The chief exception occurred 
in the wet season of 1931, when the heavier dressings produced 
a further increase of crop. 

The evidence on the second problem is, as perhaps anight be 
expected, most conflicting, but it is apparent that if the pro¬ 
duction of the area is in the present crisis to be materially raised 
by an increase of arable cultivation, this is the primary question 
to be solved. There is no doubt that the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing nutritional and cultivation problems confuses the 
issue. There is evidence that on many chalk soils cases of poor 
crops which have been attributed to lack of available plant 
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food, are in fact due to the limited range of soil open to root 
development through a pressure plough-pan. The breaking of 
this pan by means of sub-soiling or the use of a deep, heavy 
cultivator, without bringing the sub-soil to the surface, has 
produced extraordinary results in the way of increased crop 
growth. 

Another characteristic of chalk soil is the natural abundance 
of weeds, and in particular of charlock. 

In attempting to describe the farming of the district, the 
easiest plan is probably to consider briefly first the farming of 
60 to 70 years ago, the peak time of the development of the 
sheep-and-com system, and then to analyse some of the changes 
brought about by economic pressure since that date. 

To take the simplest case, many of the farms consisted of 
narrow rectangles, containing a proportion of valley, side land 
and hill. The lower fields surrounding the buildings were under 
grass used chiefly for the small number of cattle kept and for 
store sheep in summer. Where there was a stream these were 
irrigated as water meadows. Next came the heavier arable 
land in the valleys which received dung, and was cropped with 
com, particularly wheat, sometimes beans, and whatever roots 
were required to be carted off for the winter feeding of housed 
stock. The centre of the farm, which would vary in depth 
and character from a medium loam to typical, thin w bake ” 
land, was then, as now, worked on various rotational systems, 
but the general basis was the succession of two “ green ” crops, 
for folding, by two com crops. 

The so-called Wiltshire eight-course rotation was employed 
in Hampshire, and may be summarised as follows: 

1st Year. Catch crop of rye, winter barley, trifolium or 
vetches, followed by swedes, turnips or rape. 

2nd Year. Swedes, spring vetches, kale, rape, or mangolds. 

3rd Year. Wheat. 

4th Year. Barley or oats. 

5th Year. Seeds cut for hay and then folded. 

6th Year. Seeds folded, followed by rape, turnips or swedes. 

7th Year. Wheat. 4 

8th Year. Barley. 

Under this system half the arable land was under green 
crops for sheep feed, and half under cereals; but it was varied 
according to the state of fertility and depth of soil, so that as 
much as two-thirds of the land might be under crops for stock 
and one-third for cereals, or vice versa * The permutations and 
combinations were infinite, but speaking broadly the main 
benefits claimed for such a rotation were: (1) that a heavy sheep 
stock could be carried in order to maintain the condition of the 
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land; (2) that the growing of a second root crop allowed ample 
time to fold off the first, and for the sheep to be fed until grass 
was available ; (3) that the preparation for wheat was thorough, 
and the land left in a high state of fertility ; (4) that a better 
and more even sample of barley was obtained when it followed 
a straw crop rather than roots. 

A proportion of the seeds entry was sown to sainfoin which 
was left down for from 4 to 6 years, and used partly for hay 
and partly for folding. An average of one-eighth of the arable 
acreage might be under this crop. 

The top portion of the farm, where the soil was thinnest, 
would be left as Down or “ sheep walk ” and used as summer 
grazing or as exercise-ground in periods of wet winter weather. 

The proportion of arable land probably averaged 75 per 
cent, of the whole, and the stock of sheep varied between 1 and 
li ewes for every acre under the plough. The sheep were 
practically confined to what were known as the improved 
Hampshire Down; ewes were regularly drafted after their 
third crop of lambs, and the bulk of the wether lambs was 
sent to the well-known summer and autumn Sheep Fairs for 
fatting in other districts. 

The merits of such a farming system lay in the large total 
output considering the type of land involved, in the high level 
of fertility that was maintained on the poorest soil, and in the 
heavy yields of corn that were produced. From records of the 
limes, however, it seems clear that the heavy expense involved 
in growing a succession of crops for sheep, in pitching hurdles, 
carting water, and management generally, was not repaid by 
the prices realised for the wool, store lambs, and draft ewes. 
As long, however, as the price of cereals was remunerative, the 
system was a sound one, because the residual benefit of the 
folding more than paid for any loss on the sheep themselves. 

Before passing on, the point already made should be em¬ 
phasised that in Hampshire there is less both of river valley and 
of untouched downland than in adjoining counties. Though a 
farm containing both has been taken as an example, there are 
large districts where the farms do not contain the same distinct 
types of land, and where the best land is not so generally fertile, 
nor the poorest land quite so thin, as in the case which has 
just been considered. Further, the tops of the hills are frequently 
covered with clay-and-flint soil which was kept under the plough. 
Finally the proportion of arable was frequently greater than 
the figure quoted, and the cost of maintaining sheep proportion¬ 
ately higher. 

From the late seventies and early eighties of last century 
till the present day, there has been an almost continuous decline 
In the intensiveness of farming in the area, in conformity with 
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the fall in com, and often also in sheep, prices. In the years 
preceding the war, it is true, slightly improved prices and im¬ 
proved methods enabled the movement to be stopped, and of 
course exceptional conditions during, and immediately after, 
the war brought about an increase in the acreage under com. 
The point should, however, be made clear that increased pro¬ 
duction during the war was often achieved at the expense of 
the reserves in the soil, and not as a result of “ balanced farming,” 
and that the position, when the slump in prices came in 1921, was 
aggravated by this fact. 

The annual returns published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
show that, during the last 50 years, the arable acreage in Hamp¬ 
shire has decreased by more than a third, that the sheep popula¬ 
tion is roughly a quarter of what it was, but that the number of 
cattle has doubled in the same time. These statistics do not 
tell the whole story, as there is every reason to believe that the 
changes on the chalk area alone have been more marked than 
those for the county as a whole. 

In so far as suitable land has been properly laid down to 
grass, and sheep replaced by dairy cattle to supply the increased 
demand for milk, the change has not only been dictated by the 
law of supply and demand, but has been justified by changed 
conditions. Over much of the area, however, the grass policy 
has been forced upon the farmer by his straitened circum¬ 
stances. He has been obliged to reduce expenditure without 
reference to the question whether the change would or would 
not be “ truly ” economic, and without the capital necessary 
to give the new system a reasonable prospect of success. In 
fact, whatever may be the merits of recent or projected changes 
in farming policy in the district (which will be considered briefly 
later on), the real crux of the whole problem is the provision of 
fresh capital to enable such changes to be undertaken. 

Even in a cursory survey or journey through the north of 
the county the obvious conclusion must be drawn that there 
are to-day large tracts of country in a low state of productivity, 
carrying poor grass that is insufficiently stocked. Much of 
the worst is even reverting to scrub and rabbit-warren. And 
similarly, large areas still under cultivation are producing crops 
of an order which cannot pay even for the reduced labour and 
small quantity of manure that is being expended on them. 
The selling off of sheep stock in order to obtain necessary cash, 
and the attempt to maintain land under the plough without the f 
substitution of other means of fertilisation have been the main 
causes of the present impoverished condition of the arable 
ground. To deplore a lowering in the level of production 
through a change from an intensive to an extensive system may 
be illogical, if the land is naturally suited to a ranching system, 
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and can pay under it; but it seems questionable whether this 
can be truly said of the area under consideration. 

It is difficult to give a concise picture of a typical farm of 
to-day, as so many different methods and forms of stock have 
been tried in the attempt to meet present conditions. It will 
therefore probably be best to consider each branch of farming 
separately. During the past half-century there has been a 
good deal of immigration of farmers both from the North and 
West of England who have been attracted by cheap land in 
Hampshire. These form groups in different parts of the county, 
and have introduced the methods and the kinds of stock to 
which they were accustomed in their former home areas. Stock 
farming, with which they have been more familiar than the 
native arable farmer, has been the basis of their various systems. 

So far as orthodox dairy-farming is concerned, new byres 
have been built, or the existing bams and other ranges of build¬ 
ings have been adapted to house milking. Little difficulty has 
been found in extending the area of grass close to the buildings, 
as this has usually consisted of the better land. The supply of 
water has, however, often been either difficult or expensive. 

The type of grassland produced, the relatively dry nature 
of the soil and the prevailing climatic conditions have made 
for successful dairy farming, and the raising of healthy stock. 
The regular cash income from milk has enabled many farmers 
to keep going here as in other parts of the country. It is, 
however, in the further extension of grass upon the larger 
farms that the difficulties have arisen, and a large proportion 
of the outlying acreage has in many eases remained unre- 
munerative. By the use of modern seeds mixtures of the 
“ Cockle Park ” type, containing a limited number of grasses 
and clovers chosen to suit the conditions, and with the use of 
heavy initial dressings of phosphatic and potassic fertilisers, it 
has been shown repeatedly that even the thinner soils can carry 
second-class pasture. Cocksfoot and perennial ryegrass form 
the grass basis of the seeds mixtures, the former because of its 
certainty in growth, earliness, and ability to stand hard grazing. 
The merits of Perennial Ryegrass are too well known to need 
enumeration, but unfortunately it will not always “ stand,” 
and it is probable that the partial substitution of Meadow 
Fescue for it may be more regularly practised in the future. 
Wild White Clover, particularly in recent years since the price 
of seed has been more reasonable, trefoil and the larger clovers 
for bulk in the initial year are, as elsewhere, the chief legumes. 
The employment of the quickly establishing grazing mix tures 
and the use of indigenous strains of seeds promise good results. 

Such pasture is of very fair quality, with a good clover 
" sole,” but, growth .is never luxuriant and only , very light outs 
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of hay can be harvested after the second year. There is no 
reason to believe that such pasture cannot be maintained, by 
regular manuring and mixed stocking, at a fair level of pro¬ 
ductiveness. The use of long leys, and hence the maintenance 
of rotational grass, has, however, much to recommend it. In¬ 
creased yields of hay or keep can be obtained, and the 
accumulated reserves of humus and plant food (which are not 
utilised by the pasture owing to other limiting factors such as 
lack of water) are capable of producing cheap com crops. The 
old view that the establishment of good pasture was an un¬ 
certain, expensive and lengthy proceeding is being questioned 
to an increasing extent by practical opinion in the light of 
modem methods. The return to be obtained from a proper 
system of manuring is generally appreciated though often, for 
lack of money, it cannot be secured. 

The cost of providing a water supply for stock, the lack of 
buildings, the fencing of fields, and the necessity for the sub¬ 
division of existing enclosures have been problems infinitely 
more difficult to overcome than the actual establishment of 
grass turf. The facilities provided in recent years for State aid 
have enabled water supplies to be provided on many farms, 
but the cost is frequently prohibitive, even if the money is 
available. Though new buildings have been rare, old yards 
have been improved and made suitable for winter shelter. 
Barb-wire fences have grown up, at a cost of about £30 to 
£40 per mile, and serve to keep the stock in, but they do not 
provide much-needed shelter. The sub-division of large fields, 
which is necessary if the grazing is to be fully utilised, entails 
heavy expenditure, and has consequently not been carried as 
far as is desirable. An even greater disadvantage of large 
enclosures is that if the herbage is left untouched it rapidly 
becomes rough and deteriorates. This fact, together with the 
frequent stocking of new pastures with sheep alone, has caused 
more worn-out grassland than anything else, and has led to 
considerable misunderstanding as to the possibility of maintain¬ 
ing pasture in the district. 

The use of either horse or tractor sweeps has become general 
as the cheapest method of carrying hay in an area particularly 
suited to their use, and galvanised iron is replacing thatch 
for haystacks. 

The ordinary dairy herds are managed on normal lines and 
do not call for any particular remark. On some farms the 
cows remain out night and day, and it is claimed that in this 
way the incidence of disease is reduced, while labour is saved 
in cleaning and dung carting. The Dairy Shorthorn is the prin¬ 
cipal breed, though there are increasing numbers of. Channel 
Island cattle kept in deference to the popular demand for their 

' E 
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milk. The practice of maintaining herds by the purchase of 
heifers is carried out by many farmers, and home rearing is 
probably no longer the rule. 

The great development of movable bails of the Hosier type, 
which has taken place in the adjoining county of Wiltshire, has 
been carried into Hampshire to a lesser extent. The advantages 
of this system are the reduction of both direct and indirect 
labour, the benefit to the land, particularly in establishing 
pasture on naturally poor and impoverished soil, and the fact 
that it does not require money to be sunk in building. Much 
has been written on this subject in the last decade, and it is 
unnecessary to reiterate what is already well known. It must 
be emphasised, however, that the system provides a cash- 
producing activity on that portion of the farm which is un¬ 
suitable for ordinary dairying, and would otherwise be devoted 
to arable cultivation or some other form of stock farming where 
the turnover of money is much slower. The treading of the 
cattle on the thin soils, combined with the deposition of cake- 
fed urine and dung direct on to the land, produces a result 
very similar to that of the folding of sheep. The improvement 
of new pastures under this system is in many cases remarkable, 
and such as is attainable with artificial manures only after a 
long period of time. 

The production of down-calving or milking heifers has been 
taken up on some farms, where there is no cowshed, as an 
alternative to milk production. In most cases young calves 
are bought at local or more distant markets. The chalk area 
is suited to the growing of healthy young stock, and so long 
as the demand for milk remains satisfactory, there is reason to 
suppose that this business may gradually develop. 

Cattle fatting and the maintenance of herds of beef animals 
is restricted to a few isolated cases, and recent prices have not 
encouraged any greater development. It has been shown 
that cows, of a type such as the Aberdeen Angus-Shorthorn 
cross, can be maintained outside and that good stores can be 
produced cheaply if some supplementary food and shelter can 
be provided during the first winter. 

The position in regard to sheep is difficult to describe, as 
there is a multiplicity of breeds and crosses kept under systems 
of management which vary from the most intensive to practically 
the most extensive. There is little definite information as to 
the relative values of the different breeds and crosses, and 
investigations such as those which have been carried out by 
the Wiltshire County Council for the past three years in an 
area of similar country must therefore be watched with consider¬ 
able interest. 

The Hampshire Down is still the most numerous of all 
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the breeds. The management of the pedigree ram-breeding 
flocks has been modified only slightly during the past 30 years, 
and may be regarded as the most highly organised and complex 
system designed to produce the quickest and earliest growth of 
lamb. The thatched field lambing pens are a characteristic 
feature in the early part of the year. The numbers of registered 
Hampshire Downs have fallen rapidly, but the demand for 
rams both for export and for crossing purposes is still an active 
one, and there is probably no better breed for early lamb. The 
type or conformation of the breed has altered gradually to keep 
pace with the demand for smaller joints, and a “ kinder/* more 
compact sheep has been developed. The position has been 
complicated by the requirements of certain other districts for 
a bolder type of ram better able to imprint his characteristic 
in cross breeding. 

There would appear to be little doubt that, unless the number 
of lambs can be increased by double lamb cropping and by 
mating the tegs at an earlier age, the cost of intensive folding 
cannot be justified by the returns, except indeed where an en¬ 
hanced price is obtained for pedigree stock, or a specialist market 
can be developed for sucking lamb. 

For commercial flocks of the breed greater use has recently 
been made of clover and sainfoin aftermath, and the series of 
catchcrops grown for spring and summer use has, with a 
view to economy, been materially reduced. It is questionable 
whether, in the past, the special characteristics of breeds have 
not been overstressed ; many breeds are widely adaptable, and 
contain within themselves quite considerable variety of types. 

There are a few South Down and Suffolk flocks in the area, 
but for the most part replacement of the Hampshires, where it 
has occurred, has been by smaller and more thrifty grass sheep 
of various breeds and crosses. Flocks of Ryeland, Kerry Hill, 
Exmoor and Cheviot sheep may be found, either pure or kept for 
crossing with "Down” rams. Apart from the Hampshires, 
however, the commonest sheep is the ” Half Bred/* the numbers 
of which have increased to a large extent since the War. The 
prolificacy and good milking qualities of the half-bred ewe, as 
well as her hardiness and grazing abilities, have been the deter¬ 
mining factors in her favour, and but for the high cost in late 
years of flock maintenance in comparison with the selling price 
of lambs, the numbers would no doubt have increased to an 
even greater extent than has been the case. 

Following the laying down of arable land to grass, there 
have been instances of overstocking of pastures by sheep, with 
consequent parasitic attacks, and the trouble has been frequently 
aggravated by the deterioration of new pastures as a result of 
the too close and too constant sheep stocking. 
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The recent heavy fall in sheep prices has made it question¬ 
able whether it can be profitable to produce lambs or mutton 
for a limited period of the year only, even by the cheapest 
methods of ranching on the lowest priced land available. Finally, 
it is certain that the present state of affairs, whereby an almost 
unlimited number of breeds, crosses and mongrels are produced 
within a small area, must call for further investigation and 
information on many points where our knowledge is at present 
fragmentary. 

It was natural that in modifying arable cropping, attention 
should be given to any crop that would bring in a quick cash 
return, but unfortunately the district is ill adapted to any such 
crops. The greater part of the chalk area in question is not 
immediately adjacent to consuming centres, and this prevents 
straw being sold at the enhanced price which is obtainable in 
certain other districts. Hence corn growing must be considered 
almost entirely from the point of view of the market value of 
the grain. For a similar reason the growth of green market- 
garden crops on a field scale has only limited possibilities in 
the area, apart from the fact that lack of shelter and the charac¬ 
teristics of its soils render it unsuitable for such development. 
Sugar-beet growing might have developed to a greater extent 
had there been greater unanimity on the question, and had the 
demand for a factory within a reasonable distance been pressed 
at an earlier date than was the case. At present prices, and with 
existing carriage rates to the nearest factory, beet is hardly 
worth considering and very little is now grown. Thus the 
possibilities of a “ cash 55 crop, which has recently been the 
mainstay of much arable land in the Eastern counties, have 
not been realised in Hampshire. It has indeed been shown that 
fair yields can be expected on the chalk if liberal treatment is 
given, but the roots are almost always “ fangy,” a circumstance 
which not only reduces the net yield, but makes lifting and 
cleaning much more difficult. The splitting of the roots appears 
to be due largely to the mechanical interference of flints in the 
soil, and not to any lack of depth or thoroughness of cultivation. 
Further deterrents to sugar-beet growing have been the lack of 
good farm roads and the long distance of many farms from a 
station, both making the haulage of the crop expensive. 

Potatoes are grown to some extent on the majority of farms, 
but the yields have not been large enough to justify the extension 
of the acreage, or the employment of extra labour in addition 
to that normally carried on the farms. 

In regard to forage crops, sainfoin is con tinu in g to show 
itself an economic crop both for sheep grazing and on account 
of the high price obtainable for the hay; much trouble has 
been caused by inferior stocks of seed in which the short-lived 
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Giant Sainfoin has become mixed. The value of a reliable 
strain of Hampshire Common Sainfoin has been amply demon¬ 
strated, and is now appreciated. 

The acreage under lucerne is small, but is gradually increasing. 
Were it not for its extreme uncertainty the area under this 
crop would be considerably greater, as it has been experimented 
with, on a small scale, on many farms. It is undoubtedly easier 
to get and maintain a plant where the rainfall is lower than 
that of the Hampshire uplands. Yet by inoculating, by using 
what are now known to be the most suitable strains, by sowing 
on absolutely clean ground, by the preparatory use of dung 
or the initial application of a complete artificial mixture, and 
by topping the crop before it makes too much top growth in 
the late summer of its sowing, followed by drastic harrowing 
in late winter, the incidence of failure is being reduced. There 
is still much to learn about the successful growth of lucerne, 
and experiments are proceeding on various farms in the 
comity. 

Crops for sheep folding have been modified with the object 
of reducing labour costs, and particularly those of hoeing. 
Mixtures of quickly growing plants which are suitable for broad¬ 
casting, and which will smother weeds, have been employed to 
a greater extent. In the case of turnips and kale for drilling, 
some or all of the handwork has often been replaced by cross 
harrowing, though the crop is neither so heavy nor so clean 
under this treatment. Successive sowings of mixed vetches 
and cereals are popular both because they provide sheep-keep 
over a considerable period, and may also be made into hay or 
stack silage as an additional source of winter fodder. Marrow- 
stem *kale and rape, either alone or in a mixture, are used im 
creasingly, and alternating blocks of drills of swedes and kale 
still form the staple winter folding crop. 

In regard to cereal growing the methods of certain pioneers 
in the district are being watched with great interest, particularly 
as they are only too glad that the results of their work should 
be made available for the benefit of the farming community 
as a whole. It seems clear from the evidence of the past two 
years that the field costs of com growing can be materially 
reduced by “ mechanised 99 methods. Modem tractors are 
reliable and are capable of being managed successfully by in¬ 
telligent men with little engineering knowledge. Chalk soils 
are sufficiently well drained to allow of all cultivation by tractors 
—at any rate chain track types—without either spoiling the 
tilth or causing " panning.” Field work can obviously be 
accelerated by their use, and confined within shorter and more 
favourable periods. Finally in regard to cultivation there is 
nothing at present to show that the multiple diso;plough is 
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unsuited to the prevailing conditions, or that the land becomes 
dirty when it is used. Corn has been successfully and cheaply 
harvested in the past two wet seasons by means of the “ com¬ 
bine 35 harvester and the crop dryer. 

Prom the data available it would seem that two mechanised 
units* each of one man, one tractor, and the necessary imple¬ 
ments, can carry out the cultivation and harvesting (with extra 
help for carrying and drying of grain and collection of straw) 
of 500 acres of ploughed land, of which half or two-thirds is 
under corn, and the remainder fallowed. The capital cost of 
the field implements is stated to be about £5 per acre. The 
chief problem of equipment for this system is in the crop-dryer, 
with its necessary complement of storage bins for corn. How¬ 
ever economically this is provided, the capital expenditure must 
be considerable and will probably only be justified on larger 
farms. It is clear that provision should be made for drying on 
a co-operative basis at convenient central points. 

In considering a change-over so drastic as that entailed by 
what is known as “ mechanised farming 33 it is natural that 
many misconceptions have arisen. Probably the chief one is 
with regard to the practicability and economy of tractors for 
all field operations apart from carting. There is no doubt that 
tractors have in the past been mainly supplementary to horses, 
and with horse implements which are neither suited to them 
nor built to stand the increased speed, depreciation has been 
heavy, and full use has not been made of the power unit em¬ 
ployed. For a fair appreciation of the situation, a complete and 
separate set of equipment must be compared with the horse, 
and the implements evolved for the horse. 

A large proportion of the fields in the district are of h size 
and shape suited to mechanised operations (£.e., of 30 acres or 
over) and the extensive and costly grubbing of hedges or removal 
of fences would not, as is often suggested, be necessary. Finally 
there is no reason why this type of farming cannot be effectively 
combined with any of the recognised forms of stock farming 
that may be suitable. It may even be desirable under certain 
conditions to apply mechanisation only as far as the cultiva¬ 
tion of crops is concerned, and to continue harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing by the established methods. 

By far the greatest problem, so far as the system of specialised 
cereal growing is concerned, is that of the maintenance of 
fertility. On this point the evidence, both of experiments and 
o£ practical experience, is conflicting. This point would seem 
to be the decisive one in ruling future policy if com prices should 
be stabilised for a period of years at a more remunerative level, 
if it be granted that the change over to power farming is sound 
from a mechanical standpoint, and if credit can be obtained for 
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the purchase of fresh, equipment. It is known definitely that 
under the old system of sheep folding good crops of cereals 
were grown; it is also known that in certain cases, under a 
rotation of two com crops followed by a fallow, satisfactory 
yields have been obtained when a moderate complete dressing 
of artificials has been applied to each crop; but this has not 
always been the case. What is not known is where, and under 
what conditions, artificial manures alone can be depended upon, 
or whether they may be made completely effective when com¬ 
bined with the addition of humus, secured either by ploughing 
in green crops, or by seeding down the land to clover for a 
period. 

As mentioned before, much of the area has become im¬ 
poverished and there appear to be no known criteria, apart 
from the obvious one of depth, for assessing the natural 
capabilities of the soils overlying the chalk, which vary enor¬ 
mously in this regard. 

The new movement for complete mechanisation has been 
outlined, but it should be noted that ploughing and cultivating 
have been carried out on the larger farms with steam cable 
tackle for many years, that, in the past decade, the number of 
tractors has steadily increased, and that much of the horse 
ploughing has been done with double furrow ploughs. 

With the persistent fall in com prices in recent years and 
the retention of a greater proportion of home-grown com for 
stock feeding, the sowing of dredge com, and of mixtures of 
peas, oats and barley has increased. 

An account of the Hampshire chalk district and its fanning 
would not be complete without mention of certain other forms 
of stock. It is rightly regarded as one of the best partridge 
areas, and the shooting has been an important consideration 
not only for its cash value, but also because it has exerted an 
appreciable influence in maintaining land under the plough. 
The extension of the grass area, and the reduced attention 
given to hedges have resulted in a very large increase in the 
number of rabbits, and though these may bring in a larger 
revenue than might otherwise be obtainable from the worst 
land, there is no doubt that the damage done by them is often 
greater than is realised. Any attempt at improvement of 
pasture is useless where they are found in large numbers. 

As might be expected in any area of cheap and dry land, 
poultry farming has developed rapidly in recent years, and is 
now an important industry. Egg production is still the prin¬ 
cipal undertaking, but table chicken are also being produced in 
increasing numbers. The development of poultry has been 
undertaken by general farmers as well as by specialists. 

The effect of the stimulus to pig breeding in the years 
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immediately following the War has long since disappeared and 
there are now few large herds in the area, though a few sows 
are maintained, on orthodox lines, upon most farms. 

In conclusion it may he said of the chalk area that 50 years 
ago it was highly and uniformly farmed under a complex arable- 
and-sheep system which, from the point of view of producing 
the most from the land, was peculiarly suited to it. This system 
became impossible when prices failed, though it may be added 
that there are striking examples of exceptional men who until 
the last two or three years continued to farm successfully, with 
only slight modifications of the old plan. Dairying has provided 
farmers with a cash product of considerable value at a sheltered 
price, and in very many instances the dairy has carried the 
remainder of the farm. The holdings, however, are large and 
it cannot be said that any one general line of development has 
been discovered which enables the bulk of the area on the 
average farm to be utilised in a remunerative way. There is 
now little uniformity, apart from an increased area of grass, 
and a general lowering of fertility. The production of pigs 
and poultry, and to a lesser extent of dairy cattle kept on 
ordinary lines, may be increased to a very large extent in the 
future but will utilise only a small proportion of the land. It 
is because of this fact, and because of the circumstances of the 
present time, that considerable stress has been laid in this 
article on the two recently introduced systems; these can 
make use of large areas of light land, and both economise labour 
by the increased use of machinery. The milking bail has already 
proved successful in certain cases, and if cereal prices improve, 
mechanised com growing would seem to provide a cheap method 
of production to which this area is particularly suited, and which 
is already being taken up in isolated cases here and there. 

The. other projected development which opens up 
possibilities for the chalk belt is the growth and dryin g of green 
crops for stock feeding, but there is as yet no information as 
to its possibilities in England. 

Kria lly it may be repeated that the lack of working capital 
has dictated farming policy and the present state of affairs. 
Without an infusion of confidence and fresh supplies of capital 
it will be impossible to carry out such developments as have 
here been briefly discussed. 

L, G. Troup. 

$2 High Street, 

Winchester. 
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THE STRAWBERRY INDUSTRY OF SOUTH 
HAMPSHIRE. 

General. 

The commercial cultivation of strawberries in South Hampshire 
dates back to about 50 years ago, when some few men started 
to grow, on quite small plots, strawberries for sale in South¬ 
ampton and Portsmouth. For a few years little progress was 
made, but by 1900 the district had attained some importance 
as a centre of strawberry production. From this time until 
the outbreak of the Great War the industry was at its best, 
heavy yields and high financial returns being obtained. Great 
advantages were reaped by such villages as Swanwick, Botley, 
Bursledon, Netley, Titchfield, Warsash and Wickham. The 
estimated area at that time was about 4,000 acres, cultivated 
mainly by growers of from 2 to 4 acres, though there were a 
few men with 30 acres or more, and many with less than an acre. 

During the War period the total acreage was much reduced, 
but this again increased rapidly between 1919 and 1923. Though 
there has been another considerable reduction during the last 
few years, the total area at present is about 3,000 acres, worked 
almost entirely by small growers with an average of 4 acres 
each. During recent years there has been a tendency to try 
the crop outside the original district and groups of growers are 
to be found near Hornsey, Lymington, Alton and Petersfield. 

Much of the land brought under strawberries in the early 
years* was waste common-land or copse, generally gravelly, in 
many cases inclined to water-logging, but often rich in humus. 
Such land was cleared, drained if necessary, and produced heavy 
crbps of strawberries for some years, cheap town dung being 
freely used to keep up its fertility. Some of this land is still 
growing excellent crops, though much of it has gone out of 
cultivation during the last few years. A good deal of average 
agricultural land, generally on the light side, is under straw¬ 
berries, and by liberal manuring and good tillage has produced 
heavy crops. In the early days strawberry land was worth 
about £30 per acre, but its market value had risen to £70 to 
£80 by 1914 and during the “ boom ”, period of 1919-22 it sold 
readily at £100 to £150 per acre. Since then prices have again 
declined and good land can be bought for £70 to £80 per acre. 

• Sons. 

Most of the soil is either gravelly or sandy loam, though 
in some places slightly on the heavy side. A relatively high 
water table is general, and when the land is sufficiently drained 
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to prevent water-logging in winter, such conditions are suitable 
for the crop, which is shallow rooted and. needs a steady water 
supply during the growing season. 

Cultivation and Manuring. 

The standard of cultivation, though hardly what it was a 
few years ago when economic and labour conditions were easier, 
is high, the strawberry readily responding to good tillage and 
liberal manuring. There are cases where the crop has been 
grown continuously for 30 years on the same land, old beds 
being ploughed in immediately the crop is finished, with a 
dressing of about 30 tons of dung per acre, and a young bed 
planted at once. In other cases the land is given a year’s rest 
from strawberries, cabbage or potatoes being grown during the 
intervening year. In these latter the old bed is ploughed out 
in August or September and, if for autumn-planted cabbage, is 
dressed at the same time with dung or shoddy; or if potatoes 
are to follow, it is ploughed deeply later in the season. The 
potatoes are liberally manured with dung or shoddy and are 
given 6 to 8 cwt. per acre of a complete artificial manure at 
planting time. Such treatment leaves the land in good heart 
and tilth for planting strawberries the following August or 
September. Where cabbage is grown the land is cleared as 
early as possible in order to allow of planting the strawberries, 
if weather conditions allow, in July or August. 

Surface tillage to keep down weeds and conserve moisture, 
is of the greatest importance, and the beds are horse and hand 
hoed as often as is practicable, to get the land really clean 
before bedding down with straw, preferably barley, at the rate 
of 18 to 20 cwt. per acre. 

The strawberry plant practically replaces its root system 
each year, a primary system being developed from the base 
of the crown immediately after the fruiting season, and from 
this the fibrous secondary roots develop during spring and early 
summer. This is a matter of great practical importance to 
the grower. Every effort should be made to keep the soil up 
to the base of the plant so that the stem is kept moist. This 
encourages rapid root production, whereas pulling away the 
soil with the hoe tends to cause the stem to dry out and so 
hinders or even prevents this essential root production. Hoeing 
the soil away from the plants often results in the production of 
small stunted foliage the following season; this symptom often 
indicates some serious break-down of the root system whether 
from lack of roots, damage by water-logging or other causes." 
It is probable that the practice of some growers, of top-dressing 
strawberries with short dung after fruiting, has a very beneficial 
effect on autumn root production. 
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The costs of producing the crop are naturally high. Allow¬ 
ing for rent at £2 10s. to £3 per acre and estimating the life of 
a bed at three pickings, cultivations cost about £30 per acre. 
To this must be added the cost of marketing and picking (baskets, 
cartage, railway, market and salesmen’s charges) which brings 
the total to about £50 per acre. It can be seen therefore, that 
with strawberries at Is. per 2-lb. chip, it will be necessary to 
sell 1,000 chips per acre before expenses are covered. 

Planting. 

The necessity of using runners of a good stock or “ strain ” 
has been clearly proved experimentally and in the field during 
the last few years. Much of the early post-war trouble was due 
to the poor stocks of runners distributed when the industry 
was so rapidly expanding. There were so few good runner- 
producing beds, and such a demand for plants, that prices 
soared to £5 and £6 per 1,000 and runners were taken off indis¬ 
criminately and without regard to any kind of selection. 
Runners should be taken only from healthy, vigorous maidens, 
and it is desirable to limit the number of runners per plant 
to 5 or 6. 

From about 16,000 to 22,000 runners per acre are planted, 
according to the distance of planting, which varies in the differ¬ 
ent districts, from 24 by 12 inches as a minimum to 30 by 
14 inches. Autumn planting is most general and growers plant 
at the earliest practicable date. This is usually August, though 
occasionally it may be possible in late July. From such early 
planted runners a remunerative crop is generally obtained the 
first season. 


Marketing. 

The South Hants growers, ever since the days when the, 
6-lb. wicker basket was the standard, have always been trying 
to improve their market package, and have gradually reduced 
the size to meet the requirements of the market. The 2-lb. 
chip basket is now the standard package of the district. A 
few 1-lb. chips are used for special fruits, and a good deal of 
early and special fruit is marketed in 1-lb. punnets. The 
standard of fruit packed is generally good considering the 
difficulties of dealing with a fruit that will not bear much 
handling and which must be graded by the pickers, who are not 
easy to obtain, or to supervise adequately. This problem of 
pickers is a serious one, as the supply of local skilled labour 
cannot cope with the .work and outside labour is often unskilled 
and unreliable. The National Mark standard of packing has 
been adopted by a number of growers, but the majority still 
prefer to market under their own name or number, through 
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salesmen and buyers with whom they have built up a personal 
reputation. 

Most of the fruit is despatched by the Southern Railway 
in special shelved vans. This Company deserves considerable 
credit for the way it has met the requirements of the industry 
by the provision of these vans, as well as special loading facilities 
and a fast goods service, at special rates.- The latter carries the 
fruit to all parts of the country with the least possible delay, 
damage or loss. The train service covers all the main centres 
of consumption and a system of grouping the centres allows 
most of the fruit to run direct to its destination station in the 
same van into which it is loaded at the growers’ end. With so 
easily damaged a fruit this is a great advantage, though, un¬ 
fortunately, the fruit is not always so well treated after being 
taken off the train, a good deal of damage resulting from over¬ 
crowding in the markets. In recent years a considerable amount 
of fruit has been sent by road to local towns and to London, 
but the bulk of the fruit must, necessarily, be despatched by rail. 

The numbers of packages consigned by rail are a good 
indication of the variation in the total crop year by year. The 
following table shows the serious decrease that has taken place 
in recent years:— ' " 


Year. 

No. of Packages 
consigned by Rail. 

1915 

3,101,000 

1916 

. No figures available 

1917 

' * » 99 99 

1918 

1,823,482 

1919 

1,617,248 

1920 

2,089,609 

1921 

2,265,208 

1922 

3,417,16ft 

1923 

3,605,321 

1924 

2,759,789 

1925 

1,934,021 

1926 

2,358,742 

1927 

1,402,876 

1928 

2,341,931 

1929 

2,046,028 

1930 

1,891,881 

1931 

2,945,952 


In 1915 the crop was marketed in 4-lb. chips, but by 1918 
most of the fruit was being packed in 3-lb. chips. This package 
remained general for some 6 or 7 years. By 1925 the 2-lb, 
chip was being used by a number of growers and by 1928 had 
become the most generally used package. * During the last three 
years practically all the dessert fruit has been sold in this 
package. It will be seen, therefore, that not only has the 
total number of packages declined but also the size of the 
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package. The total crop has varied between about 5,500 tons 
in 1915 (when the industry had not yet been seriously affected 
by War conditions), 1,600 tons in 1927, and 1,800 tons in 1930. 
The very low crops in these two years were directly due to 
climatic conditions; in 1927 the crop was heavily reduced by 
the occurrence of severe frosts while the plants were in flower, 
while in 1930 prolonged drought in spring and early summer 
prevented the fruit from swelling freely and so decreased the 
crop. 

Vakieties. 

In the early years no special attention was paid to varieties. 
Such sorts as <c Alice Maud/’ “ Black Prince ” and <c Sir Joseph 
Paxton ” were grown, the last named being popular for some 
years. The introduction to the district of “ Royal Sovereign 99 
led to growers specialising in early dessert fruit, for which the 
climatic conditions are favourable, and it may be said that this 
variety has largely made the industry in South Hants. 
“ Leader,” though its quality was always poor, was popular 
for a few years, while it still cropped heavily; subsequently 
it lost vigour and has now almost disappeared. u Noble ” was 
another variety which cropped heavily, but was dropped for 
lack of quality. “ Bedford Champion ” and " Laxton ” both 
had considerable trial, but eventually dropped out. 

Since the War the demand for a variety to replace ee Royal 
Sovereign ” has been insistent, and though “ The Duke 99 and 
“ Madame Kooi 99 were extensively planted, both have now 
practically disappeared from the district. “ Sir Joseph Paxton ” 
is still grown by a few, but it also has suffered from the general 
decline in vigour and fruitfulness, besides being really too late 
for the district. “ Madame Lefebvre ” is the only serious rival 
to £< Royal Sovereign 99 at the present time. It was introduced 
about 10 years ago and for the last 5 or 6 years has steadily 
increased, so that it now occupies perhaps 2,000 acres. It is 
a very vigorous grower and normally a heavy cropper, producing 
large dark fruits which are, however, when fully ripe, very soft 
and poor in flavour. It is a few days earlier than “ Royal 
Sovereign 99 and the bulk of the crop ripens so quickly that 
almost daily picking is necessary; otherwise the fruit gets over¬ 
ripe and travels badly. Among more recently introduced 
varieties that have been planted fairly widely are <e Oberschle- 
sien ” and " Tardive de Leopold.” Both are vigorous growers 
and heavy croppers, the former having large bright-coloured 
fruit, the latter rather dark fruits* which are not always of good 
shape. “ Oberschlesien ” has distinct promise for a district 
where eariiness is not a special object, but for general use in 
South Hants it is probably a few days too late in ripening. 
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Pests and Diseases. 

Considerable loss of crop from insect and allied pests has 
occurred during the last few years, though much of the trouble 
has not been definitely traced to these attacks. Strawberry 
Aphis (Capitophorus fragarice) did serious damage to crops in 
1927 and 1928, but attacks have been slight since then. In 
1929 much damage occurred from Red Spider. Strawberry 
Mite ( Tarsonemus fragarice) is considered by some authorities 
to be an important factor in relation to the decline of vigour 
and of cropping powers. It has been found in most of the 
local districts, though it is too soon to estimate the amount 
of damage which it causes. A pest of very considerable impor¬ 
tance in South Hants is the Strawberry Blossom Weevil (Antho- 
Twmus rvhi) which in some years causes serious losses and which 
always reduces the flowers to some extent. Cases have been 
known where as many as 25 to 30 per cent, of the blossoms have 
been destroyed by this pest. Numerous control methods have 
been tried with but little success. Chafer-grubs, wireworm, 
leather jackets, root-feeding weevils and millipedes all take their 
toll of strawberry plants. Fortunately, mildew, a serious trouble 
in most district*!, is not often of any economic importance in 
South Hants. A careful survey of the pests and diseases of 
the strawberry is urgently needed in order that the incidence 
and relative importance of the various pests may be estimated 
and adequate control methods devised. 

Experimental and Research Work. 

In 1923 a station for trials and experiments in connection 
with local fruit problems, particularly of strawberries, was 
established by the Hampshire County Council at Botley, the 
local growers contributing to the purchase price through the 
Swanwick and District Fruit Growers* Association. 

This Association, founded in 1905, includes among its mem* 
bers a majority of the local growers, and has proved of great 
assistance to the industry, e.g'. in negotiating with the Railway 
Companies, publishing lists of reliable salesmen and generally 
protecting and promoting the interests of its members. A 
co-operative basket factory is run by the Association which 
also undertakes the supply of manures, straw, tools, etc., and 
gives assistance to growers in the disposal of jam fruit. 

The land at the Botley Experimental Fruit Station is a 
sandy loam with some gravel, and, like much of the land in 
the district, is not too well drained. -It was originally copse 
land, but had been cleared and used for agriculture for some 
years previous to 1922 and hence had little of the natural humus 
left in it at that date. It had, however, never been used for 
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strawberries. Eight acres were purchased in 1922 and an 
additional three acres in 1930. 

Strawberries, as the most important fruit crop in the county, 
have claimed most attention, and a number of experiments and 
trials have been carried out, including Variety and Stock (or 
Strain) trials; Manurial experiments ; Date of Planting trials ; 
Runner selection, and Methods of Pest and Disease control. 

Variety and “ Strain ” Trials . 

These were begun in 1923 to discover if there were any 
varieties more suitable than “ Royal Sovereign ” for this district, 
and whether the wide differences to be seen in local beds of 
this variety were due to differences in soil and treatment, or 
to some other cause. These trials are still going on, but it is 
noticeable that the number of poor strains is now relatively 
small and that the average vigour and purity of stocks bought 
in are far above those of a few years ago. 

This is, no doubt, largely due to the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Strawberry Certification scheme, which has tended to raise the 
standard, not only of actual certified stock, but all round. 
Growers, too, use more discrimination in the selection or pur¬ 
chase of stocks than they formerly did. 

Typical results of these trials are given below 


Trial Planted in 1923. 

The following table gives the crop records in lb. per acre:— 


Royal Sovereign. 

Variety. 

A. . 


1924 

Lb. 

740 

1926. 

Lb. 

4,640 

1926. 

Lb. 

5,740 

>» 

C. 



460 

3,430 

2,080 

j» »» 

D. 



. 820 

2,620 

4,020 

33 i) 

E. 



. 700 

. 1,660 

620 

The Duke 




■ . 960 

1,260 

320 

King George . 

. 



. 220 

1,000 

560 

Leader 




280 

1,820 

Dead 

Sturton Cross 




. 1,100 

3,880 

6,300 

The stocks 

of “ 

Royal 

Sovereign” were 

all true to 

name, 


Strain E being fairly typical local stock, but strains A, C and D 
were from outside the district. The variation in cropping and 
vigour was remarkable, even as maddens, and caused considerable 
interest on the part of visitors. 

“ The Duke ” cropped well as maidens, but rapidly deteri¬ 
orated, and “ Leader ” died out completely during the second 
winter. 

“ King George ” failed badly, and was indistinguishable from 
a poor strain of a Royal Sovereign.” 

41 Sturtom Gross,” a local seedling, proved a heavy cropper of 
vigorous habit, but of only moderate quality and rather late. 
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It is no longer in cultivation in the district, as it had little 
commercial value. 

Trial Planted in 1924. 

Runners from the original plots, except of “ Leader ” and 
“ Sturton Cross/’ were planted in 1924, and new stocks were 
introduced from Bedford, Devon, Hants, Kent, Notts and 
Somerset. This trial demonstrated that similar differences 
occurred among the stocks of “ Royal Sovereign ” in other 
districts to those that had been noticed in this county, and 
suggested that much of this deterioration might be due to lack 
of care in propagation. In the case of two stocks of “ Duke ” 
included in this trial, Stock G was very much superior in vigour 
to Stock T, which was found, later, to have been seriously over¬ 
propagated for two years before the original plants were obtained. 
“Madame Lefebvre” was included for the first time in this 
trial, and proved a vigorous grower and consistent and heavy 
cropper, even in 1927. 

Trial Planted in 1925. 

Runners from nine of the stocks of “Royal Sovereign” 
were planted in 1925, also from “ King George ” and from the 
two stocks of “ Duke,” Two new varieties, " Sterlingworth ” 
and “The Frith,” were also included. In all cases runners 
were carefully selected from the best plants, but, though there 
was some considerable all-round levelling up of the strains of 
" Royal Sovereign,” the weak stocks were again, over the three 
years’ cropping record, much below the average in yield. 
e< King George ” showed some improvement from the careful 
selection, but the stock was not up to the average stock of 
“ Royal Sovereign.” “ Duke ” (Strain T), although quite good 
runners were planted, failed, and in the winter of 1926-27 died 
out entirely; whereas the other strain of this variety averaged 
well over the 3 years. “ Sterlingworth ” proved a heavy 
cropper of vigorous habit, but the flavour, texture and colour 
of file fruit were very poor. This variety has also proved very 
subject to mildew. “ Frith ” has proved disappointing, the 
crops, though of excellent quality, being very light. The con¬ 
stitution seems weak and a number of the plants die out each 
spring, for no apparent reason. 

In 1926 further trials with a number of stocks of “ Royal 
Sovereign” and other varieties were planted. The following 
April severe frosts crippled the plants and destroyed what 
prospects were left for a crop in 1927, besides seriously inju ring 
the plants themselves. The disastrous season of 1929 again 
upset this trial, but it is worth noting that “ Madame Lefebvre ” 
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withstood the adverse conditions far better than “ Royal 
Sovereign” and produced good crops in both 1928 and 1929. 

“ Duke ” and “ Sterlingworth ” were also in this trial less 
affected by the weather than “Royal Sovereign.” 


Trial Planted in 1927. 


A further trial was planted this season of the same varieties 
as in 1925, most of the runners being from stocks that had been 
grown at the Station for two or more years. There was still 
some variation in the stocks of “ Royal Sovereign,” although 
careful selection had levelled them up considerably and the 
weak Stocks K and L were still below the others. Owing to 
rather late planting, crops were very small in 1928, but “ Madame 
Lefebvre” was again outstanding, being the heaviest cropper 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


The table below gives the 

crop records in 

lb. per 

acre :— 


Variety. 


1929. 

1930. 

1981. 




Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Royal Sovereign 

C. 


. 816 

4,832 

3,952 


C.l 


664 

3,872 

3,496 

» »» 

C.4 . 


. 1,256 

4,672 

4,448 


G.l 


504 

3,104 

2,352 

»» 

G.2 . 


. 560 

3,808 

1,744 

»» 

G.3 . 


. 608 

3,232 

2,952 

»* 

K. . 


. 312 

3,120 

3,152 

t f »» 

L. 


480 

2,288 

2,144 

»» >» 

P. 


. 1,136 

3,328 

2,904 

Bang George . 

. 


. 616 

2,848 

3,504 

Duke . 



. 1,128 

3,808 

4,448 

Sterlingworth 



. 1,032 

3,824 

5,440 

Frith 



904 

2,128 

832 

Madame Lefebvre . 


. 2,368 

5,760 

7,344 


Testing of varieties and stocks is being continued, and in 
1928 a number of stocks of “Royal Sovereign” and other 
varieties, that had been certified under the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture’s scheme, were planted. Some of the stocks failed to 
establish themselves well and suffered rather severely from the 
extreme drought of 1929, but on the whole the stocks were very 
good and demonstrated that excellent commercial stocks of 
“ Royal Sovereign ” and other varieties are now available to 
the grower. No crops were recorded from this plot in 1929, 
but the 1930 crops were good, some of the stocks of “ Royal 
Sovereign ” yielding over 2 tons per acre and comparing well 
with, “ Madame Lefebvre.” 


This experiment, was started in the autumn of 1923 ; aboufc 
1$ acres being laid out, chequer-board fashion, in plots>f 
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twentieth acre each, to which various manurial dressings were 
applied, there being three plots for each treatment and three 
plots left entirely unmanured as controls. 

The main objects of this experiment are to compare the 
relative value of :— 

(a) Dung. 

(5) Dung plus a complete annual mineral top-dressing. 

(c) Complete minerals annually as top-dressing. 

(d) Bulky organic nitrogenous manures (such as shoddy) 

supplemented annually with potash and phosphates. 

(e) Complete concentrated organic manures (such as blood 

and bones) annually as top-dressing, 

(/) Potash deficiency plots. 

The land had received no dung for two years previous to 
planting, but a crop of potatoes was grown in 1923, to which 
a complete mineral mixture was applied. Each plot was planted 
with an equal number of two distinct stocks or strains of “ Royal 
Sovereign, 95 and the whole plot formed a striking demonstration 
of the variations in vigour that were then general in this variety. 
The better stock averaged nearly thrice the crop of the other 
during 1924, 1925 and 1926, after which the poorer stock was 
ploughed in, the other being left for a fourth crop. 

Certain differences were noted, as a result of weather con¬ 
ditions. A strip at the south end of the experiment proved 
to be wetter than the remainder, and the excessive moisture 
caused a distinct depreciation of the crop in 1925, though im¬ 
proving it in the drier, summer of 1926. It was decided to 
omit this wet strip when the experiment was replanted in 
1926-27, reducing the number of plots to 20. The plots were 
all planted with a carefully selected stock of “ Royal Sovereign, 55 
and the same manurial treatment was repeated on each plot. 

Crop records have provided little definite information, but 
the plots dressed with complete minerals each spring compared 
favourably with those to which dung had been applied. The 
shoddy dressings appeared to be producing more effect than in 
the first experiment. The experiment was again ploughed out 
in 1930 and'replanted with good stocks of “ Royal Sovereign 55 
and “ Madame LefebvTe, 55 in equal numbers on each plot. 

The effect of weather has been very marked, the bulky 
manures scoring in dry seasons, while the soluble concentrated 
mixtures, applied in February or March, have produced their 
best results in seasons with a showery spring. Expe rim ents 
are in progress in the use of green manures, but have not yet 
yielded definite results; the use of Winter Vetches and Trifolium 
incamatum can, however, be recommended as a means of supply¬ 
ing humus to the soil. 



Date of Planting Trials. 

At one time most strawberries were planted in the spring, no 
crop being expected in the maiden year. With autumn plant¬ 
ing becoming general fair crops were occasionally obtained from 
the maiden plants. This suggested the idea of planting at 
stated intervals to obtain information on the effect of time of 
planting, not only in the maiden year but throughout the 
existence of the bed. 

It was arranged to plant at intervals of four weeks from 
mid-August to mid-October, and again in spring as soon as 
conditions were suitable. In 1927 and 1930 it was possible 
to plant in July, and in those years a July-planted plot was 
also included. These trials have proved conclusively the value 
of early planting for this district, the earlier planted plots having 
produced heavier crops throughout, not only as maidens but in 
the second and even third year. The time of planting must 
depend on the weather, but, over a series of years, the weather 
conditions at planting time have varied and the earlier plantings 
have always held their own. The crop records from plants put 
out in the 1924 and 1925 trials are given below in lb. per acre :— 


Planted. 

1925. 

1926. 

Crops. 

1927. 

1928. 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

August, 1924 

. 1,410 

3,225 

2,760 

2,802 

September, 1924 . 

. 1,191 

2,625 

2,172 

2,802 

October, 1924 

750 

2,025 

1,476 

2,595 

February, 1925 

— 

750 

864 

2,388 


The autumn plantings were done under excellent soil and 
weather conditions, but the spring planting suffered considerably 
from a dry spell, and this bed never recovered from its bad 
start. 

Similar crop records are given below from the plots planted 
in 1925 and 1926:— 

Planted. 

August, 1925 
September, 1925 . 

October, 1925 
February, 1926 . 


1926. . 

1927. 

Crops. 

1928. 

1929. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

351 

, 1,584 

3,672 

2,793 

297 

1,470 

3,699 

2,256 

174 

1,326 

879 

3,168 

1,872 

87 

3,615 

1,800 


In this season planting conditions were very different; the 
runners planted in August had no rain for three weeks and dried 
up badly, but they recovered and produced slightly better results 
than those planted under ideal weather conditions in September. 
The land was getting wet and cold in October and the plants 
did not get away well, but the spring-planted runners went in 
under excellent conditions. 

Conditions were ideal for early planting in 1927, there being 
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plenty of runners, and showery weather in July and August, 
although by the end of August the continued rain had made 
the soil cold. The later plantings were much below the earlier 
ones. Crop records in lb. per acre from the plot planted 
1927-28 are given below:— 


Planted. 

July, 1927 . 
August, 1927 
September, 1927 . 
October, 1927 
Februaiy, 1928 . 


Crops. 


x92S. 

1029. 

1930. 

1931. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

2,008 

2,600 

4,968 

3,744 

736 

1,088 

3,592 

3,168 

304 

584 

3,432 

3,328 

104 

744 

4,344 

3,736 

104 

776 

3,688 

3,576 


The satisfactory establishment of a strawberry bed is of 
great importance to its subsequent success, and the value of 
planting at the earliest practicable moment, in this district, can 
hardly be over-estimated. A good primary root system enables 
the young plant to get a firm hold on the soil, and so reduces 
the danger of lifting by frost. It also forms the basis of a good 
secondary root system in spring. 


Summary . 

The following practical conclusions may be drawn from our 
experience during the period covered by this report:— 

Varieties .—No variety has yet been found so generally 
desirable for this district as “ Royal Sovereign,” but “ Madame 
Lefebvre ” has become very popular on account of its robust 
constitution, heavy cropping and earliness, though its appearance 
and quality are inferior to “ Royal Sovereign.” There are still 
considerable variations in stocks of certain varieties, but plenty 
of good stocks are now available, and the standard of vigour 
and purity has generally improved. “ Oberschlesien ” and 
te Tardive de Leopold ” have proved useful varieties well worth 
a trial* 

Manures .—Manuring remains a problem, but the crop records, 
so far, suggest that satisfactory crops can be grown without 
dung. It is interesting to note that the whole of the strawberry 
trials at Botley, except the manurial experiments, have received 
concentrated manures only (either mineral or organic) and that 
the plants generally are not below the average of those to 
which dung has been applied. Manures for top-dressing should 
be complete mixtures, and should be applied as early in the 
year as is practicable, if possible not later than the end of March. 

Planting .—Repeated experiments, under varying climatic 
conditions, have demonstrated that runners should be planted 
at the earliest practicable date after July. Early planting 
produces strong maidens and encourages the production of early 
runners from them. 
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Cattle Classes in the Carcass Competition. 

Propagation .—Care should be taken in selecting runners, 
which should be taken, in limited numbers, from vigorous 
healthy stock and, preferably, from maidens. 

General Culture .—Every effort should be made to keep a 
“ soil-mulch,” by early and frequent hoeing, and beds should 
be cleaned up and well hoed as soon as possible after the fruiting 
season. Surface tillage should be relied on as far as possible, 
but where deeper tillage becomes necessary it should be done 
in early winter. Deep cultivation among strawberries in spring 
often seriously damages the plant. Care should be taken not 
to hoe soil away from the plant; rather should it be slightly 
pulled up to them, to encourage root production from the base 
of the crowns during late summer. Adequate drainage is essential, 
as strawberries will not succeed if waterlogged in winter. 

C. J. Glejsd. 

82, High Street, 

Winchester. 


THE CATTLE CLASSES IN THE CARCASS 
COMPETITION OF THE SMITHFIELD 
CLUB, 1895-1930. 

A Carcass Competition for cattle, sheepand pigs was instituted 
in 1895 as part of the Annual Show of the Smithfield dub. This 
competition has been held every year since that date, excepting the 
two years 1917 and 1918, when no Show was held. It has become 
an important feature of the Show and causes a great deal of 
interest amongst all concerned in the raising and finishing of 
stock. Breeders, feeders, butchers and herdsmen all display 
great eagerness to see how the animals have killed. It is doubt¬ 
ful if any single competition or exhibition held in this country in 
connection with live stock equals the Carcass Competition as 
regards its educational value amongst all the various classes 
engaged in the production and distribution of meat. Although 
the number of exhibits in the cattle classes is not large (the lowest 
number was 14 in 1902 and the highest 51 in 1925), most of the 
exhibits are of a high standard of excellence, and provide a 
reliable guide as to the most desirable type of carcass. In 
addition, the opportunity!or examining the exhibits before and* 
after slaughter enables exhibitors and others to make themselves 
acquainted with the faults as regards conformation, degree of 
fatness, evenness of fleshing, etc., which should be avoided if tte 
highest quality of carcass is to be produced. ' : .f. 1 "? 
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Cattle Classes in the Carcass Competition. 

Classes. 

In the first three years of the Competition, there were two 
classes for cattle, one for steers not exceeding 2 and another for 
steers above 2 and not exceeding 3 years old. In 1898 a class 
was added for heifers not exceeding 3 years. After that the 
classes remained the same until the 1921 Show, when a class was 
created for steers or heifers not exceeding 15 months. From 
that date until the 1930 Show there has been no change, i.e., 
there have been four classes, one for steers or heifers under 15 
months, one for steers above this age and not over 2 years, one 
for steers over 2 and not exceeding 3, and another for heifers 
not exceeding 3 years old. No separate classes are reserved for 
Crossbreds, as in the case of sheep. All breeds and crosses of 
cattle compete in the same classes, exhibits being classified solely 
according to age. 


Judging. 

The cattle are weighed on arrival, and on the first day of 
the Show (Monday) they are taken away for slaughter, records 
being kept of the weight of the carcass and of the various parts 
of the offal. The carcasses are then judged, and are open for 
inspection by the public on the Wednesday. Two judges are 
selected each year, one from London and one from the provinces. 
The same judge is never appointed in two consecutive years. 
The method adopted in the selection of judges ensures that 
prizes are awarded for the carcasses most likely to please the 
average efficient meat salesman in contact with a large buying 
public. 

From 1898 to 1914 the cattle entered in this Competition 
were judged alive on the Monday as well as dead on the Wednes¬ 
day by the same judges. The prizes were awarded, of course, 
strictly on the carcass judging, the live judgments being made 
merely for their educational value, A comparison of the awards 
to the cattle when alive and when dead shows the difficulty 
experienced even by experts in selecting from a number of live 
cattle the one which will give the best carcass. During this 
period 51 cattle classes were judged before and after slaughter. 
In 25 of these, the animal placed first when alive was not placed 
first as a carcass. Again, 17 Championships were awarded, and 
in 10 of these the animal with the Champion carcass was not put 
firat even in its own class. The difficulty of selecting the animal 
with the best carcass did not, however, prove so great as in the 
case of sheep. In the case of the Championships awarded for 
sheep carcasses [1], the animal giving the Champion carcass was 
not put first even in its own class in 13 out of 17 occasions. 
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Breeds Represented. 

Table I shows the number of exhibits in the Cattle Carcass 
Classes and also the proportion of exhibits represented by the 
various breeds and by Crossbreds in each year. The importance 
of Crossbreds, Aberdeen Angus, Galloway and Welsh Black, as 
regards the number of exhibits contributed, is obvious. These 
cattle are evidently considered as capable of providing carcasses 
suitable for this competition. During the whole period of the 
competition, only 7 Herefords have been shown; the Shorthorn 
entries have been more numerous than the Herefords, but not 
so numerous as those from less widely known breeds such as the 
Welsh Black. The absence of a particular breed, or its appear¬ 
ance in very small numbers, need not necessarily be due to 
unsuitability of carcass, but may be due to other reasons, such as 
lack of enthusiasm for this competition, or to lack of resources 
on the part of its breeders and feeders. 

Table II gives the breed and weight of the First Prize Carcass 
in each class during the period of the competition. Crossbreds 
have been exhibited in greater numbers than any of the pure 
breeds, and have secured a greater number of first prizes. Out 
of 109 first prizes, Crossbreds have secured 59, Galloway 21, 
Aberdeen Angus 21 and Welsh 8. Herefords and Shorthorns 
have gained no first prizes. The most successful cross has 
proved to be that between the Aberdeen Angus and Shorthorn, 
over half of the first prizes gained by Crossbreds having been 
awarded to this particular cross. This cross has proved especially 
successful in the “ baby beef ” class, having gained 6 out of the 
10 first prizes. An examination of the prize awards during the 
last 10 years, however, in classes other than the baby beef class 
reveals the fact that Galloways have more than held their own 
against the Crossbreds, having captured 17 out of 30 First Prizes 
and 8 Championships out of 10. 

Weight of Exhibits. 

Table II includes the weight of First Prize carcasses in each 
class in each year, and Table HI gives the average weight of 
First Prize carcasses 1 in the first, middle and last periods of the 
competition. From the last column of Table III it is seen that 
the average weight in the last period has decreased about 6 per 
cent., as compared with that in the first period. This compares 
with a reduction of 20-30 per cent, in the case of First Prize 
sheep’s carcasses. [1] 

It is interesting to observe that, in each of the three periods 
the average weight of First Prize carcasses in the class for heifers 
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TABLE I. 

TOTAL NUMBER OP E XHIB ITS EACH YEAR, AND PROPORTION 
REPRESENTED BY VARIOUS BREEDS AND CROSSBREEDS. 


I 


. | Percentage of Exhibits represented by:— 

Total 


Year 

Number ! 
of 

Exhibits 

! 

Cross¬ 

bred 

Aberdeen* 

Angus 

Devon * 

Galloway 

Red 

Poll 

j Welsh 

Other 

Pure 

Breeds 

1930 

33 

36 

24 

6 

21 

6 

1 3 

4 

1929 

33 

46 

15 

3 

15 

12 

6 

3 

1928 

40 

25 

15 

— 

30 

12 

i 10 

8 

1927 

36 

36 

14 

i— 

11 

17 

6 

16 

1926 

51 

35 

18 

10 

12 

16 

2 

7 

1925 

45 

45 

20 

7 

13 

7 

4 

4 

1924 

45 

35 

18 

13 

16 

7 

2 

9 

1923 

27 

19 

30 

8 

15 

8 

4 

16 

1922 

30 

30 

37 

10 

10 

3 

— 

10 

1921 

24 

46 

30 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

1920 

20 

55 

25 

— 

10 

— 

— 

10 

1919 

16 

62 

13 

— 

6 

— 

13 

6 

1916 

15 

60 

20 

— 

13 

—, 

7 

— 

1915 

23 

48 

17 

9 

17 

— 

9 

— 

1914 

26 

61 

12 

4 

8 

4 

8 

3 

1913 

34 

50 

15 

3 

15 

— 

9 

8 

1912 

37 

65 

16 

1 

i 1 

— 

11 

6 

1911 

27 

59 

30 

— 

i 4 

— 

4 

3 

1910 

36 

55 

20 

— 

! 11 

— 

14 

— 

1909 

29 

48 

14 

1 ; 

! 14 

— 

10 

14 

1908 

40 

55 

! 13 


! — 

— 

22 

10 

1907 

33 

49 

18 

6 

3 

3 

15 

6 

1906 

32 

63 

— 

3 

9 

3 

22 


1905 

22 

59 

4 

— 

4 

0 

19 

5 

1904 

31 

39 

16 

— 

10 

6 

20 

9 

1903 

22 

41 

14 

— 

5 

— 

14 

26 

1902 

14 

57 

28 

— 

— 

— 

7 

8 

1901 

24 

50 

25 

— 

12 

— 

4 

9 

1900 

15 

73 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

1899 

15 

27 

7 

7 

13 

— 

13 

33 

1898 

34 

41 

9 i 

12 

17 

3 

6 

12 

1897 

23 

35 

4 j 

4 

21 

* 4 

4 

28 

1896 

23 

26 

13 , 

4 

21 

__ 

13 

23 

1895 

18 

28 

11 : 

5 

i 

17 

5 


34 


* This column includes South Devons in the years 1698, 1899, 1906, 
1907, 1914, 1925, 1926. 
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* Since the Institution of the class for steers or heifers under 16 months, this class has been changed to " Steer above 15 months, but not exceeding 
ears.*’. t Signifies Championship, 

t “Angus X Short*' is used for first cross from Aberdeen Angus and Shorthorn. All other crosses are entered as " Crossbreds.” 
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TABLE III. 

AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FIRST PRIZE CARCASSES 



Period 

Percentage De¬ 
creased between 
First and Last 
Period 

1898-1907 

1908-1919 

1920-1930 


st.* lb. 1 

| st. lb. 

st. lb. 


Steers under 2 years . 

105 7 

! 100 3 

100 1 

5 

Steers over 2 but under 


1 



3 years .... 

122 0 

112 6 

114 4 

6 

Heifers not over 3 years 

98 6 

96 5 

91 7 

7 

__ 

_ — 

— . 


. — . 


* Stones of 8 lb. 


not exceeding 3 years old is appreciably smaller than that in the 
class for steers under 2. If the average weight of all exhibits, 
and not merely of First Prize carcasses, be examined, as in 
Table IV, it will be seen that there is very little difference in this 
respect between those of the steers under 2 and the heifers 
under 3. 


TABLE IV. “ 

AVERAGE LIVE AND CARCASS WEIGHTS OF ALL EXHIBITS 
IN EACH CLASS. 



1898-1907 

1908-1919 

1920-1930 

Percentage 

Decrease 



i 

No. of 
Exhibits 

i 

1 

2 

p 

No. of 
Exhibits 

I 

i 

is! 

si 

from First 
to Last 
Period 
(Dead 
Weight) 

Steers under 

! lb. 
1,246 

lb. 

796 

106 

lb. 

1,221 

lb. 

782 

96 

lb. 

1,147 

lb. 

729 

111 

8 

2 years . 
Steers over 2, 
under 3 

1,480 

954 

120 

1,416 

915 

88 

1,392 

879 

65 

3 

Heifers not 
over 3 years 

1,227 

792 

73 

1,189 

768 

88 

1,157 

739 

91 

7 


It is apparent that, although exhibitors are allowed three 
years for the production of their heifers, the average weight of 
the heifers exhibited is not more than that of steers in the class 
for steers not over 2 years, being approximately 10J cwt. live 
and 739 lb. dead weight. This weight is evidently considered 
very desirable. 

The reduction in the weight of first prize carcasses, shown in 
Table III, is accompanied by a reduction of similar magnitude 
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in the average weight of all the exhibits in each class. This 
reduction amounts to 8 per cent, in the case of steers and 7 per 
cent, in that of heifers. Wentworth [2] showed that a decrease 
in weight has occurred in the case of both show cattle and market 
cattle in the U.S.A. An examination of the Smithfield results 
in greater detail, as in Table V, shows, however, that the carcass 
competition appears to have established the fact in the first few 
years of its existence that the large, coarse carcass was undesir¬ 
able. In the class for steers between 2 and 3 years old, for 
instance, the average live weight of exhibits was over 1,600 lb. 
in 1895 and 1896, and well over 1,500 lb. in 1898, 1899 and 
1900. After 1900, however, the average weight of exhibits in 
this class has only exceeded 1,500 lb. in one year, viz., 1919, a 
year of abnormal conditions. A similar substantial decrease in 
the first few years of the competition was observed in the case of 
sheep. [1] 

A comparison of the weights of cattle of similar breed shown 
in similar age classes in the “ Live ” and “ Carcass ” classes at 
the Smithfield shows that a heavier animal is favoured in the 
former classes. In the class for steers over 2, but not exceeding 
3 years, in the 10 years ending 1930, the Galloway exhibits in the 
Live Classes averaged 1,543 lb., and those in the Carcass Classes 
1,341 lb., a difference of 15 per cent. Similarly, in the case of 
the Welsh cattle, the exhibits in the Live Classes were 17 per cent, 
heavier than those in the Carcass Classes. In the case of Cross¬ 
breds the difference is 22 per cent, if the Crossbreds in the 
Carcass Classes are compared with first crosses in the Live 
Classes. Two different types of animals seem to be shown in the 
Live and Carcass sections of this Show; it is fairly generally 
recognised that exhibits in the Live Classes would stand very 
little chance of success in the Carcass Classes. Hammond [3], 
discussing the results to 1913, makes the observation that the 
“ difference should not exist if they (the competitions) are both 
designed to demonstrate the best quality and the most economical 
beef animal.” 

Proportion op Carcass. 

Table V shows the average live weight on arrival of the 
exhibits in each class (excluding those under 16 months) each 
year, and also the proportion of carcass expressed as percentage 
of live weight. The, average proportion of carcass in a particular 
class does not show very large fluctuations from year to year. 
Thus, from 1895 to 1930, the carcass percentage varied from 
62-2 to 65T in the class for steers under 2, from 63*1 to 66*4 
per cent, in the class for older steers, and from 60*2 to 65*8 in 
the class for heifers. The proportion of carcass is rather smaller 
in the period 1920-30 than in the first periods of the competition. 
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TABLE V. 

AVERAGE LIVE WEIGHTS (IN LB.) OE ALL EXHIBITS IN EACH 

CLASS. 


Year 

j 

| Steers under 2 

Steers over 2 but under 

3 years 

Heifers not exceeding 

3 years 

Live 

i 

I Carcass 

! 

Live 

Carcass 

Live 

Carcass 


Weight 

! Percentage 

]._. 

Weight 

Percentage 

Weight 

Percentage 

1930 

1,116 

| 64-0 

1,337 

63*1 

1,135 

64*7 

1929 

1,089 

i 63*8 

1,353 

64*6 

1,030 

64*3 

192S 

1,172 

62-8 

1,340 

63*3 

1,119 

63*7 

1927 

1,182 

64-3 

1,394 

64*9 

1,104 

64*7 

1926 

1,141 

62-5 

1,360 

63*5 

1,075 

64*3 

1926 

1,139 

63*9 

1,446 

63*8 

1,163 

64*2 

1924 

1,141 

63*3 

1,486 

64*6 

1,188 

65*3 

1923 

1,127 

63*8 

1,374 

65*1 

1,195 

64*0 

1922 

1,140 

62*8 

1,368 

65*0 

1,204 

65*6 

1921 

1,144 

63*6 

1,373 

64*4 

1,255 

65*1 

1920 

1,243 

64*0 

1,496 

64*0 

1,163 

65*1 

1919 

1,160 

63*0 

1,615 

65*0* 

989 

63*0 

1916 

1,120 

63*9 

1,366 

64*2 

1,188 

64*9 

1916 

1,268 

64*6 , 

1 1,338 

63*6 

1,111 

63*8 

1914 

1,216 

62*2 

1,434 

64*3 

1,177 

64*5 

ms 

1,163 

65*0 

1,331 

64*2 

1,115 

64*7 

1912 

1,210 

64-6 

1,345 

64*0 

1,165 

64*6 

1911 

1,260 

650 

1,464 

63*9 

1,222 

64*5 

1910 

1,226 

64*9 

1,446 

65-7 

1,261 

64*4 

1909 

1,214 

63*8 

1,461 

65*5 

1,201 

65*8 

1908 

1 1,263 

65*0 i 

1,445 

64*1 

1,310 

65*5 

1907 

1 1,267 

65*1 i 

1,396 

64*6 

1,172 

65*4 

1906 J 

1 1,208 

64*4 ! 

1,392 

64*9 

1,234 

64*5 

1905 j 

1,155 

63*4 ; 

1,406 

64*5 

1,287 

64*8 

1904 | 

1,237 

64*8 j 

1,418 

64*9 

1,202 

65*2 

1903 ! 

1,184 

62*4 1 

1,368 

63*2 

1,222 

64*0 

1902 ; 

1,193 

62*7 

1,453 

64*7 

3,213 

64*0 

1901 | 

1,294 

63*8 

1,374 

63*2 

1,180 

63*0 

1900 | 

1,295 

64*2 

1,570 

63*1 

1,297 

62*0 

1899 j 

1,154 

63*4 

1,523 

64*6 

1,110 

60*2 

1898 ! 

1,181 

63*3 

1,529 

64*3 

(1 entry) 
1,293 

65*2 

1897 I 

1,248 

63*0 

1,453 

63*4 

No class 


1896 i 

1,356 

64*0 

1,604 

65*0 

No class 

_ 

1895 | 

!_ 

1,361 

64*7 

1,646 

66*4 

No class 

— 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 


1,20211). 

64*3 

1,439 lb. 

64*2 

i 

1,183 lb. 

64*4 
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Table VI shows the average proportion of carcass in each class 
for each of the three periods of the competition. 


TABLE VI 

VARIATION IN PROPORTION OP CARCASSES 


1 

Class 

Average Percentage of Carcass 

1898-1907 

J 1908-1919 j 

1920-S0 

Steers under 2 years. 

63*9* 

! 

64*9 j 

63*5 

Steers between 2 and 3 years . . 

64-4* 

64-6 > 

63*2 

Heifers under 3 years. 

64-5 

| 64*4 ] 

63*9 


* Steers exhibited in 1895, 1896 and 1897 included. 


Thus, the proportion of carcass is smaller in each of the three 
classes during the last 10 years than during the first and middle 
periods of the competition. In the steer classes the proportion 
of carcass in the post-war period shows a reduction of 1*4 per 
cent, over that in the period ending in 1919, and in the heifer 
class the reduction amounts to 0*5 per cent. The reduction 
cannot be explained by a change in the age of the average exhibit, 
and is probably due to the exhibits of recent years being less fat. 
There is not, however, a corresponding and consistent reduc¬ 
tion in the proportion of suet and gut fat; the amount of 
these constituents is probably too small to reflect differences 
corresponding to about 1 per cent, reduction in the proportion of 
carcass. t 

Sex had very little effect on the proportion of carcass. Thus, 
taking the mean of all entires up to 1930 in the class for steers 
under 2, steers over 2 and under 3, and heifers not exceeding 3, 
the proportions are 64-3 per cent., 64*2 per cent, and 64*4 per cent, 
respectively. Hammond, discussing the results up to 1913, 
found the proportion of carcass slightly higher in steers than in 
heifers. Table VI shows that, in the post-war period, the pro¬ 
portion of carcass has been higher in the heifer class than in the 
two steer classes. 

Age has no appreciable effect on the carcass proportion in 
the older classes, a difference of only 0*1 per cent, being found 
in the average carcass percentage of steers under 2 years old and 
of the older steers during the whole period of the competition. 
The proportion of carcass in the class for steers and heifers pot 
exceeding 15 months is, however, considerably lower than in the 
others. The average carcass percentage of 86 exhibits m the 
“ baby beef w class from 1921 to 1930 is 60*8, while the wafa 
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sponding figures for steers not exceeding 2, older steers, and heifers 
not exceeding 3 years old are 63*5, 63*2 and 63*9 respectively. 

Baby Beef. 

A class for steers and heifers not exceeding 15 months was 
instituted in 1921 owing to general interest in “ baby beef.” 
The number of exhibits each year in this class has averaged 
nearly 9, and has varied between 3 (in the 1921 Show) and 15 in 
the 1926 Show. The live weight of the exhibits has averaged 
813 lb. for the 10 years during which this class has been in 
existence at the Show. 

Reference to Table II shows the breed of the First Prize 
winner each year in the baby beef class. An interesting feature 
is provided by the success of crosses from an Aberdeen Angus 
sire and a Shorthorn cow. This cross, although it has not been 
the most numerously represented type in the baby beef class, 
has secured 6 out of the 10 first prize awards; in addition, 2 
of the remaining first prize winners were sired by Aberdeen Angus 
bulls. The success of the cross from an Aberdeen Angus sire 
and a Shorthorn cow in a competition where early maturity 
is of such great importance, adds interest to Hammond’s [3] 
observation that this cross is more early matu ring than the 
reciprocal cross, i.e., than that from a Shorthorn bull and an 
Aberdeen Angus cow. This can possibly be explained by the 
supposition that the average Shorthorn dam would provide her 
calf with more milk than the average Aberdeen Angus. 

Contusions. 

1. Up to 1914 the cattle exhibits for the Carcass Competition 
were judged alive first of all and afterwards as carcasses by the 
same judges. A comparison of the live and dead judgments 
shows the difficulty experienced even by experts in selecting 
from a number of good animals the one likely to yield the best 
carcass. 

2. The exhibits have been mostly Crossbreds, Aberdeen 
Angus, Galloway and Welsh. Taking the period as a whole. 
Crossbreds, the type most numerously represented, have gained 
most First Prizes, but in the last 10 years the Galloways have 
won most Championships and First Prizes in the classes other 
than the baby beef class. In the class for exhibits not ex¬ 
ceeding 15 months, a cross from an Aberdeen Angus sire and a 
Shorthorn cow has been the most successful type of exhib it. 

3. A comparison of weight of carcasses in the classes (exclud¬ 
ing that for cattle not exceeding 15 months) shows a reduction 
of approximately 8 per cent, in the last 10 years as compared 
with the first 10 years of the competition, 

4. In the 10 years ending 1930, the first prize carcasses in the 
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class for steers under 2, steers over 2 but under 3, and for heifers 
not over 3 years old, have averaged respectively 801 lb., 916 lb. 
and 735 lb. 

5. The greatest reduction in the weights of exhibits occurred 
in the first few years of the competition, i.e., before 1900. 

6. A heavier and fatter type of animal is shown in the ce live ” 
than in the “ Carcass ” classes. 

7. The proportion of carcass is smaller in the last 10 years 
than during the first or middle periods of the competition. Sex 
had very little effect on the proportion of carcass. The pro¬ 
portion of carcass expressed as percentage of live weight in the 
baby beef class has averaged 60-8 from 1920 to 1930. During the 
same period the proportion in the other classes varied between 
63*2 and 63-9. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor R. G. White and 
to Mr. Leonard Bull, Secretary of the Smithfield Club, for 
reading through the manuscript and for suggestions made. 
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WOOL MARKETING UNDER 
CO-OPERATIVE METHODS. 

Some few years ago Lord Ernie made the remark that the mere 
mention of any of the words co-ordination, correlation or co¬ 
operation at a meeting of agriculturists was enough to blanket 
all farther interest in the proceedings. One is glad to note that 
this prejudice is not so general as it was. The English farmer 
has of course always been a strong individualist and is still 
sometimes apt to think that he himself is perfectly capable of 
marketing his produce to the best advantage. In regard to some 
commodities this is probably true, but with regard to wool it is 
submitted that the individual farmer can hardly become a good 
judge either of the value of his wool or of the proper time to 
sell it. He cannot in fact afford to give the necessary time to 
acquire sufficient experience of what is usually, after all, a minor 
side of his business. It is moreover a well-known fact that 
graded wool, offered in bulk, will always command a better 
price per pound than the same wool offered ungraded in smal l 
quantities. Ho individual farmer in the British. Isles , has 
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enough wool to justify the employment of a grader, or to be 
able to offer his produce in properly graded lots of the size that 
the consumers want. The common custom in the past has been 
for the farmer to sell his wool to a local dealer, at a price which 
is often far below its intrinsic value. Before the war the price 
was generally an all-round one for the whole consignment, and 
in far too many cases this arrangement still prevails. This 
price is rarely a true average value of the various qualities that 
compose the clip; in some cases even now it is very near to the 
worth of the poorest quality. Even in a small flock of well- 
selected sheep belonging to a single breed there will generally 
be a few fleeces of considerably less value per pound than the 
bulk, and the value of these inferior fleeces will frequently be 
offered and accepted for the whole. It is manifest therefore 
that if a small producer has a flock of mixed breed, and packs 
the various qualities together, he will secure a price far below 
the average value of his consignment. Moreover, such a flat-rate 
price is sometimes imposed by the dealer on all the farmers in a 
district, lest the sellers should compare prices and some be dis¬ 
satisfied. There is no inducement under this system for one 
farmer to produce better wool than his neighbour. It is sub¬ 
mitted therefore that the only rational method of marketing 
British wool is by co-operative methods. 

It is true that before the initiation of co-operative wool 
marketing associations some progress had been made by sub¬ 
stituting public auctions for private sales. In Kent, for example, 
it was formerly accepted that Lamb’s wool was worth half the 
price of Fleece wool, while Xocks were worth anything that the 
dealer cared to give. Then some go-ahead fanners, suspecting 
that they were not getting fair prices, tried the experiment of 
s elling by auction. This step resulted in materially higher prices 
for Lamb’s wool and Locks and brought about a much wider 
range in the values of Fleece wools of varying quality because it 
increased competition. Mr. A. J. Burrows, F.S.I., of Ashford, 
Kent, was one of the first auctioneers to start such sales in 1909. 
Public auctions were also started at Rye in Sussex and elsewhere. 
This was a step in the right direction, but it did not go far 
enough. Such auctions are still held in many places, but in 
Kent, owing to the existence of Kent Wool Growers at Ashford, 
they have been discontinued. Naturally, because these sales 
increased competition, all the local wool buyers were dead against 
them and prophesied their complete failure. 

b About 1912 an Australian and Patagonian sheep farmer, Mr. 
Bigby Grist, came home to this country. He happened to ask 
a Cotswold farmer friend where he sold his wool and was told 
that it went to local dealers* He expressed surprise that the 
Engl is h farmer should fail to take advantage of London, the 
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biggest and best wool market in the world, while Australian and 
Patagonian sheep farmers sent their wool thousands of miles in 
order to secure its advantages. The reason was of course that the 
individual English farmer had not enough wool. Mr. Digby 
Grist realised that the advantages of the London market 
could only be obtained by bulking supplies co-operatively and 
he accordingly started co-operative Wool Selling Societies in 
Yorkshire and Carnarvonshire. In 1914, however, came the 
war, when all wool was requisitioned by the Government, so that 
operations were perforce suspended. As soon as possible after 
the armistice Mr. Digby Grist returned to the problem and 
approached the Ministry of Agriculture for help. He was 
referred to the then existing Agricultural Organisation Society, 
who received him with open arms and helped him in every 
possible way. Chiefly through his efforts and the assistance of 
the A.O.S., Kent Wool Growers, Ltd., came into being in 1920. 
This Society set up its headquarters at Ashford, and there its 
business has been conducted ever since. Among individuals who 
greatly helped in the matter may be mentioned the late Mr. 
C. J. G. Hulkes of Tonbridge; Mr. H. W. Christie of the Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society; Mr. J. E. Quested of Cheriton, 
the well-known breeder of Kent sheep ; Colonel J. Body, D.S.O., 
of Wittersham ; Mr. H. F. Hukins of Tenterden ; Colonel E. R. 
Wayland, C.M.G., of Monks Horton; Mr. T. Pilcher, senior, of 
Mersham; Mr. W. F. Wood of Cheke Court, Sittingbourne; 
and finally the late Mr, C. W. Ansdell of Messrs. Jacomb 
Hoare and Company, Woolbrokers, of London Wall, E.C. 
What Messrs. Jacomb Hoare have done for Kent Wool 
Growers and for other similar Societies can hardly be realised. 
The present writer gladly acknowledges that the success of Kent 
Wool Growers would have been impossible without their whole¬ 
hearted assistance. 

The Kent Wool Growers Society is run entirely by practical 
sheep breeders. This is an essential factor for the success of 
such an enterprise. Naturally the Society has met with a great 
deal of opposition from dealers. This opposition has, however, 
largely died down, and local dealers are now always among the 
bidders for the Society’s wool when it is offered on the London 
Market. In this Market we have competition by buyers from all 
parts of the world; and that these buyers are satisfied is obvious 
from the fact that many of the same names reappear in the list 
of purchasers at one sale after another. There are still of course 
a good many farmers in Kent who are not members of the 
Society and who sell to dealers because they do not care to break 
old associations. Such an attitude is perhaps praiseworthy from 
some points of view, but it is hot a business attitude. 

The methods of Kent Wool Growers are shortly these. Any 

x 
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grower who wishes to make use of the facilities which the Society 
offers must subscribe for at least one £1 share. He may, if he 
cares, take any number up to two hundred. The shares bear 
interest at five per cent, per annum, and this interest is a first 
charge on the wool handled. The member’s liability is limited 
to the amount of his sharehol ding . The Society comes under the 
Friendly Societies Act and its accounts are audited annually by 
a well-known local firm of Chartered Accountants. A General 
Meeting of members is held each year at the beginning of the 
shearing season (usually about the middle of May), when the 
amount of the advance to be paid on delivery of the clip (which 
has previously been fixed by the Committee) is made public. 
About the beginning of May the Secretary sends out to every 
member a copy of the form reproduced below, upon which the 
member is requested to enter the preliminary information which 
the Society requires. 

THE 

KENT WOOL GROWERS, LIMITED. 


Deab Sms, 

I beg to inform you that I wish to sell my Wool this year on the 
Co-operative system through the Society. 

I expect to have total of about....fleeces, as follows:— 

KENT . 

HALF-BREED . 

LAMB'S . 


My Wool will be swashed (-Please strike out word not required.) 

Bates when I am likely to deliver my growth...... 

Kailway Station or Carrier empty sheets to be consigned to. 

Please supply me with the necessary sheets as soon as possible. 

Signed ..... 

Address . 


Date,. 

To Kent Wool Geo wees, Ltd., 
Dovee Place, 

Ashfobd, Kent. 


N.B.—It is necessary to notify the Manager 2 or 3 days before sending your Wool. 

As expenses are largely increased by the congested arrival of Wool without previous 
notice, it would be of great assistance introducers codd give 2 or 3 alternative days 


in which they could deliver their Wool. 

Members are requested to note that no sheets can be issued on Tuesdays unl ess 
application is received by first post on that day. 

No advances can be made after the Depot is dosed. 
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So soon as the member returns this form the necessary sheets are 
dispatched to him carriage paid according to his instructions. 
Each sheet has a label attached, printed either in red (for washed) 
or blue (for greasy) wool. The grower is asked to insert, on its 
label, particulars of the contents of each sheet and to put his 
sheets on rail, or deliver them by road, on a pre-arranged day. 
He is asked to fix a day for delivery because experience has shown 
that unadvised arrivals cause delay, additional labour and avoid¬ 
able expense. As soon as the wool arrives at the Depot it is 
weighed and if possible graded at once and put in the bins. If 
the consignment is not graded on the day of receipt a postcard 
giving the net weight is sent to the member. As soon as the 
wool has been graded a form is sent to the member giving the 
net and gross weight of the consignment, and the grading. 
When the wool has been sold, another copy of the same form is 
sent to the member, giving, in addition to the previous informa¬ 
tion, the price per pound received for each grade of wool, together 
with the total amount to be received after deduction of expenses. 
A specimen is reproduced on page 228. 

As far as possible, in order to avoid double handling, the wool 
is graded on arrival. The grower’s particulars of the number 
of fleeces are accepted as correct, but the grader has the last 
word as to whether the wool is to be described as washed or 
greasy. Many growers allow their sheep to go too long between 
washing and shearing; the grease then comes up again in the 
wool, and it cannot be graded as washed. Every grower loyally 
accepts the grader’s decision. The authorised advance, which is 
usually about two-thirds of the value of the wool in May, is 
sent by the Society to the grower within one week of the receipt 
of his wool. No advance is made either on Locks or on dead 
wool. 

As soon as possible after grading the wool is baled by means 
of a hand press, in exactly the same way as Colonial wool, and 
is stacked up ready for delivery after sale. A 25 per cent, sample 
is sent to the wool floor at London Docks, where it is open to 
inspection by buyers. In order to make this sample perfectly 
fair and representative every fourth bale that is packed is made 
a sample bale. 

The London Wool Sales take place at various times throughout 
the year. The Committee then, after consultation with the 
Brokers, decide when the wool is to be offered for sale. They 
thus have the best expert advice regarding the value of the wool 
and the present and prospective demand for each particular grade. 

The Society’s wool is offered at the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity and as soon as possible after its sale the member receives 
a cheque for the amount due. By selling thus in the world’s 
leading wool market under co-operative methods the small 
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Wool Marketing under Qo-operative Methods* 

farmer can secure the same advantages as the man who has several 
thousand fleeces to offer. The wool growers as a group can get 
all the advantages that are obtained by the Argentine grazier 
with regard to Ins beef or by the New Zealand dairy farmer with 
regard to his butter. The methods of marketing employed in 
these cases are triumphant examples of organisation and co-opera¬ 
tion. The retailer is placed in the position that he can telephone 
to his agent and buy exactly the quantity of exactly the grade 
that he wants. He need not buy anything he does not want. 
Similarly the wool manufacturer can go to the Wool Market and 
buy as much as he wants of the exact type of wool that he 
requires for his particular business, and he is willing to pay 
something extra for this convenience. 

Schemes similar to that existing in Kent are now in operation 
in New Zealand, Australia and the United States of America, 
In Messrs. Dalgety’s review of November, 1928, reference was 
made to the increasing quantities of the smaller clips that are now 
being graded before sale, and offered in graded lots of 30 to 40 
bales. They speak of the splendid competition which such lots 
command compared to small lots of mixed quality. This has 
been the experience of the writer with regard to English wool. 
Instead of selling to local dealers or at local auctions, with their 
cramped competition, the Kent Society caters directly for the con¬ 
sumer, and is gradually getting together a large clientele of over¬ 
seas buyers who help in the most efficient way to bring English 
wools to their proper value. English wool has never been 
properly appreciated until Kent Wool Growers began to offer 
it, as it should be offered, on the London Market. 

It will be seen from the table (page 230), compiled by Major 
Orme, D.S.O., of the Ministry of Agriculture, that the Kent 
Society has increased in membership every year since it 
started. This is the best evidence that its members are satis¬ 
fied with the services rendered by it and with the methods 
which it employs. Mr. Digby Grist and Mr. H, W. Jacomb 
of Messrs. Jacomb Hoare and Company are still serving on 
the Committee. 

While many farmers are against co-operative wool sales, or 
at least are not making use of this method of marketing, it 
cannot be denied that the mere existence of Kent Wool Growers 
has raised the price of wool in Kent, especially in the case of 
Lamb’s wool and Locks. This rise applies to outsiders as well 
as to members of the Society, It may be safely asserted that 
the recent slump in wool values, so far as Kent is concerned, 
would have been far more severe but for the existence of the 
Society. 

What has been done in Kent in regard to co-operative wool 
marketing can be done elsewhere equally well. Indeed other 
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mm n.F.XJ. Kent County Executive C ommit tee have adopted the recommendation of its Marketing Committee that the 
Kent Wool Growers, Ltd., should he heartily supported by members of the Kent Branches. 




Societies on similar lines have been started at Chichester, Ipswich, 
Banbury and Stamford. 

F. C. J. SwAisrsoisr. 

Ashford, 

Kent. 


A CENTURY OF WAGES AND EARNINGS 
IN AGRICULTURE. 

It is now more than 130 years since the “ pore Laborers of Felt- 
well Parish ” gave notice to their employers that they would 
not continue at work for less than 25. a day. If they could not 
secure this wage, they were prepared “ to proseed further in it ” 
and “ to make it a Generil thing in the parish, both Singel & 
Maried, all that belong to the parish.” 1 This is probably the 
earliest threat of a strike in agriculture on record, and it is not 
without interest that the scene is laid in Norfolk. Evidence of 
wages and of earnings before the early years of the nineteenth 
century is scanty. Moreover, the proportion of wage-labourers 
in the agricultural population was much lower in the days before 
the inclosure of open fields, the engrossment of holdings and the 
growth of capitalist agriculture. With the decline of subsistence 
farming and the development of farming for profit, the number 
of farm workers as contrasted with farmers steadily increased. 
Since then, and at all times within the last hundred years and 
more, agriculture, if it has had an easier passage than that which 
has to be recorded of urban industries, has not been wholly free 
from the difficulties which surround the allocation of net returns 
between capital, management and labour. The displacement of 
labour consequent on the introduction of the early agricultural 
machines was accompanied by the damage to property which 
characterised the introduction of machinery in industry. If the 
unregulated employment of women and children on the land 
continued long after its control by Parliament in the factory 
and the mine, the Factory Acts had ultimately their agricultural 
counterpart in the Gangs Act. If the difficulty of organising a 
scattered industry such as agriculture made it hard to proceed, 
to the last resort of the dissatisfied urban worker, the strike, 
farming has not altogether escaped this manifestation of mis¬ 
understanding between employers and employed. And, most 
recently. State intervention to regulate the wage-bargain, first 
exercised on certain ill-organised industries by way of the Trade 
Boards, was later to find its rural counterpart in the creation of 
the Agricultural Wages Board. Agriculture has lagged behind 
i From a letter in the possession of Mr. B. HaHiday, Leicester* 
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in aH these experiences and changes, as a traditional industry 
was bound to do, but as national enterprise became more and 
more industrialised during the nineteenth century, it was 
impossible for farming to maintain a different standard in the 
relations of employer and employed, and labour conditions in 
agriculture to-day vary but little from those in any other of the 
nation’s industries. Wages may be fixed by statutory boards 
instead of by collective bargaining; hours of labour settled by 
the same authorities instead of by Act of Parliament or again 
by collective bargaining. And if the relative steadiness of 
agricultural employment has led to the exclusion of farming, so 
far, from a piece of social legislation so far-reaching as unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, there is still, in effect, a pronounced tendency 
to assimilate the relations of employer and employed in agri¬ 
culture with those of industry in general. 

As a result, a position has been reached to-day in which it 
is claimed that the regulation of conditions of employment is 
proceeding without any relation to the labour charge that the 
industry can bear; in fact, that in the distribution of the net 
returns of farming to-day, the worker is taking an undue pro¬ 
portion. It may be of interest, therefore, to review the course 
of wages and earnings during the past hundred years or so, 
tracing the changes in the economic position of the farm worker 
from the early years of last century up to the present time. 

All through the nineteenth century, the condition of the 
agricultural worker has been a subject of study, both by public 
and by private enquiries. In the present century, too, there 
have been public investigations of the wages and conditions of 
the farm labourer, so that there is no lack of evidence on the 
subject. On the contrary, the abundance of it makes it difficult 
to marshal the facts, for they do not adapt themselves to tabular 
expression, nor do they lend themselves to easy generalisations. 
“ Agriculture ” is the generic title given to a variety of industries, 
and the income from each divisible amongst capital, management 
and labour varies with the special conditions of each, which 
may be favourable or otherwise to their relative profitability. 
Ana the agricultural labourer is not a specialist in the modern 
industrial sense of the word, but rather has he a diversity of 
functions, so that it is difficult to assess the specific productivity 
of his labour. These factors, however, are disregarded in the 
main in the assessment of the labourer’s worth, and employment 
in different branches of agriculture, or variety of employment 
within the same branch of agriculture, has never been differenti¬ 
ated in farm wages. In the following review, therefore, the aim 
is to summarise the general tendencies of wage-rates in the last 
century, and to, consider particularly the cost of living and the 
standard, of life of the agricultural worker since the year 1918. 
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Wages in the Nineteenth Century. 

Figures of wages and earnings in agriculture are available 
for a series of years in the last century, and most of the data 
has been collated by Professor Bowley. 1 His figures for the 
nineteenth century begin with the Commission on Wages and 
Poor Rates, 1824, and are carried on by various commissions 
and enquiries at irregular dates up to Mr. Little’s report on the 
Agricultural Labourer in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, 1892. Thus, they do not include the valuable 
evidence collected by Mr. Wilson Fox on the Wages, Earnings 
and Conditions of Employment of the Agricultural Labourers, 
published in 1898. From one source or another sufficient figures 
are available to give the rates of wages at various dates in the 
counties of England, grouped together as follows :— 


Division 1. 

Division 2. 

Division 3. 

Division 4. 
Division 5. 

Division 6. 

Division 7. 


Cumberland, Westmorland, Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire. 

Derby, Nottingham, Lincolnshire, Rutland, 
Leicester. 

Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, Shropshire, Here¬ 
ford, Gloucester. 

Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Wiltshire. 

Cambridge, Bedford, Huntingdon, Northamp¬ 
ton, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford. 

Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Berkshire. 

Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk. 


Table I. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Autho¬ 

rity 

Year 

i Div. 1 

Div. 2 

Div. a 

i 

Div. 

4 

Div. 5 

Dir. 6 

Dir. 7 

Aver¬ 

age 

. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d . 

a. 

d . 

a. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

a. d. 

a. d. 

a. 


-a 

1824 

11 

6 

10 

3 

8 10 

7 

8 

8 

4 

10 1 

8 11 

9 

6 

b 

1833 

11 

1 

12 

3 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

4 

11 10 

10 4 

10 

8 

c 

1837 

12 

2 

11 

6 

9 

7 

8 

1 

9 

3! 

10 8 

10 4 

10 

3 

d 

1850-51 

12 

2 

10 

1 

8 

4 

7 

9] 

8 

a, 

9 lj 

7 10 

9 

7 

e 

1860-61 

12 

3 

12 

6 

10 

4 

9 

7 

10 

7' 

11 10 

11 1 

11 

7 

J 

! 1867-71 

15 

1 

13 

4 

11 

4 

10 

6 

11 

7 

11 8 

11 0 

12 

5 

9 

g 

! 1879-81 

16 

2 

14 

5 

13 

4 

12 

4 

13 

0 

13 10 

12 6 

13 

9 

1892-93 

16 

5 

15 

2 

12 

0 

11 

8 

12 

4 

12 10 

11 10 

13 

4 

h 

1898 

16 10 

16 

2 

13 10 

12 

7 

13 

0 

14 10 

11 11 

14 

5 


Authorities. 

a. Commission on Wages and Poor Rates, 1824. 

b. Poor Law Commissioners , 1834. 

1 Bowley, Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century* 
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c. Puudy, “Earnings of Agricultural Labourers,” Journal of the Royal 

Statistical Society, 1861. 

d. Caxbd, English Agriculture in 1850-51. 

e. M Returns of Wages, 1830-36 ” and “ Returns of Agricultural Wages, 

1860-61 and 1869.” Hasbach, English Agricultural Labourer . 

/. Seee. 

Commission on the Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture, 

1867-9. 

Kebbel, The Agricultural Labourer . 

Dbuce, Journal of the R.A.S.E ., 1885. 

g. Little, Royal Commission on Labour ; the Agricultural Labourer, Vol. 

5, Pt. 1, 1894. 

h. Wilson* Fox, First Report on Wages, Earnings and Conditions of the 

Agricultural Labourers, 1898. 

It must be noted that these figures represent only cash wages, 
and taking the average figures for all groups, the immediate 
conclusion is that the farm labourer’s gain in cash wages over 
a period of 74 years was just about 5s., representing roughly a 
50 per cent, increase in his money income in the year 1898 over 
the year 1824. A closer inspection of the Table, however, shows 
that this gain was by no means regular, either over the country 
as a whole or in any of the various divisions. Considering the 
whole country, it will be seen that cash wages rose until 1833, 
and then remained more or less stationary until the year 1850, 
when, according to Caird’s figures, they were scarcely higher than 
in the year 1824. Erom the ’fifties until the ’eighties, however, 
coincident at first with the general rise in the prosperity of 
agriculture hut, towards the finish of the period, outlasting it, 
wages rose again. The agricultural depression had but little 
effect upon the labourer’s cash position, for although there was 
a slight decline in wages up to the year 1893, which marks almost 
the bottom of the depression, they rose again from that point, 
and the end of the century saw the farm worker in a stronger 
financial position than he had ever known. 

The causes to which these events may be ascribed call for 
some consideration. Taking the ’twenties as the starting-point, 
readers of Cobbett will call to mind at once the vivid picture 
of the agricultural distress of the time, painted, as usual, by 
him in striking colours. The picture is confirmed by Professor 
Clapham’s history of the period, recounting the collapse of the 
high prices for com which had followed the defeat of Napoleon, 
aided by the poor harvests of 1826, 1828 and 1829. 1 

To these causes of fanning adversity and consequent low 
wages was added that arising from the growing numbers of the 
wage-labourer class. It was this period that witnessed the 
culmination of the inclosure movement, a by-product of which 
was the increase in the numbers of landless men. And then, 

1 J- H. Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain; The Early 
Railway Age, 1820-50. 
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as now, things tended to move in a vicious circle, for the low 
wages and distress amongst the farm workers called for remedy, 
and the remedies adopted served only to add to the burdens of 
agriculture. The most popular measure of assistance had been 
that which has become known as the Speenhamland Act. The 
practice to which this refers arose in Berkshire, where the Justices 
of the Peace decided in Quarter Sessions, at Speenhamland, that 
if fanners and others would not increase the pay of their labourers, 
they would make an allowance, based on the price of bread, to 
every family in proportion to its numbers. The cost, of course, 
was met out of the rates, and the result was to pauperise labour. 
The more idle and improvident a man was, the more relief 
he obtained. Nevertheless, the system became very popular, 
particularly in the southern and eastern parts of the country, 
and by the end of the ’twenties, the burden of the rates, added 
to the fall in prices and the maintenance of rents, brought about 
a severe depression in agriculture. 

The industry, then, was disturbed by plenty of internal 
troubles. The labourer too had his difficulties to face, for wages, 
which seem to have risen between 1790 and 1814, began thereafter 
to fall with the fall in wheat prices. In the Isle of Ely, for 
example, winter wages ranged from 125. to 155. in 1813, while 
in the ’twenties they were no more than 95. to 105. a week. 1 

Another cause operating to keep wages low was the working 
of the old Poor Law, and associated with it the Laws of Settlement. 
By the former, Poor Law authorities had become definite 
participants in the wage system in agriculture, by the adoption 
of the bread scale, or a guarantee by the parish of a weekly 
income to the agricultural labourer’s family, fixed in terms of 
bread prices, as indicated above. As an early example of a 
minimum wage, it had very little to recommend it. Not merely 
did it keep a redundant supply of labour upon the land, but it 
placed the burden of the cost of labour upon the parish rather 
than upon the farmers employing it. Thus, it tended to subsidise 
the larger farmer at the expense of the one employing little or 
no labour, who was sometimes driven out of farming from the 
combination of causes, to increase the already swollen labour, 
force. 

The Laws of Settlement operated to immobilise labour, for 
they made it risky for the worker to seek employment in another 
parish. The Report of the Select Committee on Agriculture in 
1833, suggests that the tendency of these laws was “ to prevent 
the free circulation of labour, to chain it to the spot where it 
was not wanted, and to check its natural flow into the place 
where it , was required.” It was impossible to receive relief 
anywhere except in the parish of birth. This may have removed 
1 Clapfcam, op*mt* 



one of the checks to the mobility of labour, in that the parish 
would view young immigrant labourers with little alarm, but 
it had the painful reverse side, in that old and infirm industrial 
workers, becoming chargeable to the rates, had to be sent back 
to the country parishes from which as young people they had 
migrated. 

However, there were other factors at work in other parts of 
the country which brought about considerable differentiation in 
wage-rates. Bowley’s recapitulation of the findings of the 1824 
Commission shows that weekly wages were highest in the northern 
counties, and lowest in the south-western counties. The range 
between the averages for these groups was 4s., and by the end 
of the century the difference had risen to 5s. In the series of 
Tables II to VUE, the individual county variations in cash wages 
over the period 1824 to 1898 are shown. 

Table H. 


WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, YORKSHIRE, LANCA¬ 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Year 

Cumber¬ 

land 

West¬ 

morland 

North¬ 

umber¬ 

land 

Durham 

Yorkshire 

Lanca¬ 

shire 

Cheshire 


s. 

d. 

i 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


ft. 

d. 

s. 

d. 




i 






(12 

5 

Wo 





1824 

12 

0 


11 

3 

11 

6 

11 

6 

E. 

12 

6 

! 10 

0 




1 






(lO 

3 *N. ) 














(11 

5 

w.) 





1833 

10 

8 

11 

0 

11 

5 

11 

0 

11 

0 

E. 

12 

2 

9 

10 










In 

4 

N. J 







! 









|W.) 





1837 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0- 

!e. | 


13 

0 











i 

In. J 














(14 

0 

Wo 





1850-51 

13 

0 

i — 

11 

0 

11 

0 

12 

0 

E. 

13 

c 

12 

0 




! 






til 

0 

N. 1 








i 






fl3 

6 

WO 





1880-61* 

13 

a 

1 15 

0 

14 

0 

14 

3 


E. 

13 

6 

12 

3 










(.13 

8 

N.j 














ri6 

5 

Wo 





1867-71* 

14 

9 

1 16 

1 

16 

7 

16 

0 

l — 

E. 

15 

0 

13 

6 










(15 

4 

N. ) 














(16 

6 

Wo 





1879-81 

18 

0 

— 


17 

0 

— 


15 

0 

E. 

17 

6 

12 

6 










tie 

6 

N. ) 














(16 

0 

W.) 





1892-93 

18 

0 

— 


17 

0 

— 


•15 

6 

E. 

18 

0 

15 

0 






, , 




Us 

6 

N.j 














(16 

4 

W,\ 





1898' 

17 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

hs 

4 

E. 

18 

1 

16 

2 










tl7 

0 

N.J 







Table in, 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN DERBY, NOTTINGHAM, LINCOLN¬ 
SHIRE, RUTLAND AND LEICESTER. 


Year 

Derby 

Nottingham 

Lincolnshire 

Rutland 

Leicester 


8. 

d , 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. d. 

8, 

d. 

1824 

10 

9 

10 

3 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

1833 

12 

0 

12 

10 

13 

4 

12 2 

11 

2 

1837 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

— 

10 

0 

1850-51 

11 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

_ 

9 

6 

1860-61* 

12 

0 

13 

1 

13 

8 

11 9 

12 

8 

1867-71* 

13 

10 

13 

2 

14 

0 

12 4 

13 

1 

1879-81 

16 

6 

14 

0 

{13*.6d.- 

-15s.0d. 

— 

13 

0 

1892-93 

16 

0 

15 

0 

146.3d.- 

-ISs.Od. 

— 

15 

0 

1898 

18 

2 

1 16 

7 

! 14 

10 

15 2 

15 

2 


Table IV. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN WARWICK, WORCESTER, STAF¬ 
FORD, SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD AND GLOUCESTER. 


Year 

Warwick 

Worcester 

Stafford 

Shropshire 

Hereford 

Gloucester 


8. d. 

8 . 

d. 

t. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8 , 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1824 

9 0 

8 

0 

10 

6 

9 

0 

7 

0 

9 

3 

1833 

10 10 

9 

6 

11 

1 

9 

2 

8 

1 

9 

6 

1837 

10 0 

9 

6 

12 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

1850-51 

8 6 

— 

- 

9 

6 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

7 

0 

1860-61* 

10 11 

10 

0 

12 

3 

10 

4 

9 

5 

9 

6 

1867-73* 

12 7 

11 

9 

13 

0 

11 

6 

10 

1 

11 

1 

1879-81 

14 3 

13 

0 

14 

6 

13 

3 

11 

9 

13 

3 

1892-93 

11 6 

12 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

11 

0 

10 

6 

1898 

14 8 

14 

2 

15 

i 

5 

14 

1 

12 

8 

12 

0 


Table V. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN SOMERSET, CORNWALL, DEVON¬ 
SHIRE, DORSET AND WILTSHIRE. 


Year 

Somerset 

Cornwall 

Devonshire 

Dorset 

Wiltshire 


8, 

d 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1824 

8 

0 

8 

3 

7 

6 

7 

0 

7 

6 

1833 

8 

6 

8 

11 

9 

0 

8 

2 

9 

1 

1837 

8 

8 

— 

- 

8 

0 

7 

6 

8 

0 

1850-51 

- 

— 

- 

S 

6 

7 

6 

7 

3 

1860-61* 

9 

8 

10 

0 

9 

4 

, 9 

9 

9 

6 

1867-71* 

10 

5 

11 

0 

.10 

2 

10 

1 

10 

7 

1879-81 

12 

6 

13 

9 

13 

0 

10 

9 

11 

0 

1892-93 

11 

0 

14 

0 

13 

6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1898 

12 

10 

12 

11 

13 

8 

11 

8 . 

11 

9 
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Table VI. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN CAMBRIDGE, BEDFORD, HUNTING¬ 


DON, NORTHAMPTON, BUCKINGHAM, HERTFORD, OXFORD. 


Year 

Cam¬ 

bridge 

Bedford 

Hunting¬ 

don 

North¬ 

ampton 

Buck¬ 

ingham 

Hertford 

Oxford 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

<z. 

s. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

1824 

9 

0 

8 

6 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

3 

9 

0 

8 

0 

1833 

10 

6 

10 

0 

10 

5 

10 

3 

10 

2 

11 

0 

10 

1 

1837 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

9 

0 

9 

6 

9 

6 

8 

6 

1850-51 

7 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

1860-61* 

10 

6 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

3 



10 

0 

— 


1867-71* 

11 

0 

12 

3 

12 

0 

11 

10 

— 


12 

7 

— 


1879-81 | 

13 

6 

12 

6 

12 

6 

13 

6 

12 

9 

13 

6 

12 

9 

1892-93 

12 

0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

11 

6 

12 

0 

1898 

12 

4 

12 

11 

12 

11 

14 

5 

13 

4 

12 

11 

12 

1 


Table VII. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN HAMPSHIRE, SUSSEX, KENT, 
SURREY, MIDDLESEX AND BERKSHIRE. 


Year 

Hampshire 

Sussex 

Kent 

Surrey 

Middlesex 

Berkshire 


a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

<7. 

1824 

8 

6 

9 

6 

11 

9 

10 

8 

11 3 

8 

9 

1833 

10 

2 

12 

1 

13 

1 

12 

0 

13 0 

10 

5 

1837 

9 

6 

10 

7 

12 

0 

10 

6 

— 

— 


1850-51 

9 

0 

10 

6 

— 


9 

6 

— 

7 

6 

1860-61* 

11 

3 

11 

6 

12 

9 

12 

7 

— 

10 

9 

1867-71* 

10 10 

11 

10 

14 

0 

13 

6 

— 

10 

2 

1879-81 

12 

0 

13 

6 

15 

9 

15 

6 

— 

12 

3 

1892-93 

11 

6 

12 

0 

1 14 

6 

15 

0 

— 

11 

0 

1898 

12 

8 

1 14 

2 

16 

4 

15 

7 

17 0 

13 

1 


Table VTH. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES IN ESSEX, SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK 


Year 

Essex 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d . 

1824 



8 

3 

9 

2 

1833 



9 

11 

10 

9 

1837 

■ Ijil 


10 

4 

10 

4 

1850-51 



7 

0 

8 

6 

1860-61* 



11 

11 

10 

6 

1867-71* 



10 

10 

11 

4 

1879-81 



12 

6 

12 

6 

1892-93 



12 

0 

.12 

0 

1898 

• 

12 

7 

11 

5 

11 

10 


* For these two periods, only the statistics given, by Little in his report 
to the Royal Commission on Labour, 1894, are used. 
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Table I has made it apparent that the south-eastern counties 
of England, together with those north of the Wash, enjoyed a 
weekly wage higher than the average for the whole country, 
while the remaining counties fell short of the average to the 
extent even of half a crown a week in Hereford and Dorset. 
The difference in wage-rates in different parts of the country 
may be ascribed to three causes. By the year 1824, the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution had already altered the distribution of the 
economic forces of the country. The northern counties, so long 
divorced by distance from suitable markets, now found a new 
demand for their products close at hand. The rapid development 
of the factory system, concentrating population around the coal 
measures, caused a growing demand for food, which assured to 
farmers in and around the districts concerned a more stable 
market than that enjoyed by those in the south. At the same 
time, the growth of London had a similar effect upon wages in 
the south-eastern counties. 

Hot only did the growth of industry and commerce at this 
time increase the demand for food, it increased the demand for 
labour. Clapham says “ most of what were to become the 
largest English towns had grown more rapidly between 1821 and 
1831 than they were ever to grow again.” 1 While this growth 
came about largely by natural increase supplemented by Irish 
immigration, the pull of the town upon the countryside was 
already making itself felt. Thirdly, as has been noted already, 
the Speenhamland policy of Poor Law administration was in 
operation much more in southern England than in the north. 
The reasons for this were various. The fact that industrial 
conditions in the north were making for higher wages made 
recourse to that policy less necessary. In addition, the practice 
of living-in by the young unmarried farm servants was wide¬ 
spread then and for long after in the north, though in the south 
the development and expansion of large-scale farming had 
brought about the increase of the day labourer, in the place of 
the farm servant living with his master. As Hasbach puts it, 
“ the high prices (of the war period) transformed the farm 
servants .into labourers, hired for some considerable period; the 
low prices changed the day labourers into paupers.” 2 Where 
day labour was important, there the Speenhamland policy, with 
its depressing effect on wages, was in full swing. 

Tins, then, was the position of agricultural labourers in the 
’twenties. By a combination of circumstances profoundly dis¬ 
turbing to the agricultural industry of the time, weekly cash 
wages had been driven down to a low level, and the improvement 
made during the war years had once more been lost. 

1 Op* p. 536. * Op . c#., p. 187. 
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It is important, however, to note that so far all references 
have been to cash wages. To what extent had the standard of 
living been affected by these events ? Weekly wages, then, as 
now, do not tell the whole story. There were extra cash earnings, 
for example, at harvest, which were important, and perquisites 
and allowances in kind added to the annual income. Against 
these must certainly be placed the loss to the labourer in many 
parishes of rights of common which were ceded on inclosure, 
very often a want of adequate cottage gardens. Cobbett’s 
dictum was—“ Invariably have I observed that the richer the 
soil and the more destitute of woods, that is to say, the more 
purely a corn country, the more miserable the labourers ... he 
has not a stick of wood and has no place for a pig or cow to 
graze.” 1 The northern counties, which experienced less of the 
practice of engrossing farms, were still able to provide some of 
these facilities. 

The potato patch was rapidly coming to the fore in the 
’twenties. It was generally provided in the fields, and a good 
rent was usually charged for it. The potato had not been an 
important article of diet in the eighteenth century, but by the 
end of the third decade of the nineteenth century its consumption 
amongst farm labourers was widespread, and it added a certain 
stability to their diet. 

Eden’s judgment on the diet of the people at this time was 
unfavourable. In the southern counties food was monotonous— 
“ the unvarying meal of dry bread and cheese from week’s end 
to week’s end,” while <f the deleterious produce of China afforded 
their most usual and general beverage.” His picture of .the 
working man’s diet in the northern counties points to a distinctly 
higher standard, among other things enumerated being porridge, 
eaten with treacle or buttermilk, oatcake, barley bread, soup 
and potatoes. Clapham, from whom this evidence is quoted, 
quotes also the reply of a witness before the Select Committee 
on Agriculture, 1821, who made the rather surprising assertion 
that few labourers did not get some meat every day. 2 

All things considered, it may be said that at this time farm 
labourers in the southern half of the country were more dependent 
on their weekly cash earnings than heretofore, that wages had 
been slow in following rising prices, but tumbled down when 
prices fell, that the bread scale of the Poor Law administration 
supplied a minimum of subsistence, and that family earnings 
which had been supplemented by the practice of home industries, 
had declined with the growth of factories. In the northern 
counties, ruling wages were higher because agricultural products 
more remunerative than corn were being grown, and the labourer 
was better off to the extent that cottage gardens were more 
1 Mural Bides , p. 321. 8 Clapham, c#,, p, 118, 
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general. Added to this, the farm servant boarded by his employer 
escaped the irregularities of employment and fared well. 

So much for the farm labourer in the ’twenties of last century. 
His position and the conditions bearing upon it have been dealt 
with at some length, for this period marks the peak of the change 
from the older types of agriculture and the traditional relation¬ 
ships of master and man, to farming for the market and for 
commercial profit. In the changes that have taken place 
subsequently, four periods may be distinguished :— 

(i) From the period of the ’twenties to the year 1850. 

(ii) The period 1850 to 1874. 

(iii) From the year 1874 to the end of the century. 

(iv) The present century. 

(i) From the Period of the ’Twenties to the Year 1850. 

The economic position of the agricultural labourer was 
affected by two outstanding events during this period. The 
first was the new Poor Law of 1834 ; the second was the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, reduced out-relief to 
a minimum, and the practice of subsidising wages disappeared. 
As a result, able-bodied men and married men were hit in two 
ways. Subsidised wages had led to the maintenance of a surplus 
of labour on the land at a low wage. It might have been expected 
that with the withdrawal of the out-relief subsidy there would 
be some rise in wages, as seems to have happened, but this 
upward tendency was countered by the over-supply of labour. 
Emigration provided some solution, aided, no doubt, by what 
Malthus described as the “ natural checks ” to increase in 
population, while the new Poor Law itself discouraged the 
improvident marriages of which so much is heard before it was 
enacted. Each of these remedies, however, was slow in action, 
and there never seems to have been any complaint of the shortage 
of labour. 

Again, the supply of labour for the land was being augmented 
from another source, under the operation of the Poor Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. While it had always been customary, so far as can 
be ascertained, for women and children to work in the fields, the 
wage subsidies under the old Poor Law sufficed to keep many 
of them at home,, Now, however, the family income had fallen 
without a compensating rise in wages, and so the labourer sent 
his family into the fields to earn what it could. That the low 
pay earned by their work undercut the value of his own labour 
did not strike him. He was only concerned that they should 
add something to his own inadequate earnings, and the more 
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he was threatened with irregularity of work or even unemploy¬ 
ment, the more dependent did he feel himself to be upon their 
earnings. 

The repeal of the Com Laws was not at once reflected in 
prices or wages, but directly a fall in the cost of provisions 
occurred, wages were lowered in conformity therewith. Purdy’s 
figures for 1837 show an average wage of 10s. 4d.; Caird’s figures 
for 1850-51 put the average for England at 9s. 7i. Moreover, 
Caird puts the fall in the cost of living between 1840 and 1850 
at 30 per cent. 

Within this general movement, particular changes are to be 
noted. Caird found that the areas most affected by the advent 
of free trade were the south and the east, where the bulk of corn¬ 
growing for the market was concentrated. In the northern 
counties, where the commodities produced were less affected by 
the repeal of the duties, and where the industrial market was 
always growing, wages were 37 per cent, higher than in the south. 
Between east and west, too, the contrast was marked, following 
the difference in farming practice, and Caird summarises the 
variations in the labourer’s cash wage in the different quarters 
of the country as follows :— 


Average Wage Bates in 1850-51. 1 

s. d. 

Horfchem Counties . . . 11 6 

Southern Counties . , . .85 

Western Counties . 10 0 

Eastern Counties . . . . . .91 

Once again it is necessary to try to determine how far the 
fall in wages represented the fall in the standard of living. 
Certainly it did where the competition of women and children 
and the introduction of machinery led to a surplus of labour 
and to unemployment. On the other hand, Caird’s calculations 
show that the economic lag was operating in favour of the worker, 
and the cost of living was falling faster than wages, Clapham 
quotes Professor Silberling’s figures showing that, taking the 
prices of 1790 as the base year, the cost of* living fell from 113 
per cent, in 1824 to 83 per cent, in I860. 2 That there was much 
misery in some parts of the country, leading to disaffection mani¬ 
fested in rick-buming and in other ways, is a matter of history, 
but the economic position of the man in regular employment 
on the land seems to have been at least as good in 1850 as it 
was in 1824. Irregularity of employment rather than a reduction 
of the standard of reward for work done was probably the real 
grievance. 

1 Caird, op. tit., p, 510. 


a Clapham, op. tit.. Appendix. 
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(ii) The Period 1850 to 1874. 

This was a period of prosperity of farming, and it had its 
reflection in the lot of the farm worker. There was a cycle of 
good harvests; railways linked all parts of the country together, 
breaking down the local character of much of the agriculture, 
whilst poor communications with other countries protected the 
farmer from any strong current of overseas competition. In the 
early part of the period under review, the Crimean War had 
stimulated prices, while in the years of peace that followed 
England alone among the greater powers offered a growing 
market to her farmers. The prosperity of industrial workers 
increased the demand for foodstuffs, especially meat and butter; 
the Californian gold discoveries effectively stabilised rural prices; 
England had become the workshop of the world. 

During the period, farm workers’ cash wages advanced about 
3s. weekly in all parts of the country, but the marked distinction 
between the different parts still remained. Thus, while the 
average wages for the country were 12s. 5d., the southern counties 
hardly came within a shilling of this, while in Northumberland 
and Durham wages topped 16s. 

The determining factors in these district variations were the 
same as those already noted in the earlier period. In addition, 
the expansion of urban industry and its localisation in the 
Midlands and north provided farm workers in those parts with 
alternative employment, while such domestic industries as still 
existed in the southern half of the country were dying out. 

Moreover, the distribution of rural labour was subject to 
influences other than those economic, some of which have been 
noted already. In the north, the supply was small; in the 
south was an over-supply, complicated by the employment of 
women and children. The farm servant, hired for the half-year 
or the year and receiving wages and board irrespective of weather 
or sickness, was a prevalent type in the north ; the day labourer, 
stood off when not wanted, was typical of the south. In the 
east, large-scale farming and machinery exaggerated the seasonal 
demand for labour, calling into being the gangs required only at 
certain periods. In the south-west, the redundant population 
kept the workers’ wages low. 

A factor affecting the standard of living was the distribution 
of allotments. According to Ashby, there was a considerable 
extension of the amount of land under allotments from the year 
1850 onwards. Owners of small fields took advantage of the 
demand for land and let them in small parcels at increased rents. 
Owners of large estates sometimes provided field gardens or 
larger allotments for the labourers. Thus, in 1867, there were 
over 900 allotments on the Duke of Marlborough’s Oxfordshire 
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estate. 1 Allotments were more general in the southern half of 
the country. In the north, the farm servant living in had no 
need of one, and the larger allowances in kind reduced the 
necessity. Opinions differed, and still differ, upon the purely 
economic aspect of allotments and whether they were, in part, 
a cause of the lower wages in the south. But be that as it may, 
they were much sought after as a means of securing a valuable 
addition to the family food supply. 

(iii) From the Year 1874 to the End of the Century. 

The period now to be considered is one that experienced 
greater changes in agriculture, probably, than any of the century. 
By the end of it, the system of farming over large areas of the 
country had undergone a revolution, the value of the landlords’ 
capital all over the districts of arable farming had been halved, 
and their tenants had experienced losses of a similar order. 
Notwithstanding these severe reverses to the senior partners in 
the industry, the cash position of the agricultural worker 
improved. 

Important changes in the condition of farm labour were 
introduced at the outset of the period under consideration. 
The EroyaJ Commission on the Employment of Women and 
Children had reported in 1867, and its findings were reinforced 
by the passing of the Gangs Act in the same year, and of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1870. The Gangs Act imposed 
restrictions on the employment of women and children in gangs, 
which led ultimately to the break-up of the system. The 
Elementary Education Act made it compulsory for children up 
to the age of thirteen to attend school. 

The general result was, quite definitely, to reduce family 
earnings. Fanners might attack the Education Act on the 
ground that the withdrawal of child labour added to costs of 
production, but the labourer was no less severely hit, though it 
soon became apparent that it might lead to increased oppor¬ 
tunities for work for himself. 

Before anything had happened to bring about any material 
change in wages from these causes, there came the first adventure 
in agricultural Trade Unionism. The immediate response to 
Joseph Arch’s oratory was great, and for a time the organised 
labourer was able to obtain a higher wage. The Union was 
particularly strong in East Anglia; at no time was it any force 
in the north. The struggle between farmers and farm workers 
came to a head in 1874, and the Union was routed, nor did it 
ever regain its position. Internal dissension and the long years 
of the agricultural depression which soon set in, reduced its 

1 A, W. Ashby, Allotments and Small Holdings in Oxfordshire p. 17. 
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membership, and Arch himself came to stress emigration as the 
remedy for the workers’ condition rather than the strike. 

These events of the early ’seventies did a good deal to 
introduce a new relationship between master and man. It is 
probable that commercial farming had already done much to 
break the almost patriarchal system of olden days; after this 
time it vanished almost entirely, being replaced by the normal 
industrial relationship. The Report on the Decline in the 
Agricultural Population 1 points out that the farmer’s demands 
upon his man were made from this time with an ever-increasing 
insistence upon the labour bill. Efficient workmanship was 
demanded ; odd jobs that once provided a few shillings for the 
less able, were worked into the routine of the farm ; the increasing 
use of machinery tended to weed out the unskilled. 

But despite the set-back to the Union, and notwithstanding 
the agricultural depression, wages made a definite advance in 
these thirty years. The most general cause was, without doubt, 
the movement of rural workers into urban industry. Between 
the years 1871 and 1901, the migration amounted to some 
300,000. In the corn-growing districts, the migration was 
necessary owing to the declining demand for labour, with the 
result that wages in Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk, for example, 
did not rise more than Is. per week in the thirty-year period 
under review. But in the midlands and north, labour was being 
attracted into industry rather than driven from agriculture, to 
the extent that farmers had to pay higher wages if they were to 
retain an adequate labour force. 

Considering now the total earnings of farm labour, estimates- 
are in existence for the years 1867-70, 1892 and 1898. These 
are given in the table below, the division of the country into 
county groups being the same as that already adopted (see 
page 233). 


Table IX. 

WEEKLY EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 


Year 

Div 

. l 

Div. 2 

Div 

.8 

i 

Div 

.4 

Div 

.5 

Div 

.6 

Div 

. 7 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s . 

<*. 

8 . 

d . 

8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

1867-70 

17 

7 

15 1 

13 

4 

n 

4 

14 

2 

15 

8 

14 

6 

1802 

19 

2 

16 10 

15 

3 

14 

9 

15 

0 

15 

5 

15 

3 

1898 

19 

1 

18 6 

16 

7 

15 

8 

15 

9 

17 

n 

14 

10 


For the first two periods, the estimates are those contained 
in Little’s Report to the Royal Commission on Labour; for 1898, 
Wilson Fox’s figures in his First Report are quoted. It is seen 
that gains of varying amounts were made, the average of all 

* Cd. 3270. 1906, 
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districts being 25 . 3 d. a week for the whole period. In the eastern 
counties, however, the average gain was no more than 4d. per 
week, and the intimate connection between the prices of arable 
products and the rate of wages at this time is clearly seen. On 
the other hand, the increasing demand for live-stock products 
from the districts more predominantly grassland in the midlands 
and the western and northern counties, is also reflected in the 
greater increase of earnings. 

The analysis made by Wilson Fox of perquisites and allowances 
shows that these were not equal in all counties but tended to be 
larger both in substance and in value in those counties where 
wages were lowest. In Division 1, comprising Cheshire, Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire, and all those north of them, and in Division 2, 
comprising the midland group of Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Rutland and Leicester, the difference between wages and earnings 
were 2s. 3 d. and 2s. 4d. respectively. In Division 4, the south¬ 
western counties, the difference was more than 3a., and in 
Division 7, the eastern counties, the difference was 2s. 11 d. But 
allowances did little to even up wages between districts. The 
greatest increases had taken place in the midland, western and 
south-western counties, followed by the northern counties, 
whereas Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk showed a rise between 1867 
and 1898 of only a few pence. 

But another factor was at work during this period besides 
changes in wages and earnings. The farm worker had also 
benefited by the rise in the value of money which characterised 
the period of the agricultural depression. The index of wholesale 
•prices fell 65 points between the years 1873 and 1893, and the 
index for the group comprising food, drink and tobacco fell 
51 points in the same period. There is no cost-of-living index 
for the agricultural worker at this time, for Silberling’s index 
stops at 1850. But if the changes in the index of wholesale 
prices be used as a guide, it appears that the real wages of the 
farm worker in the year 1898 (that is to say, the value of his 
allowances and his cash wages expressed in terms of the purchas¬ 
ing power of money at this date) were 30 per cent, higher than 
in 1873. Further, his position was definitely better at this date 
relative to that of the landlord and the farmer. The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in 1894 found that the ratio of wages 
to the total sum divided between the owner, the occupier and 
the labourer, rose from 36 per cent, in the years 1875-81, to 
55 per cent, in the years 1889-95. The comparison may be 
weighted somewhat against the farm worker, for the latter 
period includes the worst years of the agricultural depression, 
but the figures provide some indication of the fortune of the 
three parties to the agricultural industry in the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century. 
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(iv) The Present Century. 

(a) 1900-1914. 

Notwithstanding the improvement in the position of the 
farm worker, both in cash wages and in purchasing power, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, there were few people to 
assert that he was well off. For the next period, the year 1900 
until the outbreak of the Great War, estimates of wages and 
earnings were made at four different dates, with results that are 
given in the tables below. For purposes of comparison, the table 
of cash wages (only) has been continued until the end of the 
four years of war. 


Table X. 

WEEKLY CASH WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
FROM 1902 TO 1918. 


Autho¬ 

rity 

Year 

Div. 1 

Div. 2 

Div. 3 

Div. 4 

Div. 5 

Div. 6 

Div. 7 

Range 



8 . d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

$. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 8. d. 

a 

1902 

18 0 

16 9 

13 10 

13 3 

13 7 

15 

4 

12 11 

12 11-18 0 

b 

1907 

17 3 

16 3 

14 8 

13 8 

13 11 

15 

9 

12 10 

12 10-17 3 

e 

1914 

22 3 

16 7 

15 3 

14 3 

15 7 

17 

4 

15 10 

14 3-22 3 

e 

1917 

28 10 

25 10 

21 10 

19 7 

22 2 

23 

0 

23 11 

21 10-28 10 

c 

1918 

(Winter) 

1918 

(Av. Jan.) 

31 10 

28 7 

24 5 

24 0 

26 0 

26 11 

25 10 

24 0-31 10 

C 

33 2 

— 

24 3 

23 10 

25 9 

25 

7 

25 4 

23 10-33 2 


Table XI. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 
1902, 1907 AND 1912-13. 


Autho¬ 

rity 

Year 

Div. 1 

Div. 2 

Div. 3 

Div. 4 

Div. 5 

Div. 6 

Div. 7 

Range 



s. d. 

8. d. 

«, d . 
16 9 

s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 8. d . 

a 

1902 

20 1 

19 1 

10 6 

16 2 

18 6 

15 9 

15 9-20 1 

b 

1907 

19 10 

19 0 

17 3 

16 11 

16 3 

18 3 

15 10 

15 10-19 10 

d 

1912-13 

21 7 

20 5 

19 1 

17 10 

18 4 

19 11 

IS 2 

17 10-21 7 

<S 

1912-18 

21 11 

20 8 

18 1 

17 7 

10 10 

IS 10 

16 4 

16 4-20 8 


a. Wilson Fox, Second Report on Wages, Earnings and Conditions of Labour, Cd. 2376,1913. 

b. Enquiry into Earnings and Hours, 1907 

e. Wages and Conditions in Agriculture, 1919, Cd, 24.. 
tf. Central Land Association Enquiry. 
e. Rural League Enquiry. 

It is plain from Table X that wages were still rising. If the 
details given in Wilson Fox’s second report be examined, it 
appears that cash wages in Co. Durham were standing at £1 a 
week, while in Dorset, at the other end of the scale, the farm 
worker was getting on an average 11a. lid. a week. This state 
of affairs did not change very much during the next few years. 
Wilson Fox remarks that figures supplied to him for the years 
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1903 and 1904, too late for inelusion in the Second Report 
showed that wage-rates were stable. 

The Enquiry into Earnings and Hours, of 1907, based its 
fin dings on reports concerning 20,000 ordinary farm labourers. 
It showed unimportant changes since the Wilson Fox Report. 
The gap between wages in the north and in the south had been 
lessened somewhat by a loss of a few pence in the north and 
an increase of a few pence in the rest of the country, except in 
the eastern counties where there was no change. Taking the 
two reports together, it is clear that up to 1907 Essex, Norfolk 
and Suffolk had sunk to the position of the counties of lowest 
wages, displacing the south-western group, but Dorset, Wilts, 
Cambridge and Northampton were very little higher. 

In 1912-13, two unofficial enquiries into wages and earnings 
were made, the one by the Central Land Association and the 
other by the Rural League. For the most part there is a general 
agreement between the two enquiries, though the figures of the 
Rural League are much lower for the eastern and south-eastern 
counties, the difference in Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk being so 
much as la, 10 d. a week. It must be remembered that both 
these enquiries were undertaken with political motives in the 
background, and the results are probably even less precise 
than those of the official enquiries. In so far as these two 
enquiries are conclusive, they show that the tendency in earnings 
from 1907 to 1913 was still upward. But the period was one of 
rising costs of living. The index number of retail prices for food 
in London show a rise of 16 points between 1900 and 1913, and 
assuming that the rate of increase in food prices was the same 
throughout the country, it may be said that the increased earnings 
of the farm worker were set off in large part by the increase 
in the cost of food. The conclusion reached in the Enquiry into 
the Cost of Living of Rural Workers 1 was that the cost of the 
average dietary of the agricultural labourer's family of six 
persons was 135.5J5. in 1902 and 155. 6d. in 1912-14, The other 
items of expenditure did not vary in cost, and the total increase 
in the cost of living during the ten years amounted to 11 per 
cent. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the rise in wages 
represented any clear gain to the worker. 

Before passing on to consider the abnormal experiences of 
the war years and after, it might be well to note that all the 
foregoing calculations of wages are based on the assumption of 
a full week's work. Before the reform of the Poor Law, earnings 
were supplemented by parish relief, but then, and probably for 
long after, wages in all the live-stock districts and to a great 
extent in the corn-growing districts were weekly wages. They 

1 Financial BesvMs of the Occupation of AgrimUural Land and the Cost 
of Lwing of Bural Workers, 19X9, A. W. B„ 384, pp. 30 seg. . 
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continue such, perforce, in the live-stock industries up to the 
present day, but the labour disputes of the early ’seventies, 
followed by the agricultural depression, did much to break the 
tradition which imposed an obligation on the master to find work 
for his man. “ You have got a good house and fifteen shillings 
a week,” said one of the writers of this article to a dissatisfied 
farm worker in 1910. “ No, sir, I get half a crown a day, and 
last week I earned ten shillings,” was the reply. It is impossible 
to measure the effects of such cases in any calculation of wages 
and earnings, but while it is necessary for the purposes of an 
historical review to base estimates on the assumption of a full 
week’s work, it must be remembered that this was not always 
forthcoming, and that by a certain proportion of the agricultural 
labourers the full weekly wage was not invariably attainable. 

(b) 1914-1931. 

Information for conditions during this period is available in 
the report on Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agri¬ 
culture. The general results have been shown in Table X, and 
they mark a slow rise soon after the war began. The average 
weekly cash wage usually given for the whole country in the period 
before the war is 15a. 8d. By 1917, the average summer rate, 
according to the investigators in the 1919 enquiry, 1 was 23a. 7d., 
a rise of 40 per cent. The cost of living, meantime, had increased 
76 per cent. In 1918, just before the introduction of the statutory 
minimum wage, the average weekly rate for the country was 
27 s. Id., an increase of 62 per cent., while the cost of living at 
the end of the first three months of the year had risen 190 per 
cent. Wages were rising fast, but the cost of living rose faster. 
Farmers were seeking assistance for arable cultivation ; Parlia¬ 
ment decided that guaranteed prices must have their corollary 
in a guaranteed minimum wage. And so was passed the Com 
Production Act, 1917, to give assistance both to farmers and 
farm workers. 

The Statute enacted a minimum wage of 25a. weekly for 
farm labourers, but the Wages Board set up under its provisions, 
acting on the recommendations of the County Wages Committees 
which it called into being, quickly raised this wage in all parts 
of the country in view of rapidly rising prices* By the middle 
of the year 1918, 305. was the lowest weekly wage in any part of 
England for men of 18 years and upwards, and this for a week 
of 54 hours in the summer and 48 hours in the winter. Overtime 
rates were ordered for time worked beyond these hours, and 
higher weekly rates were fixed in most cases for special classes 
of labour such as cowmen, waggoners, &c, 

1 Quoted, p. 24, A. W. B., 384. ‘ ,, *\ ' } 1' 



The cost of living continued to rise, and during the next three 
years the County Committees were kept busy recommending 
increases in minimum rates, and the Agricultural Wages Board 
in giving effect to them. The maximum was reached in August, 

1920, when wages stood nowhere at less than 42$. a week, and 
nearly 10$. higher in the northern counties. 

The period of high wages lasted just a year. In September, 

1921, following the policy of deflation of the Government, the 
first revision in a downward direction occurred. Cuts of as 
much as 6$. were made, but before the Agricultural Wages Board 
was called upon to grapple with the di ffi cult task of progressive 
wage reduction, it passed out of existence on the repeal of the 
Com Production Act. 

The Government endeavoured to provide substitutes for the 
Wages Board by what were known as Conciliation Committees, 
which were set up in every county in the expectation that they 
would regulate wages by collective bargaining. It was seen 
almost at once that they would fail in their purpose, and within 
a year or so, they had given up all pretence of functioning. 
Farmers dealt directly with their men, and the labour organisa¬ 
tions were not strong enough to be effective. By the end of 

1922, the average wage throughout the country was down to 
about 28$., and so it remained until another Wages Board was 
set up under a special Act, in 1924. 

The effect of the first Wages Board on wages generally had 

Table XII. 

WEEKLY RATES OF CASH WAGES FOR ORDINARY AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL WORKERS, 1918-1931.* 


Year 

DIv. l 

X)iv. 2 

Div. S 

Biv. 4 

Biv. 5 

Biv. 6 

Biv. 7 


8. 


8. 

d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d . 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1918 Sept. . 

34 

4 

32 

5 

31 6 

30 

5 

30 

5 

32 

2 

30 

8 

1919 May . 

39 

6 

38 

2 

37 1 

36 

5 

36 

9 

38 

8 

37 

2 

1920 April . 

45 

3 

42 

6 

42 2 

42 

0 

42 

1 

43 

0 

42 

2 

1920 Aug. 

49 

3 

46 

6 

46 2 

46 

0 

46 

1 

47 

0 

46 

2 

1921 Sept. . 

43 

5 

42 

1 

42 0 

42 

0 

42 

0 

42 

3 

43 

4 

1924 . . . 

31 

10 

27 10 

27 9 

28 

6 

26 

7 

27 

3 

25 

8 

1925 Sept. . 

34 

8 

33 

9 

30 8 

31 

1 

30 

3 

31 

5 

29 

5 

1928 „ , 

34 

8 

33 

7 

30 10 

31 

1 

30 

5 

31 

8 

30 

0 

1927 „ 

34 

5 

33 

7 

30 10 

31 

1 

30 

5 

31 

9 

30 

0 

1028 „ . | 

34 

5 

33 

7 

30 10 

31 

1 

30 

5 

31 

9 

30 

0 

1929 „ 

34 

5 

33 

7 

30 10 

31 

1 

30 

5 

31 

9 

30 

0 

1930 „ 

34 

7 

33 

7 

30 10 

31 

3 

30 

5 

31 

9 

30 

0 

1931 „ 

34 11 

32 

11 

30 6 

31 

3 

30 

5 

31 

9 

29 

4 


* For the years 1918-21, county rates according to the A.W.B. Gazette 
have been taken as basis for an unweighted average. For 1924 onwards, 
the reports of the proceedings under the A-W.B. (1924) have been used. 
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been to level out to some extent local differences in rates of pay, 
for although the northern counties emerged with their higher 
rate still maintained, the proportional difference was much 
reduced. The return to laissez-faire from 1921 to 1924, proved 
once more that in an uncontrolled labour market the northern 
farm worker could command a higher wage than the southern. 
At the end of the Wages Board period, the difference between 
the highest and lowest counties was no more than 3 5. a week; 
in 1924, wages in the northern counties at 31 5. lOd. were more 
than 6$. higher than the average rate prevailing in Essex, Suffolk 
and Norfolk. 

The procedure controlling the new Agricultural Wages Board 
differed from that of the first one. Power to fix wages was 
vested not in the Board but in the County Committees, and 
although the Board was given powers to refer back for considera¬ 
tion any rate put up to it, the position was, and is to-day, that 
the Wages Board is merely a registering and publishing body, 
the work of wage fixing being done in the counties. The effect 
of statutory wage regulation was, once more, to reduce the 
differences between the higher and the lower counties, and to 
restore to the farm worker some of the reduction he had sustained. 
Wages settled down at about 305. in the districts more remote 
from industrialism, and ranged up to 365. in the highest paid 
districts. That was in the year 1925, and there was little change 
from that time onwards right up to the present, when the fall 
in agricultural prices has led to a demand from the farmers for 
a reduction in rates, which has, indeed, been effected in two or 
three counties, whereas in a few others the alternative of a longer 
working week has been adopted. 

It should be noted, in passing, that one of the most important 
conditions accompanying wage fixing under the statutory Boards 
has been that the wage is a weekly wage, which must be paid in 
full to all men regularly employed at that rate who present 
themselves for work daily throughout the week. The loss of 
time which could be and not infrequently was experienced by 
farm workers in the days before control has been mentioned 
already, and in an employment like farming, subject to seasonal 
variations in demand and to interruptions from the weather, it 
might be serious. This grievance, which was often put forward 
by the farm worker, was now removed. 

(c) The Standard of Living of the Farm Worker since the War , 

The results of this review, so far, of a century of wages and 
earnings in agriculture have been to show that the halcyon days 
for the men were those which mark the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Cash wage© had reached the highest point then, 
known; the cost of living had dropped. It has been shown, too, 



that although the tendency of wages was still upward in the 
new century, so also was the cost of living, and it is doubtful 
whether the workers had improved their standard of life by 1914 
as a result of their higher wages. It will be of interest and value 
to consider whether they have been any better off as a result 
of the greatly enhanced cash wages they have received since that 
time* 

In the first place, it must be noted that under the operations 
of the Wages Board, all recognised allowances are valued' and 
deducted from the minimum wage. In other words, the cash 
wage now corresponds to the total earnings. In making com¬ 
parisons, therefore, it is the total earnings of the pre-war period 
and not the cash wage which has to be contrasted with the 
minimum wage of the present day. In the second place, there 
has been no public investigation of the standard of life of the 
rural worker and the cost of maintaining that standard since the 
year 1918. 

The rise in the cost of living between 1914 and 1918 is fully 
discussed in the Report to the Agricultural Wages Board already 
quoted. The conclusion is that expenditure rose by 85 per cent, 
during this period for a family of persons, and if expenditure 
had risen so much, it is clear that there had been a big jump in 
family earnings. Moreover, war conditions had modified the 


Table XIII. 

THE DIET OF THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER’S FAMILY IN 
1912 AND 1918.* 


Article 

Diet, 1912 

j Diet, 1918 


lb. 

lb. 

Beef and mutton. 

3-35 

3*23 

Pork .. 

M 

— 

Bacon. 

2*08 

1*06 

Cheese. 

1-08 

0*45 

Bread.. 

19*89 

23*24 

Flour. 

15*17 

12*73 

Oatmeal and rice. 

1*56 

2*43 

Potatoes 

25*75 

29*1 

Tea .. 

0*51 

0*44 

Coffee or cocoa. 

0*15 

0*11 

Butter .. 

1*04 

0*55 

Lard, margarine, dripping. 

1*03 

f 0*77 Marg, 
(0*33 Lard 

Sugar. 

4*57 

2*89 

Syrup, treacle, jam. 

1*61 

1*39 


Pints 

Pints 

Milk, new. 

4J 

7*2 

„ skimmed ......... 

H 

3*9 


* A.W.B., 384, pp, 30 and 32. 
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diet of the worker, in that less meat, bacon and flour were being 
consumed by him and more bread and potatoes. The differences 
in the dietary of 1912 and 1918 are set out in Table XIII. Between 
these years a deterioration in the dietary had taken place, an 
experience which was shared by all during the war. It is interest¬ 
ing, however, to compare the cost of these two diets since the 
year 1914, and to compare their cost in each year with the farm 
labourer's average wage for that year. 

The result is set out in Table XIV. In the first two columns 
are given the average weekly earnings for each year, calculated 
by different methods. The figures in the first column represent 
the minimum wage for the standard week as given in the various 
abstracts of Labour Statistics. The figures in the second column, 
taken from the N.F.U. Year Book, represent the weekly wage 
which the labourer would have earned if he were paid at the 
rates in force in the respective years, but assuming that he were 
working for the pre-war number of hours. In other words, 
seeing that the pre-war working week was longer than the week 
to which the statutory minimum wage-rates applied, the figures 
in the second column represent a standard week plus normal 
overtime, and may be taken as an indication of the maximum 
that a man was likely to earn, while the figures in the first column 
represent the minimum. 

Table XIV. 

AVERAGE WAGE OP THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER COM¬ 
PARED WITH THE COST OP CERTAIN ITEMS IN HIS 
WEEKLY BUDGET. 


Year 

Minimum 
Weekly Wage— 

! Labour Statis¬ 
tics 

Maximum | 
Weekly Wage— 
X.F.U. Year 
Book 

Cost of Food, 
Fuel and Bent 
on 1912 Diet 

1 Cost of Food, 
j Fuel and Kent 
on 1918 Diet 

I 


«. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d . 

! *. 

d. 

1914 

18 

o 

16 

9t 

19 

7 

16 

11 

1918 

30 

6 

34 

3 

43 

0 

31 

6 

1919 

37 10* 

41 

e 1 

39 

6 

33 

6 

1920 

46 10£ 

51 

4* 

47 

0 i 

39 

6 

Dec. 1921 

36 lOf 

42 

9 ! 

44 

0 ; 

37 

0 

1922 

27 10 

33 

0 

34 

6 

29 

6 

1923 

28 

0 

32 

9 

32 

6 

28 

0 

1924 

28 

0 

32 

9 

33 

o ; 

29 

0 

1925 

31 

5 

37 

0 

34 

o ] 

29 

6 

1926 

31 

8 

37 

6 

33 

6 

30 

0 

1927 

31 

8 

37 

3 

32 

0 ! 

28 

0 

1928 

31 

7* 

37 

0 

31 

0 

27 

0 

1929 

31 

8 

37 

9 

30 

0 1 

26 

6 

1930 

31 

n 

38 

0 

28 

6 | 

25 

0 

1931* 

31 

6 

37 

9 

26 

0 1 

'1 

23 

6 


* Figures for this year’s wages are the writers’ own estimates; 
t Does not appear to take allowances into account. 
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The cost of living in each year, calculated on the dietary 
available in 1912 and in 1918 respectively, is set out in the next 
two columns of the Table, the figures being expressed to the 
nearest sixpence. 

The figures cannot be regarded as more than an indication 
of the expenditure on the three items of food, fuel and rent. 
Nevertheless, if the changes in the cost of these items on the 
1912 standard are compared with the figures for minimu m 
earnings, it is seen that the labourer’s wage was always below 
the cost of food, fuel and rent until the end of the year 1927. 
Comparing the same budget with the maximum weekly wage, it 
appears that there remained a margin over expenditure in 1919 
and 1920; from 1921 to the end of 1924, the cost of living on 
the 1912 scale exceeded slightly the earnings, and from 1925 
onwards there remained a balance over expenditure. 

Considering now the cost of living on the basis of the 1918 
dietary, the result is more favourable to the farm worker’s 
economic position. On a basis of minimum earnings there is an 
adverse balance shown only in a few years; compared with 
maximum earnings, the balance is always on the right side. 

Is there anything to be deduced from these figures $ It is 
clear that without supplementary earnings the labourer could 
not have provided for clothing, household requisites, insurance, 
and other items of expenditure. It is impossible to make any 
accurate estimate of these supplementary earnings by the family ; 
certainly they would not amount to more than 155 . a week while 
the family was all of school age. Assuming some such figure, 
there would have been a fair margin for expenditure on these 
additional items in 1919-21, as it is certain that the dietary must 
have approximated more to that of 1918 than to that of 1912. 
From the end of 1921 until 1928, however, it is doubtful whether 
even the 1918 standard was maintained. Some evidence on the 
point is forthcoming in Ashby’s investigation in 1924. 1 From 
this it appears that the amount spent on food in 1924 would not 
have purchased the 1912 dietary and was barely equivalent to that 
of 1918. He estimates that in families of more than three children 
the expenditure on food was about 205. a week, with another 75. 
for rent and fuel. The total of 275. compares with the estimate 
of 335. appearing in Table XIV for the 1912 budget, and with 
295. for the 1918 budget. Accepting this evidence, there is 
reason for saying that from 1921 to 1924 at least, the worker’s 
standard of life was no better and perhaps rather worse than in 
1912. On the other hand, during the time of the first Agricultural 
Wages Board, and particularly from 1919 to the end of 1921, 
the farm worker seems to have had a fair margin for the provision 

1 A. W. Ashby, “ I’arm Workers’ Budgets,” Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture* 1924. 
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of comforts, though, as with other classes of the community, this 
was achieved at the expense of necessaries unobtainable during 
the war and during the immediate post-war shortage of food. 

From 1925 to 1928, with the continued high price of clothing 
and fuel, the standard of life does not seem to have been higher 
than in 1912, but since 1928 the fall in retail prices has been a 
considerable help to the worker, for the wage-level has remained 
almost constant. In fact, in 1931, he appears for the first time 
to have been better off than he has been since 1912. 

These deductions probably need qualification for certain 
areas, and they apply only where the family income supplements 
the earnings of the farm worker himself by 15 $. weekly. On the 
other hand, they take no account of the profits of a large garden 
or an allotment, nor of the receipt of extra payments by way of 
pensions. 

Finally, it would be of interest to relate the course 'of wages 
to that of prices for some years back. To do this on the scale 
properly demanded would be unwieldy, but the following table 
indicates, in some measure, the increasing burden of wages upon 
the farmer since the ’seventies. 

Table XV. 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES IN TERMS OF WHEAT 

AND BEEF. 


Year 

i 

Weekly 

Wage 

Gazette 
Price of 
Wheat in 
Shillings per 
Quarter 

Purchasing 
Power of 
Weekly 
Wage in 
Quantities 
of Wheat. 

Prime 
Encliah 
Beefin 
Pence per 
81b. 

Purchasing 
Power of 
Weekly 
Wage in 
Pounds 
of Beef. 


! 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Qrs. 

d. 

Lb, 

1867-71 . 

. 1 

12 5 

56 

0 

0*22 

55 

20*8 

1879-81 . 


13 9 

44 

6 

0*31 

56*3 

23*2 

1892 . . 


13 4 

30 

3 

0*44 

38 

33*6 

1898 . . 

, 1 

14 5 

34 

0 

0*42 

36 

38*4 

1902 . . 


14 8 

28 

1 

0-52 

47 

29-6 

1907 . . 


14 11 

30 

7 

0*49 

42 

34*4 

1914 . . 


16 9 

34 

11 

0*48 

52*5 

30*4 

1918 . . 

, , 

30 6 

72 

9 

0*42 

103 

28*8 

1919 . . 

. | 

37 10} 

72 

10 

0*52 

108 

33*6 

1920 . . 

• i 

46 10} 

80 

7 

0*58 

125 1 

36*0 

1921 . . 

• i 

36 10} 

72 

9 

r 0*51 

115 

30*4 

1922 . . 

• i 

27 10 

47 

10 

i 0-58 

88*5 

30*4, 

1923 . . 


28 0 

42 

2 

! 0*66 

79*5 

! 33*6 

1924 , . 

, i 

28 0 

49 

3 

; 0*55 

82 

32*8 

1925 . . 


31 5 

52 

2 

0*60 

80 

37*6 

1926 . . 


31 8 

53 

3 

1 0*59 

74 

41*6 

1927 . . 


31 8 

49 

3 

, 0*64 

70 

43*2 

1928 . . 


31 7} 

45 

0 

0*70 

74 

4Q<8 

1929 . . 

. , 

31 8 

44 

3 

0*72 

71 

43*2 

1930 „ , 


31 7} 

36 

0 

0-88 

73 

41*6 . 
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As it stands, this table takes no account of increased efficiency 
or of economy of labour, nor of those changes of organisation 
and cropping made by farmers to cut down their costs. More¬ 
over, it has already been suggested that the official average 
wages given in post-war years are comparable rather with aver¬ 
age earnings for pre-war years. This has the effect somewhat 
of raising the purchasing power of wages for the years 1867 to 
1914. 

But after these allowances have been made, the table remains 
suggestive in one or two respects. First it is quite clear that 
the burden of labour cost, that is the amount of labour required 
to produce a quarter of wheat or a stone of beef, has been steadily 
increasing for the last sixty years, and especially large Jhmps 
are recorded for the years 1867 to 1892, and 1927 to 1930. On 
the other hand, the incidence of this increasing cost has not been 
equally distributed between corn production and beef. Over 
tins period graziers and meat producers, by reason of a higher 
stability and level of prices, have been affected to a considerably 
less degree than have cereal farmers, from the rising wages of 
the agricultural labourer. 

Conclusion. 

As with a11 studies based on the use of averages made up 
from unweighted and sometimes doubtful data, such as some of 
the figures used in this review admittedly are, the description 
of events and the statements of wages and earnings need qualifica¬ 
tion and searching criticism at every stage. This granted, how¬ 
ever, it should still be possible to draw certain general conclusions 
from the facts and figures. 

Since 1824 the movement of wages has always been upward, 
though the increase has not always represented a rise in the 
standard of living. The total advance up to the end of last 
century expressed as an average throughout the country, was 
5s. a week. During the first fourteen years of the present 
century, a further gain of 3 s. weekly is recorded. From 1914 
to the begi nn i n g of 1918, the wage advanced by 10a., and for 
the next three years, through the medium of wage regulation 
under the first Agricultural Wages Board, further gains, amount¬ 
ing ultimately to £1 a week, were secured. Following the repeal 
of the Com Production Act and until 1924, wages slipped baok, 
leaving the worker worse off in that year by nearly 20a. than he 
was during the greater part of 1921. Since 1924, an average 
increase over the country of 3s. weekly has been made. 

Turning now to consider the standard of living as distinct 
from earnings, it may be said that the standard rose, though 
very slowly, from 1824 until the 'sixties. The fall in prices from 
1874 up to the end of the century marked a material advance 
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in the worker’s real position, which improved, during that time, 
from 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, above his standard in the 
’sixties. It is possible, however, that this estimate should be 
discounted a little when it is remembered that restrictions 
imposed in the ’seventies on the employment of women and 
children may have affected the family income. Between 1900 
and 1914 the standard did not decline and may even have risen 
slightly, but during the first three years of the war, prices rapidly 
outstripped wages. During this time, however, the labour of 
women and children became once more important, and it is 
probable that with their extra earnings the family standard of 
living fell only slightly, particularly when the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies is remembered. 

The peak point in the farm worker’s fortunes is marked by 
the years 1918-21 when the standard of life was higher than it 
ever had been save in respect of food. The interregnum between 
the two Wages Boards saw the collapse of this standard, and a 
return to conditions certainly no better and probably worse for 
a time than those of 1912. With the advent of the second Wages 
Board, wages were stabilised once more, so that when prices of 
commodities began to fall after 1924, very slowly at first, but later 
with a rush, the labourer’s position became progressively better. 
By 1928-29 he had returned to his pre-war standard, and since 
that time the further fall in retail prices has raised him above it. 

C. S* Ouwin. 

Agricultural Economics Research Institute, B. I. PjEILTOH. 

Oxford. 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

The Society, through its Research Committee, has continued 
during the past year to assist agricultural research by means of 
financial grants to a considerable number of schemes. Although 
no individual project has been brought to a conclusion during 
the past year, satisfactory progress has to be reported, and the 
Research Committee believe that the expenditure which has been 
incurred will ultimately be productive of valuable results* In 
the following report they have summarised the more important 
features of the past year’s work. 

. I.—WORK IN PROGRESS. 

ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

Work oh the Ihooulation op Leoumes, 1931. 

During this year the following lines of research, which arose 
from our earlier inoculation work, were followed* > 
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A. The Influence of Nitrogen Manuring on the Growth and 

Nodule Development of Lucerne growing with Grass. 

It has been, shown that lucerne may benefit from small 
applications of nitrate, when it is sown on bare ground but, as 
the crop is sometimes grown in a cover crop or grass mixture, 
information was needed as to the influence of nitrogen manuring 
on such a mixture. In a pot experiment nitrate applied to a 
lucerne and grass mixture depressed both the yield and nitrogen 
fixation of the lucerne and also reduced the number of nodules 
formed. 

B. The Testing of New Strains of Lucerne and Lucerne Bacteria. 

Several new strains of bacteria from lucerne nodules have 
been isolated and compared with the strain now issued to farmers. 
The strain at present issued was found to be far more efficient 
than the new isolations, and in the past it has also been found 
to be superior to cultures obtained from America. Several 
strains of clover bacteria have also been tested with the object of 
improving clover by inoculation. So far, however, the clover 
bacteria already present in our soils have proved to be as effective 
as any that have been added. 

C. The Progress of Lucerne Inoculation. 

About 9,500 cultures have been issued by Messrs. Allen & 
Hanbury’s this season, as compared with some 7,000 iii 1930. 
During the past four years, during which issue of cultures has 
taken place, the acreage under lucerne in England and Wales 
has increased by 24*3 per cent. The area under lucerne in the 
Midlands and southern counties has increased by 57*9 per cent., 
and that in the south-western counties by 40 per cent. In these 
two areas lucerne is benefited by inoculation. Samples of the 
cultures as issued have been tested at Rothamsted and have 
been found to be pure and to have maintained their efficiency for 
nitrogen fixation. 

Report ok the Examxkatxqk op the Woburn Data carried 

OUT BY THE ROTHAMSTEP STATE. 

Green Manuring . 

As a development of the examination of the data provided 
for by the Society’s grant, the Chemical Department has been 
able to take up seriously the question of green manuring. An 
explanation has been found of the curious results at Woburn, 
and it is shown that green manuring is much less certain in its 
effects than most farmers suppose. There are, of course, many 
farms on which it undoubtedly answers well, but the failure at 
Woburn is not so unusual as was at first supposed. The rather 
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special conditions necessary for the success of green manuring 
are now being worked out at Rothamsted. 

How long does Lime last in the Soil ? 

The Woburn results are now giving a good deal of information 
on this important question. It is shown that a given quantity 
applied in frequent small dressings lasts longer than the same 
quantity .in large dressings given at intervals of several years, 
and that better compensation should therefore be awarded. 
Of a one-ton dressing of lime 26 per cent, was lost, but when a 
second ton was added 50 per cent, of this extra lime was lost. 
Whilst it will perhaps be difficult it should not be impossible 
to work out a better basis for valuation of unexhausted lime than 
we have at present. 

Nitrogen Content of Barley Grain. 

Some very interesting results were obtained for the nitrogen 
content of barley grain, which was found to be closely connected 
with the variation in rainfall throughout the growing-season. It 
has been demonstrated beyond doubt that additional r ainfall in 
May, June and the first half of July has the effect of lowering 
the nitrogen content, while additional rainfall in March (and 
perhaps August) probably increases the content, though this 
effect is not so marked. Knowing the rainfall, it has been found 
possible to predict with considerable accuracy the nitrogen 
content of the grain. 

This result is important because the malting value of barley 
lies chiefly in its nitrogen content. Good malting samples may 
have nitrogen contents from about 1*2 to 1*6 per cent.; samples 
above 1*8 per cent, generally serve only for grinding. 

The Woburn data show what are the factors that determine 
the nitrogen content and therefore the malting value, and they 
show how a buyer could form a useful judgment at the end of 
June of the regions where he is likely to get good samples, and 
also how a farmer could judge whether his barley is likely to be 
good or not. Experiments made under the Institute of Brewing 
Research Scheme show how far the farmer can actually control 
the nitrogen percentage of the grain. 

Yield of Wheat . 

An analysis of the 30 annual yields from 1877 to 1906 1 was 
made with a view to discovering the effect of weather on the 
variation of the crop. This analysis was undertaken on the same 
lines as the very successful analysis of wheat on BroadbaJk field 
at Rothamsted. Although the results for Woburn are not so 
satisfactory, some interesting results were obtained for the'plots 

1 The manorial dressings were reduced after 1900. < \ 
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without nitrogen. These are, broadly, that additional rainfall 
does little damage, or is perhaps actually beneficial, during the 
period from November to February, and is harmful from March 
onwards, the period of maximum damage occurring in April, 
May and June. At Rothamsted, on the other hand, winter 
rainfall was found to be harmful. 

Mastitis m Cows. 

The research work on this disease at the Institute of Animal 
Pathology, Royal Veterinary College, London, has been con¬ 
tinued during the year. 

1. Bacteriology of Mastitis . 

(а) The streptococcus most commonly associated with mastitis 
in cows has tolerably well-defined characters. Although this 
organism produces disease in the cow’s udder, there is fortunately 
no reason to believe that it is capable of causing disease in human 
beings. 

During the past year a more intensive study of mastitis 
streptococci has been pursued, and as a result it has been found 
that a number of the strains examined possessed characters 
which were strikingly different from those of the streptococci 
ordinarily present. The real importance of this observation, 
however, lies in the discovery that the strains in question were 
quite indistinguishable from certain streptococcus strains of 
human origin, a large series of which were examined for com¬ 
parison. It should be stated that most of these strains from man 
had been isolated from the throat, and that some of them were 
from actual cases of disease in human beings. There are there¬ 
fore strong grounds for surmising that the mastitis streptococci 
in question were of human origin, and that they had been 
implanted in the udder during the course of milking. Out of 
82 cases of clinically obvious streptococcus mastitis taken at 
random, bacteria of this nature were encountered in 13 cases, 
suggesting that infection of the udder with streptococci from 
man is more frequent than has been hitherto supposed. These 
13 cases occurred in widely separated parts of the country, and 
in cows which had been hand-milked. It is to be noted, however, 
that in none of these instances could any history be elicited of 
coincident disease in persons in contact. These findings are of 
importance not only to the public health officer, but also from 
the standpoint of the dairy farmer, because they emphasise the 
necessity of cleanliness in milking and of attention to the health 
of the m i l king personnel. An article giving details of these 
observations was published in the Journal of Comparative 
Pathology during 1931. 

(б) As pointed out in last year’s report to the Research Com- 
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mittee of the Society, a number of different kinds of streptococci 
can be isolated from udder milk, and for more than one reason 
it is essential to know whether given strains are to be regarded 
as potential incitants of disease or as harmless inhabitants of the 
udder. Information on this subject is now being systematically 
acquired by examining at intervals milk samples from a number 
of individual cows and making a record of the varieties of strepto¬ 
cocci present, any abnormalities in the milk, and the history of 
the animals. 

2. Different Fo?ms of Streptococcus Mastitis. 

By far the most prevalent form of streptococcus mastitis is 
that in which the course of the disease is essentially chronic and 
insidious. In this form obvious changes in the gland are some¬ 
times in abeyance for long periods, though from time to time 
acute or subacute changes may be expected to appear, especially 
at the beginning or end of lactation, or when the udder is “ over¬ 
stocked.” The disease, however, is usually progressive and leads 
to “ lightness ” or total loss of the affected quarter. On the 
other hand, clinicians have recognised a form which runs an acute 
course and which in the more severe cases may be followed by 
rapid destruction of the quarter. There is little evidence from 
the literature on the subject that the real significance of these 
clinical differences have been appreciated in the past. From the 
bacteriological work carried out at this Institute, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in the first section (Id) of this report, it has 
become evident that the clinical differences between the acute 
and chronic forms, as just defined, are dependent upon the 
presence of distinct varieties of streptococci. Such distinctions 
are clearly of the greatest importance when problems, such as 
the method of spread of infection in a herd or control of the 
disease by any system of vaccination, come up for consideration. 

3. Diagnosis . 

In the last Report to the Research Committee, attention was 
called to the fact that in attempting to diagnose those cases of 
mastitis, which are not readily detectable by clinical means, 
methods involving cultivation of the causal organism hold first , 
place. Such methods, however, may be rather cumbersome 
when they are used on a large scale. In consequence, efforts 
towards simplifying the technique have been continued during 
the past year. For this purpose a new culture medium has been 
developed and this is now being put to practical test with a 
considerable measure of success. 

4. Prevalence and Economic Importance of Mastitis. , 

Further experience has emphasised the wide prevalence:!^* 

' ’ 4 A V 
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high incidence of streptococcus mastitis. Milk samples from 
some 1,286 cows belonging to 23 herds have now been examined, 
and 503 cows (39*1 per cent.) have been found to be definitely 
infected in at least one quarter of the udder. Unfortunately, as 
pointed out in last year’s report, the disease is by no means 
confined to herds in which the general standard of cleanliness 
is low. 

In one well-managed herd of 38 cows, in which for a number 
of years great pains have been taken to control the spread of 
udder diseases, a bacteriological examination of milk samples 
showed that 6 cows (15*7 per cent.) were definitely infected. 
This instance appears to show, as might be anticipated, that 
methods which do not suffice to detect cows with latent infection, 
cannot be expected to bring about the complete elimination of 
chronic streptococcus mastitis. 

Mastitis undoubtedly causes enormous economic loss to the 
dairying industry. Apart from such effects as the diminished 
market value of the infected animal, the disease leads to a 
reduction in the yield and a depreciation in the quality of the 
milk secreted. At present, there is no clear conception as to the 
loss of milk caused in the aggregate by mastitis, but it is hoped 
that it may be possible to procure data on this point in the 
future. 

5. Control of Mastitis . 

The control measures relating to chronic streptococcus 
mastitis have been continued in accordance with the scheme 
outlined in last year’s report. Some 400 cows belonging to 
6 herds are now under observation, and it may again be said 
that the results are encouraging. In one herd originally number¬ 
ing about 70 milch cows, and from which 8 found to be infected 
at the first tests were promptly eliminated, the chronic form of 
streptococcus mastitis has not been observed for the past 
18 months. This herd, which has been recruited with home-bred 
or purchased first-calving heifers, now numbers about 80 milch 
cows. 

In three other herds, which are under control and in which a 
number of the originally infected cows still remain, only a small 
minority of previously healthy cows have had to be transferred 
to the infected group. Time alone can show to what extent 
eradication measures on these lines will be successful. 

The Economic Use oe SuoaUtBeet Tops. 

The investigation undertaken at the’Norfolk Agricultural 
Station, and outlined in the Research Committee’s report last 
year, has been continued. The experiments have been designed 
to determine the comparative feeding values of sugar-beet tops 
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and roots when fed to bullocks and when fed to sheep, and the 
manorial value of the tops when fed to sheep and when ploughed 
in. The financial return obtained under each method of disposal 
is also being investigated. 

It is realised that, in addition to the above, there are other 
problems, in connection with the disposal of sugar-beet tops, 
which require investigation. It was felt, however, that it would 
be better in the first place to deal with a few problems thoroughly 
rather than to attempt, in one series of trials, to elucidate all. 

The feeding value of the tops for fattening bullocks in yards 
was investigated by recording the live-weight increases of 10 
bullocks fed on a ration of tops, hay, and concentrates. A 
comparison with roots and with dried beet pulp was obtained 
by feeding similar groups, of 10 bullocks each, on these materials. 
For each of the three yards the basal ration of hay and con¬ 
centrates was the same, while the respective weights of tops, 
of roots and of pulp were such as to give the same calculated 
feeding value in each case. The individual bullocks in each yard 
were weighed at monthly intervals. The trial with tops ended 
in January, 1931 (when the supply of tops gave out), but the 
other two yards were continued until March, when the bullocks 
were sold fat. A detailed report will be published later, but 
meanwhile the following figures of average live-weight increase 
(in lb. per head per day) during three successive seasons may be 
of interest. 

1928-9. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

Beet Pulp.2-0 2*0 2*0 

Boots.2*5 1*6 2-0 

Beet Tops . * . . . .1*9 1-6 1*7 

Number of Bullocks in Trials . 30 29 30 

A similar trial was carried out with sheep, one pen of 
24 hoggets being fed on tops and another on roots, with a common 
basal ration of hay and concentrates. The quantities of tops 
and of roots were adjusted so as to give identical calculated food 
values. As was expected, the tops deteriorated in condition 
during the last month of the trial (January), and the pen con¬ 
suming the tops made a correspondingly poor performance. At 
least one further season must elapse before any useful conclusions 
can be drawn, and therefore publication of the figures is deferred. 

In addition to this sheep-feeding trial a further experiment 
was carried out to determine the relative manurial values of 
beet tops and of roots when sheep-folded. This was done by 
determining the yield of the succeeding barley crop. For 
purposes of comparison, further plots were included where the 
beet tops were ploughed in and carted off respectively. In this 
trial the sheep received no concentrates but only hay in addition 
to the beet tops or swedes, and no artificial manures were applied. 
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Thus the barley crop gave a direct measure of the respective 
values, in the first year, of the manurial residues. As the 
manurial values may conceivably vary according to the time of 
sheeping, two experiments were carried out. In one the folding 
and ploughing down of the tops was done in December, and in 
the other the folding and ploughing down was done in January. 
In each case the experiment was laid down on Dr. Fisher’s 
randomised block method. It is proposed to record the yields 
of successive crops upon these plots throughout a rotation, in 
order to secure complete evidence of the residual manurial values. 
Obviously the figures for one year cannot be usefully discussed. 

In the experiment last described no artificials were applied. 
A separate trial was, however, carried out in 1931, in which a 
complete dressing of artificials was used both where the beet tops 
were ploughed down and where they were carted off. The 
results were as follows :— 

Bushels. 

Tops ploughed in (mean of 10 plots) . . . 53*6 
Tops carted off ( „ „ „ ) . . 46*7 

Difference.6*9 

In 1929 the increase obtained from ploughing in the beet tops 
was 8 bushels per acre, and in 1930 it was 4 bushels. It is 
evident that the effect of season determines to some extent the 
returns obtained from the ploughing in of the tops, but that, on 
the average, their manurial value would appear to be con¬ 
siderable. 

Experiments in Hampshire. 

In view of the Society’s summer meeting at Southampton 
this year the Committee have, in consultation with the Earl of 
Radnor, Sir John Russell and Mr. Troup (Agricultural Organiser 
for Hampshire), arranged the following programme of experiments. 

I. Two experiments to investigate the effect of Sheep Folding and 
other methods of maintaining fertility on light land, with 
particular reference to a corn-growing system . 

The opinions of experienced farmers on the large chalk area 
of the south of England, though chiefly in favour of arable sheep 
as an integral part of the farming system, vary from this to the 
opposite view that arable land may be kept in fertile condition 
by the use of artificial manures alone. There is no real experi¬ 
mental evidence available, but it is interesting to note that 
information will be forthcoming from the Norfolk Agricultural 
Station on the parallel problem of the effect of sheep in conjunc¬ 
tion with the sugar-beet crop-—an experiment which is already 
being carried out in conjunction with the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 
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In view of the diversity of opinion both of practical and 
scientific men, and the publicity given to the view that corn¬ 
growing on mechanised lines is a practical solution of the problem 
of arable farming in this area, it would seem to be important to 
obtain basic and reliable information on the question, and also 
information on the effect of ploughing in green crops or straw 
as a substitute for sheep-folding. 

The experiments have been discussed and the technique agreed 
upon by members of the Staff of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station. 

The diverse views result partly from the extreme variation 
of land overlying the chalk and for this reason the experiments 
are being repeated at various centres. In both experiments the 
effect of the different treatments will be measured on at least 
the two succeeding crops—the first of which will in every case 
be a cereal. 

First Experiment .—In a root crop of swedes, kale, or swedes 
and kale, to be followed, if possible, by two com crops— 

Plot 1. Folded by sheep fed with concentrates. 

Plot 2. Folded by sheep fed with concentrates and straw 
added. 

Plot 3. Roots carted off and no manure applied for succeed¬ 
ing crops. 

Plot 4. Roots carted off and nitrogen, phosphates and potash 
applied in the following spring. 

Plot 5. Roots carted off and nitrogen, phosphates and potash 
plus straw applied in the following spring. 

Plot 3 is the control, and Plots 1, 4, and 5 contrast the effects 
of sheep-folding, of a complete dressing of artificials, and of 
the same artificial dressing plus an equivalent amount of organic 
matter in the form of straw. Straw is chosen as a convenient 
form of organic matter, but also because it is likely to be the 
most economic to use under conditions of increased cereal pro¬ 
duction, particularly when its market value is depressed after 
harvesting with a combine harvester. Plot 2 is included because 
there is evidence (which requires confirmation) that after sheep¬ 
folding nitrogen is washed out of the soil before it can be used 
by the corn crop, and that this loss may be reduced by the 
addition of straw. 

Another plot has been added in which the crop has been 
carted off, and the same dressing of straw as in Plot 5 added 
and ploughed in, but no artificial dressing given. By this 
addition some measure of the effect of the addition of oigahio 
matter alone will be possible, as compared with a complete 
artificial dressing (Plot 4), and of the combined effect of the two 
(Plot 5). It is not proposed to use a dressing of artificials 
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equivalent to the amounts of nitrogen, phosphate and potash 
returned to the land in Plot 1, in the case of Plots 4 and 5, but 
a straightforward mixture which would be recommended in 
normal farming practice. 

A crop has been used for the experiment which could be folded 
before Christmas. 

This experiment is being carried out very accurately with 
small plots at the Farm Institute, Sparsholt, in a “ Latin Square ” 
(each plot repeated five times), and on larger plots of a quarter 
or half an acre each in two “ randomised blocks ” at four other 
centres, Homdean, Andover, East Tytherley and Odiham. 

Second, Experiment .—On land in com to be followed by a 
second com crop, trefoil seed being sown in the spring, and the 
yield of the second com crop being measured :— 

Plot 1. Trefoil sown and ploughed in, in autumn, complete 
dressing of artificials before succeeding crop. 

Plot 2. Trefoil sown and ploughed in, in autumn, no artificials. 

Plot 3. Trefoil sown as in Plots 1 and 2 and folded by sheep— 
complete dressing of artificials before succeeding 
crop. 

Plot 4. As Plot 3, but no artificials. 

Plot 5, No seeds sown, no artificials. 

Plot 6. No seeds sown, complete dressing of artificials before 
succeeding crop. 

Plot 5 is the control, and the residual effect of artificials alone 
or in addition to the green crop either ploughed in or folded off, 
and of these last treatments without artificials are contrasted. 

The plots have been uniformly treated for the succeeding crop, 
which will also be weighed. 

Trefoil is chosen as a green crop because of its cheapness— 
the seed is inexpensive and no extra cultivations are req uir ed. 
The experiment was started in the past spring, and the first 
results should be available in the 1932 corn crop. 

The same technique in regard to plots and centres is being 
carried out as in the first experiment* 

This experiment is being repeated at eight centres, a mix ture 
of trefoil and Italian ryegrass being substituted at some for 
pure trefoil. 

H. Experiments on Lucerne. 

A crop such as lucerne is needed in the area, both as a source 
of hay and of greenstuff during the early summer droughts which 
often occur. It is not widely sown because of the uncertainty 
of obtaining a “ stand,” and while there has been a good deal 
of investigation on such points as inoculation of seed, variety 
of seed, addition of lime, and method of sowing, it is clear that. 
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further points of treatment and management require investigation. 
There are indications that some of the most important are those 
set out below, on which it is sought to get evidence which is at 
present not available. 

On all plots any lime deficiency in the soil has been made 
good. A Hungarian strain of seed called “ Bekesisaba 55 (recom¬ 
mended by the Director of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany) has been used in preference to “ Provence ” ; seed was 
inoculated and broadcast under a cover crop in April. 

First Series .—25 lb. of lucerne and 1£ bushels spring oats 
sown per acre. 

The plots manured as follows:— 

Plot 1. Potash only. 

Plot 2. Phosphate only. 

Plot 3. Potash and Phosphate. 

Plot 4. Potash + Phosphate + Nitrogen. 

Bor observation purposes, half of each of the plots will be 
cut for hay in July and the other half cut when the oats are ready 
for harvest. 

Second Series. —bushels spring oats drilled as cover crop. 

Plot 1. 25 lb. lucerne seed broadcast per acre. 

Plot 2. 25 lb. lucerne plus 4 lb. cocksfoot broadcast per 
acre. 

Plot 3. 25 lb. lucerne plus 4 lb. Italian ryegrass broadcast 
per acre. 

All plots received a “ complete ” dressing of artificials, and 
will be cut in July. 

Third Series . 

Plot 1. 25 lb. lucerne seed broadcast in spring oats and 
cut in July. 

Plot 2. 25 lb. lucerne seed and 2 lb. rape broadcast and 
run over by sheep when rape is ready. 

Both plots received a “ complete ” dressing of artificials. 

Plots are of J acre each, and in duplicate. 

This experiment was put down at four centres in 1931, viz., 
Wickham, Hatchwarren, Andover and Ashley (Series 1 and 2 
only). Results should be available in 1932. Pour new centres 
will be established in 1932, using Provence lucerne and including, 
in the Eirst Series, plots with farmyard manure. 

Grass Laio> Experiments. 

Owing to the curtailment of their grant for the current year 
the Committee have had to defer for the present the further 
Grassland Experiments which it was proposed to conduct in 
Leicestershire. 
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II.—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN 1930. 

The annual review of the research work of the year in the 
principal branches of agricultural science and economics, prepared 
under the direction of the Committee, was issued in December. 
The distribution to members making application and by sales 
to the public amounted to upwards of 4,000 copies. 

Professor R. G. Stapledon replaced Professor Engledow as 
the contributor on Crops and Plant Breeding. Otherwise the 
panel of contributors was the same as for the previous year. 

III.—MEDAL AND PRIZE FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 

Two essays were submitted for the Medal and Prize offered 
annually by the Society for original research. Sir John Russell 
and Mr. W. Burkitt, who kindly acted as adjudicators, reported 
favourably on that submitted by Mr. E. Lorrain Smith, M.A., 
and entitled “ The Migration of Farmers in relation to the 
Economic Development of Great Britain since 1830.” The 
Committee recommended that the Council should award the 
Silver Medal and Prize to Mr. Lorrain Smith. 

It has been decided to repeat the offer of the Medal and Prize 
for Competition in 1932 under the same conditions. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I.—Legislation. 

AGmouLTUEAL interests are considerably affected by Acts of 
Parliament passed in 1931. 

The Ancient Monuments Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 6, c, 16), 
only requires a short notice. It provides for the preparation and 
confirmation by the Commissioners of Works of schemes for the 
purpose of preserving the amenities of any ancient monument. 
Every preservation scheme must under Section 1 define, by 
reference to a map annexed, the area to which the scheme is 
applicable (called “ the controlled area ”), and may provide for 
the prohibition or restriction of the erection of buildings, struc¬ 
tures and other works above ground within the controlled area, 
for the prohibition or restriction of the felling of trees, quarrying 
and excavations within the controlled area and for otherwise 
restricting the use of land within the controlled area, to such 
extent as may appear to the Commissioners to be expedient for 
the purpose of preserving the amenities of the monument^ Any 
person whose property is injuriously affected by a preservation 
scheme is entitled to obtain compensation in respect thereof 
from the Commissioners, subject to the provisions of the Second 
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Schedule to the Act which require notice of a claim for compensa¬ 
tion to be made within three months from the date on which 
the scheme comes into force and refer any disputes as to the 
compensation to arbitration under the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. The First Schedule 
to the Act contains provisions as to confirmation, variation and 
revocation of Preservation Schemes which amongst other things 
provide that before confirmation by the Commissioners any 
scheme shall be advertised and opportunity given to persons 
affected to state objections and modifications required, which 
must be considered by the Commissioners before they confirm 
the scheme. 

The Housing (Rural Workers) Amendment Act, 1931 (21 & 
22 Geo. 5, c. 22), extends the time for applying for assistance 
to local authorities for grants or loans under the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act, 1926, to October 1,1936, in lieu of October 1,1931. 

The Finance Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, c. 28), contains 
provisions for the imposition of a land tax which are many and 
complicated but which need only be dealt with in this article 
so far as they may affect agricultural land. Part HI of the Act 
imposes for the financial year ending March 31, 1934, and each 
subsequent financial year a tax, to be called “ land value tax,” 
at the rate of one penny for each pound of the land value of 
every land unit. By Section 11, Subsection 1, the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue are to cause to be ascertained the land value 
of every “ land unit ” (which means generally every piece of 
land in separate occupation), that is to say, the amount which 
the fee simple thereof with vacant possession might have been 
expected to realise upon a sale in the open market upon the 
valuation date, upon the assumption that (a) there were not 
upon or in the unit (i) any buildings, erections, or works except 
roads, and except works executed for agricultural purposes, and 
except any buildings, erections, and works in so far as they are 
necessary for the .reclamation of land or the protection thereof 
from flooding or for maintaining the stability of the unit; 
(ii) anything growing on the unit except grass and except any 
heather, gorse, sedge or other natural growth, and in the case 
of agricultural land, except also hedges and trees; (b) the sale 
price had been computed without taking into account (i) the 
value of any minerals as such, or the value of any mineral way- 
leaves ,* (ii) the felling value of any trees ; (iii) the value of any 
shooting or fishing rights; (iv) the value of any tillages or 
manure, or of any improvements specified in paragraphs (20) to 
(27) of the First Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, 
being tillages, manure or improvements for which any sum would 
by law or custom be payable to an outgoing tenant; (c). the 
sale, save as hereinbefore stated, included all property and righte 
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which, if the unit had been conveyed at the valuation date, 
would, by virtue of Subsection 1 of Section 62 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, have been deemed to be included in the 
conveyance; (d) that the unit was free from any incumbrance 
(not including tithe or tithe rent-charge) except certain incum¬ 
brances mentioned in the First Schedule to the Act, which 
include easements, rights of common, customary rights, liability 
for repair or maintenance of embankments or sea walls, &c. By 
Subsection 2 of Section 11 where at any valuation date any land 
comprises agricultural land the Commissioners, in addition to 
ascertaining the land value of the unit, are to cause to be ascer¬ 
tained the cultivation value of the agricultural land comprised 
therein, that is to say the land value (a) if there had been a 
restriction imposed by law on the user of the agricultural land 
permanently prohibiting its use for any other than agricultural 
purposes of the class for which it was actually used at the valua¬ 
tion date, and (b) it had not been assumed that there were not 
upon or in the unit any agricultural cottages or agricultural 
buildings used solely in connection with these agricultural 
purposes. By Section 12 the Commissioners are to keep records 
of (a) the description of the unit, (6) the amount of the land 
value thereof, and (c) the amount of the cultivation value of any 
agricultural land comprised therein. Section 14 provides for 
objections to and appeals from valuations by the owner of any 
land unit, the latter being to one of the panel of referees appointed 
under Act I of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, whose decision 
will be final subject to an appeal on a point of law by special 
case to the High Court. By Section 18, Subsection 1, for the 
purposes of the charge of the tax the land value of every land 
unit not being a unit in respect of which a cultivation value is 
shown will be reduced either (a) by an amount equal to four 
times the land value of the unit for income tax purposes (i.e. t 
for income tax under Schedule A of the Income Tax Act, 1918), 
or (6) by an amount equal to seven-eighths of the land value of 
the unit whichever is the less, and by Subsection 2 for the 
purposes of the charge of the tax the land value of every land 
unit in respect of which a cultivation value is shown will be 
reduced either (a) by the amount of the cultivation value, or 
( b ) by the amount by which the land value would have been 
reduced under the last foregoing subsection if no cultivation 
value had been shown by the entries relating to the unit, which¬ 
ever is the greater. The result of these provisions appears to 
be that land with a cultivation value exceeding its value for 
other purposes will be relieved from the land tax altogether, or 
in cases where such value for other purposes exceeds the cultiva¬ 
tion value will only be liable to the extent of its value above 
the cultivation value. In this part of the Act the expression 
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“ Agricultural land ” means land and buildings with respect to 
which, by reason of Subsection 2 of Section 67 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929, no particulars are included in any valu¬ 
ation list, or which are deemed under that subsection to have 
no rateable value for the purposes of the list, but also includes 
any farmhouse occupied in connection with such land as aforesaid 
and any agricultural cottage so occupied which is on or contiguous 
to that land; and “ agricultural purposes ” means (a) the use 
of land as arable, meadow or pasture ground, or for a plantation 
or a wood or for the growth of saleable underwood, or in relation 
to land exceeding one quarter of an acre, for poultry farming, 
(6) the use of land as market gardens, nursery ground, or orchards, 
(c) the use of land as cottage gardens exceeding one quarter of an 
acre, or as allotments, including allotment gardens within the 
meaning of the Allotments Act, 1922. By Section 28 on the occa¬ 
sion of (a) any transfer or sale of the fee simple of land, (6) the 
grant of any lease of land for a term of seven or more years, (c) any 
transfer or sale of any such lease it is the duty of the transferee, 
lessee, or proposed lessee to produce to the Commissioners the 
instrument of which the transfer is effected, or the lease, granted 
or agreed to be granted as the case may be. Failure to do so 
will render him liable to a penalty. The Commissioners will 
affix the denoting stamp upon due production of an instrument. 
It has been announced that the valuation of land for the purposes 
of this Act is not to be proceeded with, having regard to the 
present financial position of the country, but this Act remains 
on the Statute book and may be made use of when circumstances 
have altered. 

The Beet Sugar Industry (Assistance) Act, 1931 (21 & 
22 Geo. 5, c. 35), by Section 1 provides for the making of advances 
to certain manufacturers of British beet sugar in respect of sugar 
manufactured by them from home-grown beet during the period 
of one year commencing on October 1, 1931. The maximum 
quantity of sugar in respect of which advances may be made in 
respect of each scheduled factory is 300,000 cwt., and it is 
provided that an advance will not be made under this section 
unless the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries is satisfied that, 
the price paid or agreed to be paid to the grower of the beet 
represents a rate not less than the price per ton specified in the 
Second Schedule to the Act which fixes the minimum price at 
38a. per ton calculated according to the rules therein laid down. 

The Housing (Rural Authorities) Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, 
c. 39), by Section 1 empowers the Minister of Health, on the 
recommendations of a committee appointed by him for the 
purposes of the Act, to undertake to make special contributions 
towards the expenses to be incurred by certain Rural District 
Councils in providing houses in the agricultural parishes of their 
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districts for agricultural workers and persons of substantially the 
same economic condition. Contributions are only to be made 
to Rural" Councils who have, before November 30, 1931, made 
application to the Committee for the purpose and satisfied the 
C ommit tee that their financial resources are insufficient to enable 
them, without assistance, to make adequate provision in the 
agricultural parishes of their districts for meeting the need for 
houses of such agricultural workers and other persons. A con¬ 
tribution under this section will be such sum payable annually 
for a period of 40 years in respect of each house as the Minister 
on the recommendation of the Committee may determine to be 
appropriate to the circumstances and will be in addition to 
contributions payable under the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924, or under Section 34 of the Housing Act, 1930. The 
rents to be charged by a council for the houses in respect of 
which contributions are made are not to exceed such sums as 
may be deter mine d by the Minister in accordance with recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee. 

The Agricultural Produce (Grading and Marking) Amendment 
Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, c. 40), by Section 4 provides penalties 
of imprisonment or fine to be imposed on any person who uses 
in connection with any article any mark or description of such 
a character or in such manner as to be calculated by reason of 
the resemblance of that mark or description to a grade designa¬ 
tion mark or to any prescribed part of a grade designation mark 
or by reason of that mark or description being or incorporating 
the words c< national mark ” or otherwise to lead to a false belief 
that the article is an article of a class to which designations 
indicating quality have been prescribed by regulations made 
under statutory powers. 

The Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, 
c. 41), by Part I empowers the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to acquire and hold land for use as demonstration 
farms and also to acquire land for purposes of reconditioning by 
reclamations, drainage or other work necessary to enable it to 
be satisfactorily and economically used for agricultural purposes. 
Part II empowers the Minister to provide small holdings with 
financial assistance for unemployed persons and for agricultural 
workers applying, being or having been members of His Majesty’s 
Forces; also to provide allotments not exceeding one acre for, 
unemployed persons and to defray losses incurred, by local 
authorities in providing allotment gardens for unemployed 
persons and to make grants for assisting in the provision of seeds, 
fertilisers and equipment for unemployed persons. As it has 
been announced that this Act is not to be brought into operation 
at present it has been thought unnecessary to state its provisions 
more in detail. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, c. 42), 
was passed to enable schemes to be made for regulating the 
marketing of agricultural products, to confer powers upon boards 
and other bodies in connection with or acting for purposes 
connected with such schemes, to establish agricultural marketing 
funds for the purpose of making loans thereout to the boards 
aforesaid, to encourage agricultural co-operation, research and 
education, and to provide for purposes connected with the 
matters aforesaid. By Section 1, a scheme regplating the 
marketing of an agricultural product by the producers thereof 
may be submitted to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who may approve the scheme after considering objections and 
representations duly made in respect thereto and after holding 
such inquiries (if any) as he thinks fit and making such modifica¬ 
tions as he thinks proper. Any inquiry under this section will 
be held by a competent and impartial person appointed by the 
Minister and in accordance with rules made by him for the 
purpose. If the Minister is satisfied that the scheme with 
modifications (if any) made by him will conduce to the more 
efficient production and marketing of the regulated product he 
may, after consultation with the Board of Trade, lay before each 
House of Parliament a draft of the scheme, and if each House 
resolves that the scheme shall be approved the Minister .will 
make an order approving the scheme in terms of the draft and 
the scheme will then come into force on the date specified in the 
order. By Section 2 every scheme must provide for the registra¬ 
tion of every producer who makes application for that purpose 
and must constitute a board to administer the scheme to be 
composed of elected representatives of registered producers. By 
Section 3 a scheme will require a poll of the registered producers 
to be taken within a specified time on the question whether the 
scheme shall remain in force. If the poll shows that there have 
voted in favour of the scheme remaining in force, [a) not less 
than two-thirds of the total number of registered producers 
voting on the poll, and (b) registered producers who are capable 
of producing not less than two-thirds of the quantity of the 
regulated product which all the registered producers voting on 
the poll are capable of producing, the provisions of the scheme 
will come into operation at the expiration of what is called “ the 
suspensory period,” i,e., a period beginning from the date w bm 
the scheme is approved and ending at the expiration of such 
period (not being less than one month or more than two months) 
commencing on the date of the declaration of the result of the 
initial poll as may be provided by the scheme. In any other 
case the scheme will cease to have effect at the date on which 
the result of the poll is declared Section 4 provides tfaaVas 
soon as practicable after any scheme comes into force, the boani\ 
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is to publish in newspapers a form of application for registration 
as a producer under the scheme. Section 5 states that matters 
may be included in a scheme under the Act for the regulation 
of marketing and encouragement of co-operation, education and 
research in respect of the regulated product. They include 
(amongst other things) power to the board to buy the regulated 
product and produce such commodities therefrom as may be 
specified in the scheme and to sell, grade, advertise, &c., the 
regulated product and any commodity so produced ; provision 
for requiring registered producers to sell the regulated product 
or any kind, variety or grade thereof or such quantity thereof as 
may be dete rmine d by the board only to or through the agency 
of the board; power to the board to buy and to sell or let for 
hire to registered producers anything required for the production, 
adaptation for sale, or sale of the regulated product; power to 
the board to regulate sales of the regulated product by any 
registered producer by determining for a period (i) the kind, 
variety or grade of the product which may be sold, (ii) the price, 
below or above which, the terms on which, and the persons to, 
or through the agency of whom the product or any kind, variety, 
grade or quantity thereof may be sold ; provision for regulating 
the maimer in which the regulated product or any kind, variety 
or quantity thereof is to be graded by registered producers or 
the manner in which the regulated product is to be marked, 
packed, stored, adapted for sale, insured, advertised or trans¬ 
ported ; provision for requiring registered producers to furnish 
to the board estimates, returns, accounts and other information ; 
provision for enabling the board to encourage agricultural 
co-operation, research and education. By Section 6 every 
scheme is to provide (amongst other things) for requiring that 
no sale of the regulated product should be made by any producer 
who is not either a registered producer or a person exempted 
from registration by the provisions of the scheme; for exempting 
from all or any of the provisions of the scheme producers and 
sales of such classes or descriptions as may be specified in the 
scheme or determined by the board; for requiring the board 
to impose on any registered producer who contravenes any 
provision of the scheme such monetary penalties as may be 
specified. Any producer who sells the regulated product in 
contravention of the provisions of a scheme is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £5 or on conviction on indict¬ 
ment to a fine not exceeding £200, and in either case to an 
additional sum not exceeding half the price at which the product 
was sold. By Section 7 every scheme must provide for the 
establishment of a fund to be controlled by the board and used 
for the payment of any moneys required for the operation of the 
scheme; for enabling the board to recover from registered 
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producers contributions to the fund necessary for the operation 
of the scheme. By Section 8 a contract of which neither the 
making nor the performance was, at the time the contract was 
made, prohibited by or under any scheme in force under the 
Act, will not be void and unenforceable by reason that at the 
time for performance the performance thereof is so prohibited. 
By Section 9 the Minister is to appoint a “consumers’ com¬ 
mittee ” and “ a committee of investigation ” to consider and 
report to the Minister on schemes, and if it is reported that 
any provisions of a scheme or any act or omission of a board 
administering a scheme is contrary to the interests of consumers 
of the regulated product, or to the interest of any persons affected 
by the scheme, the Minister may make amendments in, or revoke, 
the scheme. Section 11 provides, for the purpose of making 
loans to boards administering schemes under the Act, ,for the 
establishment and maintenance of an Agricultural Marketing 
Fund to be administered and controlled by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and contributed to out of public 
moneys. The Act by Section 15 enables the Minis ter to con¬ 
stitute Agricultural Marketing Reorganisation Committees 
charged with the duty of preparing schemes for regulating the 
marketing of such agricultural products as the Minister may 
direct, and when any scheme has been prepared by a Commission 
the Minister is to take steps to bring the scheme to the notice 
of the producers concerned. “ Agricultural product ” in the 
Act is defined as including “ any product of agriculture or horti¬ 
culture and any article of food or drink wholly or partly manu¬ 
factured or derived from any such product, and fleeces and the 
aTnnft of animals.” 

The Improvement of Live Stock (Licensing of Bulls) Act, 
1931 (21 & 22 Geo. 5, c. 43), by Section 1 makes it unlawful, 
subject to the provisions of the Act and after the appointed day, 
to keep a bull which has attained the prescribed age unless a 
licence or permit in respect of the bull is, for the time being, in 
force under the Act; or unless the bull attained the prescribed 
age before the appointed day; and any person keeping a bull 
in contravention of the section is liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding £5 in case of first offence or £20 in ease 
of a second or subsequent offence. A person will be deemed to 
keep a bull if he owns the bull or has the bull in his possession 
or custody. By Section 2, on application made in the prescribed 
manner, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries will, on pay¬ 
ment of the prescribed fee (not exceeding 5a.) and if satisfied 
that the prescribed conditions as to inspection and marketing 
have been complied with, grant in the prescribed form to the 
owner of the, bull (a) a licence to keep the bull for breeding 
. purposes, or (b) a permit to keep the bull for any other purpose. 
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A licence may be revoked if the bull appears to the Minister to 
be of defective or inferior conformation and likely to beget 
defective or inferior progeny or is permanently affected with any 
contagious or infectious disease or with any other disease render¬ 
ing the bull unsuitable for breeding purposes. Section 3 provides 
for c hang e of ownership of a bull and duration of a licence or 
permit. The licence or permit will remain in force (a) until it 
is revoked or becomes void, or {b) the bull dies or is castrated, 
or (c) the bull has been outside Great Britain for a consecutive 
period of 14 days or (d) in the case of a permit the period specified 
therein expires. Section 6 empowers the Minister after the 
appointed day to require that any bull which has attained the 
prescribed age and in respect of which no licence or permit is 
in force to be slaughtered or castrated. By Section 9 no bull 
brought to Great Britain from any part of Ireland may be moved 
alive out of the wharf where it is landed if it has been marked 
with a mark prescribed under the laws of the Irish Free State 
or Northern Ireland for signifying that an application has been 
made under those laws for a licence in respect of the bull which 
licence has been refused. By Section 13 “ the appointed day ” 
in the application of the Act to England means such day not 
earlier than three years after the passing of the Act as may be 
appointed by the Minister. 

II.— Decisions or the Courts. 

1. Landlord and Tenant —In Ware v. Davies (101 L.J.K.B. 1), 
a question arose as to the right of a tenant who held a farm by 
successive tenancies beginning in 1912, in 1918 and 1925 under 
different landlords, to compensation under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, for temporary pasture laid down by him 
on land formerly permanent pasture ploughed up by him under 
the-Defence of the Realm Regulations. The farm was originally 
all permanent pasture. In 1917 the tenant was required by the 
Glamorgan War Agricultural Executive Committee to plough up 
and sow with com two of his fields. He complied with this 
requirement and subsequently laid down the said fields as tem¬ 
porary pasture. He left the farm in 1930 on a notice to quit 
and on outgoing claimed compensation under the . Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923, for the improvement of laying down to 
temporary pasture. A County Court Judge on a case stated by 
an arbitrator* held that the tenant had no enforceable claim 
against the landlord in respect of this item as the original altera¬ 
tion in the nature of the holding was made under emergency 
legisation and also that the restoration of the holding to its 
original condition was not an “ improvement 75 within the meaning 
of the Act. The Court of Appeal held that the claim was enforce¬ 
able as coming within the exact words of paragraph 28 of Part III 
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of the Act of 1923. The tenancy was to be deemed to have 
commenced for this purpose from 1918, that being the date when 
a new tenancy commenced with arable fields on the farm. 

Rigby v. Waugh's Executors (100 L.J.K.B. 259) was an 
interesting case arising under Section 26, Subsection 1, of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, which provides that any current 
and unexpired notice to quit a farm shall be null and void on 
the making of a contract of sale of the holding “unless the 
tenant has prior to such contract of sale, by writing, agreed that 
such notice shall be valid.” It was held that an agreement that 
the notice shall be valid need not be in the express words of the 
subsection. The landlords of such a holding gave the tenant 
notice to quit, stating that they contemplated selling the property, 
and the tenant replied by letter acknowledging the receipt of 
the notice to quit and continuing “ We are sorry to quit and 
will give up possession of the farm and buildings ” on the dates 
mentioned in the notices to quit. It was held that this was an 
agreement that the notice should be valid within the meaning 
of the subsection and in consequence the tenant having quitted 
under a valid notice to quit was entitled to compensation for 
disturbance, which the landlords had disputed on the ground 
that the tenant had not quitted under a valid notice to quit. 

An unreported case of Frost v. Wood decided at the Oxford 
Assizes on May 27, 1931, is of some importance. The questions 
arose upon a contract of sale made with the plaintiff on Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1930, for the sale of certain ricks containing 47 tons 
of hay at a price of £72 10s., of which £62 10s. was paid at the 
date of the contract. The tenancy came to an end in consequence 
of a notice to quit on September 29, 1930. The plaintiff after 
the termination of the tenancy proceeded to remove the hay 
until steps were taken by the defendants, the owners of the 
farm, to stop him doing so on the ground that the plaintiff 
had no right to the hay and no property therein had passed to 
him in consequence of Section 31 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, which provides that when notice has been given to 
terminate the tenancy of a holding the tenant shall not, subject 
to any agreement to the contrary, at any time after the date of 
the notice sell or remove from the holding any hay or straw or 
roots grown in the last year of the tenancy unless and until he 
has given the landlord or incoming tenant a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity of agreeing to purchase, on the termination of the tenancy, 
at its fair market value or such other value as is provided by 
the contract of tenancy such hay or straw or roots. The hay 
in this case was grown in the last year of the tenincy and no 
reasonable opportunity of agreeing to purchase the hay at a fair 
market value at the termination of the tenancy was given to* 
the landlord or incoming tenant. The question then was wh&fcber. 
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this section affected the rights of the plaintiff, who did not know 
any of the facts, by creating an absolute illegality in the case 
of a sale in contravention of the section which is good against 
everybody, however ignorant the purchaser may be that any 
breach of law has been committed by the tenant. The plaintiff 
contended that the obligation imposed by the section on the 
tenant in relation to the landlord is in the nature of a personal 
right between the two parties unless the purchaser is aware that 
a breach of the law is committed. This contention prevailed, 
and Mr. Justice Wright held that the plaintiff was not debarred 
from claiming that the property in the hay passed to him and 
was accordingly entitled to claim damages from the defendants 
for preventing his removal of it. 

In a Scottish case of Sharp v. Thomson ([1930] S.C. 1002) 
it was proved in an action brought by the landlord of a farm 
(about half of which was arable) against the tenant for payment 
of rent that a lade bringing water to the threshing mill had been 
damaged and rendered useless owing to the displacement of its 
banks, caused by a fall of trees blown down in a storm. The 
lade was essential to the proper enjoyment of the farm as an 
arable farm. Under the lease the tenant was obliged to maintain 
the lade in a good and sufficient state of repair and cleanliness. 
Neither party repaired the damage. The rent of the farm was 
£135. The tenant maintained that as he had been deprived of 
the full enjoyment of the subjects let he was entitled to an 
abatement of rent. The Court held that as the tenant had been 
deprived of the beneficial use of a material part of the subjects 
let he was entitled to an abatement. Two of the judges so held 
on the ground that under the clause in the lease obliging him 
to maintain the lade he was bound to execute ordinary repairs 
only but not to make good extensive damage arising from 
unexpected causes, and the other Judge on the ground that the 
damage arose from a cause altogether outside the contemplation 
of the parties. 

2. Income Tax and Rates .—In Gtomly (Lord) v. Wightman 
(145 L.T. 446) a question arose as to the liability of the owner 
of a stud farm for income tax. He was assessed to income tax 
under Schedule B in respect of the occupation of land, but he 
also made an income from fees paid for the services of stallions 
and he was assessed in respect of these fees under Schedule D. 
In an appeal against this assessment it was held that as there 
was a practice of earning the fees this constituted a business 
separately assessable under Schedule D, and that it was not to 
be treated afe part of the composite undertaking of breeding and 
racing horses. 

Although there have been many decisions on the derating 
of industrial and freight transport undertakings under the Local 
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Government Act, 1929, there appears to have been only one 
reported case in 1931 in which any question arose in respect of the 
derating of agricultural land under the Act, namely the Scottish 
case of Douglas v. Edinburgh assessor ([1931] S.C. 407), where it 
was held that a dwelling-house within and occupied with a 
market garden of 16J acres should be entered as one property 
in the Valuation Roll as agricultural land and heritages, notwith¬ 
standing the size of the house, which might in the circumstances 
be regarded as an adjunct of the market garden, just as a farm¬ 
house is regarded as an adjunct of a farm. 

In Morse v. Ouse Drainage Board ([1931] 1 K.B. 109; 100 
L.J.K.B. 238) it was held that a Drainage Board, which has 
issued a distress to recover a sum unpaid in respect of drainage 
rates from an owner of land within the area of the Board is not 
limited to levying distress on such of the landowner’s goods as 
may be f ound on the land within the area of the Board, but may 
seize goods of the defaulting landowner in whatever part of the 
realm of England they may be found. 

3. Stock. —In Nethaway v. Brewer ([1931] 2 K.B. 459; 
100 L.J.K.B. 524) it was held that the proviso to Article 1 of 
the Transit of Animals (Amendment) Order, 1930 (S.R. & O. 
1930, No. 702), which excepts from the necessity of cleansing 
and disinfection, as there prescribed, vehicles carrying animals 
"making consecutive journeys on any one day between the 
same two points ” applies to consecutive journeys in opposite 
directions; and therefore a dealer who conveyed lambs to 
market from his own premises in a motor van and then, having 
removed the lambs, placed a calf in the van for conveyance from 
the market to his own premises without having cleansed or 
disinfected the van, was protected by the proviso. 

Arnei v. Paterson ([1931] A.C. 560; 100 L.J.P.C. 161) was 
an interesting case on the liability of the owners of dogs for 
sheep worrying. Two dogs belonging to different owners joined 
in worrying a flock of sheep belonging to. the plaintiff and killed 
and injured several of them. An action to recover damages 
was brought against the owners of the dogs under the Dogs 
Act, 1906, and was defended by one of the owners only. It was 
held that the Dogs Act, 1906, imposed liability on the owner of a 
dog for the injury done to sheep, and when once the liability under 
that Act was established the ordinary measure of damages had to 
be applied, and as the two dogs were acting together each owner 
was liable for the whole damage because each dog in the eye of 
the law did the whole damage. 

In Bligh v. Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (47 Times 
L.R. 492) the plaintiff was an owner of pedigree Friesian cattle 
which became infected with foot and mouth disease. The 
Minister provisionally decided that it was not a case for slaughter. 
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but was a case for isolation, which would have caused expense 
to the plaintiff together with possible risk of losing his stock. 
Subsequently, however, after certain conversations between the 
Government inspector and the plaintiff the Minister decided to 
have the cattle valued and slaughtered. The cattle were valued 
on behalf of the Minister on a commercial and not a pedigree 
basis at £993 ; notice of this valuation was given to the plaintiff 
and he signed this valuation form. The cattle were slaughtered 
on the following day and the plaintiff was paid the sum of £993. 
He did not give within fourteen days as required by clause 39 
of the Animals (Transit and General) Order, 1912, a counter¬ 
notice that he disputed the valuation. Afterwards the plaintiff 
claimed from the Minister the difference between £993 and the 
pedigree value which was agreed at the trial to be £2,162. The 
claim was based {inter alia) on the provision in Section 16, 
Subsection 2, of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, that “ the 
value 99 of the slaughtered animals should be paid as compensa¬ 
tion. It was held that as the plaintiff and the Minister had 
agreed that the valuation should be on a commercial basis the 
agreement was binding and the claim of the plaintiff therefore 
failed. 

Dobell & Co. v. Barber & Oarratt ([1931] 1 K.B. 219; 100 
L. J.K.B. 65) was a case relating to the sale of feeding stuff which 
turned out to be adulterated. The plaintiffs and the defendants 
were merchants, both dealing largely in cattle foods. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1929, the defendants sold to the plaintiffs a large 
quantity of linseed cattle cake. A bank had a lien on the goods 
and ordered the sale. Cattle which ate the linseed cake became 
seriously ill and it was found that the cake contained castor-seed 
mixed with the linseed and that the cattle had suffered from 
castor poisoning. The plaintiffs had to pay their sub-purchasers 
damages and they claimed a declaration that on the sale of the 
cake warranties under Section 2, Subsection 2, of the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1926, were implied that the cake did 
not contain castor-seed, and that it was suitable food for cattle. 
They claimed damages for breach of the statutory warranty. 
The cate in question came from India and, as there had been 
trouble in the trade with such cake of Indian manufacture, the 
defendants at the time of sale were unwilling to give any war¬ 
ranties. The material words of the contract were e< The cake is 
sold tel quel in all respects but Grmerod & Fairweather 9 s analysis, 
for which sellers accept no responsibility is . . . castor free." 
It was held (1) that the linseed cake was sold by the defendants 
to the plaintiffs for use as food for cattle within the meaning of 
Section 2, Subsection 2, of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
1926, and was therefore sold subject to the warranty implied 
by the subsection; (2) that the sellers were not protected by 
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Section 24 of the Act of 1926, which excludes the application 
of the Act to the sale of an article used as a food for cattle where 
the sale is in exercise of a statutory power, to enforce a right 
or to satisfy a claim or lien, or where the sale is made by a sheriff ; 
and (3) that the plaintiffs were entitled to include in their damages 
for breach of warranty the sums which they themselves had had 
to pay to the sub-purchasers. 

4. Produce.—Lyons 6s Co . v. Keating ([1931] 2 K.B. 535; 
100 L.J.K.B. 513) was a case relating to the sale of artificial 
cream under the designation of c< cream.” The Artificial Cream 
Act, 1929, by Section 1, Subsection 1, provides that “ no person 
shall sell or offer or expose for sale for human consumption under 
a description or designation including the word ‘ cream ’ any 
substance purporting to be a cream or artificial cream as defined 
in this Act unless ... (a) the substance is cream as defined in 
this Act.” The defendants were convicted by justices upon 
informations that they had contravened the above section by 
selling or exposing for sale articles for human consumption 
purporting to contain a substance under the designation of 
“ cream,” which in fact was not “ cream ” as defined in the Act. 
It appeared from the evidence that the sales were of confectionery 
described in the one case as “ cream-filled ” and in the other as 
a ee Cream sandwich (vanilla filled).” The appeals against the 
conviction were allowed, for the Court held that, looking at the 
Artificial Cream Act, 1926, as a whole, it was plain that the 
statute dealt with the sale of cream or artificial cream simplicity . 
The essential words were ee any substance purporting to be ” not 
“ purporting to contain ” cream or artificial cream, and there 
was no evidence on which the justices could find that what had 
been sold purported to be “ cream ” within the meaning of the 
Artificial Cream Act, 1926. 

In an Irish case of Murphy v. Nicholson ([1931] K.R. 582) a 
question arose as to whether a sale of milk complied, with the 
provisions of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, as amended 
by the Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment Act, 1879. 
The defendant was a shareholder in a co-operative dairy society 
and he and other suppliers of milk delivered daily to the creamery 
of the society quantities of milk. The quantity of milk delivered 
by each supplier was recorded by weight in pounds (dependent 
on the number of gallons) and the official of the creamery took 
a sample of each delivery, tested it, and ascertained its content 
of butter-fat. In return for the milk delivered by him the 
defendant received from the creamery (a) at the end of -every 
month a cash payment per pound of milk delivered calculated 
on the average percentage of butter-fat contained in the milk 
delivered during the month—the greater the content of butter- 
fat, the higher the price paid; and (b) each day a quantity of 
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separated -mill? which was determined in accordance with the 
rules of the Society and was proportionate to the quantity of 
milfe delivered by the defendant to the creamery, or, instead, a 
cash payment. A sample of the defendant’s milk taken by an 
inspector of food and drugs when the milk was in course of 
delivery to the creamery was found on analysis to be inferior to 
the standard prescribed by Regulations 1 and 2 of the Sale of 
Milk (Ireland) Regulations, 1901, and the defendant was charged 
with selling to the creamery to the prejudice of the purchaser 
within the meaning of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, as 
amended by Section 3 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1879, an article of food, to wit milk, which was not 
of the nature, substance and quality demanded by the purchaser. 
No evidence was given by the defendant to rebut the presumption 
of abstraction or adulteration which applied to the sample by 
reason of the regulations. The District Judge dismissed the 
summons, being of opinion that, as the creamery was only to 
pay for the milk delivered a price proportionate to the percentage 
of butter-fat contained in it, there was no demand by the 
creamery as purchaser for milk of any particular nature, sub¬ 
stance or quality and consequently no prejudice to the creamery 
from the sale; and that the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts and 
the Sale of Milk (Ireland) Regulations, 1901, did not apply to 
the sale. It was, however, held by the High Court that the 
District Justice was wrong in law in dismissing the summons 
as, although the price paid by the creamery varied with the 
quality of the milk supplied, the contract contemplated the 
supply of genuine milk and the milk of which the sample was 
taken was not genuine milk as defined by the Sale of Milk (Ireland) 
Regulations, 1901. 

In Prosser v. Mountain Ash Urban Council ([1931] 2 K.B. 
132; 100 L.J.K.B. 266) a local authority gave notice to a 
registered purveyor of milk by retail to appear and show cause 
why they should not remove his name from the register in respect 
of a certain farm for alleged breaches of the requirements of the 
Milk and Dairies Order, 1926. Before the date at which he was 
required to appear before the local authority the tenancy of the 
farm was transferred to the appellant, and notice was also given 
to him to show cause why the name of his predecessor should 
not be removed from the register. He attended before the local 
authority and was heard, but the local authority resolved to 
remove the name of the previous tenant from the register and 
it was clear that such removal was not on the ground of the 
change of tenancy but because of the condition of the premises. 
It was held that the ne;w tenant was a “ person aggrieved ” by 
the decision and therefore entitled to appeal to a Court of sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction. He was aggrieved by the decision that the 



premises, which he had taken over as they stood from the former 
tenant, were not fit to be used as a dairy, as he was obviously 
a person seeking to be registered as a purveyor of milk there. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1931. 

(The Society is again indebted to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for its kindness in supplying, for inclusion in the Journal , the 
usual detailed and comparative tables of the latest agricultural statistics. 
For fuller information than can be given in the limited space available 
here, the Department’s own admirable series of Reports on Agricultural 
Statistics, together with the weekly “ Agricultural Market Report,” 
should, of course, be consulted.— Ed.) 

I.—Classification of Agricultural Holdings in England 

and Wales. 

Since the following brief notes on the results of the latest classi¬ 
fication of agricultural holdings refer to 1930, they do not properly 
belong to a review of agricultural statistics in 1931. As, how¬ 
ever, the subject is one of exceptional interest to agriculturists 
and others concerned with the industry, and the information has 
only recently become available, its inclusion here may not be 
regarded as inappropriate. A full account of the results of 
the enquiry will appear in due course in the official report on 
the Agricultural Census of 1930-31, and in the meantime for 
those who desire more detailed information than can be provided 
in this review, reference can be made to the Agricultural Market 
Report for October 30 last. 

The total number of agricultural holdings above 20 acres 
in extent in respect of which the 1930 elassffieation was made 
amounted to 215,200, covering an area of 23,744,000 acres, or 
about 94 per cent, of the total area under crops and grass. The 
corresponding figures for 1925—when the previous classification 
was made—were 216,700 holdings and 24,128,000 acres. Be¬ 
tween these five years, there has been a tendency for the medium¬ 
sized holdings to increase numerically at the expense of both 
the smallest and largest holdings. Thus, the number in the 
20-50 acre group declined by 1,452 to 75,579, whereas the 60,979 
holdings in the 50-100 acre group represented an increase of 
1,000; in thefnext group—those holdings of from 100 to 150 
acres—a small increase of 81 brought the total to 31,763, but 
above 150 acres reductions were general. 

As a corollary to the drop of well over a million acres in arable 
land between 1924 and 1930, holdings classified as arable fell 
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by 3,299 to 36,284, and the area covered by 706,800 acres. The 
heaviest individual reduction in acreage occurred in the 160-300 
acre group, and amounted to 942 holdings covering 207,300 
acres, and the smallest in the 20-60 acre group with a loss of 665 
holdings and 23,500 acres. Mixed holdings also showed a sub¬ 
stantial reduction, the total fall being 8,749 holdings and 907,700 
acres. Here again the decline was most pronounced in the 
150-300 acre group, but the smallest was in the group com¬ 
prising farms over 500 aores in extent. As regards pasture 
farms, the number increased by 10,529 covering 1,230,000 acres, 
all the groups comprising this class showing appreciable advances, 
which were heaviest in the 150-300 acre group, with a gain of 
1,897 holdings and 395,100 aores. 

A summary of the results of the Census reveals that the 
continued turnin g over of arable land to pasture caused the 
number of arable holdings in 1930 to fall to 17 per cent, of the 
total holdings over 20 acres, as compared with 18 per cent, in 
1924, while mixed farms declined from 34 to 30 per cent. Pasture 
farms, on the other hand, accounted for 53 per cent, of the 
total in 1930 as against 48 per cent, in 1924. 

II.— Acreage. 

Particulars of the acreage under the principal crops in Eng¬ 
land and Wales in 1931 are given in Table I, the statistics 
having been compiled from the returns made by occupiers of 
agricultural holdings above one acre in extent on June 4. 

The total area of agricultural land covered by the returns 
was 30,592,000 acres, or 82,000 acres (0-3 per cent.) less than 
in 1930. The land in use for crops and pasture (excluding rough 
grazings) has been steadily diminishing in extent during most 
of the post-war years, and on June 4, 1931, a further loss of 
102,000 acres (0-4 per cent.) was revealed. Thus the amount 
of the annual reduction seems not only to show no signs of being 
arrested but on the contrary is gaining momentum, for the fall 
amounted to 68,000 aores between 1928 and 1929 and to 59,000 
acres between 1929 and 1930. As compared with the average 
of 1912 to 1914, the latest total of 25,278,000 acres is about 
1,860,000 acres (6-9 per cent.) less. The area of rough grazings 
continued to increase, the figure recorded for the year under 
review (5,314,000 acres) being 20,000 aores (04 per cent.) more 
than in the preceding twelve months. This advance points to 
a more rapid expansion of rough grazing land, partly at the 
expense of pasture land, since the increase between 1929 and 
1930 was only 10,000 acres. In 1929, however, the rise amounted 
to 27,000 acres and in 1928 to over 50,000 acres. 

There was a severe fall in the arable area, the total of 9,582,000 
acres representing a loss of 251,000 acres (2-6 per cent;) from 
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Table I.—Acreage Under Crops and Grass and Numbers of 
Live Stock on holdings above me acre in extent as returned 
m June 4, 1931, and June 4, 1930, in England and Wales, 


Distribution 

1931 1 

1980 

Increase 
(+) or De¬ 
crease (— ) 

Total Acreage under Crops and Grass a . . . , 

Acres 

25,278,000 

Acres 

25.380,000 

Acres 

- 102,000 

Arable Land . 

Permanent Grass for Hay. 

„ „ not for Hay. 

Hough Grazings. 

9.582.000 

4,7841000 

10,912,000 

5,314,000 

9,833,000 

5,051,000 

10,496,000 

5,294,000 

- 251,000 

- 267,000 
*4* 416,000 
-1- 20,000 

Wheat. 

Barley .... . 

Oats. 

Mixed Corn . .... 

Eye . 

Beans . 

Peas . . 

Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes . 

Mangold . 

Sugar Beet . 

Cabbage for Fodder, Kohl Eabi and Rape . . . 

Vetches or Tares . 

Lucerne . 

Hops . 

Small Fruit . 

Orchards . 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Rotation for Hay 
Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Rotation not for 

Hay .. 

Bare Fallow ,. 

1,197,000 

1,029,000 

1,652,000 

122.300 
32,700 

158,100 

132.600 
446,900 

620.600 
270,700 

233.300 
126,600 

64.100 

46.100 
19,600 
62,000 

244,500 

1,726,000 

855,000 

356,000 

1,346,000 

1,020,000 

1,779,000 

130.700 
44,000 

175,900 

134.300 

424.700 

671.400 

288.300 

347.300 

134.400 
75,100 
39,800 
20,000 
66,200 

247,000 

1,595,000 

828,000 

294,000 

- 149,000 

+ 9,000 

- 127,000 

8,400 

- 11,300 

- 17,800 

- 1,700 
+ 22,200 

- 50,800 

- 17,600 

- 114,000 

- 8,800 

- 11,000 
-f- 6,300 

- 400 

- 4,200 

- 2,500 
+ 131,000 

+ 27,000 

+ 62,000 

Horses used for Agriculture *. 

TJnbroken Horses *■[ 2 ?% year and abovo • • ■ • 

uuulvjmju ] Under one year . 

Other Horses on Agricultural Holdings .... 

Ho. 

666,500 

85,700 

37,800 

148,400 

Ho. 

682,800 

88,100 

87,900 

152,500 

Ho. 

- 16,300 

- 2,400 

1 - 100 

- 4,100 

Total Horses . 

038,400 

961,300 

- 22,900 

Cows and Heifers in Milk . 

Cows in Calf but not in Milk . 

Heifers in Qif .. 

f Two years old and above .... 
Other Cattle-{ One year and under two .... 

iTJnder one year .. 

2,043,500 

321.900 
425,800 

935.900 
1,180,300 
1,208,400 

2,033,400 

288,800 

352,800 

971,200 

1,117,100 

1,086,500 

+ 9,100 

+ 83,100 

+ 72,500 

- 35,800 

+ 13,200 

+ 121,900 

Total of Cattle. 

6,064,300 

5,849,800 

+ 214,500 

Ewes kept for Breeding .. 

Other Sbee P {^--^e . . . . . 

7.255.700 
2,797,000 

7.692.700 

6,810,700 

2,405,800 

7,099,300 

+ 445,000 
+ 391,200 
+ 593,400 

Total of Sheep. 

17,745,400 

16,315,800 

+1,429,600 

Sows kept for Breeding . 

Other Pigs . . . . 

401,600 

2,876,100 

315,700 

1,994,600 

+ 85,900 

+ 881,500 

Total of Pigs. 

2,777,700 

2,310,800 

+ 467,400 


* Including Mares kept for Breeding. 


, * Hot in< 
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June 4,1930; further, the portion of the arable acreage returned 
as bare fallow rose by 62,000 acres. During the three pre-war 
years 1912-14, the average area of arable land was 11,131,000 
acres, so that since then there has been a drop of 1,549,000 acres 
(13*9 per cent.). Permanent grass occupied 149,000 acres more 
than in 1930, a decline of 267,000 acres in the area reserved for 
hay b eing more than counterbalanced by a rise of 416,000 acres 
in grass not for hay. 

Taking a broad view of the relationship between arable land 
and the total area under cultivation, it is observed that the 
slight, but steady, shrinkage of the proportion of the former 
appears to be consistently maintained, arable land in 1931 
accounting for about 38 per cent, of the total area under crops 
and grass, as compared with 38*75 per cent, in 1930, 39 per cent, 
in 1929, 40 per cent, in 1928 and 41 per cent, in the years imme¬ 
diately prior to the war. 

Turning to the individual crops, the extent of land devoted 
to Wheat growing was greatly curtailed, a loss of 149,000 acres 
(11*1 per cent.) being recorded. The latest total of 1,197,000 
acres is easily the lowest on record, and as compared with pre¬ 
war years, shows a reduction of 594,000 acres, or practically 
one-third. The downward movement has been in evidence 
in most post-war years; true, a comparatively substantial 
revival took place between 1925 and 1927, when the wheat 
acreage rose by 137,000 acres, but the fall re-asserted itself in 
1928 and 1929, followed by a slight recovery in 1930. During 
the twelve months under review, the heaviest shrinkages occurred 
in the East Midlands, where 30,000 acres were lost. In the 
North-Eastern Counties, there was a net reduction of 19,000 
acres, Lincolnshire alone returning 20,000 acres less than in 
1930. Of the 42,000-acre fall in the Eastern Counties, Essex 
accounted for 13,800 acres, but on the other hand 3,600 acres 
more were sown in Norfolk—which was one of the five counties 
where a loss was not recorded. 

It will be recalled that in 1930, the decline of 100,000 acres 
in the Barky acreage created a new low record for this crop. 
A trifling addition of 9,000 acres (0*9 per cent.) in the ensuing 
year failed to bring the total to within striking distance of any 
year previous to 1930. At the end of the war, over one-and-a- 
ha!f million acres were devoted to barley growing and by 1920 
the total had reached 1,637,000 acres, which was the highest 
level recorded since the 1,640,000 acres of 1904. The reduction 
in the last five years is close on 120,000 acres (104 per cent,), 
while as compared with the average of 1912 to 1914, the latest 
figure of 1,029,000 acres is 478,000 acres (31*7 per cent.) less. 
Additions to the barley acreage in 1931 were confined almost 
entirely to the Eastern and North-Eastern Counties; Norfolk 
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gained 10,000 acres, Suffolk 8,000 acres, and Essex and the East 
Riding of Yorkshire 6,000 and 4,000 acres respectively. 

Oats suffered a severe set-back in 1931, and following as it 
did a drop of 75,000 acres between 1929 and 1930, it is necessary 
to go as far back as 1874 to find a smaller acreage than the 
1,652,000 acres recorded during the year under review. The 
Isle of Ely was the sole county to register an increase, the heaviest 
reductions occurring in the Eastern and South-Eastern Counties, 
where 24,000 and 20,000 acres respectively less were put under 
oats, the reduction representing in each case 11 per cent, of the 
1930 area ; in the North-West there was also a decline of 20,000 
acres, or 8 per cent. The total fall in England and Wales 
amounted to 127,000 acres (7 per cent.). It may be noted that 
during the first twenty-two years of the present century, the 
acreage of oats was above the 2,000,000 acre level on all but 
two occasions ; but with the exception of 1924, the acreage in 
each of the subsequent nine years has been below that figure. 

Taken together, the three main cereal crops occupied 
3,878,000 acres in 1931 as compared with 4,145,000 acres in 
1930—a reduction of 267,000 acres, or 6-4 per cent. Under the 
stimulus of the Food Production Campaign in 1918, the area 
devoted to wheat, barley and oats totalled 6,838,000 acres, while 
the pre : war average came out at 5,290,000 acres. 

The area given to Mixed Com was 122,300 acres—or 8,400 
acres (6*4 per cent.) less than in 1930. During the preceding 
year there was a fall of about 9,000 acres (6*5 per cent.). Rye 
failed to maintain the larger acreage returned in 1930, the total 
of 32,700 acres representing a reduction of 11,300 acres (25*7 
per cent.); the latest figure is the lowest on record, with the 
exception of that for 1928. 

In the case of Beans , the increase of close on 19,000 acres in 
1930 was almost entirely offset by a decrease of over 17,500 
acres during the year under review. The area harvested as corn 
accounted for most of the shrinkage, the acreage falling by 
16,000 acres (9*9 per cent.) to 145,500 acres, while the area of 
beans for picking or cutting green amounted to 12,600 acres 
as compared with 14,400 acres in 1930. Peas also showed a 
decline, although it was of small dimensions. The area to be 
harvested as com was 2,700 acres (3*5 per cent.) less on the year, 
but that for picking while green rose by 1,000 acres <1*8 per 
cent.) to 57,400 acres. The total area of 132,600 acres under 
the crop thus represented a net reduction of 1,700 acres. 

The combined acreage occupied by the two pulse crops on 
June 4, 1931 was 290,700 acres as compared with 310,200 acres 
in 1930—a decline of 19,500 acres, or 6*3 per cent. \ 

Following the heavy reduction between 1929 and 1930 of 
about 95,000 acres in the area devoted to Potatoes , which brought 
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the total to the lowest point recorded since 1910, the compar¬ 
atively substantial rise of 22,000 acres (5-2 per cent.) occurred 
in 1931. The total of 446,900 acres was, nevertheless, apart 
from that in 1930, lower than in any year subsequent to 1916. 
During 1912 to 1914 potatoes were grown on about 465,000 
acres, so the acreage for 1931 was close to the pre-war average. 
TVift increase in the period under review was confined to Eng¬ 
land ; two-thirds of it occurred in the Eastern and North-Eastern 
Counties, Lincolnshire contributing 6,000 acres, the Isle of Ely 
4,000 acres, and Essex and Norfolk 1,000 acres each. 

One of the most striking features of the acreage statistics 
during the present century has been the continued decline in the 
amount of land given over to Turnips and Swedes. Between 
1900 and 1910, Ike area fell from 1,223,000 acres to 1,123,000 
acres (i.e., by 8 per cent.), the decade closing with a sight revival. 
The following ten years brought a further fall of 132,000 acres 
(12 per cent.) while from 1920 to 1930 the downward movement 
gained momentum, the loss amounting to 320,000 acres (32 per 
cent.). The most recent statistics show that the acreage of 
turnips and swedes has slumped still further—by 50,800 acres 
(7-6 per cent.) to 620,600 acres, thus creating a new low record 
for the crop. Yorkshire grew less by 19,000 acres, Lincolnshire 
6,000 acres, Hampshire 3,000 acres and Norfolk 2,500 acres. 

Mangolds, too, were grown on a smaller acreage feu the ninth 
year in succession, the 1931 total of 270,700 acres being 17,600 
acres (6-1 per cent.) below the level recorded in the preceding 
year, and the smallest returned since 1868. All the Northern 
counties grew more mangolds, but reductions were general 
throughout the rest of the country, the most prominent being 
1,800 acres in Essex, 1,600 acres in Norfolk and 1,500 acres in 
Lincolnshire. 

The total acreage of the principal fodder roots in 1931 was, 
therefore, 891,300 acres as compared with 959,700 acres in 1930 
—a drop of 68,400 acres, or 7 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for 1918 and 1912 to 1914 were' 1,312,000 acres and 
1,506,000 acres respectively. 

As regards Hops, there was a shrinkage of close on 400 acres, 
as against a drop of 4,000 acres between 1929 and 1930. In¬ 
creases of 122 acres (3-3 per cent.) were returned from Hereford, 
98 acres (5-7 per cent.) from Worcester and a small one of 10 
acres (6-6 per cent.) in Surrey, but these were more than offset 
by reductions of 270 acres (2*3 per cent.) in Kent, 230 acres 
(13-7 per cent.) in Sussex and 117 acres (13-5 per cent.) in 
Hampshire. Of the total area cultivated in England, 11,550 
acres (58-9 per cent.) were situated in Kent, 3,810 (19*4 per 
cent.) in Hereford, 1,830 acres (9-3 per cent.) in Worcester, 
and 1,450 acres (7*4 per cent.) in Sussex. 
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There was an addition of 158,000 acres (6*5 per cent.) to the 
area under Clover and, Rotation Grasses; of the total of 2,581,000 
acres, 1,726,000 acres were returned as intended for hay, or 
131,000 acres (8*2 per cent.) more than in 1930, while the area 
for grazing rose by 27,000 acres (3*3 per cent.) to 855,000 acres. 

The growing of Sugar Beet in this country appears to be 
passing through a period of uncertainty. A steady expansion 
in acreage was noticeable up to 1927, but in the ensuing year a 
drop of 50,000 acres occurred. Between 1928 and 1929, how¬ 
ever, there was a marked recovery, the total area advancing by 
30 per cent., followed by a striking increase of 117,000 acres 
(over 50 per cent.) in 1930. The 1931 figures, however, show a 
reduction of 114,000 acres (32*8 per cent.) on those of 1930. 
Of this, 85,000 acres were in the Eastern and North-Eastern 
Counties, Norfolk withdrawing 33,000 acres, Suffolk 17,000 
acres, Lincolnshire 13,000 acres and Ely 10,000 acres. 

As regards the market gardening side of the industry, many 
vegetables were grown on larger areas. Cabbage occupied 5,000 
acres and Brussels sprouts 9,400 acres more, while Cauliflowers 
and Broccoli gained 1,200 acres and Carrots 500 acres. In the 
case of Onions , however, a shrinkage of 500 acres was recorded. 
The acreage under Lucerne was 6,300 acres (15*8 per cent.) 
greater on the year, but Vetches and Tares declined by 11,000 
acres (14*6 per cent.) as against an increase of 6,700 acres (9*9 
per cent.) between 1929 and 1930. Mustard for Seed was sown 
on 3,700 fewer acres. 

Bather more variation than usual was noticeable in the area 
of Fruit , a drop of 6,700 acres (2*1 per cent.) being recorded. 
Of this, 4,200 acres (6*3 per cent.) were in small fruit, and 2,500 
acres (1*0 per cent.) in orchard land. Orchards were reduced 
in Middlesex by 700 acres, in the South-Eastern Counties by 
600 acres, and in the West Midlands by 1,200 acres (including 
500 acres in Worcester and 360 acres in Hereford). The acreage 
of small fruit in Kent fell by 1,500 acres and in Norfolk by 600 
acres. 


Ill,— Live Stock. 

The number of Horses on agricultural holdings (Table I) has 
been steadily falling since 1921, and the latest statistics reveal a 
continuation of the downward movement, the total of 938,400 
being 22,900 (2*4 per cent.) fewer than in 1930. The rate of 
decrease, however, shows definite signs of slowing up; during 
the first half of the last decade the extent of the loss was over 
250,000, whereas in the second half it was under 200,000, most 
of which occurred between 1926 and 1928. During the period 
covered by this review, horses used for agricultural purposes 
numbered 666,500 or 16,300 (2*4 percent.) fewer than on Jtan$4, 

i* 
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1930, and accounted for the largest share in the general re¬ 
duction. A year earlier, however, the drop was as great as 
24,000 (3-4 per cent.). Unbroken horses declined by 2,500 to 
123,500, the drop in the case of foals being only 100 (0*3 per 
cent.). The number of “ other 55 horses showed a decrease of 
4,100 (2-7 per cent.) to 148,400. 

Tor the first time since 1927 an increase was recorded in the 
Cattle herds of the country. Between that year and 1930, 
there was a reduction of 425,000, but the returns made on June 
4,1931, show an advance of 214,500 (3-7 per cent.) to 6,064,300. 
As compared with the position just before the war, the latest 
total is 252,000 (4*3 per cent.) greater, but is still some way 
below the 6,200,000 recorded in 1918. Over one-half of the 
total increase occurred in the dairy herds ; cows and heifers in 
milk showed only a small addition of 9,100 (0*4 per cent.), but 
in-calf cows rose by 33,100 (11*5 per cent.) and in-calf heifers 
by 72,500 (20*5 per cent.). “ Other 39 cattle aged two years 
and over were exceptional in that their numbers decreased by 
35,300 (3*6 per cent.), but those of one year and under two, 
increased by 13,200 (1*2 per cent.) and those under twelve 
months by 121,900 (11*2 per cent.). It is interesting to note 
that the additions to the dairy herds were not confined to one 
part of the country, but were spread over most counties, the 
relatively most pronounced increase being one of 8 per cent, 
in the East Midlands. 

As regards Sheep , a substantial increase of 1,429,600 (8*8 per 
cent.) brought the flocks to a level higher than in any year since 
1916, and the latest figure of 17,745,400 is about 260,000 (1*5 per 
cent.) above the average of the three pre-war years. From 1917 
onwards there was a marked slump in sheep-breeding, a fall of 
four-and-a-half million occurring between that year and 1922. 
Subsequently, a recovery took place and the numbers climbed 
steadily until 1927, when the flocks totalled 17,072,000. There 
was a renewal of the downward movement in the two following 
years, but a rise of 223,000 took place in 1930. The latest 
increase was spread over all classes, 445,000 (6*5 per cent.) more 
breeding ewes being recorded, while <c other 99 sheep of one year 
and over rose by 391,200 (16*3 per cent.) and lambs by 593,400 
(8*4 per cent.). 

The heavy decrease in the number of Pigs on agricultural 
holdings in 1929 and 1930 was followed by a substantial recovery 
during the year under review, the 2,778,000 recorded in June 
last representing a rise of 467,000 (20*2 per cent.) on the twelve 
months. It was, moreover, one of the largest totals on record. 
The pig population given in the 1931 returns was over 400,000 
(17-7 per cent.) greater than the average of 1911-13. The 
advance during the year under review was due mainly to a rise 
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of 381,500 (19*1 per cent.) in the number of “ other ” pigs, a 
large proportion of which occurred in the Northern counties, 
where there was an addition of about 27 per cent. Breeding 
sows increased by 85,900 (27*2 per cent.), which was shared by 
all counties, the advances being relatively greatest in the Eastern, 
North-Eastern, West-Midland and South-Western areas. 

Some interesting facts emerge from the returns made of the 
numbers of the various descriptions of Poultry kept on agri¬ 
cultural holdings of more than one acre in extent. It should 
be borne in mind, of course, that these statistics are not complete 
records, inasmuch as they make no allowance for poultry kept on 
allotments and in back gardens, most of which, of course, would 
be fowls. 

The increasing popularity of commercial egg-production in 
this country is clearly shown by the returns made on June 4. 
The latest total of the number of Fowls is 52,561,000—or 
4,660,000 (10 per cent.) more than in 1930, and compares with 
the 29,026,000 recorded in 1913. During the last ten years there 
has been an uninterrupted series of advances, most of which have 
been of a substantial character. Ducks , Geese and Turkeys do 
not appear to be showing any long-sustained increase or decrease. 
The 1931 figure for ducks, at 2,500,000 is 117,000 more than in 
the preceding year, and about 312,000 in excess of the level of 
1913, but some 200,000 below the totals of 1926 and 1927. The 
numbers of geese fell by 51,000 to 552,000, this being the fourth 
consecutive decline to be recorded. Turkeys showed the sub¬ 
stantial reduction of 124,000 (19 per cent.), the latest total of 
543,000 being less than in any year since 1921, and comparing 
with 652,000 in 1913. As recently as 1929, the figure stood at 
696,000—the highest returned since the statistics have been 
regularly collected. 

IV.— Produce of Crops. 

Figures of the production and yield per acre of the principal 
crops are given in Table EL (See page 292.) 

The Wheat crop yielded rather more favourably than in 1930, 
the estimate of 16-1 cwt. per acre in 1931 comparing with 15*9 
cwt. in 1930 and a ten-year average of 17*7 cwt. Even so, this 
did not compensate for the heavy drop in acreage, and the total 
production declined by 109,000 tons (10 per cent.) to 961,000 
tons. This is easily the lowest level reached during the past 
twenty years, and compares with 1,634,000 tons in 1914 and the 
record of 2,339,000 tons harvested in 1918. 

Barley also fared rather better during the year under review, 
the yield per acre coming out at 15*0 cwt. to the acre as against 
14*4 cwt. in 1930 and an average of 15*5 cwt. during the pre¬ 
ceding ten years. As the acreage figures showed an advance of 
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Table II.—Total Produce and Yield per Acre of the Corn, 
Hay and Root Crops in England and Wales in 1931, 
with Comparisons for 1930, and the Average Yield per 
Acre of the Ten Years 1921-30. 



Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield per Acre 

Crops 

1931 § 

1930 

1931 § 

1930 

1 

i 

1931$| 1930 

i 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years, 
1921-30 


Thousands 
of Cwt. 

Thousands 
of Cwt. 

Acres 

Acres 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Wheat .... 

19,225 

21,407 

1,196,697 

1,346,135 

161 

15-9 

17-7 

Barley .... 

15,441 

14,733 

1,029,141 

1,020,201 

150 

14*4 

15*5 

Oats ..... 

24,798 

26,829 

2,005 

1,651,606 

1,778,115 

150 

15-1 

14-7 

Mixed Com . . . 

1,684 

121,134 

129,968 

13*9 

15-4 

15*0 

Beans .... 

2,403 

2,784 

144,939 

161,465 

16*6 

17-2 

16*2 

Peas. 

1,046 

1,149 

74,906 

77,890 

140 

14*8 

14*1 

Seeds Hay* . . . 

Meadow Hayf . . 

Thousands 
of Tons 
2,605 

Thousands 
of Tons 
2,329 

1,726,444 

1,595,045 

30*2 

29*2 

27-6 

5,328 

5,575 

4,777,843 

5,050,936 

22-3 

22-1 

19*8 

Potatoes . . . 

2,407 

2,743 

446,772 

424,660 

Tons 

5-4 

Tons 

6-5 

Tons 

0*3 

Turnips and Swedes 

6,979 

7,931 

1 618,753 

670,224 

11-3 

11*8 

I 12*3 

Mangolds . . . 

i 4,523 

5,438 

269,665 

1 287,902 

L_i 

16-8 

18-9 

19*1 


* Hay from Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses under rotation, 
t Hay from Permanent Grass. 

§ Subject to revision. 


about 9,000 acres, the total production was over 30,000 tons 
(4*5 per cent.) greater at 772,000 tons. Just before the war, 
round about 1,200,000 tons of barley were produced annually in 
England and Wales, so that the latest figure is still 428,000 tons 
(35*7 per cent.) less. 

In the case of Oats, the yield, at 15 cwt. per acre, was a trifle 
under the previous year’s level, but was nevertheless well above 
the ten-year average. Cornwall and Dorset were the most 
prominent counties concerned with the falling-off, the reductions 
being 2f and 2| cwt. respectively per acre. The acreage returned 
on June 4 was 127,000 acres less than at the corresponding date 
in 1930, and the out-turn fell by about 102,000 tons (7*5 per 
cent.) to 1,240,000 tons. 

The aggregate production from the three main cereal crops 
was 175,000 tons (5*6 per cent.) less on the year at 2,973,000 
tons, as compared with 3,800,000 tons in 1929, 4,158,000 tons 
in 1914 and 5,500,000 tons in 1918. 

Following the particularly good yield in 1930, Beans showed 
a decline of 0*6 cwt. to 16*6 cwt. per acre—or 0*4 cwt. in excess 
of the ten-year average, which, coupled with a drop of over 
17,500 acres in the area sown, caused production to amount to 
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only 120,000 tons—or 19,000 tons (13*7 per cent.) less than in 
1930. 

Peas were not a very satisfactory crop in 1931, the yield being 
only 14-0 cwt. per acre as against 14*8 cwt. in 1930, and the total 
output fell by over 5,000 tons to 51,000 tons. 

In the light of subsequent events, 1931 will probably be 
remembered for its unfavourable Potato crop. The yield per acre 
fell from 6*5 tons to 5*4 tons per acre, and was one of the lowest 
recorded during the past decade. In spite of the sharp rise in 
acreage, the total production consequently declined compared 
with 1930 by 336,000 tons to the unusually low level of 2,407,000 
tons. In 1914, the output of potatoes amounted to 2,953,000 
tons, while the highest point reached during recent years was the 
4,209,000 tons of 1918. 

Turnips and Swedes also fared badly, yielding only 11*3 
tons to the acre as compared with 11*8 tons in 1930 and a ten- 
year average of 12*3 tons. Since the area devoted to the crop 
showed a decrease of over 50,000 acres, the total out-turn fell 
by 952,000 tons (12 per cent.) to 6,979,000 tons—the lowest 
level recorded since 1921, when, on a yield of no more than 7*4 
tons per acre, the production amounted to only 6,608,000 tons. 

As regards the other main fodder root, Mangolds , many 
counties returned under-average yields, and over the country 
as a whole the yield came out at only 16*8 tons per acre, as com¬ 
pared with 18*9 tons in 1930 and a ten-year average of 19*1 tons. 
On an acreage smaller by over 18,000 acres, the total production 
amounted to 4,523,000 tons—or 915,000 tons (16*8 per cent.) 
less on the year. 

Sugar Beet fared badly, the estimated yield of 7*4 tons per 
acre being one ton lower than in 1930. As the acreage under 
the crop was substantially reduced, it is anticipated that the 
aggregate output of washed and topped beet would not exceed 
two million tons. 

The harvesting of Hay in 1931 was carried on under exception¬ 
ally difficult conditions, and as a result of the unfavourable 
weather, much of the crop, although abundant, was of poor 
quality. In addition, very few second cuts were taken. The yield 
of seeds hay was estimated at 30*2 cwt. to the acre and of meadow 
hay at 22*3 cwt., being in both cases above the previous year’s 
figures and also the ten-year averages. The total output of 
hay amounted to 7,933,000 tons as compared with 7,904,000 
tons in 1930. 

Calculated on the acreage actually returned on June 4 {as, 
distinct from the area picked), the yield of Hops (see Table III) 
in 1931 was very low at 8*7 cwt. to the acre—or 3*9 cwt. below 
that in 1930, and 3*5 cwt. under the ten-year average. Pro¬ 
duction showed a heavy drop in all areas, and over England as 
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Table HE.—Hops:— Total Production in the years 1931 and 
1930, with the Acreage and Yield per Statute Acre in each 
County of England in which Hops were grown; and the 
Average Yield per Acre of the Ten Years 1921-30. 



Acreage 

Total Produce 

Yield per Acre 

Counties* etc. 

19311 

1930 

19311 

1930 

19311 

1930 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years, 
1921-30 

Total fob England . . 

Acres 

19,536 

Acres 

19,997 

Cwt. 

189,000 

Cwt. 

253,000 

Cwt. 

8-7 

Cwt. 

12*6 

Cwt. 

12*2 

/East. 

(Mid. 

Kent- Weald. 

VTotal, Kent . . . 

Hants. 

Surrey. 

Susses. 

Hereford. 

Worcester. 

Other Counties* .... 

2,556 

3*550 

5*388 

2,685 

3,606 

5,529 

28,300 

30,500 

53,000 

35,900 

48,400 

70,700 

11*1 

8-8 

9*8 

13-4 

13-4 

12-8 

13-9 

13*7 

121 

11,494 

751 

146 

1,461 

8,817 

1,811 

56 

11,820 
867 
140 
1,680 ! 
3,688 
1,732 
70 

111,800 

2,800 

300 

13.300 

28.300 
11,900 

600 

155,000 

6,800 

1,550 

22,600 

48,800 

17,300 

950 

9*7 

3*7 

2*2 

9*1 

7*4 

66 

10*8 

131 
7-9 

11*3 

13-4 

132 
10-0 
13-4 

13*0 

11*5 

11*5 

12*2 

10*4 

10*0 

9*4 


* Shropshire* Gloucester and Berkshire. t Subject to revision. 


a whole amounted to 169,000 cwt. as against 253,000 cwt. in 
1930, i.e. a decline of over 33 per cent. In Kent there was a 
fall of 43,200 cwt. (28 per cent.) and in Hereford 20,500 cwt. 
(42 per cent.), while the crop in Hampshire and Surrey was a 
virtual failure. 


V.—Pbices. 

The severe depression in prices of agricultural produce dating 
from early in 1930 became intensified during the whole of the 
succeeding year, and the annual average index number calcu¬ 
lated by the Ministry of Agriculture came out at only 20 per 
cent, above the pre-war base years 1911-13, as compared with 
34 per cent, in 1930 and 44 per cent, in 1929 (see Tables IV and 
V). This level was the lowest reached since 1914, when the 
index stood at one per cent, above the pre-war average. With the 
notable exceptions of potatoes and hops, practically all descrip¬ 
tions of farm produce contributed to the fall of 14 points in the 
general index number. The real extent of the depression can best 
be gauged from a study of the prices of wheat, oats, hay and wool 
(at Bradford), which were below pre-war for the whole of the 
twelve months, barley and bacon pigs for five months, and eggs 
during December. The live stock side of the industry also 
encountered the full force of the “economic blizzard/ 9 but 
since prices during 1930 were maintained at a relatively high 
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Table IV—Percentage Increase or Decrease * in the Monthly 
Prices of Individual Descriptions of Agricultural Produce 
during the Tear 1931, as compared with the Corresponding Month 
of 1911-13. 


Commodity 


Month 

Tear 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wheat . . 


-24* 

-31* 

-30* 

-32* 

-28* 

—24* 

-23* 

-21* 

-37* 

-24* 

-10* 

-14* 

-24* 

Barley 


3 

3 

—3* 

-2* 

-10* 

-9* 

-19* 

Nil 

18 

8 

6 

2 

Nil 

Oats . . . 


-16* 

-18* 

-18* 

-15* 

-11* 

-10* 

-12* 

-8* 

-17* 

-11* 

-2* 

-1* 

-12* 

Fat Cattle 


27 

25 

23 

20 

19 

23 

29 

29 

22 

18 

15 

10 

22 

„ Sheep 


50 

37 

30 

37 

40 

45 

38 

38 

31 

28 

13 

6 

33 

Bacon Pigs . 


34 

31 

24 

23 

21 

11 

Nil 

-5* 

-10* 

-12* 

-12* 

-13* 

7 

Pork Pigs . . 


57 

51 

46 

40 

33 

20 

10 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

23 

Dairy Cows 


33 

32 

30 

28 

24 

23 

27 

25 

20 

22 

23 

25 

26 

Store Cattle . 


28 

29 

25 

23 

25 

28 

31 

31 

23 

18 

18 

17 

27 

„ Sheep . 


48 

35 

31 

31 

28 

45 

53 

40 

33 

18 

12 

1 

SI 

„ Pigs . 


114 

98 

75 

63 

52 

41 

31 

32 

29 

31 

29 

20 

51 

Eggs . . . 


23 

17 

24 

18 

7 

2 

19 

17 

20 

29 

23 

-7* 

16 

Poultry . . 


47 

44 

47 

42 

63 

52 

44 

31 

30 

30 

27 

39 

44 

Milk . . . 


62 

62 

50 

53 

47 

48 

52 

55 

57 

19 

21 

50 

47 

Butter . . 


14 

16 

18 

15 

8 

7 

10 

10 

7 

5 

5 

10 

11 

Cheese . . 


21 

19 

23 

24 

22 

25 

28 

23 

8 

8 

6 

11 

16 

Potatoes . . 


71 

73 

70 

82 

85 

100 

79 

45 

85 

110 

131 

159 

88 

Hay . . . 


— 8* 

-10* 

-9* 

-10* 

-10* 

-11* 

-13* 

-12* 

-14* 

-19* 

—22* 

-23* 

-14* 

Wool (at Bradford) 

—22* 

-25* 

-20* 

-16* 

-21* 

-32* 

-34* 

-31* 

l 

-30* 

-24* 

-21* 

-21* 

—48*f 


* Decrease. t At country wool sales. 


Table V.—Percentage Increase in the Monthly and Yearly 
Prices of Agricultural Produce as a whole in each Year 
from 1922 to 1931 as compared with the Corresponding 
Periods 1911-13. 



1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1928 

1927 : 1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

January .... 

71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

49 

45 

45 

48 

30 

February .... 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

45 

43 

44 

44 

26 

March. 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

43 

45 

43 

39 

23 

April. 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

43 

51 

46 

37 

23 

May. 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

42 

54 

44 

34 

22 

June. 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

41 

53 

40 

31 

23 

July. 

67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

42 

45 

41 

34 

21 

August. 1 

! 68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

42 

44 

52 

35 

21 

September . . . . 

i 59 

52 

61 

55 

55 

43 

44 

52 

42 

20 

October. 

i 61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

40 

39 

42 

29 

13 

November .... 

63 

51 

66 

54 

4$ 

37 

41 

44 

29 

12 

December .... 

61 

55 

65 

54 

46 

38 

40 

43 

26 

17 

Year * . , 

69 

57 

Is. 

! 

59 

51 

44 

47 

44 

34 

20 
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Table VI.—Average Prices of British Corn per cwt . (of 112 
Imperial Standard lb,) 1 in England and Wales as ascertained 
under the Com Returns Act , 1882, and the Com Sales Act, 
1921, in each week of the year 1931. 


1931. 

deceived in the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 






s. 

d. 

s. 

d . 

s. 

d. 

January 

3 . 




5 

11 

8 

3 

5 10 


10 . . 




5 

0 

8 

1 

5 

8 


17 . 




5 

7 

8 

1 

5 

0 


24 . 




5 

6 

8 

7 

5 

10 


31 . 




5 

5 

8 

0 

ft 

0 

February 

7 . . 




5 

3 

8 

7 

5 

11 

„ 

14 . . 




5 

2 

8 

5 

5 

10 


21 . . . 




5 

1 

8 

3 

5 

9 


28 . . . 




5 

1 

8 

1 

5 10 

Miirr-ih 

7 . . . 




5 

2 

8 

1 

5 

9 


14 . . , 




5 

2 

7 

8 

5 

10 


21 . . 




5 

2 

7 

11 

ft 

11 


28 . . . 




5 

2 

7 

3 

5 

10 

April 

4 . 




5 

2 

7 

5 

6 

1 

,, 

11 . . 




5 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

it 

18 . . 




5 

3 

7 

3 

6 

0 


25 . . . 




5 

3 

7 

3 

6 

0 

May 

2 . . 




5 

5 

7 

1 

6 

3 


9 . 




5 

7 

6 

9 

6 

5 


16 . . . 




5 

8 

6 

9 

6 

8 


23 . . . 




5 10 

7 

5 

6 

8 


30 . . . 




5 

10 

6 

7 

6 11 

June 

6 . . . 




6 

0 

8 

2 

7 

0 


13 . . . 




5 

11 

6 

5 

6 10 


20 . . . 




6 

0 

6 

3 

6 

8 


27 . . . 




6 

1 

6 

5 

6 

9 

July 

4 . 




6 

o 

5 11 

6 

8 


11 . . . 




6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

9 


18 . . , 




6 

4 

5 

7 

6 11 

August 

25 . . . 




0 

5 

6 

4 

6 

8 

1 . . . 




6 

5 

6 

4 

6 

8 


8 . . 




6 

6 

0 

9 

6 

9 


15 . . . 




6 

6 

7 

6 

0 

5 

II 

22 




6 

4 

8 

5 

6 

2 

II 

29 ; ! 




6 

3 

9 

2 

6 

3 

September 

• 5 . . 




5 

1 

10 

2 

5 

9 

n 

12 . . . 




4 

9 

10 

2 

5 

8 

i) 

19 . . . 




4 

8 

0 

O 

ft 

7 


26 . 




4 

6 

9 

5 

5 

7 

October 

3 . . . 




4 10 

9 

3 

5 

0 

II 

10 . . . 




5 

4 

9 

3 

6 

2 

1) 

17 . . . 




5 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

#» 

24 . . . 




6 

1 

9 

0 

6 

5 

II 

31 . . . 




6 

5 

9 

1 

0 

6 

November 

7 




6 

7 

9 

2 

6 

C 

»» 

14 . . . 




6 

10 

9 

0 

6 

10 

» 

21 . . . 




6 

10 

9 

1 

7 

0 

December 

28 . . . 




6 

9 

8 10 

7 

0 

ft . . . 




6 

7 

8 

5 

7 

0 

„ 

12 . . . 




6 

5 

8 

6 

7 

9 

9* 

19 . . . 




6 

4 

8 

7 

6 10 

»» 

26 . . . 




6 

1 

8 

3 

6 

8 

Average for the year .... 

5 

9 

7 11 

6 

3 


1 Section 8 of the Com Returns Act, 1882, as amended by Section (2) of the Com Sales 
Act, 1921. provides that in the weekly summary of quantities and prices each sort of British 
com shall be computed with reference to the hundredweight of one hundred and twelve 
imperial standard pounds, 











level, it was, perhaps, better able-to withstand it than the sorely- 
tried arable areas. Fruit as a whole sold at rather better figures, 
although several individual descriptions were cheaper on the 
year, while the vegetable index also was slightly higher. 

Grain. 

The average prices of British Corn during each week of 1931, 
together with the annual averages over the past ten years, are 
given in Tables VI and VH. 

Tole VII.—Annual Average Prices, per cwt. (of 112 Imperial 
Standard lb .), of British Wheat, Barley and Oats in 
England and Wales in each Tear from 1921 to 1931, as 
ascertained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act , 1921. 


Year 

Annual Average Price per cwt. 

i 

Wheat 

Baxley 

Oats 


s. d. 

s. d. 

8. d. 

1921. 

16 8 

14 7 

12 3 

1922 . 

11 2 

11 2 

10 5 

1923., . 

9 10 

9 5 

9 7 

1924 . 

11 6 

13 1 

9 9 

1925 . 

12 2 

11 9 

9 9 

1926 . 

12 5 

10 4 

9 0 

1927 . 

11 6 

11 9 

9 1 

1928 . 

10 0 

11 0 

10 5 

1929 . 

9 10 

9 11 

8 10 

1930 . 

8 0 

7 11 

6 2 

1931. 

5 9 

7 11 

6 3 


Commencing the year with a figure below any recorded 
during 1930, Wheat prices fell away until the end of February, 
when the average was 5$. Id. per cwt. For some considerable 
time after that there was an upward movement, and by the 
middle of August prices had risen to about 6$. 6 d. per cwt., but 
later the tendency was irregular, and the year closed with an 
average of 6s. Id. per cwt.—or Id. more than at the corresponding 
period of 1930. On average, wheat sold at 5s. 9 d. per cwt., as 
compared with 8s. in 1930, and the index fell by 29 points to 
24 per cent, below pre-war. 

The trend of prices of Barley in 1931 was much the same as 
in the preceding year, except that the level was rather lower 
in January and higher in September; taking the year as a whole, 
the average showed no change at exactly the 1911-13 figure. 

Oats were a trifle dearer at 12 per cent, below the base period. 
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Up to about the middle of May, prices were under those ruling 
during the corresponding weeks of 1930, but from then until 
early in August a higher level prevailed. This was followed 
by a further period of lower figures, but during the last two 
months values again rose above those of the previous year, and 
on the average of the year, oats realised Id. more at 6 $. 3d. 
per cwt. 

Live Stock . 

Statistics of the prices of fat and store stock during the year 
under review and in earlier years are given in Tables VIII and IX. 

On average, values for Fat Cattle were 22 per cent, above 
those ruling in 1911-13, as compared with 33 per cent, in 1929 
and 1930. Except during June, when a rise occurred, the move¬ 
ment of prices was not dissimilar from that usually recorded, but 
the general level was distinctly lower. Quotations were at their 
maximum in June, when 1st quality Shorthorns averaged 
50 s. 10d. per live cwt., whereas the highest point reached in 
1930 was the 54s. lid. in April. At the Christmas fat stock 
shows and sales, values were very disappointing to vendors, the 
index figure for December being only 10 per cent, above pre¬ 
war as against 20 per cent, in December 1930. Taking 1931 as 
a whole, fat cattle were roughly 5s. per live cwt. cheaper than 
in 1930. 

The fall in Fat Sheep prices was more pronounced than with 
cattle, the annual index number being calculated at 33 per cent, 
above the level of the base years, as compared with 60 per cent, 
in 1930, i.e. a drop of 27 points, or about 17 per cent. The 
decline that set in during the closing months of 1930 continued 
unabated up to the following March. A rather better tendency 
became apparent in April, but thereafter, and for the remainder 
of the year, the downward movement re-asserted itself. Be¬ 
tween August and December the index figure showed the very 
heavy fall of 32 points, the year closing with prices no more 
than 6 per cent, above pre-war. 

During the period under review, quotations for Bacon Pigs 
suffered a very severe set-back, averaging only 7 per cent, above 
1911-13 as compared with 53 per cent, in 1930, 60 per cent, in 

1929, and 35 per cent, in 1928. The year opened with prices 
about 5s. per score lower than in January 1930, and with almost 
monotonous regularity each succeeding month witnessed further 
reductions. By August, values had fallen to below pre-war 
levels and continued to recede for the remaining four months. 
Porkers also realised poor prices, although they were not so 
badly affected as bacon pigs. On average, they sold at 23 per 
cent, more than in 1911-13 as compared with 65 per cent, in 

1930. Here again, the last five months of the year were the 
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Table VIII.—Monthly average Prices of Certain 

Fat and Store Stock in E'ngland and Wales during the Year 
1931. 


Description 


Fat Cattle: 
Shorthorns 

Herefords 1 

Devons 1 . 

Fat Cows . 


Jan. Feb. I Mar. April 


May j Junel July 


Aug. 


Sept.| Oct. i Nov.j Dec. I Year 


Per cwt. live weight 


s. d. 

48 2 
42 9 
47 6 
42 11 

49 8 
45 4 
38 0 


$' d* 
48 1 

42 8 
48 4 

43 11 


49 10 51 


45 6 
[35 8 
4 


8. d. 
48 10 
43 8 

50 1 
45 1 

51 10! 
8 46 8- 
" [35 8 

4 


8. d. 
50 10 
45 7 
52 3 

47 4 
52 8 

48 2 
37 2 

7 


8. d, 
50 JO- 

45 8' 
50 9- 

46 6- 


[29 


8. d.\ s. d.\ 

48 5 45 4 
43 5 40 
47 10^45 
43 9|41 

49 1047 
45 6 43 
35 233 2| 
27 8 25 10 


s , d. 
43 5 

38 2 

43 2 

39 5 

44 10 
140 9 

4 

5 


d. 

5 

3 
1 

4 
2 
8 

4 31 
4 24 


s. d. 

44 6 
39 1 
43 11 

6 

45 8 
41 5 


8. d. 
47 6 

42 3 
47 6 

43 2 
49 3 

44 10 
34 9 
27 5 


Per head 


MilkwgCows: 
Shorthorns 
in Milk. 

Cal vers . 


1 £ 8. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ «. 

£ ,.] 

£ 8. 

£ 8m 

1 '31 1 

30 13 

29 11 

28 19 

28 0 

27 9 

28 13i 

28 9 

28 0 

28 18 

29 11] 

30 6 

29 2 

2 24 12 

24 6 

23 7 

22 18 

22 9 

22 2 

23 2 

22 17 

22 4 

22 14] 

23 6 

24 1 

23 3 

1 127 19 

27 11 

27 2 

26 19 

26 6 

26 5 

26 1 ! 

25 19 

26 0 

26 4 

27 1 

27 O 

26 14 

2 ;23 14 

23 6 

22 10 

22 4 

22 1 

22 5 

22 1 

22 0 

21 11 

21 18 

1 

22 7 

22 13 

22 7 


Per lb. 


Veal Calves 

Fat Sheep : 
Downs . 

Longwools 

Crossbreds 


Fat Pigs : 
Baconers . 

Sows * , 

Porkers . 



d. 

dm 

dm 

! dm 

dm 

dm 

dm 

dm 

dm 

1 

134 

13! 

1 IS! 

14 i 


141 

t 

13f 

12! 

124 

12 

2 

Hi 

12 

12 

121 

\ 

121 

f 

12i 

Ill 

10! 

10i 

1 

134 

124 

12i 

12| 

f 

121 


12 

Hi 

H4 

11 

2 

111 

Hi 

11 

11; 

l 

10] 


101 



10 

9* 

1 

12 

12 

Hi 

11: 

\ 

n 


111 


10! 

10! 

10 

2 

10| 

104 

104 

1° 


101 


101 




9i 

1 

IS 

124 

12i 

12i 


12j 


Hi 


Ill 

ill 

104 

2 

Hi 

11 

10! 

u 

101 


101 


10 

9! 

9 



Per score lb. dead weight 


8. 

dm 

8. d. 

8m A. 

8. dm 

8. d. 

8. dm 

l 

8, dm\ 8. d. 

. 8. 

*!«. 

dm 8m dm 

8. dm 

8. dm 

14 

013 11 

18 8 

13 7 

13 3 

11 11 

11 0:10 10 

10 

310 

0 9 10 

9 7 

n 10 

12 

9 

12 9 

12 5 

12 4 

12 O 

10 10 

9 ll! 9 9 

9 

3 0 

0] 8 10 

8 8 

10 8 

10 

1 

9 7 

9 4 

9 2 

8 11 

8 3 

8 2: 7 11 

7 

7 7 

7! 7 3 

6 11 

8 5 

17 

9 

17 4 

16 10 

16 2 

15 3 

13 6 

12 612 3 

12 

412 

512 5 

12 6 

14 3 

16 

3 

16 0 

15 6 

14 10 

13 11 

12 3 

11 4;n 1 

11 

111 

211 1 

11 3 

13 0 


Stobe Pigs : 
8-12 weeks 
old . . 

12-16 weeks) 
old . 


Per head 


a. d, 

41 1 
30 11 

59 1 


8. d. 


. |59 0 

48 8 48 8 


s. d, 

|88 2 

28 5 


a. d. 

[34 11 
4 


55 9 52 2 
46 242 8 


«. d. 


83 6 
24 5 


s. d.\ 


80 1 
21 8 


49 3 45 11 
40 2 36 2! 


s. d. s, d, 

,26 1027 1 
19 019 8 

41 li41 1 
32 9 33 0 


8. & 


s. d. 

[26 8 25 11124 2| 
19 118 416 9|: 


8. d, 
125 111 


41 040 10 
31 1081 7[ 


30 


8m dm 


8. dm 


31 0 
6 


87 146 8 
9137 7 


1 The prices of Herefords and Devons are based on a comparatively small number of quotations. 
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Table IX. — Yearly Average Prices of Certain Descriptions 
of Fat and Store Stock in England and Wales during the 
Years 1922-31. 


Description 



1922 

1 

1923 

1924 


Per cwt. live weight 


Fat Cattle : 


8. 


d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Shorthorns . . . 

1 

64 

5 59 10 

60 

0 

59 11 

55 10 

50 

6 

55 

0 

52 

4 

52 

1 

47 

6 


1 2 

56 

653 

0 

53 

3 

52 2 

48 

4 

43 

8 

47 

9 

45 10 

45 

6 

42 

3 

Herefords 1 . . . 

, 1 

64 

159 11 

59 

8 

60 5 

55 


50 

6 

54 

5 

52 

6 

52 

3 

47 

6 


2 

57 

053 

6 

53 

1 

53 5 

48 

7 

45 

8 

49 

7 

47 10 

47 

9 

43 

2 

Devons 1 . . . . 

! 1 

63 

S<58 

7 

58 

4 

58 10 

55 

8 

52 

9 

56 

8 

56 

4 

55 

8 

49 

3 


> 2 

i53 

1150 

8i49 

5 

51 1145 

9 

47 

6 

49 

7 

50 

1 

50 

2 

44 10 

Fat Cows . . . . 

1 i ! 

49 

6146 

0(45 

3 

45 10 40 

8 

36 10 

40 10 

39 

7 

39 

6 

34 

9 


| 2 

1 

I 42 

1>39 

038 

1 

38 2 

33 

0j29 

5 

33 

0|31 

8 

31 

6 

27 

5 


Milking cows: 
Shorthorns in Milk 

Calvers • . » 


£ *J £ 

8. £ 

«.! £ 8. 

£ 

8.1 

£ 

8.; £ 

8.j £ 8J £ 

8. i £ 

8. 

39 336 

636 

9)34 9 

31 19 

29 

1,30 

8 30 10(30 

429 

0 

30 8(28 

8 28 19 26 15 

25 

0 

23 

3 24 15124 824 

123 

3 

85 15(33 

833 

2 32 61 

29 19 

27 

3(27 

9,27 927 

6 26 14 

28 12:26 

1 

527 

7 25 14 

24 

1 

22 1223 

4 22 1623 

0,22 

7 


Per head 


Per lb. 


Veal Calves 

Pat Sheep: 
Downs .. 

Longwoola 

CroBsbreds 


Fat Pws; 
Baconers . 

Porkers 


Stoke Pigs: 


12-16 




d. 

d. 


dm 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

! . . . 

1 

!4i 

i3j 

1 

134 

134 

134 

13 

134 

13* 

ISf 

12$ 


2 

114 

llj 


U4 

114 

114 

11 

111 

11* 

12 

HI 

. . 

1 

18* 

161 

\ 

I64 

16| 

14 

13* 


14 

14 

U| 



15£ 

14 


144 

144 

124 

11* 

124 

124 

12* 

101 

... 

1 

16| 

15 


15f 

154 

13 

12 

134 

124 

124 

lof 


2 

14J 

13; 


134 

124 

114 

10f 

12 

114 

11* 

9$ 

• . • 

1 

174 

16j 


164 

I64 

134 

134 

144 


134 

111 



154 

14j 

r ! 

144 

144 

Ilf 

Hi 

12| 

12* 

124 

10" 



Per score lb. dead weight 



1 

| 8. d. 

1 8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. <L 

8. dm 

S. dm 

8. dm 

8. d 

8. dm 

• . . 

1 

20 0 

(17 

6 

15 0 

17 10 

19 6 

15 10 

14 11 

17 3 

16 6 

11 10 


2 

18 0 

115 

9 

13 4 

16 4 

18 0 

14 5 

13 5 

15 11 

15 4 

10 8 

• . . 

1 

22 3 

19 

9 

16 4 

IS 11 

21 1 

18 0 

16 2 

18 11 

19 0 

14 3 


2 

20 4 

(18 

1 

14 9 

[17 5 

19 6 

10 5 

14 8 

17 6 

17 6! 

13 0 



Per head 





8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8m dm 

: 

8. dm 

8. dm 

8. dm 

8. d 

8. Urn 

1 old . . 

1 

42 8 

48 11 

25 9 

81 4 

46 6 

37 9 

24 8 

36 6 

44 5 

31 0 


% 

32 4 

[38 

2 

18 7 

23 1 

36 11 

28 3 

17 10 

28 1 

34 6 

22 6 

»> • « 

1 

:@s 1 

ff 

5 

45 4 

52 1 

68 4 

57 4 

43 7 

54 9 

63 2 

46 8 


! 2 

i 

54 5 

55 

61 

t 

35 11 

41 2 

56 7 

46 3 

83 8 

43 11 

52 1 

37 7 


quot^?ons >riGeS ° f Herefords and I>evona are haaed on a comparatively small number of 
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worst, quotations being only from 2 to 5 per cent, above the 
base levels. 

Veal Calves were from §<£. to Id. per lb. cheaper on the year. 

In January, quotations for Dairy Cows were on a rather 
higher level than at the corresponding period of 1930, and con¬ 
tinued so until April and May, when they fell below, and remained 
so for the rest of the year. On average, 1st quality Shorthorns 
in milk realised £29 2s. per head, or £1 2s. less than in 1930, the 
reduction in the case of best calvers being 12s. per head. The 
annual index number came out at 26 per cent, above pre-war, as 
compared with 31 per cent, in the preceding twelve months. 

Store Cattle were slightly cheaper at 27 per cent, above 1911- 
13, but Store Sheep averaged only 31 per cent, over the base 
period as against 56 per cent, in 1930. 

From the comparatively high level of prices prevailing in 
1930, values for Store Pigs showed a sharp decline, the index 
number falling by 62 points to 51 per cent, in excess of pre-war. 
Quotations at the commencement of the year were fairly well 
maintained, but a succession of reductions brought the averages 
in December to fully 15s. per head below those recorded a year 
earlier in the case of young stores and about 20s. in the case of 
older pigs. Taking the year as a whole, the fall in prices ranged 
from 12s. to 16s. 6 d. per head. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce . * 

Milk prices, as agreed by the Permanent Joint Milk Com¬ 
mittee of producers and distributors, are set out in the following 
table, being arranged so as to show the monthly variations 
throughout the calendar year, instead of from October to Sep¬ 
tember—the period governed by the agreements. It will be 
recalled that supplies of liquid milk became insufficient for 
requirements during the latter part of November, due, it was 
said, to the dissatisfaction felt by producers at receiving summer 
prices during the winter months, especially having regard to 
the advancing cost of artificial feeding stuffs. The position 
was considered at special meetings of the Milk Committee on 
November 25 and 27, with the result that it was agreed that an 
extra 4d. per gallon should be paid in December 1931 and January 
1932. 

The index figure for milk delivered under contract during 
1931 was 47 per cent, in excess of 1911-13, as compared with 
61 per cent, in 1930. 

Following a decline of 24 points in the Butter prices index 
number between 1929 and 1930, a further fall of 17 points was 
recorded during the year under review. Prices were low through¬ 
out the entire twelve months, the annual average being calculated 
at 11 per cent, above the base level. 
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Prices per Gallon of Liquid Milk . 



i 

1930 



1931 


j Class 1 

Class 2 (a) j Class 2 (6) 

1 

Class 1 

Class 2 {a) 

Class 2 (6) 

! 10 per 

j cent, 
j Variation 

25 per 
r cent. 
Variation 

Monthly 

Variation 

10 per 
cent. 
Variation 

25 per 
cent. 
Variation 

Monthly 

Variation 


! d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

January 

. ; i7 

17 

16 

17 

16 

17 

February . 

. i 17 

16 

16 

17 

16 

17 

March . 

. 1 16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

15 

April . 

. ! 12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

May. . 

. 1 12 

12 

1X4 

12 

11 

11 

June 

. i 12 

12 

in 

12 

11 

11 

July . . 

. i 12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

August . 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

September . 

. ’ 16 

16 

16 

12 

12 

13 

October. . 

. , 16 

16 

15 

12 

12 

12 

November . 

. ! 16 

16 

17 

12 

12 

13 

December . 

17 

i 17 

17 

17 1 

i 

16 1 

17 1 

Average . 

. . 144 

1 144 

144 

13£ 

13 

13J 

(nearest id.) 





1 



1 Raised from prices originally agreed. 


Cheese also was again cheaper, averaging 16 per cent, in 
excess of pre-war as compared with 30 per cent, in 1930 and 
58 per cent, in 1929. 

During the summer of 1931, Eggs were exceptionally cheap, 
the index number in June being no more than 2 per cent, over 
June 1911-13. Thereafter, in accordance with the customary 
seasonal rise in prices, a much higher level was reached and 
maintained for some few months. In December, however, the 
index slumped by 30 points to 7 per cent, below pre-war, this 
being the first occasion since 1913 when prices were under the 
base level. Over the year as a whole, eggs averaged 16 per cent, 
in excess of 1911-13 as against 36 per cent, in 1930. 

The Poultry index was little changed at 44 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

Other Commodities. 

Probably no description of farm produce is subject to such 
wide fluctuation in price as Potatoes ; the movement between 
1930 and 1931 provides an excellent illustration of this. It 
will be recalled that the index figure was below pre-war for the 
first six months of 1930, but that the marketing of the first and 
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second earlies was accompanied by a much higher level of prices 
—a feature well sustained by the late varieties. From the 49 
per cent, above 1911-13 recorded in December 1930, the index 
figure jumped to 71 per cent, in the following month and rose 
steadily until June, when potatoes were selling at double pre¬ 
war prices. A sharp reaction occurred in August, but subse¬ 
quently it became apparent that in addition to the unusually 
small crop gathered, the keeping quality of the tubers was poor. 
Accordingly, prices began to rise again, and the year closed 
with the index figure at 159 per cent, above pre-war. Chi the 
average of the year, potatoes realised 88 per cent, more than 
in 1911-13, as compared with 4 per cent, less in 1930. 

Hay averaged 14 per cent, under pre-war as against 18 per 
cent, above during 1930, while Wool at the country sales (Table 
X) was as much as 48 per cent, cheaper than in 1911-13, as 
compared with 18 per cent, cheaper at the preceding year’s 
sales. Hops showed some recovery from the extremely low 
levels ruling in 1930, the index figure appreciating by 30 points ; 
it was, nevertheless, still as much as 23 per cent* below pre-war. 


Table X.— Average Prices per lb. of Hogg and Ewe Wool 
ruling at the Chief Country Wool Sales in England and Wales 
in each Year from 1926 to 1931. 


Description 

i92e ! 

i 

1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Washed Wool. 

i 

d. | 

d . 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Lincoln. 

12 | 

131 

18$ 

14$ 

10$ 

— 

Border Leicester. 

13} 

15$ 

20* 

15} 

0$ 

6$ 

Kent. 

13$ 

15$ 

20 

— 

9 

5$ 

Southdown. 

18* 

20} 

271 
24* 

22} 

13$ 

9* 

Hampshire. 

IS 

20* 

18* 

13 

10 

16f 

18$ 

25* 

18* 

12$ 

8$ 

Suffolk. 

16$ 

19$ 

25* 

18* 

12 

8$ 

Kerry Hill. 

15} 

15* 

17$ 

24 

17} 

n$ 

7$ 

Half-bred. 

16$ 

22| 

16$ 

10$ 

6$ 

6$ 

Cheviot ..] 

15* 

16 


21* 

15* 

11 

Welsh.1 

nf 

13 


w* 

14 

9$ 

6$ 

Unwashed Wool. 








Border Leicester. 

uf! 

13 


18* 

13* 

8 ' 

5 

Kent. 

Hi 

13, 


18* 

13 

1 7$ 

4$ 

Southdown. 

14 

17- 


21* 

14} 

9 

6$ 

*1 

Hampshire. 

14J 

16 


19| 

20} 

20* 

13* 

8$ 

Shropshire. 

Suffolk , . ... 

13 

13$ 

Ui 

15j 


14* 

9$ 

6$ 

6$ 

Kerry Hill. 

12$ 

i±i 


19* 

13} 

8$ 

5$ 

Half-bred. 

12 

14t 


IS* 

13* 

8$ 

8$ 

4$ 

Cheviot. 

12$ 

9$ 

14* 


18* 

13} 

5$ 

Welsh 

11* 


14* 

in 

7$ 

3$ 

Exmoor . . . . ... . . 

12$ 

14* 


18} 

13* 

8$ 

5$ 
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The index for Fruit as a whole was 15 points higher on the 
year at 32 per cent, over 1911-13. Apples, black and red cur¬ 
rants and pl ums were appreciably dearer, while pears made 
slightly higher prices. Values for cherries, raspberries and 
strawberries, however, were lower. As regards Vegetables, the 
index number for the group showed a rise of 2 points to 40 per 
cent, in excess of the base level. 

Feeding Stuffs . 

The continued decline in the prices of farm produce naturally 
affected the market for feeding stuffs, with the result that values 
were at a very low point throughout the greater part of the year 
under review (see Tables XI and XII). The general index 
number of 17 per cent, below 1911-13 showed a drop of 13 points 
from the 1930 figure and was 56 points less than that recorded 
for 1929. Brices of most descriptions recovered sharply in 
October and November, but this was due not so much to any 
appreciable improvement in trade or world prices, but to the 
effect the departure of this country from the Gold Standard had 
upon the relative values of imported materials, both raw and 
concentrated, and its reaction on prices of home produce. 

Imported Feeding Barley over the year as a whole was 29 
per cent, cheaper than pre-war as compared with 20 per cent, 
in 1930, while the index for imported Oats was one point lower at 
12 per cent, under 1911-13. 

Maize prices slumped from the 4 per cent, above pre-war 
recorded in 1930 to 30 per cent, below, while Maize Meal showed 
a fall of 28 points to 23 per cent, under the base level. 

Both Bran and Middlings made slightly better prices on 
average, the index figure for the former advancing by 4 points 
to 8 per cent, above 1911-13 and for middlings by one point to 
12 per cent, under pre-war. Barley Meal sold at 19 per cent, 
less than in the base period as against 15 per cent, less in the 
preceding year. 

Of the oilcakes, the index for Linseed Cake declined by 22 
points to 2 per cent, below pre-war, but the fall in Gottonseed 
Cakes was comparatively slight, viz:—by from 2 to 4 points. 

Dried Ale Grains averaged 17 per cent, less than in 1911-13, 
as compared with 6 per cent, less in 1930. 

Fertilisers . Fertilisers as a whole were slightly cheaper 
during the year under review than in 1930, the general index 
number being 5 points lower at 4 per cent, less than in 1911-13. 

The index for Nitrate of Soda fed by 5 points to 15 per cent, 
below pre-war, while Kainit showed a loss of 2 points, and Super¬ 
phosphate 5 points. The largest individual decrease occurred 
in the case of Sulphate of Ammonia , the index number for which 
was 10 points lower on the year at 47 per cent, under pre-war cost. 
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Table XL—Percentage Increases or Decreases* in the Monthly 
Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs during the 
Year 1931 as compared with the corresponding Months of 1911-13. 


Description of 
Feeding Stuff 

Month 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Imported Barley . . . 

-41* 

-43* 

-36* 

-S3* 

-27* 

-28* 

-29* 

-28* 

-29* 

-28* 

-7* 

-8* 

Imported Oats . . . 

-26* 

-28* 

-23* 

-16* 

-10* 

-14* 

-18* 

-22* 

-19* 

-7* 

11 

10 

Maize. 

-33* 

-33* 

-21* 

-18* 

-25* 

-33* 

-34* 

-38* 

-41* 

-34* 

-19* 

-27* 

Milling Offals .... 

-4* 

-9* 

-2* 

3 

3 

-7* 

-5* 

—8* 

-10* 

Nil 

9 

3 

Oilcakes. 

— 9* 

-6* 

Nil 

—2* 

-4* 

-7* 

-9* 

-15* 

-16* 

-6* 

2 

Nil 

Brewers’ Grains , . . 

-27* 

-29* 

—24* 

-21* 

-16* 

-14* 

-15* 

-18* 

-20* 

-15* 

Nil 

1 

Maize and Barley Meal . 

-25* 

—28* 

-22* 

-10* 

-16* 

-22* 

— 24* 

-27* 

—29* 

-24* 

-9* 

-14* 


* Decrease. 


Table XII.—Percentage Increases or Decreases* in the Yearly 
Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs and 
Fertilisers in each Year from 1922 to 1931, as compared with 
the average of the Three Years 1911-13. 


Year 


Description 



1922 

1923 

1924 

192511926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Imported Feeding Barley 

32 

15 

49 

44 

22 

48 

47 

20 

-20* 

-29* 

Imported Oats. 

Middlings. 

47 

35 

35 

46 

30 

42 

52 

25 

-11* 

-12* 

83 

23 

44 

S3 

15 

38 

39 

18 

-13* 

-12* 

Bran ....... 

49 

35 

57 

54 

29 

59 

63 

43 

4 

3 

Maize Meal. 

36 

45 

58 

58 

27 

27 

55 

45 

5 

-23* 

Barley Meal ..... 

41 

24 

52 

48 

26 

46 

45 

26 

-15* 

-19* 

Linseed Cake ..... 

66 

42 

53 

52 

39 

36 

46 

53 

20 

-2* 

Cotton Seed Cake (English) . 
Cotton Seed Cake (Egyptian) 

53 

37 

56 

51 

19 

28 

53 

40 

—2* 

—4*' 

51 

35 

51 

45 

12 

22 

■48 

37 

—9* 

-13* 

Maize. 

48 

52 

67 

67 

28 

35 

67 

56 

4 

-30* 

Dried Ale Grains .... 

54 

32 

47 

54 

22 

29 

54 

49 

— 8* 

-17* 

General Index No ..... 

46 

36 

54 

52 

25 

39 

! 54 

1 

89 

-4* 

-17* 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15fc per 







! 

1 



-15* 

emit.). . . . ... 
Basic Slag (F.A. 14 per cent.). 
Superphosphate (S.P.A. 13| 

39 

28 

so 

23 

24 

20 

! 1 

-7* 

-10* 

95 

40 

12 

16 

40 

46 

19J 

19 

22 

24 

IS 

per cent.) ..... 
Sulphate of Ammonia (N. 20*6 

57 

30 

28 

23 

15 

12 

3 ! 

14 

IS 

-47* 

per cent.). 

9 

2 

-4* 

-13* 

-19* 

—26* 

-32* 

-34* 

-37* 

Eainifc (14 per cent, potash) . 

7 

-20* 

-12* 

2 

12 

12 

20 | 

22 

23 

21 

General Index No. . . , , 

47 

23 

19 

1 M 

! is 

10 

-2* 

Nil 

"■ ' "| 

1 

-4* 


♦Decrease. 
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VI.— Imports. 

Table XIII shows the quantities and declared values of the 
principal agricultural commodities imported into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland in 1930 and 1931, together with the annual 
averages during the period 1925 to 1929. 

Grain and Meal . 

Imports of Wheat were exceptionally heavy at 5,969,000 
tons, as compared with 5,239,000 tons in 1930 and 5,588,000 

Table XIII. — Quantities and Declared Values of Imports of the 
principal Agricultural Commodities into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1930 and 1931, with the Average of the Imports 
for the Years 1925 to 1929. 


! 

Quantities 


Declared Values 

Commodity 

Annual j 

Average i 1930* 
1925-29 j 

1931t 

i , 

Annual 

Average 

1925-29 

1930* 

1981f 

Grain and Meal. 

Wheat. 

Wheat-Meal and Flour 

Barley. 

Oate. 

Oatmeal (including 
Groats and Boiled 
Oats) .... 
Peas (not fresh) . . 
Beans (other than 
Haricot) . . . 

Mfttaft. 

Maize Meal and Flour 

i 

Tons Tons 

5,188,900 5,238,737 

493,650 586,412 

687,290 760,388 

362,900 481,555 

34,460 i 29,792 
76,010 68,007 

45,750 31,541 

1,692,220 1,708,233 

122,050 138,527 

i 

Tons ! 

5,968,724 

537,583 

772,816 

438,312 

44,070 

85,346 

46,007$ i 
2,663,759 
109,230 

i 

£ 

62,842,600 

7.643.200 
6,973,600 
3,135,800 

749,000 

1.661.200 

628,800 

14,076,000 

1,161,000 

£ 

43,064,163 

6,646,207 

4,593,812 

2,409,111 

614,821 

1,039,786 

634,503 

9,934,857 

1,001,313 

. 

£ 

30,345,157 

4,037,212 

4,143,413 

1,925,696 

761,252 

1,144,141 

502,702$: 
9,922,416 
| 665,227 

Meat. 

Beef (Fresh, Chilled 
and Frozen) . . 

Other Descriptions (in¬ 
cluding tinned and 
extracts) . . . 

Motion and T^rnh . 

Pork (including Bacon 
and Hams). . . 

Unenumerated (in¬ 
cluding Babbits) . 

638,080 580,032 

55,310 59,863 

282,140 327,486 

516,600 553,483 

15,540 33,203 

599,803 

57,314 

865,066 

647,490 

S9,332§ 

31,229,250 

5,300,400 

19,630,410 

52,617,340 

904,900 

30,058,004 

5,888,809 

20,298,499 

50,335,659 

1,797,295 

25,501,231 

4,313,811 

18,915,588 

40,180,654 

1,625,160§ 

Total Dead Meat (ex¬ 
cept Poultry and 

i 





Game) .... 

1,507,670 1,554,067 

1,709,005 

JlQ9,682,300 

108,378,266 

90,536,444 

! 

Butter.' 

300,010 341,081 

403,558 

144,238 

51,288,600 

46,869,697 

46,357,997 

Cheese. . . , , 

150,610 155,616 

14,408,400 

12,602,974 

9,059,599 

Milk, condensed . . 

124,770 130,103 

Gt, Bunds. Gt Hunds. 

139,942 
Gt. Hunds. 

5,001,200 

4,315,011 

4,336,835 

Eggs in shell . . . 

23,952,350 26,541,280 

25,920,308 

! 16,698,000 

16,877,646 

13,768,338 


* Revised figures. f Subject to revision. 

| Ioduding Haricot, the different Muds not being separately distinguished. 

§ Including Veal and other descriptions of Pork (Hearts, Livers and Kidneys, Ac,). 






tons in 1929, the greater part of the increase being due to large 
arrivals in the months of September and October. Russia’s 
contribution showed an increase of over half-a-million tons (55 
per cent.) at 1,447,000 tons, while Canada sent 46,000 tons more 
than in the preceding year, consigning a total of 1,355,000 tons. 
Supplies from Australia and the Argentine also were larger than 
in 1930, but imports from the United States of America dropped 
by over 85 per cent, to 562,000 tons. 

Rather less Flour was imported, the total of 538,000 tons 
showing a decline of 48,000 tons on the year. Australia and 
Argentina sent more, but receipts from Canada, France and the 
United States were smaller. 

Imports of Barley were a little higher at 773,000 tons. Russia 
—the largest individual exporter—consigned a slightly smaller 
amount, while arrivals from the United States and Roumania 
also showed a falling off. Canada, however, contributed 51,000 
tons, or three times as much as in 1930. 

Arrivals of Oats declined by 9 per cent, to 438,000 tons, but 
were still well above average. Germany consigned a mere 
1,000 tons as compared with 153,000 tons in 1930, but supplies 
from the Argentine rose by 71,000 tons to 183,000 tons and those 
from Canada by 55,000 tons to 65,000 tons. 

Maize was imported on quite a phenomenal scale, the total 
of 2,664,000 tons representing an additional 956,000 tons, or over 
50 per cent, as compared with 1930. The Argentine more than 
doubled her 1930 contribution by sending 2,412,000 tons, but 
receipts from Roumania declined by 195,000 tons to no more 
than 29,000 tons, while South Africa contributed only 89,000 
tons as against 264,000 tons in 1930. 

Meat. 

Imports of Beef were somewhat larger on the year at 600,000 
tons, the chilled variety accounting for an extra 11,000 tons and 
frozen 10,000 tons. Arrivals of chilled beef from Argentina rose 
to 396,000 tons, while Brazil sent 30,000 tons as against 25,000 
tons in 1930, but receipts from Uruguay were less. Of the 
frozen beef, 17,000 tons more came from Australia while there was 
a lesser increase in supplies from New Zealand., Most other 
sources, however, consigned less. 

Receipts of frozen MuMon and Lamb rose by 11 per cent, to 
356,000 tons. New Zealand—the principal source of supply— 
contributed 173,000 tons as compared with 165,000 tons in 1930, 
and Australia 77,000 tons as against 41,000 tons. Arrivals from 
the Argentine were slightly larger on the year; 

Supplies of Bacon ’wene again heavier, totalling 557,000 tons 
as against 460,000 tons in 1930, an increase of about 20 per cent. 
Denmark was responsible for shipping an extra 61,000 tons at 
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367,000 tons, while Holland and Sweden also sent more. 
Declines occurred, however, in arrivals from Canada, the United 
States and the Irish Free State. Imports of Earns were again 
slightly lower at 42,000 tons, but receipts of Fresh Pork from the 
Irish Eree State rose by 5,000 tons to 19,000 tons. 

Dairy Produce. 

Most of the important Butter exporting countries consigned 
heavier supplies to us than in 1930, and the total of 404,000 tons 
represents an advance of 63,000 tons (18 per cent.) on the year. 
Australia and New Zealand between them contributed almost 
50,000 tons more, while smaller increases occurred in supplies 
from Denmark and Finland. Imports from Russia, however, 
rose by 12,000 tons to 20,000 tons. 

Arrivals of Cheese were the lowest recorded since 1923, 
totalling 144,000 tons, but more Condensed Milk was received. 

The total imports of Eggs in 1931 showed little alteration on 
the year, being actually about 2 per cent, less at 25,920,000 great 
hundreds. Changes among the individual sources of supply, 
however, were numerous. Australia, South Africa, Denmark, 
Holland and Russia sent more, but the Irish Free State, Belgium, 
China, France, Egypt, Poland and Sweden less. Comparisons 
of the actual contributions from the principal exporting coun¬ 
tries are as follows—Denmark, 7,548,245 as against 6,278,383, 
in terms of great hundreds in 1930; the Irish Free State 
4,575,107 as against 4,781,096; Holland 3,835,698 as against 
3,680,696 ; Poland 2,687,069 as against 3,612,564; and Belgium 
2,072,937 as against 2,333,656. 

Miscellaneous Agricultural Produce. 

Arrivals of Potatoes totalled 829,000 tons, representing a 
remarkable increase of 540,000 tons on 1930, and of half-a-million 
tons on the average of the previous five years. While somewhat 
heavier supplies were received during the earlier part of the year, 
the bulk of the increase occurred in the last four months, when 
imports totalled 352,000 tons as compared with an average of 
only 31,000 tons for that period of the year. Germany sent 
230,000 tons during 1931 as against 13,000 tons in 1930, and 
Holland 175,000 tons as against 46,000 tons. Receipts from 
France and the Channel Islands, however, were on a rather 
smaller scale. 

Total Imports. 

During 1931, approximately £240 million was spent on the 
importation of the principal agricultural products into Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of which £50| million represented 
payment for grain and meal, £109 million for meat (including 
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£16 million for live animals for food), £69 million for dairy and 
poultry produce, £7 million for potatoes and £4J million for 
tomatoes. Of the total sum involved, about £138 million (58 per 
cent.) was paid in respect of foreign produce, £63 million (26 per 
cent.) for that from our Overseas Dominions and £22 million 
(9 per cent.) for Irish Free State produce. The remaining £17 
million (7 per cent.) represents the value of imports from coun¬ 
tries not separately distinguished in the Trade Returns. 

R. E. Stanley. 

52 Culm stock Road, 

Clapham Common, 

S.W.11. 


ALDERMAN GEORGE GREY REA, C.B.E. 

By the death of Alderman Rea the Society has lost one of its 
oldest and most faithful supporters and the North of England 
one of its most prominent and useful public citizens. 

Alderman Rea was born in 1858, the son of Mr. George 
Rea, a large fanner in North Northumberland. He himself 
farmed for many years the extensive holding of North Middleton, 
near Wooler, and when that was sold, some twelve years ago, 
he purchased from the Earl of Tankerville the farm of South 
Doddington in the same neighbourhood, where he lived until 
his death. In addition to his own farming undertakings he 
held the agency of Pallinsbum estate as well as one or two 
others of smaller extent. 

Mr. Rea became a member of the Northumberland County 
Council about thirty years ago and was elected an Alderman of 
that body in 1916. He took a most active part in the business 
of the Council, served upon a great number of its Committees 
and was Chairman of the Agricultural Committee from its 
formation in 1920 until his death. For the last few years he 
was Chairman of the Agricultural Education Committee also. 
He took a deep interest in the work of the Council's experimental 
farm at Cockle Park and was for many years a member of the 
Management Committee; he also represented the County 
Council on the Agricultural Committee of Armstrong College. 

Alderman Rea was a member of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, and was a trusted and influential member of 
the Northumberland Branch of the Central Landowners' Associa¬ 
tion and of the Berwick-on-Tweed Branch of the National 
Farmers' Union. The catalogue of his public services could 
be made much longer; it was indeed a matter for wonder that 
any man could do so much and so well. , 
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Mr. Rea represented Northumberland on the Council of this 
Society from 1905 onwards and was a member of many of its 
Committees. He gave especially useful service on the Stock 
Prizes Committee, where his intimate knowledge of North Country 
stock and stockmen was invaluable. His local knowledge was 
also of great service in connection with the Shows at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in 1908 and 1923 and at Darlington in 1920. 

He combined great personal charm with a high measure of 
ability and a remarkable endowment of shrewd North Country 
common sense. The Society is much the poorer for his death. 

C. H. S. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

Any year’s output of agricultural literature amounts nowadays 
to a good many scores of volumes, and it is only possible, in a 
brief review such as this must necessarily be, to mention a few 
of the more noteworthy. 

On the more purely scientific side perhaps the most important 
book of the year is Dr. B. A. Keen’s The Physical Properties of 
the Soil (London, 1931). Of this it need only be said that it is 
a full and up-to-date exposition of what has now become a large 
and difficult subject and on which the author (who is Assistant 
Director of Rothamsted) is an acknowledged authority. 

A very useful addition to the list of reference works is 
Bailliere’s Encyclopaedia, of Scientific Agriculture, edited by Dr. 
Herbert Hunter of Cambridge (2 volumes, 1931). This is not, 
and indeed does not profess to be, a complete encyclopaedia of 
agricultural science and farming practice. It represents, in the 
main, an attempt to summarise recent progress on the scientific 
side and thus to supplement, rather than to replace, the more 
elaborate and larger reference books already in existence—which 
are all, in certain respects, seriously out of date. The Editor 
has necessarily had a most difficult task, especiafiy in deciding 
what to leave out, and not every reader will find in the book all 
that he could wish. Among the subjects which receive very 
adequate treatment are soil science, plant nutrition and manur¬ 
ing, plant breeding, plant diseases and market gardening. There 
are also numbers of useful articles on marketing and other 
economic topics. On the livestock side the subject of nutrition 
receives a very fair quota of space and there is a long article on 
the poultry industry, but, on, the other hand, there is very little 
on the subject of animal breeding or dairying, and the whole 
subject of animal diseases has been excluded. Within the limits 
indicated the book is very good. 
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Professor James Ritchie’s Beasts and Birds as Farm Pests 
(Edinburgh, 1931) may be heartily recommended as a farmer’s 
book and will appeal to anybody with an interest in the wild 
life of the countryside. It deals with those mammals, from mice 
to foxes and deer, and with those birds from the sparrow to the 
eagle which are, or may be at times, harmful to agriculture. 
Professor Ritchie is, of course, a naturalist of the first rank, and 
he almost vies with his predecessor, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, 
in the popular exposition of his subject. Some of the questions 
touched upon are necessarily controversial, but the author is 
eminently fair in his judgments, whether he is balancing the sins 
against the good works of the weasel or the rook, or whether 
he is weighing the point of view of the sportsman or the bird- 
lover against that of the man who has to find his living from the 
land. Practical measures against the more important pests are 
given in adequate detail. The book, besides being eminently 
readable, is well illustrated and attractively printed. 

Among serious contributions to agricultural economics Dr. 
3L A. H. Murray’s Factors affecting the Prices of Livestock in 
Great Britain (Oxford, 1931) deserves special mention. This book 
does not make easy reading, for the causes of price changes are 
complex and elusive, and any real attempt to disentangle them 
must necessarily involve the collection, tabulation and mathe¬ 
matical treatment of an enormous mass of figures. This arduous 
labour the author has carried through with thoroughness and 
skill. He does not indeed profess to have completed the task, 
and points out many directions in which further research is 
required. But he foresees the possibility of carrying the work 
to a point when reasonably accurate prediction of price move¬ 
ments will become possible. A few of the conclusions may be 
quoted by way of illustrating their nature;— 

“ The premiums between first and second quality beef tend to 
increase during periods of failing prices and to decrease during periods 
of rising prices.” 

” Industrial degression and abnormal unemployment of labour 
weaken the potential demand for beef.” 

“ There was practically no association between imports of mutton 
and lamb and the purchasing power of prime (English) mutton.” 

“ Changes in the demand factor are not so important in determining 
the price of higher quality mutton and lamb as in the determination 
of the price of poorer qualities, indicating a relatively stable demand 
for the better grades.” 

" Cyclical fluctuations in the purchasing power of pigs, pork and 
bacon are more pronounced and regular than in the price movement® 
of any other type of livestock in this country. In the post-war period 
the cycle of prices has averaged 41 months and has ranged from three 
to four years.” 

Among these and the other conclusions there are some that 
merely state, in precise form, facts that are fairly generally under- 
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stood. Other points that Dr. Murray has established have not 
been appreciated in the past, and others again are actually 
surprising. Nobody who handles any considerable numbers of 
livestock can afford to neglect the book. 

Among publications on practical farming subjects the new 
series of Bulletins published by the Ministry of Agriculture take 
a high place. Some thirty of these have appeared in the past 
year and they mark a great improvement on the old leaflets, 
containing, as a rule, all that the farmer can usefully know about 
their respective subjects. Among those which the reviewer has 
read, No. 26, on Johnes Disease; No. 27, on Agricultural 
Machinery in Canada and the United States ; No. 28, on Artificial 
Fertilisers ; No. 32, on Pig Keeping ; and No. 37, on Ensilage, 
seemed to be especially valuable; but every farmer will find 
others that bear upon his special interests. 

A little book that Eves up to the motto of this Society is 
Sheep Folding Practice (London, 1931), by Mr. J. F. H. Thomas, 
the Vice-Principal of the Royal Agricultural College. Arable 
sheep farming has, of course, suffered a very severe decline in 
recent years; but, as Mr. Troup shows elsewhere in this Journal, 
a really satisfactory alternative method of farming the poorer 
chalk and limestone soils is yet to be found. Mr. Thomas shows 
an intimate knowledge of the practical side of arable sheep and 
shepherding and has obviously read and pondered all the avail¬ 
able data on sheep nutrition and other scientific aspects of his 
subject. The book should appeal to everyone from the novice 
to the expert. 

A notable addition to the scanty Hghter Hterature of farming 
is Farmer's Glory , by Mr. A. G. Street (London, 1931). This is 
a plain story of the author’s own life, which in itself has not been 
a specially remarkable one—an upbringing on a big Wiltshire 
arable farm; an apprenticeship under his own father; an 
interlude of pioneer prairie farming in Canada; wartime farming 
again in Wiltshire; and, finally, the bitter struggle (which has, 
however, left remarkably little bitterness in the author’s mind) 
on the old family place in the post-war years. Tlie writer 
pretends to no special eminence or success in fa rming ; indeed, 
he would seem to have been rather too ready to shift from one 
expedient to another without giving anything quite a fair chance. 
The story is a great one, not because it is extraordinary, but 
rather because it is typical and because it is so a dmir ably told— 
in a quiet yet vivid way and with many touches of real humour. 
It will long remain a valuable record of the times, 

Finally, there must be mentioned Sir John Russell’s Presi¬ 
dential Address to Section M (Agriculture) of the British Associa¬ 
tion, delivered at the Centenary Meeting in London under the 
title The Changing Outlook in Agriculture , Sir John began with 
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a wide survey of agricultural progress during the past hundred 
years, both in Britain and in the Empire overseas ; this portion 
of his Address will hardly bear condensation. His conclusion, 
in which he looked to the future, may best be quoted in full. 

“ Our greatest need, however, is a better organisation of agri¬ 
cultural production. A beginning has been made by the overseas 
farmers; the necessity for sending all produce through one or two 
ports has compelled them to work through large organisations for 
grading, transporting and selling the produce, with skilled repre¬ 
sentatives in this country. Dealing in hundreds or thousands of 
tons they reduce all costs and all wastage to a minimum. Gradually 
the British farmer is organising; the difficulty is to do this without 
destroying his sturdy individuality, one of his greatest assets, the loss 
of which would irretrievably damage our country life. 

ee But greater organisation is possible and is highly desirable. 

“ At present British farmers, Empire farmers, and farmers from 
all over the world indulge in deadly competition in the British market. 
In the end they obtain wholly inadequate prices. But the c ommunit y 
as a whole does not gain because they lose. The final cost of food to 
the consumer is profoundly affected by costs of handling, transport, 
preparation and distribution, all expensive services. Better organisa¬ 
tion of production, while benefiting the countryman, would not injure 
the rest of the community. 

“ Thanks to the inquiries made by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Empire Marketing Board, the food requirements of this 
country are pretty well known. Our next great step forward will be 
to organise production on a contract basis so as to satisfy these require¬ 
ments with a reasonable margin of safety, but without the terrible 
waste involved in those large excesses which injure the grower without 
benefiting the consumer. 

“ Something of the sort is essential if farming is to survive as an 
occupation for the best of our people, offering a reasonable standard 
of living to farmer and worker. The advantages would be incalcul¬ 
able. Organised production and the development of the contract 
system, which has done so much for milk producers, would permit 
of a renewal and development of country fife to the fullest extent 
now made possible by scientific and technical advances. By common 
consent many of the ills of to-day arise from the fact that for nearly 
a century the industrial side of our national life has been fostered at 
the expense of the rural side, producing an over-industrialised town 
population peculiarly susceptible to world economic disturbances, and 
now largely without employment or prospect of employment. The 
rural population, on the other hand, is far less sensitive to economic 
disturbances; the low rate of unemployment in the countryside shows 
the greater independence and resilience of the conditions of country 
life, and points clearly to the fact that improvements in our rural 
life would benefit not only the countryman, but the whole community.** 


THE WARWICK SHOW, 1931. 

The Show at Warwick—the ninetieth of the series—was really 
held to celebrate the centenary of the Warwickshire Agricultural 
Society. 

Some few years ago the Warwickshire Society approached 
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the Royal Agricultural Society of England and inquired if 
arrangements could be made for a visit of the “ Royal ” to 
Warwick in 1931 in celebration of this event. The Council felt 
that the request was a somewhat unusual one, for on such an 
important occasion it is usual for the organisation itself on 
attaining its hundredth birthday, to make a special effort and 
arrange additional features and attractions at the Show in order 
to mark the event and record the same in the annals of the 
Society. 

It was recognised that the invitation was a most generous 
one, and that the National Society should accept it and do 
everything possible to render the event an outstanding suc¬ 
cess. 

In due course the Town of Warwick endorsed the invitation 
of the County Agricultural Society and Lady Warwick and the 
Warwick Estate Trustees very generously placed the Castle 
Park at the disposal of the Society as a Showy ard. It is interest¬ 
ing to record that this is the second occasion upon which the 
Park has been used for the Royal Show, and in spite of the 
growth of the Show in all departments the same area sufficed 
for the 1931 Show as was utilised on the previous visit in 
1892. 

The Show could not have been staged in more picturesque 
surroundings, and the general lay-out, with the smooth-running 
River Avon as a boundary and the ancient Castle in the back¬ 
ground, elicited praise not only from thousands of British visitors, 
but from the large contingent of overseas agriculturists who 
made a visit to the Royal Show part of their programme of 
things to be seen in the Old Country. 

live of the Royal Agricultural Society’s annual shows have 
now taken place in Warwickshire—two at Birmingham, in 1876 
and 1898, and three at Warwick. Some details of the last- 
mentioned are given below. 


Year 

President 

No. of 
Imple¬ 
ment, 
&c., 
Stands 

Entries 
of Live 
Stock 

No. of 
Persons 
admitted 

Result 

Surplus 

1859 

1892 

1931 

7th Duke of Marlborough . 
1st Earl of Feversham . . 1 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bt. . 

245 

411 

388 

1,159 

1,864 

3,061 

55,577 

96,462 

72,259 

$ 

■f 1,433 
+ 2,055 
- 3,297 


A tabular statement comparing the entries for the 1931 Show 
with those of the previous seven and the Warwick Show of 1892 
will be found on the next page. 
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STATEMENT OP ENTRIES POR THE 1931 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry and Produce. 



Warwick, 

1981 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1029 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1928 

Newport,! Reading, 
1927 ■ 1926 

Chester, 

1925 

Leicester, 

1924 

'Warwick, 

1892 

Horses . . , 

Cattle . . . 

Goats . . . 

Sheep . . . 

Pigs.... 

568 1 

1,16s 1 

68 1 

569 

688 

512 1 
1,164 1 
48 1 
735 
678 

634 1 

1,26s 1 

92 1 

723 

691 

607 1 
1,261* 
61 1 
591 
833 

429* 614* 

1,214* 1,640* 

40* 67* 

524 I 724 
664 986 

658* 

1,565* 

56* 

711 

932 

768* 

1,302* 

60* 

633 

1,212 

447 

605 

14 

596 

202 

Total . . 

3,061 

3,137 

3,403 

I 

3,353 

2,871 

4,031 

3,922 

3,975 

1,864 

Poultry. . . 

741 

901 

! 

943 

1,036 

887 

1,111 

970 

1,157 

836 

Produce. . . 

253 

506 

363 

365 

350 

356 

612 

300 | 

428 


1 Exclusive of Double Entries. 


Shedding in Implement Yard (in Feet). 


Description 
of Shedding 

Warwick, 

1931 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1929 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1928 

Newport, 

1927 

Reading, 

1926 

Chester, 

1925 

Leicester, 

1924 

Warwick, 

1892 

Ordinary . . 

Machinery . . 

Special . . 

(Seeds, Fertilisers 
&a) 

. 

Feet 

2,190 

3,690 

3,083 

Feet 

2,690 

4,515 

3,488 

Feet 

2,995 

4,170 

3,686 

Feet 

3,035 

5,466 

3,501 

Feet 

2,875 

8,855 

2,756 

Feet 

8,360 

4,090 

3,420 

Feet 

3,985 

3,380 

3,575 

Feet 

4,145 

3,685 

3,867 

Feet 

8,241 

2,151 

2,119 

Total . . 

(Exclusive of Open 
Ground Space.) 

1 

; 8,963 

10,693 

10,851 

12,002 

9,486 

10,870 

10,940 

11,697 

12,511 

Ho. of Stands . 

388 

443 

431 

467 

369 

446 

438 

455 

411 


On another page is printed a comparative statement of 
classes, prizes, and entries at the two shows of 1892 and 1931. 

Breed Societies contributed £3,533 and the Warwick Local 
Committee £1,373 towards the £15,213, which was the total 
value of the prizes offered for competition. 

By the introduction of a new type of double-row shedding 
for the housing of the exhibits of cattle a saving was effected 
in cost of erection, and this saving was passed on to exhibitors 
in the form of reduced entry fees. 

Owing to their entries not reaching the minimum number 
specified in the regulations, the classification was cancelled for 
Shetland ponies, South Devon and Park Cattle, Dorset Down 
and Leicester sheep, and Cumberland pigs. 

For the first time provision was on this occasion made for 












COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, &c., 
At two Shows held at Warwick in 1892 and 1931. 


Horses, Cattle 
and Goats 


1892 


1931 


Classes. Entries. (Classes. Entries. 


Prizes 
Shires . . 

Clydesdales 
Suffolks . 

Percherons 
Hunters— i 

? Classes . | 


1 £1,265 ! 
: 128 ; 
30 ! 


125 


Polo and Biding : 
Ponies— ! 
Breeding Classes . 1 
Hack and Biding , 
Ponies . 

Coach Horses. 
Hackneys. . 

Ponies . . 

Welsh Ponies 
Shetland Ponies 
Children's Ponies 
Driving Classes 
Agricultural . 


10 

5 

12 

8 

10 

7 


10 

48 

46 


,£3,382 

83 

! 27 

79 

| 45 

j 114 

I i3i; 


18 


2 

3 

10 

"5 


Total for HOESES • ; 41 1 449 ; 82 | 895* 


CATTLE 

Prizes 
Shorthorn 
Hereford 
Devon 
Sussex 
Welsh . 
Longhorn 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Belted Galloway 
Galloway . , 
Park Cattle . 
Dairy Shorthorn 
Lincolnshire Kcd 


i £2,361 
, 136 

1 53 

I 22 

29 


5 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 
4 
2 

X0 


- ' - ! 7 


£6,518 
103 
46 
29 
26 
24 
29 
66 
36 
17 
_a 

175 

42 


Sheep, Pigs, 
Poultry 
and Produce 


SHEEP 

Prizes . . 

Oxford Down . 
Shropshire . . 
Southdown . . 
Hampshire Down 
Suffolk . . . 
Dorset Down . 
Dorset Horn. . 
Wiltshire or Western 
Horn . . . 
Kyeland . . . 
Kerry Hill (Wales) 
Clun Forest. . 

Lincoln . . . 
Leicester . . 
Border Leicester 
Wensleydale, . 
Kent or Komney 
Marsh . . 
Cotswold. . . 
South Devon . 
Dartmoor . . 
Cheviot , . . 

Welsh Mountain 
Black Welsh Moun¬ 
tain . . 


1892 


1931 


Classes. Entries. 


Classes. Entries. 


56 

238 

102 

51 

23 


28 


10 


Total for SHEEP 


41 


South Devon , . . 

_ i 

i 

4 i 

—a | 

Bed Poll .... 

6 i 

37 | 

8 : 

113 

Bine Albion . . . 


— 

« ! 

35 

British Friesian . . 

_ 

— 

12 j 

127 

Ayrshire .... 

— 

— 

6 ! 

58 

Guernsey .... 

5 

45 

7 ! 

67 

Jersey . 

C 

178 

7 

105 

Kerry. 

2 

24 

5 

30 

Dexter. 

2 

32 

5 

40 

Milk Yield . . . 

2 

16 

u 

113 

Butter Test . . . 

— ! 



71 

Total for CATTLE . | 

56 : 

__1 

607 

146 I 

1,352* 

GOATS:— 

! ] 




Prizes . . .V 

1 

m 


mo ! 

Inspection Classes . 
Milk Yield . . . 

| 5 j 

14 

! 9 

1 2 

68 ■ 
50 j 

Total for GOATS . 

: 5 


1 11 

118*1 


Prizes ... 
Large White. . . 
Middle White . . 
Small White. . . 1 

Tamworth . . . 

Berkshire . . . 1 

Wessex Saddleback. 1 
Large Black . . j 
Gloucestershire Old 1 
Spots . . . . ! 

Cumberland. . 


Long White Lop- 
.Eared * . . . 


Total for PIGS . 


24 


ftroimr:- 

Prizes 
Entries 


600 


£432 

32 

14 

12 

46 

85 

13 


202 


£272 


Prizes 

Entries 


me 

m 


£2,071 

38 

46 

66 

44 

57 

_ 3 

13 

18 

22 

51 

16 

25 

_a 

25 


40 

15 


12 

35 


13 


560 


£1,711 

199 

124 

~48 

72 

50 

86 

40 
_8 

31 


109 


40 


088 


£508 

741 


£314 

253 


POTO®?PR(IStF^ Tk&ftot l&l } ^ Classes . 4,616 Entries « 315,218* Prises 

1 Animals exhibited in more than one class are here counted as separate entries. 

* Including £520 for Flower Show and £78 for Butter-making Competitions. 

1 Classes cancelled under regulation of Prize Sheet. 
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the segregation at the Show in separate shedding of exhibits of 
cattle coming from herds licensed for the production of Certified 
and Grade A (Tuberculin-tested) milk, in accordance with the 
regulations laid down by the Ministry of Health. Sixty-nine 
entries were made by the owners of twenty-six licensed herds. 

Much anxiety was caused to the Show officials by the Foot 
and Mouth Disease “ stand-still ” Order which the Ministry of 
Agriculture found it necessary to put into force on June 19: 
for if this Order had not been modified, as it was, early in July, 
the Royal Show at Warwick—like the Centenary Show of the 
Highland Society at Edinburgh—would have had no cloven- 
hoofed animals on exhibition. 

Even so, numbers of entries made by stock-owners in the 
Northern counties of England and the North of Scotland could 
not be sent to Warwick. Nevertheless, most of the more 
important breeds had a creditable representation in the show- 
yard. Among the breeds most affected by the Ministry’s restric¬ 
tions were Galloway cattle, of which not one exhibit was present, 
and Wensleydale sheep, of which there was but one exhibitor. 

(A separate descriptive Report on the Live Stock at Warwick 
Show is contained in later pages, and the Judges 9 Awards will 
be found in the Appendix.) 

Having secured an exhibit of live stock at Warwick, the 
Society’s troubles were by no means at an end, for on the after¬ 
noon of the opening day a notification was received from the 
Ministry to the effect that Foot and Mouth Disease had been 
confirmed in Buckinghamshire, at West Wycombe, and that 
any cattle, goats, sheep or pigs which had come from anywhere 
within a 15-miles radius of the infected place would have to be 
removed from the Show and placed in isolation. Some 100 
animals were involved, including some cattle from the Royal 
Farms at Windsor, and arrangements were immediately made 
for emergency shedding to be built outside the actual show area. 

This shedding was finished during the night of July 7-8, 
and by the morning all the animals concerned were transferred 
with their attendants to the isolation quarters, where they 
remained until July 20. 

The arrangements for the segregation of the animals were 
inspected by the Chief Veterinary Officers of the Ministry on 
Wednesday, July 8, and by the Minister (the Right Hon. Dr. C. 
Addison) and the Permanent Secretary of the Department on 
July 9, all of whom expressed their great satisfaction at the 
expeditious and thorough way in which the isolation had been 
carried out. 

Rumours were current on the Wednesday that Foot and 
Mouth Disease had actually broken out amongst the cattle in 
the showyard. Luckily for everyone concerned* these rumours 
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had not the slightest foundation, and all exhibits, except those 
in quarantine, were permitted to be moved to their destinations 
at the end of the Show by licence from the Ministry. 

The marquees devoted to the Horticultural section were, 
as on former occasions, visited by a large percentage of the 
Show visitors each day, and the exhibits in the several classes, 
which again reached a high level of excellence, provided once 
more the most attractive of the many “ side-shows ” at the 
“ Royal.” 

In the special pavilion of the Ministry of Agriculture the 
National Mark scheme as applied to Cheese and Honey formed 
a special feature. Grading and packing of various other com¬ 
modities to which the National Mark had been applied were also 
demonstrated. 

Although rain had fallen during the week-end and on the 
Monday preceding the opening, practically the whole of the 
Show period was favoured with fine, sunny weather. 

At former shows judging in the breeding classes of stock 
has begun at 9 a.m. At Warwick, however, except in a few of 
the larger sections (Dairy Shorthorns, British Friesians, Large 
White, Middle White and Large Black pigs), judging did not 
begin until 10 a.m. 

Among the visitors from overseas on the opening day were a 
party of farmers from South Africa, who during the summer 
made an extensive tour of the country under the auspices of 
the British National Union. The party were also present at 
the Show on the two following days. 

On the Wednesday the Prince of Wales favoured the Show 
with his presence. His Royal Highness journeyed by air from 
Surmingdale, and landed, shortly after 11.30 a.m., on the race¬ 
course at Warwick, where he was met by the Mayor, the Countess 
of Warwick. Accompanied by Lady Warwick, the Royal visitor 
drove through the town to the Show entrance, at which place 
he was met by the Honorary Director, Mr. Roland Burke, and 
conducted to the Royal Pavilion. Here the Prince was received 
by Sir Arthur Haderigg, President of the Society. Among 
those presented to His Royal Highness was Councillor Hoare, 
the Mayor of Derby, where the Royal Show will be held in 1933. 

In front of the Royal Pavilion two Italian representatives 
presented the Prince of Wales with an alabaster plaque with 
a suitably-inscribed silver panel commemorating the exhibition 
by His Royal Highness of a Devon Bull in the British live stock 
section of the Man Pair. 

His Royal Highness began his tour of the exhibition soon 
after his arrival by visiting the Flower Show, the Forestry 
exhibition, and the Working Dairy. The Prince honoured the 
President with his presence at luncheon in the pavilion. During 
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the afternoon His Royal Highness inspected the joint exhibit 
of the Warwickshire Education Committee and Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, and later from the Royal box in the Grand 
Stand witnessed the parade of cattle, and the Military Display 
by the Royal Scots Greys in the Large Ring. Having then 
inspected the exhibits on a number of stands in the Implement 
and Machinery section, the Prince of Wales left the Show at 
4.45 p.m. for the Castle prior to proceeding by aeroplane back to 
Sunningdale. 

On Wednesday, under the auspices of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Young Farmers Clubs, the 10th annual international 
dairy cattle judging competition was decided in the showyard. 
Teams representing the United States of America, Northern 
Ireland and England and Wales competed. The championship 
was won by the American visitors. 

On Thursday the General Meeting of Governors and Members 
was held in the Large Tent, when cordial resolutions were passed 
gratefully acknowledging all that the Mayor and Corporation 
and the Local Committee had done for the success of the Show. 

As in past years, special arrangements were made on the 
Saturday for the visit to the Show of school children from the 
locality in organised parties under the supervision of their 
teachers. Large numbers took advantage of the facilities 
afforded. 

Noticeable among the visitors on Saturday were His Majesty 
the King’s Indian Orderly Officers. 

A Hives and Honey section, arranged by the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, attracted much attention. 

In the showyard forge shoeing smiths competed daily for 
prizes offered by the National Master Farriers and Blacksmiths 
Association and the Gold Medal of the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers. 

Musical Rides and Vaulting Displays were given by a detach¬ 
ment of the Royal Scots Greys each afternoon after the judging 
day. Programmes of music were provided by the Band of that 
Regiment. 

In the tables below will be found details of the admissions 
at Warwick, with corresponding figures for the six preceding 
shows and that at Warwick in 1892. The aggregate for the 
five days was 72,259, the biggest daily attendance being on the 
Thursday. 

A slight change was made at Warwick by reducing the price 
of admission on the Friday from 3$. to 2a. Bd. Children were 
also admitted throughout the Show at half-price. 

The car parking arrangements were taken charge of by 
Mr. W. Fitt, the Road Manager of the Royal Automobile Club,, 
and were the subject of very favourable comment by all users 
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Admissions by Payment at Warwick , 1931. 


Day of Show 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day’s total 

1,887 

11,273 

24,198 

15,193 

19,708 

Tuesday (10s.). . 

Wednesday (5s.) . 
Thursday (3s.) 
Friday (2s. 6d.) . 

Saturday (Is.) . . 

678 

3,009 

6,784 

4,043 

4,426 

1,475 

7,785 

15,722 

9,171 

7,939 

1,721 

10,256 

21,560 

13,290 

15,233 

1,869 
11,164 
23,973 
14,940 | 
19,347 

Total for Show ........ 

72,259 


Total Daily Admissions at the 1931 Show, compared with the 
previous six Shows and the Warwick Show , 1892. 


Day of Show 

War¬ 

wick, 

1931 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1930 

Harro¬ 

gate, 

1929 

1928 | 1927 

Heading, 

1926 

Chester, 

1925 

War¬ 

wick, 

1892 

First . . . 

Second, . . 

Third . . . j 

Fourth. . . 
Fifth . . . 

1,887 

11,273 

24,198 

15,193 

19,708 

2,483 
14,352 
31,115 
i 14,943 
| 38,025 

3,884 
28,598 
51,252 | 
18,924 
26,359 

2,388 ! 1,214 

, 18,244 7,515 

! 44,293 | 19,456 
! 14,775 10,528 

28,977 j 23,664 

3,568 

13,777 

19,869 

11,902 

24,744 

3,352 

27,215 

48,981 

20,682 

17,650 

3,83 c 1 
16,598 
15,779 
86,448 
28,801 


l 72,259 

l 

100,918 

124,017 

108,677 | 62,367 

_!_ j 

73,860 

112,880 

96,462 


1 Including 266 on previous Saturday, when the Implement Department was open. 


of road vehicles. Almost a record number of cars was dealt 
with, but so well organised were the road routes to the Show 
and so well posted and staffed by Road Guides that no con¬ 
gestion occurred, nor was there any delay in arrival or departure. 
It is indeed a great loss to the Society and the Show that owing 
to the death of Mr. Pitt they will no longer have the benefit of 
his services and his wonderful genius for organising road traffic 
and car parking. 

The Great Western Railway constructed a new Goods Station 
at Cape Yard and spent about £8,500 in sidings and docks for 
the handling of the whole of the rail traffic. They employed a 
staff of over 100 trained men to deal with the loading and unload¬ 
ing and in no single instance was there any delay, every tram 
inwards and outwards arriving either before or at its scheduled 
time. 

Postal and telegraphic arrangements were excellent. As 
a matter of history I must not omit to mention that the 
“ Teleprinter 55 was used for the first time for the transmission 
of the Press and other publicity matter from the Show. 

Again, for the fourth time, the YM.QA, undertook “ wel- 
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fare 55 work for the grooms, stockmen, &c., at the Show and ' 
organised sports, football matches and concerts each evening. 

As is usual, but especially fitting upon this occasion, the 
members of the Warwickshire Agricultural Society were granted 
full privileges of membership of the Eoyal Agricultural Society 
at the Show. 

T. B. Turner. 

16 Bedford Square, 

Loudon, W.C. 


LIVE STOCK AT THE WARWICK SHOW. 

The Warwick Meeting was held under the shadow of a double 
cloud. On the one hand the year was one of very acute agri¬ 
cultural depression, while on the other hand there occurred, 
some three weeks before the opening date, a widespread and 
alarming outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. At one time, 
indeed, the disease situation was such that it appeared to be 
only too probable that the responsible officials would be obliged 
to prohibit the movement of horned stock and pigs to the Show, 
as in fact they had done as regards the “Highland” only 
a fortnight before. Fortunately their prompt and energetic 
measures met with quick success and the great bulk of the 
country was clear in time to allow the Show to proceed almost 
normally. Some entries from those areas immediately affected 
were absent, but, upon the whole, the number of empty stalls 
was surprisingly small. It happened indeed that on the Tues¬ 
day of the Meeting a fresh outbreak occurred in Buckingham¬ 
shire, in consequence of which about a hundred head of 
stock had to be removed from the yard and quarantined 
in an adjoining field. Moreover, the occurrence of disease put 
an end to any prospect of an export trade in stock, but that 
prospect was not particularly bright at the best. Despite all 
difficulties Warwick saw a very representative collection of the 
British breeds. 

Heavy Hoeses. 

Considering the discouragements that Draft Horse breeders 
have suffered during the past ten years, interest in the breeds 
has been surprisingly well maintained. A dwindling town 
market, a down-to-grass policy on the land and a steady increase 
in the use of tractors on the remaining arable have combined to 
create a large surplus and so to depress prices to a most unpro¬ 
fitable level. But breeding operations have been curtailed until 
the output of foals is now; little more than a third of the normal 




Photo by] [<?. H. Parsons. 

Fig. l.—C lydesdale Stallion, *' Benedictine.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Clydesdale StaUion, Warwick , 1931. 

Exhibited by Messrs. T. & U. Templeton. 



Photo dirl [0. Parsons. 

Fig. 2. — Clydesdale Make, “ Bednsiane Phyllis.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Clydesdale Mare or Filly, Warwick, 1981. 
Exhibited by Mb. BOBEET PABK, 
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pre-War number, and the statistical position, from the breeder’s 
point of view, is at present extremely sound. Indeed, the 
number of young horses that will be available in the next few 
years will be quite insufficient to make good the wastage of 
horse-flesh upon our farms, without reckoning on any town 
demand. The outlook for the breeder is far more hopeful than 
it has been since the end of the War. 

The number of Shires exhibited, though hardly what one 
would have liked to see at a Royal Meeting in the heart of the 
Midlands, was yet well up to the average of recent years. It 
was, moreover, a heartening thing to find a fair number of War¬ 
wickshire farmers showing against eminent breeders from all 
over England. The County had the credit of producing, among 
other very meritorious exhibits, the reserve champion colt. 
Except in the class for three-year-old stallions there was good 
all-round competition; the gelding class was a credit to the 
breed and the female champion—a two-year-old filly—would 
have stood comparison with the best of her age that the breed 
has produced. 

Clydesdales were a small entry and there were a good many 
absentees even from the short catalogue lists. Thin Clydesdale 
classes are not unusual when the u Royal ” happens to meet at a 
distance from the Scottish Border, but one especially missed 
the long array of powerful clean-legged geldings that has been a 
feature of many recent Shows. Nothing is more useful, for pur¬ 
poses of interbreed comparison, than representative lots of aged 
geldings, for these represent the end-product of all the breeder’s 
work. In the Clydesdale classes, it may be noted, three Firsts 
and one Second Prize went to the progeny of a single stallion. 
The history of this animal is an example of the old truth that a 
really good and impressive sire can hardly be valued too dear. 
He cost four thousand guineas at a time when a hundred good 
horses could have been bought with the money; yet he must 
have proved a very profitable investment to the buyer. 

Entries of Suffolks were not quite so numerous as those of 
Shires, but the breed actually paraded rather stronger in numbers. 
It is doubtful whether a better lot of the breed has ever been 
seen at the Royal. The Suffolk’s growing popularity, and its 
invasion of territories other than East Anglia, are points worthy 
of note. Perhaps the explanation may be that the Punches 
always been a farm rather than a street horse,, and that he is 
gaining on the Shire because the city market now counts for 
so little with the breeder. Also it may be that, with the disap¬ 
pearance of the heavy arable and the use of the tractor for the 
severest of the tillage work, a somewhat smaller horse with a 
correspondingly smaller requirement of com is what the farmer 
meeds; yet it can hardly be doubted that all the draft breeds, 
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including the Suffolk, axe still tending to increase in weight 
generation by generation. 

Clydesdale and Suffolk provided, as before, an interesting 
contrast not only in type but in feeding and management. 
Young Clydesdales are commonly shown almost as lean as rakes, 
partly with the idea of keeping the action close and straight 
and the pasterns supple, partly perhaps in the belief that a hard 
upbringing makes for a useful old age. On the other hand, the 
Suffolks are often almost pig-fat, and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see a yearling cocking on his pasterns and waddling on 
his legs from sheer excess of body weight. Making all allowance 
for the different standards of the breeders and the different 
natures of the breeds it is hard to believe that both extremes are 
right. There is much to be said for reasonably generous treat¬ 
ment, but surely nothing to be said for the fattening, of young 
growing horses. 

Percherons were a good show, and it was well to see the 
prize-money more widely scattered than it had been in the 
previous year. Most British horsemen would probably agree 
that the breed, according to our ideas, is improving; the round 
ribs, the sound and shapely feet and the resolute action are still 
prominent merits, while fleshy hocks, round bone and twisting 
toes seem less conspicuous than they once were. 

Huntebs, Ponies and Hacks. 

It used to be said that cart-horse breeding was a poor farmer’s 
business and hunter breeding a rich man’s hobby; but recently 
the business has been a losing one while the hobby has in many 
cases been leaving a handsome profit. The hunter ring, on the 
Tuesday of the Meeting, was crowded outside with interested 
spectators and crowded inside with breeding stock well worthy 
of all the interest shown. Two such classes of brood mares have 
rarely if ever been seen before, and the young stock also reached 
a high standard. The classes for ridden hunters were not 
remarkable for numbers, but the general standard of quality was 
high. Hacks and Welsh Ponies were a good display. Among 
the Polo and Riding Ponies there were many beautiful specimens, 
but the mere layman may be excused if he was left a little 
puzzled as to the experts’ definition of a Pony; the exhibits 
varied greatly in type, size and breeding, and the judges’ task 
was anything but an enviable one. The Shetland Pony classes 
unfortunately had to be cancelled for lack of entries. 

Catele. 

Eighteen breeds of cattle were on view, the absentees being 
the South Devon, the White Park breed and the Galloway. 
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There were fair numbers of entries of the last, but the foot-and- 
mouth restrictions proved to be specially unkind. 

Shorthorns attracted a goodly entry and probably, next to 
the hunters, the largest ring-side crowd. As has happened at 
most recent Shows the Shorthorn classes were entirely monopo¬ 
lised by animals of the Scottish type. The standard for Short¬ 
horns has, of course, long been based entirely on beef points and 
specialisation has now gone so far that none of the old dual 
purpose types can hope for Showyard success unless their dairy 
qualities are good enough to enable them to compete in the 
Dairy Shorthorn classes. Many people hope that specialisation 
of the dairy type will not go too far, otherwise our greatest 
general purpose breed will be finally, for all practical purposes, 
split in two. Except that for two-year-old bulls the Shorthorn 
classes were well filled and quality was well up to standard. 
The decline in values, the disposal of many prominent herds, 
and the slaughter of a good deal of pedigree stock has not so 
far been reflected to any appreciable extent in the Showyard. 
The decline in the export trade, if it does not continue too long, 
may prove to be of ultimate benefit to the breed. 

Among the Shorthorns, as among some other beef breeds of 
cattle and also some breeds of sheep, there were again a few 
examples of rather gross over-conditioning. It has sometimes 
been suggested that judges should penalise, more heavily than 
they do, exhibitors who present their animals in over-fat condi¬ 
tion. But the problem is one of great difficulty. Capacity to 
fatten, even to a degree beyond butcher’s requirements, is a 
necessary quality in certain breeds, for instance where bulls of 
a breed are used to beget commercial beef stock out of dairy 
cows, or where rams are used to cross with the lean and hardy 
mountain types of ewes. Moreover it does not by any means 
always happen that the reproductive functions are permanently 
impaired by fattening. When it is suggested that breeding 
animals should be exhibited in ordinary breeding condition it 
should be borne in mind that the judge would then be, to a 
considerable extent, deprived of the opportunity of judging the 
ability of the animal to fatten, or to fatten in the right way. 
Extreme cases, of course, require some kind of penalty, but it is 
no solution to suggest that breeding stock should be shown learn 

Herefords, despite general trade depression, had been in 
keen demand for export during the months before the Show, 
with the result that a good deal of the season’s Show material 
had left the country. The result was a small if very select 
gathering of the breed. The extreme case was the class for old 
bulls, where one magnificent animal—probably the best Here¬ 
ford that many breeders have seen—paraded in solitary state, 
Devons made an attractive display ; one is tempted to wonder. 




Fig. S.—Devon Bull, “ Admiral Stuckey/* 

Winner of Champion Prize lor beet Devon Bull, Warwick, 1031. 
Exhibited by Mr. B. W. Beer. 



Fig. 4—Devon Cow* “ Clamht Dainty ioth/* 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Devon Cow or "Heifer, Warwick, 1931, 
Exhibited by Mb. Cecil Bbxkt. 
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however, whether the Show type—beautiful, fleshy and full of 
quality as it is—still represents what a majority of Devon 
breeders are aiming at. One hears a good deal about milk 
production and milk recording in the home district, whereas 
there is little indication of dairy breeding in the general run of 
Showyard exhibits. The tendency of breeds to split up into 
different types is not surprising when so many farmers are 
turning from beef to milk and from arable to grass ; yet we have 
enough breeds and types already, and we do not want more. 
The Show type should represent the nearest approach to a 
common breed ideal, and not something essentially different 
from the commercial type. 

Sussex cattle were just a fair average collection, except for 
the champion cow, which was one of those animals that the 
lucky breeder produces perhaps once in a lifetime—so near to 
perfection as to make ordinarily good cattle look common by 
comparison. Interbreed comparisons are difficult to make under 
ordinary circumstances, but the opinion was several times ex¬ 
pressed that Lock Knelle 2nd was the finest beef cow in the 
Show; moreover she looked like giving a very fair yield of 
milk, as even a beef cow should. 

Welsh Blacks were rather fewer than at the previous Show, 
and quality was just about average. The Longhorns, having 
the Meeting right in the midst of their home country, turned 
out to the number of nearly thirty head. This old breed adds 
a touch of the picturesque to the cattle parade and vies with 
the Belted Galloway and the Dexter in exciting the interest of 
the town visitor to the Show; whether it will ever win back a 
place of any importance in the cattle industry of England is, 
however, very doubtful. 

Some notable Scottish entries were unavoidably absent from 
the Aberdeen Angus classes, but there are nowadays enough first- 
class English herds to put up a show without any assistance 
from north of the Border. Scotland indeed carried off the male 
championship and the reserve, but England had the credit of 
the corresponding prizes for females, while in the final contest 
for the supreme championship the English heifers defeated the 
Scottish bulls. There was perhaps an absence of very outstand¬ 
ing animals but (at least in the heifer classes) this was due to 
unfformally high merit. Belted Galloways were less numerous 
but definitely more uniform in quality than in the previous year, 
when there were rather long tails to some of the classes. One 
gathers that many herds of u Belties ” are bred on dual purpose 
lines, but there is now little sign of dairy qualities in the Show 
specimens. Indeed, the Show ** Beltie ” seems to be little 
different, except in colour, from the ordinary black type of the 
breed, and to be getting more like it year by year. 




Fig. 5.—Sussex Bun, “ Crowborough Warren marksman 6th.*’ 
Winner of Champion Prizes for best Sussex Pull, Warwick, 1931. 
Exhibited by Mr. Edward Hurtley. 



Fig. 6.—Sussex Cow, " Look Knells 2nd.” 

Winner of Champion Prise lor best Sussex Cow or Heifer , and Challenge Cup for best Sussex 
animal, Warwick, 1931. 

Exhibited by Lt.-Col. J. B. Warren, O.B.E., M.C. 
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The Dairy Shorthorn, as befits the largest and most widely 
distributed of our breeds, has in recent years regularly produced 
the largest entry in the cattle section; it did so again at Warwick 
with a hundred and seventy-five head. The bulls, judged by 
previous standards, and taken as a whole, were of no more than 
moderate quality. Females, on the other hand, were an excellent 
collection. The senior cow class was headed by three whites, 
the first two being of north-country breed, with all the charac¬ 
teristic scale and substance that the north-country breeder 
especially admires. There were sixteen entries for the special 
prize offered by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for young 
bulls of full milking pedigree. The winner and the reserve had 
been placed first and third in their respective classes, a fact 
that provides pleasing evidence of the success that is being 
secured in combining Showyard excellence with real dairy 
breeding. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns made a creditable display. 
The cleavage of type and breeding within this variety is almost 
as distinct as that in the main body of the Shorthorn breed, and 
the classification provided at the Royal Show is an interesting, 
if not altogether satisfactory compromise between two distinct 
ideals. This year, as usual, the classes for bulls and young 
heifers were monopolised by the beef men. Two special classes 
were provided for females in milk “showing the best dairy 
properties ” and were naturally filled with animals of quite 
different type and breeding. The open class for cows in milk 
included specimens of both strains, and provided a difficult 
problem to the judge. 

Those persons who argue that a real dual purpose type of 
cattle is an impossible ideal would have been hard put to it to 
maintain their case outside the Red Poll ring. This breed is 
undoubtedly improving in general symmetry—notably in regard 
to the symmetry of the udder. Thousand-gallon records are 
now very commonplace achievements, while the early maturing 
and fleshing qualities are being fully maintained. Moreover, as 
a study of pedigrees wifl show, there is no tendency for a beefy 
strain to monopolise the non-milking classes. Breeders deserve 
to be congratulated on their firm and constant adherence to their 
principles. 

The Blue Albion classes were a very distinct improvement 
on those which were seen at Manchester in the previous year, 
yet hardly up to the level of some earlier Shows. It is indeed 
difficult to see how this breed can make as consistent or steady 
progress as others; genetical science seems to hold out no hope 
that blue-grey colour, which is the only one permissible in the 
breed, can ever be fixed as a true-breeding characteristic, and 
the necessity of having to discard otherwise good breeding 
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material, for no fault but colour, must act as a heavy handicap 
to progress. 

British Eriesians, in regard to numbers, stood second to the 
Dairy Shorthorns and beat the Bed Polls by fully a dozen head. 
Eriesian breeders have set themselves a very high standard for 
the “ B.oyal ” Exhibit and, taking one class with another, the 
standard was about maintained. The cow class has sometimes 
been more impressive. On the other hand the yearling bulls and 
all the classes for young heifers were very strong indeed. 

The Guernsey, as a commercial dairy cow, is finding more 
supporters year by year. As the glass bottle becomes the 
standard vessel for delivering milk to the consumer, the house¬ 
wife naturally becomes a good deal more critical of the quality 
of the milk that she receives, in so far at least as the quality 
can be judged by appearance. The two criteria are, of course, 
the colour and the thickness of the cream layer, and although 
these are by no means a complete measure of quality in the 
chemical sense they are some indication; in any case the quality 
which the consumer wants must be the producer’s guide. These 
facts probably account in some measure for the growing popu¬ 
larity of the Guernsey, whose milk not only is rich but looks 
rich. Many large producers, working on the better sort of dairy 
land, are now convinced that the cheapest way to produce milk 
of good standard quality is to depend upon the Eriesian for 
quantity and to tone up the product to the desired extent by 
a blend of the Guernsey vintage. The breed, from the Show 
point of view, has been markedly improved in recent years. 
High tails, dipping loins and loose shoulders are much less 
obvious than they used to be, while in symmetry of bag the 
breed is now little inferior to the Jersey, which has been a 
favourite show cow for much longer. 

Jerseys were more numerous and of quite as high average 
merit as at the 1930 Meeting, the big class of cows being perhaps 
the outstanding feature. Ayrshires were a much more repre¬ 
sentative group than they have sometimes been, and it is note¬ 
worthy that, as in the case of the Aberdeen Angus, the section 
is becoming much less dependent upon Scottish entries. The 
extension of dairying into the poorer upland districts is undoubt¬ 
edly one cause of the breed’s southward spread. Herds have 
increased very rapidly in Northumberland and the breed is now 
to be found here and there in the Chilterns, the Cotswolds and 
on the Downs, where the conditions would have been thought, 
a few years ago, to preclude successful milk production. Another 
factor is possibly the increased demand for the higher grades of 
milk, for there is a good deal of evidence that the incidence of 
Tuberculosis is less severe in the Ayrshire than in most dairy 
breeds. 
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Among the Kerries there were many very useful-looking 
cows and heifers, and what seemed, to un-expert eyes, a collection 
of rather plain bulls. This, however, cannot have been the 
expert opinion, for two bulls, father and son, were respectively 
champion and reserve champion of the breed. Dexter cows 
were very good and there were fine specimens at least to head 
the other classes, if some of these tailed off more than they 
should have done. 


Sheep. 

Classification was provided for twenty-one breeds of sheep, 
but two of these, the Dorset Down and the Leicester, failed to 
produce the necessary minimum number of entries. 

Wensleydales were reduced, through the operation of foot- 
and-mouth Regulations, to the entries of a single exhibitor; 
Border Leicesters suffered to some extent from the same cause, 
but enough were forward to provide more or less competition in 
every class. 

In the matter of numbers the Down Breeds were all well 
represented and the quality was good. Southdowns led with 
sixty-six pens, Suffolks followed with fifty-seven, and the 
Oxford, Shropshire and Hampshire had each about forty. From 
one point of view this class of sheep is declining in importance. 
The sheep population of the poor chalk and oolite country, which 
formed their main stronghold, has been declining for many 
years; moreover, even in these areas there is a large proportion 
of the grass-land breeds, and the process of replacement goes on 
from year to year. It is true that this does not apply equally 
to all the breeds, and possibly not at all to the Shropshire which 
is less definitely an “ arable ” sheep, and is not associated with 
the area indicated. In another sense, however, the Downs were 
never more important than they are to-day, for they produce 
the kind of mutton that the consumer, with growing insistence, 
is demanding. Nowadays, however, the necessary proportion of 
Down blood in our commercial butchers* sheep is being obtained 
more and more by the use of Down rams upon ewes of other 
types and less and less through the medium of Down ewe-flocks. 

The Down varieties remain very distinct—probably they are 
becoming more distinct—in respect of their breed characters— 
face colour, wool distribution and the like—but they would 
seem, in regard to their commercial characteristics, to be con¬ 
verging to some extent. This change is probably taking place 
in response to the demands of commercial men for rams specially 
suited to the crossing business. At any rate the modem Hamp¬ 
shire is a good deal lighter and narrower in the head than Ms 
forebears.; the Suffolk is becoming markedly blockier, shorter 
on the leg and more thickly covered over the back, while the 




Fia. 7.—Southdown Two-Shear Ram, “ Eord 16 oe 1929.” 

Winner of Champion Prize lor beat Southdown Ram, and ChaUenje Cup far best exhibit of 
Southdown Sheep , Warwick , 1931. 

Exhibited by Mr. John Langstead. 



Eig. 8 .—Pm op Three Southdown: Shearling Ewes. 

Winners of Champion Prize for best Pen of Southdown Ewes or Em Lambs, Warwick, 1931, 
Exhibited by Me, John Tangmead, 
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Oxford is improving in smoothness and leanness of flesh and 
now shows, apart from his size, less trace of the Longwool 
blood in his ancestry. The Southdowns indeed still remains, of 
all our breeds, the most perfect in symmetry and fleshing quali¬ 
ties, but it does not seem to increase in size; and despite the 
movement in favour of ever smaller joints it is still regarded, 
for many commercial purposes, as too small. 

Dorset Horns were few but good. One looks forward to a 
larger muster at the Southampton Meeting, which will be within 
very easy reach of the breed’s home country. Wiltshire or 
Western Horns put up a better exhibit than they have ever done 
before. The breed still strikes one as rather a startling departure 
from the conventional type of mutton sheep, yet it seems now 
to be steadily increasing in numbers. Few breeds axe less alike 
than the Wiltshire and the Southdown, and it is a curious fact 
that they are employed for essentially the same purpose— 
namely for crossing with small ewes, such as Welsh Mountain, 
for the production of fat lambs. Experience shows that whereas 
of course the Southdown crosses are much superior in quality 
the progeny of the Wiltshire reach market weights in a shorter 
time and so become available when marketable lambs are still 
scarce. 

Ryelands, especially on the female side, were less numerous 
than might have been expected, but no fault could be found 
with the quality. Kerry Hills had an entry of fifty pens, mostly 
from the home district but with a considerable sprinkling from 
Counties as far apart as Cheshire and Surrey. From the show 
point of view this breed is undoubtedly making good progress, 
but it is perhaps doubtful whether the improvement is all clear 
gain. We are very well supplied with breeds of sheep combining 
size, mutton conformation and early maturity, whereas we have 
all too few that are capable of providing the flocks of hardy, 
prolific ewes to stock our growing area of poor grassland. It 
will be a pity if the Kerry Hill is " improved” out of its class 
as a true hill sheep* Clun Forests, which are comparatively 
new-comers to the Royal, put up a good display. 

In the absence of most of the other big Longwool breeds 
such as Leicester and Ootswold, the Lincolns seemed more out* 
standing than ever in respect of massiveness of carcass and 
wealth of fleece. With the trend of the home consumer’s demand 
and the intense depression in the wool industry overseas, Lincoln 
breeders have been passing through hard times, yet their sheep 
would seem to have a permanent place in the industry; the* 
wool of the pure-bred sheep is practically irreplaceable for the 
manufacture of specially strong fabrics ; moreover, the Lincoln 
is recognised as the best all-round cross for Merino ewes where 
, the combination of fleece and carcass qualities is desired, and 




Fxg. 9 .—Pen op Three Hampshire Down Bam Lambs. 

Winners of Champion Prize for best exhibit of Hampshire Down Sheep, Warwick , 1931. 
Exhibited by the Exors. of the late James Goldsmith. 


Big. io.—Stopolk Two-Shear bam. 

Winner of Champion Prise for best exhibit of Suffolk Sheep, Warwick, 1931. 
Exhibited by the Earl op Elt.esmerb. 
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the Merino is still by far the most numerous breed in the 
world. 

Unlike most Longwools the Border Leicester and the Wenslev- 
dale are increasing in importance and influence. More and more 
the requirements of flock-masters in the lowland grass countries 
are being met by supplies of cross-bred ewe lambs—half breds, 
mules and mashams—from the hills and mountains, and the 
two northern Longwools are now bred almost exclusively to 
provide the necessary crossing sires. Their comparative merits 
for this purpose make a subject for a pretty argument. In the 
very important matter of prolificness they stand first and second 
among our breeds, but the evidence as to their relative positions 
is conflicting. Border Leicesters at Warwick were a fairly repre¬ 
sentative collection, but the Wensleydale classes, for reasons 
already indicated, produced no real competition. The Romney 
Marsh classes were tolerably well filled, but one has been accus¬ 
tomed to see a larger collection ; quality, however, was first rate. 
There was a fair show of South Devons which, despite their great 
size, retain a very considerable popularity in their home district. 
The fashion for small joints, whether of beef or mutton, does 
not seem yet to have penetrated to the south-west. 

The mountain and moorland breeds, considering their vast 
numbers in the country, have never been adequately represented 
at the Royal. At Warwick indeed there was a very fair show 
of the Welsh Mountain and of its Black variety. A few Dart- 
moors and a dozen Cheviots completed the section. The last 
is both a beautiful and a useful breed, but surely there is a 
danger that head and ear points may become an obsession with 
breeders of the Border type. The larger and perhaps less hardy 
(though equally useful) type from the extreme North of Scotland 
is scarcely seen in the Showyard. 

Pigs. 

Nine breeds of pigs were forward, the numbers presented 
varying from thirty in the case of the Essex to nearly two hun¬ 
dred in that of the Large White. The judge of Large Whites 
could indeed fairly claim to be the hardest-worked man in the 
Show, for of his eight classes the smallest had fifteen and the 
largest a full three dozen entries. This breed, in good times and 
bad, has maintained its popularity in a very consistent way ever 
since serious attempts in pig improvement began. To-day its 
position as the world’s premier bacon breed seems to be more 
secure than ever, while the public demand for ever leaner joints 
of meat is leading to its increasing use for pork production. If 
there is any room for criticism of present tendencies one might 
suggest that some breeders are going a little far in the direction 
of size, and even in the matter of length of body. Capacity for 
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Fig. 11.— Middle Whites Boar, m Fordon Marmion.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Middle White Boar, Warwick, 1931, 
Exhibited by Messes. Chiyees & Sons, Ltd. 



Fig. 12.—middle White Breeding Sow, " Ahport Helah 8th. w 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Middie White Sow, and Challenge Cup for best Middle 
White Pig , Warwick, 1931. 

Exhibited by Mr. Leslie K. Osmond. ' 
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rapid growth, up to the age of seven or eight months, is of course 
a quality of immense importance to the commercial pig keeper. 
Without this capacity all our modern knowledge of nutrition is 
of little use ; and there is no doubt that, other things being 
equal, the largest breeds grow fastest; on the other hand where 
great size is reached as a result of prolonged slow growth it 
cannot be regarded as a merit. 

Middle Whites were rather fewer than they have been in 
recent years but in respect of numbers were again a good second, 
while in the whole exhibit it would have been hard to find a 
seriously faulty specimen. The breed would seem to be tending 
towards greater length of body, and the old fault of excessive 
shoulder development is now fast disappearing. Tamworths, 
having the Meeting right in the midst of their home country, 
turned out in very fair numbers, and the general level of merit 
was better than most people could remember. 

In the Berkshire section the males were not particularly 
noteworthy but the quality on the female side was good. The 
breed is still very widespread geographically, but is, owing to 
the great gaps that the past few years have made in the ranks 
of the old breeders, getting into fewer hands. At Darlington in 
1920 there were twenty-four exhibitors in the section, and of 
these no single one was among the twelve who showed at War¬ 
wick. The Warwick prize list was remarkable in that no less 
than six of the eight first prizes went to one herd. 

The more recently established breeds of pigs have been 
freely and often condemned during the past year or two as 
superfluous or worse, yet it must be admitted that they show 
no particular signs of fading out. The Cumberland indeed 
failed to produce the necessary minimum of entries, but the 
Gloucester Old Spot came back, after a year’s absence, stronger 
in numbers and better in quality. Large Blacks stood third in 
regard to numbers and were a particularly uniform and attractive 
lot. Essex, which are still rather strictly confined to their 
name County, were rather down in numbers, but Wessex, which 
are spreading ever more widely, were well up. The Long White 
Lop Eared breed of the south-west appeared, for the sixth 
successive year, in about its usual force and quite up to the 
highest level of merit that it has reached in the past. 

J. A. S. Watson. 

School of Rural Economy, 

Oxford. 
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REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS AT THE 
WARWICK SHOW, 1931. 

GEOTlEAIi STJMMABY. 

This year there were eight entries of new implements for the 
Silver Medal, an increase of two on last year, in spite of the very 
severe conditions of testing, which makers are aware that 
machines put in for the Silver Medal now have to undergo. 
They grouped themselves into the following classes, viz. —I. 
Cultivating Machinery; II, Dairy Machinery ; III. Harvesting 
Machinery, and IV. Barnyard Machinery. The entries were as 
follows: 

Class I contained two entries. One was a Crude Oil Tractor 
fitted with 4-cylinder, 4-stroke Diesel engine. A Silver Medal 
was awarded for this entry. The entrants were Richard Garrett 
& Sons, Ltd., Leiston, Suffolk. Price £525. 

The other entry in this class was a Spraying Machine, entered 
by Aktieselskabet Kartoff, Copenhagen, Denmark. Price £38. 
Its new feature was the use of a rotating disc for producing a fine 
spray. This entry was deferred, and given leave to re-enter 
next year. 

Class II included a Milking Machine with a mechanically 
operated diaphragm pulsator which is mounted together with a 
trap on the lid of the milk pail and accompanied by ingenious 
cleaning tools; entered by Gascoignes (Reading) Ltd. Price 
£75, upwards. It was awarded one of the Society’s Silver 
Medals. 

The other entry in this class was a Milk Cooler described 
as a Wessex Ethylor Milk Cooling Plant by the entrants, Wessex 
Refrigerator Plants, Ltd., Wells, Somerset, Price £112. 

Class HI contained three entries. One was a Harvester- 
Thresher made by Clayton <fc Shuttleworth, Ltd., Lincoln, 
Price £550. This machine was entered at last year’s Show, and 
deferred by the Judges for one year in order to enable a further 
trial to be carried out to ascertain its suitability for English 
conditions. It was now awarded a Silver Medal, 

Then there was a mowing machine with an oil bath for the 
gears in which the oil is lifted from the bath by a special disc, 
thus avoiding churning; described as Bamford 5 R.A. Oil Bath 
Mower. Makers, Bamfords, Ltd., Uttoxeter. Price £26. 

The other entry in this group was a mowing machine, also 
with an oil bath for the gears, in which provision was made for 
forced lubrication by means of a pump, described as the Albion 
Mowing Machine. Makers, Harrison, McGregor & Co., Ltd., 
Leigh, Lancashire. Price £27.. 
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Class IV contained an electric motor mounted inside a reel 
constructed of sheet metal in the form of an easily handled cable 
drum described as a “ drumotor ” by the entrants, The General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Price £45 10$. A Silver Medal was awarded to this entry. 

Tests. 

All entries were carefully and thoroughly tested by the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering prior to the Show. The 
Judges were therefore in an extremely favourable position, as 
they were able to inspect the entries at their leisure while under 
test some time previous to the Show. The tests carried out 
were most thorough and afforded the Judges ample data for 
basing their awards. Such tests must make the Silver Medal 
awards of great value to the manufacturers of such implements, 
certainly far in excess of the fee charged for each entry. The 
writer would, however, again mention that, in his opinion, power- 
driven machines should be tested by means of electric motors 
and electric dynamometers (as was done in the case of the 
Garrett oil tractor), since in this way even more accurate measure¬ 
ments of power consumption, friction losses, etc., would be 
obtained. 


Gestebal Details. 

It may now be well to consider the entries in more detail. 
The following notes are based on the writer’s observations both 
during the practical tests and again later in the Showyard. 
While it is impossible in a short report of this nature to refer to 
all the details in the machines entered, every endeavour is made 
to refer to the outstanding and new features of each machine, 
more particularly bearing in mind the needs of the practical 
farmer, in the hope that such notes may serve as a guide to 
prospective purchasers. 

Class I . Cultivating Machinery . 

The Garrett Crude Oil Tractor . Awarded a Silver Medal 
(Fig. 1), ; Undoubtedly a high-speed multi-cylinder Diesel 
engine is ideal for a tractor. Its introduction in farm tractors 
will inevitably lead to considerable economies in fuel consump¬ 
tion, etc. Also—a not unimportant matter—it utilises a class 
of fuel that no one wants to steal or borrow. 

This tractor is of the wheel-type with a nominal rating of 
23/40 h.p. The engine, which is a four-cylinder four-stroke 
Diesel, is made by Messrs. Aveling & Porter, Ltd., and is governed 
to run normally at 1,150 r.p.m. It is slightly larger than that 
entered for the World Tractor Trials last year. The engine can 
be started either by an electric starter, as in a car or lorry, or by 
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hand. There is a three-speed gear-box, giving speeds of 2*88, 
3*88 and 5-6 m.p.h. forward, and a reverse speed of 2*88 m.p.h. 

The weight of the tractor is about 7,500 lb. Its wheel base 
is 88 in., the mean turning radius being about 17 ft. 9 in. The 
pressure per square foot on the field surface is comparable with 
other tractors and less than that of a horse. 

The Diesel engine is, of course, far superior to the petrol or 
paraffin engine as it is simpler, there being no magneto, sparking- 
plugs, carburettor or vaporiser, and also there is no excessive 
dropping of power at reduced engine speeds. On a belt test the 
tractor developed 43*3 h.p. at 715 r.p.m. consuming 0*61 lb. of 



Fig. 1 . —The Garrett Crude Oil Tractor. 


fuel per h.p.-hour. On a maximum draw-bar test at 2*96 m.p.h. 
the mean draw-bar pull was 3,792 lb. and the mean draw-bar 
power was 30 h.p. The wheel slippage was 9 per cent. On the 
rated load of the tractor at 3*26 m.p.h. with a mean draw-bar 
pull of 2,331 lb., the mean draw-bar power was 20*3 h.p. with a 
fuel consumption of 0*74 lb. per h.p.-hour. If a comparison is 
made with the data collated in the report of last year’s World 
Tractor Trials, it will be noted how very favourable are the 
above figures. 

These four-cylinder engines with their high speeds and even 
torque give that steady drive which is essential to good plough¬ 
ing. When this tractor was on test it was found that the draw¬ 
bar fuel consumption was the least recorded in this country, 
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while the consumption of lubricating oil was very low. After a 
run of 24 hours at its rated draw-bar horse-power it was found 
that the lubricating oil consumption for the period was 10*4 lb., 
or an average of 0*43 lb. per hour. 

Under suitable conditions it is claimed that this tractor will 
plough 1J acres per hour on one gallon of fuel, at a cost of about 
The tractor was found to be reliable in operation and the 
operating costs should be appreciably lower than those of the 
ordinary paraffin tractor. 

To sum up, this tractor may be described as a remarkably 
fine piece of English engineering workmanship that should long 
outlast the average tractor. It was a pleasure to an engineer 
to look at it. 

The Kartoff Spraying Machine . This Danish Spraying 
Machine consists of a wooden barrel tank with a capacity of 
about 70 gallons mounted on a two-wheel steel chassis. The 
track of the wheels can be varied from 48 in. to 58 in. by sliding 
the wheels on the axle. The spraying effect is obtained by 
means of a shallow circular grooved (fish, without any radial 
paddles, which revolves rapidly about a nearly vertical shaft at 
the rear of the chassis. 

The spraying liquid is lead by gravity through a one-inch 
pipe on to the upper side of the dish. The dish rotating mechan¬ 
ism consists of a chain drive and worm gear from a sproeket- 
and-dog clutch on the main axle which is driven by the land 
wheels. A paddle agitator is fitted inside the container tank 
which can be operated from the driver’s seat. The rate of 
application can be regulated by the driver from his seat. This 
can be varied from 35 to 105 gallons per acre. 

Obtaining a fine spray by means of the rotating dish has the 
special advantage that stoppages through choking are avoided; 
cheaper spraying mixtures can also be used as the liquid does 
not pass through a nozzle; in fact, the only pipe used is the one 
of one-inch diameter. 

This machine worked very satisfactorily at the Tests after 
certain minor mechanical faults had been corrected. The 
machine can easily be drawn by one horse. No choking at any 
time was experienced and the spray was applied uniformly in a 
fine mist over a width of about 11 ft. There was no tendency 
for the spray to be thrown forward on to the legs of the horse. 
This machine has not reached its final practical stage of design, 
but as it was most promising, it was given leave to re-enter next 
year. 

Class II. Dairying Machinery. 

(a) The Gascoigne Milbmg Machine , Awarded a Silver Medal. 
This milking machine employs a diaphragm pulsator as distinct 
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from the piston type. There is of course considerable difference 
of opinion as to the merits and demerits of adjustable and fixed 
pulsators. While both forms are liable to be unsatisfactory when 
abused or carelessly handled, both can also be very successfully 
operated when properly handled. One of the drawbacks with 
the old type of diaphragm pulsator was that when a split liner 
occurred the milk was drawn into the diaphragm chamber, 
necessitating the dismantling of the pulsator in order to clean 
it. In the Gascoigne machine, however, the pulsator is mounted, 
together with an improved trap, on the lid of the milking pail 
and in the event of a split liner the milk does not enter the 
diaphragm chamber, but is drawn past a slide valve and thence 
into a moisture trap. This was tested by actually splitting a 
diaphragm. The claw piece is also of an unusual and improved 
easy-clean design. In the older types, it was not easy to pass 
a brush through the milking nozzles or to inspect the passages 
through which the milk passed. In this machine, however, a 
brush can easily be passed through the nozzles and every part 
which comes into contact with the milk can easily be inspected. 
New teat-cup and milk-tube cleaners of very ingenious design, 
that replace bristle brushes, are also provided with this machine. 
They consist of brass rods fitted at one end with a cotton-reel-like 
fitting of one-sixteenth of an inch larger diameter than the 
rubber tubing to be cleaned. On pulling this reel through, it 
thoroughly cleans out the tubing. This method is probably not 
superior to the brush method, but of course, the life of the cleaner 
is longer. The moisture trap which has now been incorporated 
with this machine is a decided improvement, owing to its 
increased capacity and the absence of a number of small parts 
that was common in the older types. A ball valve is fitted in 
the outlet trap to ensure that the vacuum in the pail is not 
destroyed by air entering when the supply lines are disconnected. 
This feature operated extremely well in the tests. Kg. 2 
shows the indicator diagrams of this machine. These were 
taken by the Institute of Agricultural Engineering with cali¬ 
brated instruments. In the ideal milking cycle there should be 
full suction applied to the teat for one half the period and com¬ 
plete relief during the other half, the change-over being as 
nearly instantaneous as possible. It will be seen from the 
diagram that the graph of this machine coincides closely with the 
ideal theoretical diagram. 

The erection of the vacuum piping for rmllring machines 
is usually an expensive job, owing to the necessity for screwed 
joints for the milking pail cocks at every 7 ft. or so. However, 
the new Gascoigne tee-piece obviates this as it can be fixed 
anywhere on a length of pipe, with no more work than, the 
drilling of a hole at the required position. Erom the stand- 
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point of ease of cleaning the machine is an improvement generally 
over earlier models. 

A short milking trial of the machine was carried out at the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, which extended 
over five weeks. During the period of the test, the yields from 
the test cows and the composition of the milk remained satis¬ 
factory. No deleterious effects of any kind were observed either 
on the cows or on the milk. The rate of milking was satisfactory. 

(b) The Wessex Ethybr Milk-Cooling Machine . (Fig. 3.) 
The refrigerant employed in this machine is Ethyl-Chloride, 
which is compressed by a rotary compressor and then cooled 



Fig. 3.—The Wessex Ethylor Milk-Cooling Machine. 


through a water-cooled condenser. The refrigerant is released 
into the lower half of the milk cooler, where it expands and 
produces a very low temperature, cooling the milk in the process. 
The refrigerant is then returned to the compressor. A special 
glycerine-base lubricant is employed, as ordinary lubricating oil 
is not effective with this refrigerant. The milk is cooled in two 
stages by passing over the corrugations of a fixed unit of the usual 
familiar pattern; in the upper half, the ordinary water supply 
is employed for the preliminary cooling, while the lower half 
contains the refrigerant. The machine works at a pressure of 
only 8 lb. per square inch—which means a long life before 
repairs are necessary. It is estimated that approximately 31 
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gallons of milk per hour can be cooled from a temperature of 
90° Fahr. (32*2° Cent.) to 40° Fahr. (4-4° Cent.). Generally, the 
machine is of very compact design. Unfortunately the entrants 
of this exhibit did not comply with all the rules of the Society 
respecting new implements, hence no conclusive data relating 
to the actual performance of the machine were obtained. 

Class III . (a) Harvesting Machinery. 

The Clayton Harvester-Thresher (Fig. 4). Awarded Silver 
Medal. This English-built machine was entered at the 1930 
Show and deferred for one year to enable further trials under 
British conditions to be carried out to ascertain its suitability 
for English conditions. 

At the request of the Society, the writer inspected this 
machine at work in August, 1930, so as to prepare a report for 
the benefit of the Judges for 1931. He was a little prejudiced 
in that though he had seen this class of machine abroad—it has 
now been in use for over 25 years—where it operated well, he 
was very dubious as to its satisfactory and practical working 
under English weather and crop conditions. However, he has 
been converted and is pleased to state that this machine proved 
to be a most useful appliance and is of the type that can be 
commended to British fanners who have a sufficient area under 
com—say 500 acres—to keep it in operation long enough to 
repay the interest and depreciation upon its capital cost. For 
contractors in corn-growing areas in this country it can be 
strongly recommended. 

The tests were conducted under the auspices of the Oxford 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering by the courtesy of Mr. 
G. H. Nevile on his farm at Wellingore, At the same time the 
writer took the opportunity of- viewing the fields which had been 
harvested under the adverse conditions of a thin crop, short 
straw, excessive weeds and heavy clover, by this same machine 
on the estate of Lord George Seymour and the threshed crop 
which had been obtained from these fields. It was interesting 
to note that the heavy clover crop was undamaged. During 
the tests the machine harvested about 50 acres of wheat and 
barley successfully under the most adverse weather conditions. 
The machine delivers an excellent sample of malting barley. To 
the objections which are sometimes raised as to the portability 
of this type of machine, the reply is that the whole machine can 
be dismantled in a little over haif an hour and will pass through 
a 12-ft. gate. So far as the width of gates in this country is 
concerned, it is surprising how easy it is to remove a gate post and 
level the hedge sufficiently to admit the machine into the field 
(of course a couple of heavy timbers should be placed over any 
ditches)* The writer was always under the impression that 




Fig, 4.—The Clayton Harvester-Thresher. 
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this would be a much more difficult task than it actually turned 
out to he in the trials. The machine operated most satisfactorily 
and the grease-gun method of lubrication adopted greatly 
facilitated the work. There were no breakages or stoppages at 
any time. All grain which fell in filling the bags dropped 
throujgh a slotted floor into a chamber, from which it could be 
emptied at any time. Several filled sacks could be kept on the 
machine until it reached a convenient spot for dropping them 
to be collected by a cart. A subsequent examination of the field 
showed that very little grain had been lost in this trial. On the 
basis of an allowance of Ss. per acre for depreciation with 10 
years to wipe out the capital cost, with, say, 20 working days 
per annum, the machine becomes an excellent investment, and 
this of course makes no allowance for the great saving which 
will be effected by the use of such a machine at harvesting-time 
in seasons of bad weather. The machine which the writer saw 
in operation harvested a crop of wheat 11£ acres in extent in 
5 working hours, or 2-3 acres per hour; 6 sacks of grain of 12 
stone were filled in 20 minutes—a rate of 37 cwt. per hour. 
25 to 30 acres per day is about the limit for economical working. 

The general advantages of this type of machine may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) Stooking in the fields is eliminated. This has the advan¬ 
tage— 

(a) that it saves the labour of stooking; 

(b) it saves the damage due to bad weather, sprouting, 

etc ; 

(c) it avoids damage by birds and vermin; 

(d) it leaves the field clear for ploughing; 

(e) it saves a certain spillage of grain. 

(2) It saves binder twine. 

(3) It economises transport and labour. 

(4) It saves the loss of grain that occurs between the harvest¬ 
ing machine and the stook, the stook and the rick, the rick and 
the thresher. 

(5) At most, about three men are required for the complete 
process from cutting to threshing. 

(6) These machines will harvest a variety of crops under 
varying conditions, ranging from an extremely short crop in a 
dry year to heavy, tangled and down grain in other seasons. 
In the case of an exceptionally weedy crop, which also contains 
too much moisture, it can be windrowed in one operation, and 
then when it is dried out a little, it can be harvested and threshed. 
Even this method saves some grain which would otherwise be 
spilled. 

(7) These machines can be operated in England even when 
it has rained at night, as experience shows that a standing crop 
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dries very quickly. A delay of an hour or so longer should, 
however, be made as compared with the state of fitness for cut¬ 
ting by an ordinary harvesting machine. This, however, means 
that the combined machine can start work very soon after 
midday, and with its far greater speed of operation it can soon 
make up the time lost waiting for drying. In a season with 
constant rain it will probably be necessary to dry the grain 
after threshing. Prom the first to the third week in September 
it rained for 15 out of 18 days and the grain cut during this 
time had to be dried immediately after cutting, though on 
occasion the combine dealt with grain containing 22-24 per cent, 
of 'moisture. 

Evidently the following points will require attention under 
English conditions: 

(а) The hauling tractor must be so geared as to run con¬ 
sistently for longer periods at low speeds ; in fact, lower than is 
the custom in hotter countries. 

(б) Some forethought should be given by the farmer so that 
all his grain shall not mature at one time, but rather it should 
be planted so that a few days may elapse between the ripening of 
different fields. This will give time to harvest one field without 
risk of loss in another. 

(c) Each user of such a machine should provide himself with 
a simple moisture-testing apparatus, as then the trouble caused 
by wet grain could be prevented by delaying cutting until the 
moisture content was not more than 18 per cent. 

(d) It is evident that there should not be any hurry to cut 
the grain, as if allowed to stand as long as possible before cutting, 
it will generally be of better quality because it is fully matured 
as well as easier to thresh properly. 

(e) The question of the straw is one that is frequently raised. 
However, nowadays straw is becoming of as little value in 
this country as in others. The Clayton & Shuttleworth machine, 
with its beater drum, delivers the straw in a fairly good state, 
though not quite as perfectly as from the ordinary type of large 
English thresher. As the straw is delivered on to the field in 
windrows it is easy to permit it to lie until it is sufficiently dry 
and then pick it up, with a mechanical loader, on to a cart. 
Alternatively a straw trusser can be attached. The demand 
for unbroken straw for thatching purposes is so small in this 
country now as not to be worth consideration. In fact, it would 
be better to adopt the continental practice of baling so as to 
offer a product that would compete '.with the baled straw, of 
which so much to-day is imported into this country. 

(/) As a precaution, though not always needed, a grain drier 
and a winnowing machine should be provided as a standby 
where a combined machine is employed. 
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General Details .—As a result of the further trials carried out 
last season the model entered this year has undergone certain 
minor modifications from the one shown last year. It is supplied 
with either a 12 or 16-ft. cut and will harvest, thresh, clean and 
bag grain in one operation. It can also be fitted with a straw- 
trusser. It can be hauled by a tractor or horses, though the 
machine itself is operated by an independent 39-horse-power 
petrol engine which is a much more satisfactory method than 
the use of a drive from a tractor, as the speed can be definitely 
regulated. The header which is now built as a separate unit 
is of the balanced weight, articulated type and can easily be 
detached from the thrashing unit for transport purposes. All 
the controls on the machine have been centralised on an enlarged 
control platform. The tailings conveyor has now been trans¬ 
ferred from the first dresser to the second dresser. The travelling 
wheels have also very wisely been enlarged to 5 ft. diameter and 
strengthened. 

The construction is all metal; the threshing drum is 22 in. 
in diameter by 33 in. wide, and is fitted with eight ribbed beaters 
secured to heavy beater-bars mounted on three strong malleable 
iron centres, being thus in accord with English practice. Ball 
bearings are fitted throughout. The shaker crank-bearings can 
be lubricated by the operator from the ground at the rear of 
the machine without having to climb inside the machine. This 
is a marked improvement on foreign machines of this class. In 
certain details the machine can be still further improved, but, 
after all, there is no such thing as a perfect machine, since 
everything must be a compromise and a certain cost must not 
be exceeded. 

While of course it is advantageous to operate these machines 
in large fields, they can be used in comparatively small ones— 
bearing in mind that the headlands required are a good deal 
wider than the normal. 

Orders have been received for several hundreds of these 
machines, for use abroad, many of which have already been in 
use for some time, hence there is tried experience behind them. 

After seeing this and other Harvester-Threshers in operation, 
there seems little doubt but that the doom of the ordinary 
threshing machine is sealed. 

(b) Bamford Oil Bath M<mer (Eig. 5). Considerable attention 
has been given during the past year or two to the lubrication 
of mowing machines. This is a two-horse-power mower with a 
4-ft* 6-in. cut. The transmission gearing is in two stages, the 
second motion shaft carrying a spiral bevel crown wheel, which 
drives a pinion on the crankshaft. A disc on the crown wheel 
dips into a reservoir of oil at the bottom of the gear-Case and 
causes a feed of oil to rise by centrifugal force to the gearing, 
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thrusts and clutch, &c., without churning or wasting it in any 
way. The oil raised in this way is distributed through the 
centre of the crankshaft itself to all parts of the machine. This 
is quite a new principle for lubricating mowers. The cutter 
bar has also been further improved. An attachment called 
“ The Clear Way 99 is claimed so to hold out the material that 
the knife is able to make a clear cut at the edge of the swath, 
particularly in matted crops, thus replacing the ordinary parting 
board. It however requires to be properly adjusted or set. A 
further improvement is a spring engaging ball and socket joint 
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Fia. 5.—The Bamfard Oil-Bath Mower. 


on the pitman. The new type of cutter bar is certainly an 
improvement when cutting a heavy tangled crop. The auto¬ 
matic oiling arrangements were found very satisfactory under 
test, about half a pint of oil being consumed when cutting 16 
acres of a heavy crop of vetches and oats and a medium crop of 
hop clover and rye-grass for a total period of about 27 hours. 
The machine, owing to improved lubrication, was unusually 
light in draft. It is interesting to note that oil-baths are not 
new, for this firm exhibited an oil-bath mower at the previous 
Warwick Show some forty years ago ; however, the gearing of 
to-day is greatly improved in design. 
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(c) The Albion Mowing Machine. (Fig. 6.) This is a two- 
horse mower with a 4-ft. 6-in. cut and a vertical lift cutter bar. 
Lubrication is by means of a chain-driven gear pump situated 
in a sump underneath the gear-case. The pump feeds oil to 
the main bearings of the machine and is returned by gravity 
to the pump ; oil to the crank-pin is fed through a duct in the 
crankshaft and crank-wheel. This forced lubrication by means 
of a pump is quite a new departure in mowing machines. The 
finger bar of the machine is also most ingeniously fitted with 
renewable hardened steel liners—a very practical and advan¬ 
tageous feature. The fingers, together with separate plates, are 
fastened to the finger bar with one bolt. Another advance on 



Fiq. 6.—The Albion Oil-Bath Mowing Machine. 


previous models is the vertical lift. The lifting lever is coupled 
to the bar by a ball crank lever which works in conjunction with 
an adjustable link. This lever is also connected to the in-and-out 
gear rod by a connecting link and pair of cams, which auto¬ 
matically throw the knife out of gear when the, bar is raised 
slightly higher than the foot lift. When under test the lubri¬ 
cating oil consumption of this machine was unduly high. This, 
however, has now been corrected by the introduction of felt 
washers at the ends of the axles, as is the practice in many ipodera 
machines. While the machine generally was satisfactory in 
working, it was apparently slightly heavy in draught. It is a 
considerable advance in lubrication practice to employ oil 
instead of grease.. 
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Glass III . Barnyard Machinery . 

The General Electric Company Portable Agricultural Drumotor . 
(Kg. 7.) This is a new departure in the design of agricultural 
motors. The 44 Drumotor ” consists of a simple, robust, electric 
motor and starter which are housed in a steel drum, so that the 
whole can easily be rolled anywhere to its work. The armature 
shaft protrudes from one end and carries a two-speed pulley. 
Collapsible feet are incorporated for holding the motor in position 
when driving a machine. A 60-ft. length of cable for connecting 
the motor to the electricity supply is coiled round the drum 
when not in use, a recess being provided for the plug connection. 



Fig. 7.—The Portable Agricultural “ Drumotor.” 


The motor is of the simple squirrel cage, induction typo, 
fitted with ball and roller bearings, i.e. it has only one moving 
part running on a pair of bearings. It would be difficult to 
imagine a simpler machine. The motor has been specially 
designed for the severe conditions in which it will have to work 
on the farm. The starter incorporated with it is of the simple 
push-button type, incorporating an air-break, iron-dad 3-pole 
contactor circuit breaker with no-volt and three over-load trips. 
The motor is extremely simple to operate, only requiring the 
pressure of a button either to start or stop it. The motor is 
rated at 5 h.p., 400/440 volts, 3 phase, 50 cycles, running at 
960 r.p.m. 

, One of the features of this motor is the simplicity with which 
it can be transported from place to place, even over rough 
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ground, owing to the large diameter of the discs upon which it 
rolls. At the Test it was found that one man could roll the 
motor into position and line up the belt without difficulty. 
Further advantages of this piece of machinery are that it can 
be turned in its own length, no gearing or countershafting is 
necessary, two speeds are available and the only moving part 
is the pulley spindle of the motor itself. Grease plugs are fitted 
in special housings in the motor which retain the grease inde¬ 
finitely, hence it rarely requires lubricating. It is certainly the 
most portable type of motor on the market and further has the 
advantage that there are no loose parts. 


General Remarks. 

While it may be a little invidious to make any comment, the 
occasion justifies the statement that of the entries for the Silver 
Medal this year, the Harvester-Thresher and the Portable 
Electric Motor are obviously important landmarks in the future 
trend of agricultural machinery. 

A pleasing feature of the entries this year was that due 
attention had been given to the suggestion made in this report 
last year, as to the all-importance of easy and effective lubrication. 
This was particularly noteworthy in the case of both the mower 
entries and that of the portable electric motor. 

Again, as was the case last year, the entries were generally 
of a very high standard, since obviously the very high standard 
of practical performance needed nowadays to merit one of the 
Society’s Silver Medals means the elimination of any machines 
that are not likely to survive a systematic technical investigation. 
More severe conditions of practical test mean that the Judges 
have to have the assistance of adequate testing arrangements. 
In this connection, they wish to record their special appreciation 
of the help given to them by the Society’s Consulting Engineer, 
particularly for the carefully prepared and detailed report that 
was provided to cover the preliminary examination and tests 
that had been made. Without this assistance and without 
actual inspections of the machines operating under practical 
conditions, the Judges are certain they could not have so easily 
acquired the necessary data which are so essential to effective 
judging from the point of view of the practical farmer. 


Greater Feleourt, 
East Grinstead. 


R. Borlase Matthews. 
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REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
WARWICK SHOW, 1931. 

MILK YIELD’ TRIALS. 

CATTLE, CLASSES 209 to 219. 

No alteration of any kind was made in the regulation or conduct 
of the trials at Warwick, except that as announced a year ago 
the dials of the milk-weighing machines registered pounds only, 
and at each weighing a ticket of the yield of milk was handed 
to each milker, in order to prevent any possible error or cause 
of complaint. Once again, twice-milking or thrice-milking was 
optional, but by far the greater number of competitors milked 
thrice in the twenty-form hours’ test, the numbers being 42 
as against 22 twice-milkers. 

One hundred and fourteen entries had been received, but 
only 64 actually competed, the smallest number since 1907 ; 
keener competition with bigger yields, and depressed times, no 
doubt being responsible for the falling off in numbers. 

Champion prizes were generously provided as heretofore 
by a Society keenly interested in the increased production of 
milk, and these were awarded as follows:— 

Glass A, for the larger breeds. Dairy Shorthorn, Lincoln¬ 
shire Red Shorthorn, British Friesian, Red Poll and Blue Albion 
—Champion Prize of £30 to Mr. E. G. Barton’s British Friesian 
Cow “ Chaddesley Hedge Rose 2nd.” This wonderful cow, 
now 8 years old, was Royal Champion for the fourth time, her 
yield of 104 lb. being her best to date, though her butter-fat 
percentage of 3-66 was nearly 1 per cent, lower than last year, 
her live weight being 42 lb. less than at Manchester, viz. 12 cwt. 
3 qr. 21 lb. The Reserve Prize of £5 went to another animal 
from Mr. Barton’s herd, the four-year-old British Friesian cdw 
“ Saundby Patricia,” with the fine yield of 94 lb. of 3-38 per¬ 
cent. butter-fat. 

Class B, for the Ayrshire, Guernsey and Jersey breeds.— 
Here the Champion Prize of £20 was won by a Jersey, Mr. 
E. A. Strauss’s "Blush,” a twice-milker with a yield of 55 lb. 
8 oz. of 5-05 per cent, butter-fat. This cow also won the Special 
Prize of Ten Guineas given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural 
Society. Her live weight was 8 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. The Reserve 
Prize of £5 in this section went to Mr. David Wallace’s Ayrshire 
cow “ Auehenbrain Mayflower 10th,” with the yield of 66 lb. 
.4 oz. of 3-31 per cent, butter-fat. 



TABLE I.—MILK YIELD CLASSES AT WARWICK, 1931 






Table I.—MILK YIELD GLASSES AT WARWICK, 1931 (continued) 
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Class C, for Kerries and Dexters.—The Champion Prize of 
£10 went to Miss P. de B. Bowen Colthurst’s “ Drumgaunagh 
Favourite 2nd,” a seven-year-old Kerry which gave 44 lb. of 
milk in two milkings of 3*50 per cent, butter-fat, her live weight 
being 8 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lb. The Reserve Prize of £5 was awarded 
to Mir. Newton R. Steel’s Kerry “ Muckross Moscow.” 

In the accompanying tables, Table I (pages 355-7) gives all 
records and awards, whilst in Table II comparisons are drawn as 
to the performances of the various breeds. 


Table II.— Average Results obtained from Cows of the various 
Breeds entered in the Milk Yield Classes . 


No. of 
Cows 
com¬ 
peting 

Breed 

Live Weight 

Bays 

in 

TVfillr 

Yield 

u of 

Milk 

Fat 

per¬ 

centage 

Total 

points 

6 

Dairy Shorthorn . 

Cwt. qr. lb. 
11 3 1 

32 

Lb. oz. 
50 15 

3-42 

64-63 

6 

Lincoln Red 

13 1 14 

62 

65 7 

3-44 

81-08 

9 

Red Poll . . . 

12 1 19 

91 

53 8 

3-28 

70-40 

5 

Blue Albion . . 

11 2 3 

55 

49 3 

3-61 

66-41 

7 

British Priesian 

13 0 7 

44 

73 15 

3-25 

87-76 

4 

Ayrshire 

10 1 23 

19 

58 9 

3-77 

73-64 

3 

Guernsey 

10 0 12 

75 

46 13 

3-80 

65-91 

13 

Jersey .... 

! 8 0 6 

73 

43 6 

4*75 

65-70 

6 

Kerry .... 

8 0 22 

116 

30 13 

3-85 

50-15 

5 

Dexter .... 

6 1 24 

70 

34 5 

3*32 

51*05 


From the data obtained one or two interesting points have 
been ascertained. For instance, the yield of milk in proportion 
to the live weight in the three leading breeds is:— 

British Friesian. 1 lb. of milk from 19 lb. live weight. 

Ayrshire. . . 1 „ „ „ 20 „ „ 

Dexter . . . 1 „ „ „ 21 „ „ 

The average age of the cows varied somewhat in the different 
breeds, the Dairy Shorthorns being just over 5 years, the Lincoln 
Beds being 7 years old, the Bed Polls 6£, the British Friesians 
7, and the Ayrshire 5 A- years. 

The performances of two Jersey heifers call for comment, 
“ Black Arts Post Girl ” at 3 years 3 months old was giving 
52 lb. of milk daily, having been calved 90 days, whilst “ Excess 
Postage,” also bred and owned by Mr. Grosvenor Berry, at only 
2 years 4 months old, being then 11 weeks calved, was giving 
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36f lb. of milk daily, containing 4-78 per cent, butter-fat; these 
heifers were respectively fourth and highly commended in the 
Jersey section. 

Omitting comparisons of single cows, as being of little or no 
value, Table III shows the results as between the twice- and 
thrice-milked cows of the various breeds. These comparisons 
have now been made for five years, with the almost invariable 
result that the thrice-milkers give the greater yields of milk, 
and I consider no useful purpose will be served by continuing 
this table any longer ; thrice milking for our heavy yielding 
cows has come to stay and is now a normal happening in most 
large milking herds. 


Table III.— Comparison of Average Results of Cows milked 
Twice and Thrice daily in the Milk Yield Classes. 


Breed. 

No. of 
Cows 

Average 
Live Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Milk 

Yield 

Eat 

per¬ 

centage 

i 

Points 



Cwt. qr. lb. 


Lb. oz. 



Dairy Shorthorn . 






Thrice milked 

i 2 

11 3 4 

24 

52 6 

3-61 

66-81 

Twice „ . . 

4 

11 3 0 

35 

50 4 

3*32 

63*54 

Red Poll 



i 




Thrice Milked 

7 

12 1 21 

95 

54 7 

3-30 

71-54 

Twice „ . . 

2 

12 1 11 i 

74 

50 2 

3*22 

66-41 

Blue Albion. 


i 

: 

i 



■ 

Thrice Milked 

3 

10 3 23 1 

67 

50 3 

3-26 

07-04 

Twice „ . . 

2 

12 1 14 1 

i 

36 

! 

48 2 

4*13 

06-46 

i 

Jersey* 


i 

! 


: 


Thrice milked . 

9 

7 3 23 

I 74 

44 0 

4-57 

05-53 

Twice „ . . 

4 

8 1 3 

73 

42 1 

5*15 

06-03 


BUTTER TEST TRIALS. 

CLASS 220 A AND B. 

As in the Milk Yield Trials entries were very low, and of the 
71 cows and heifers entered, only 38 competed, under precisely 
the same conditions as hitherto,' the comparative results being 
shown in Tables IV and V. 



TABLE IV.—RESULTS OE BUTTER TESTS AT WARWICK, 1931. 

CLASS 220A—COWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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Table V.— Average Results of Cows entered in the Butter Tests. 
Class 220A.—COWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Breed 

Live Weight 

Days 

in 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

Butter 

Butter 
Ratio 
in lb. 

Points 


Cvvt. 

qr 

lb. 


Lb. 

oz. 

Lb. oz. 


20*50 

Dairy Shorthorn . 

11 

2 

0 

36 

45 

8 

1 

** 

35*51 

Lincoln Red . 

13 

1 

23 

62 

65 

n- 

1 

12 

37*74 

29*60 

Red Poll ... . 

12 

3 

0 

101 

52 


1 

8£ 

34*37 

28*60 

British Friesian . 

13 

0 

4 

38 

54 

4» 

1 

Hi 

31*87 

41*35 

Ayrshire . . . . 

10 

1 

23 

19 

58 

9 

1 

15 

30*10 

30*87 

Guernsey .... 

9 

0 

14 

46 

44 

0 

1 

4* 

34*76 

21*35 

Jersey. 

8 

2 

9 

80 

44 

11 

2 


21*46 

37*30 

Class 220b.— COWS 

NOT 

EXCEEDING 900 LB. 

LIVE WEIGHT. 

Jersey. 

1 7 

2 

10 

133 

40 

2 

2 

0 

20*06 

35*56 

Dexter. 

; e 

0 

0 

; 58 

35 

12 

i 

3 

30*10 

20*80 


On this occasion the honours went to the Jerseys; indeed 
they were the only breed in which, averages being taken, the 
butter ratio did not exceed 1 in 30, that is 30 lb. of milk pro¬ 
ducing one pound of butter, the minimum limit laid down in 
these tests. 

Of the five prizes in the heavyweight class (over 900 lb. live 
weight) four went to Jerseys, the first going to Mr. E. A. Strauss’s 
<c Blush,” which cow also won the English Jersey Cattle Society’s 
Gold Medal. This was the only cow with the exception of “ Chad- 
desley Hedge Rose 2nd ” to produce 3 lb. of butter. 

The butter ratios varied from I lb. from 60J lb. of milk 
in the case of a Lincoln Red, to 1 lb. from 14*9 lb, of milk in 
the case of a Jersey. 

In the light weight class the Jerseys won all the three prizes 
awarded. 

Only 8 of the cows in the Butter Test were twice-milkers, 
and it is only in the case of the Jerseys that any comparison 
can be drawn, their averages being:— 



No. 

of 

Cows 

Live Weight 

Bays 

in 

Milk 

Yield 

of 

MiUc 

Yield 

of 

Butter 

Butter 

Ratio 

Points 



Cwt. qr. lb. 


Lb. oz. 

Lb. oz. 



Jersey. 








Twice milked , 

4 

8 2 26 

93 

40 8 

2 0i 

! 19*08 

37*95 

Thrico „ 

9 

7 3 23 

74 

44 

2 0| 1 21*55 j 

36*04 
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Report of the Steward of Dairying. 

MILK YIELD TRIALS. 

(GOATS, CLASSES 230 AND 23L) 

Thirty-six goats competed in the Trials, which were once 
again under the charge of Mr. T. W. Palmer of the British 
Goat Society. 

Pull details are given in Table VI. “ Gallon goats,” once 
great performers, are now the rule and not the exception; in 
fact, 5 goats gave over 2 gallons each in the 24 hours, the highest 
yield being 25 lb. 5 oz. This goat, a British Saanen, shown by 
Miss K. Pelly, had been more than 21 weeks in milk. 

The fat percentages varied from 2-65 to 5-10, both samples 
being morning’s milk ; the solids not fat varied from 7*40 per 
cent, to 9 per cent., the latter being morning’s milk. 

WORKING DAIRY. 

The usual demonstrations in butter yields, and butter and 
soft cheese making were given, so far as time and opportunity 
allowed, the greater part of the time being taken up by the 
various competitions, and on Friday by the churning of the 
Butter Test creams. 

The Butter-making competitions are becoming almost too 
popular, if that is possible, having grown from 70 entrants at 
Harrogate to 189 at Warwick. 

The first Inter-county Butter-making Championship took 
place on the Saturday morning, 8 teams having entered, but 
the Rutlandshire team was unfortunately absent owing to a 
bereavement. 

In order that this event should include all classes of com¬ 
petitors and not merely champions, the teams each included 
not more than one Champion; a winner of not more than 
3 first prizes; and a novice who had never won a first or second 
prize. 

After an exceedingly close contest the Championship went 
to Lancashire, with Devon second and Cornwall third. The 
judge, in making his award, took into consideration team spirit 
in the way of the uniform making up of the butter, and in the 
competitors’ dress, though by far the majority of the points 
awarded were for the actual butter-making, the ee team spirit ” 
points only weighing down the balance, other things being 
equal. 

The individual championship went to a Cornish girl, working 
in Hampshire, with Devon second, and Cornwall third. 

The Countess of Warwick very kindly presented the Awards 
in the County Championship, and Mrs. Burke, the wife of the 
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Honorary Director, gave away the Individual Championship 
; Awards on Saturday evening. 

It is difficult to say anything fresh about the staff of the 
Dairy. I am certain no department has a better staff, and no 
staff has to work so hard. The Milking Trial day means not 
e< eight hours ” but twice eight, and I can but thank one and 
all for their ungrudging efforts, especially Miss Noble, Mr. 
Gubbins, Mr. Hasted; Mr. H. R. Hammond for the Milk and 
Butter Tests ; and Mr. J. R. Steel in the Poultry Tent. 

William Btxrkitt. 

Grange Hill, 

Bishop Auckland. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBITS 
AT THE WARWICK SHOW. 

A national Show nowadays provides a great opportunity for 
educational work. A large and increasing proportion of those 
who attend are prepared to be interested in the scientific aspects 
of the industry, and are on the outlook for any results of research 
that can be applied in their own practice. Educational and 
research workers too are now fully alive to the value of close 
personal contacts with practical men, and see, in the bigger 
agricultural Shows, their greatest opportunity of effecting such 
contacts. The past year has marked a very considerable advance 
in this form of educational activity; both at the “ Royal ” and 
at the “Highland” exhibits were staged which, whether in 
inherent value or in attractiveness, were very far ahead of 
anything of the kind that has been seen at former Shows. The 
thought and labour which had been devoted to their preparation 
were, moreover, well repaid by the interest displayed by the 
public. * 

In previous years the Education stand at the “ Royal ” has 
been fined with a collection of independent exhibits, each staged 
by a separate College or Research Station. This year only local 
Institutions were represented. The main exhibit was a co¬ 
operative effort on the part of the Harper Adams College (with 
its associated National Institute of Poultry Husbandry) and the 
Education Committee of the Warwickshire County Council. 
This gained greatly, in the matter of the general impression which 
it created, from the fact of its having been planned as a whole. 
In addition to the usual staging, a considerable plot of ground 
had been secured and laid out in growing crops. The stands 
were embellished with a striking series of decorative posters 
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symbolising, on the one hand, the history of agriculture, and on 
the other illustrating the main activities of the College; these 
were the work of the County Art Schools and added greatly to 
the effectiveness of the general picture. 

In the College section attention was concentrated upon a 
comparatively small number of special subjects, and in most 
cases the object aimed at was to convey a definite piece of 
information in a convincing way. Especially striking was the 
exhibit of six pens of experimentally fed pigs, illustrating the 
main conclusions of five years 5 work in pig nutrition at Harper 
Adams College. This work is fully described by Dr, Crowther 
in the present volume. 

The Advisory Chemist had set out an interesting series of plots 
illustrating the effect of soil reaction upon the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the commoner farm crops. It has of course long been 
known that certain plants, such as oats and potatoes, are much 
more tolerant of sour conditions than others like barley and red 
clover. Recent work has, however, led to the accumulation of 
much more precise knowledge, and the time is not far distant 
when the chemist, by means of a simple test, will be able to tell us 
whether a particular crop will tolerate the degree of acidity shown 
by a particular soil; or, if not, how much lime must be applied 
to ensure success. In the Warwick plots one series showed a 
number of crops growing upon a naturally acid soil, while in a 
parallel series the same crops were seen growing upon the same 
soil treated with an adequate dose of lime. In certain cases, as 
that of oats, the application of lime had made no apparent 
difference, whereas with sugar beet it had made the difference 
between a failure and complete success. The field demonstration 
was supplemented by a table showing, according to experience 
in the College area, the limits of acidity tolerable by a large 
number of crops, 

Another aspect of the Advisory Chemist’s work was illustrated 
by soil maps of Shropshire and Warwickshire and by a series of 
monoliths—i.e., of vertical pillars with the various layers undis¬ 
turbed—of typical soils of the area. The complete survey and 
mapping of British soils is a task of great magnitude and diffi¬ 
culty, because the various types are not only very numerous 
but shade one into another by infinitesimal gradations. Never¬ 
theless the efforts that have already been made seem to indicate 
that the task is worth while, for the possession of a soil map 
makes it possible to correlate a great deal of experience about 
manuring and cropping which is otherwise very difficult to reduce 
to any kind of order. 

The College plots included an excellent collection of grasses 
and forage crops as well as of the commoner poisonous weeds. 
There was also a small-scale illustration of the drill-strip method 
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of testing the comparative merits of cereal varieties. This is the 
method used by the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
one of whose testing stations is run by the Harper Adams College. 
Accurate data are now being collected year by year at a consider¬ 
able number of such stations ; each new variety that appears is 
being subjected to test, and thus precise knowledge of the 
characteristics of each is made available at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Advisory Mycologist showed the results of his experi¬ 
ments in the control of finger-and-toe disease in cruciferous 
crops by applications of dilute corrosive sublimate solution. At 
the strength employed—one part in two thousand of water, 
or an ounce to 12 gallons—it has been found that an adequate 
application is about half a pint per plant in the case of cabbages 
and similar crops. This implies about 500 gallons of solution, 
containing about 2£ lb, of corrosive sublimate, per acre. Al¬ 
though the control is probably too laborious for use on ordinary 
farm crops it is quite practicable on a market garden scale, and 
it has been shown to reduce the incidence of the disease by fully 
60 per cent. 

The bacteriology department staged a rather original piece of 
clean-milk propaganda showing separately the effect on the 
bacterial count of milk of each of the recognised clean milk 
precautions, such as the sterilisation of utensils, the use of small 
topped pails, and so forth. The interesting fact emerged that 
care and understanding on the part of the milker was approxi¬ 
mately ten times as important as all the remaining factors taken 
together. 

The Advisory Entomologist illustrated the results of three 
years’ experimental work on the control of a number of harmful 
insects. Especially interesting were the beneficial results ob¬ 
tained by the use of drained creosote salts in the control of the 
carrot and onion flies, which are probably the most destructive 
enemies of their respective host plants. The Advisory Economist 
showed a series of charts comparing the costs and returns over a 
series of years of the sugar-beet crop with those of competing 
crops like the potato. 

With the rapid growth in recent years of the British Poultry 
Industry, the National Institute for Poultry Husbandry has 
become a centre of great importance. The Warwick exhibit 
conveyed, by means of models and photographs, a very clear 
idea of the Institute’s activities, both as a training School for 
students and as a centre of research. Current investigations, 
such as those dealing with vitamins, with artificial lighting, and 
with the comparative values of various protein foods, will be 
followed with added interest by poultry keepers who visited the 
stand. To take a single example, the work of the Institute has 
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led to the formation of quite definite and precise conclusions 
on the value of artificial lighting. Electric light is used primarily 
to lengthen the autumn and winter days up to about the duration 
of the natural days of April and May, when under natural con¬ 
ditions the egg output reaches its maximum. Artificial lighting 
will, it is pointed out, not take the place of correct feeding, of 
good breeding or of sound general management. Neither will it 
result in any very large increase in the annual egg average, the 
advantage of the lighted pens, over a 48-week period, being 
ordinarily between 2 and 4 per cent. There is some evidence 
that the use of lights enables the fowls to keep in better physical 
condition and has a beneficial effect on their body weight. But 
the main point is that artificial lighting is a means of changing 
the seasonal production of the birds, enabling them to produce a 
larger proportion of their total output during the period of high 
egg prices. With proper management a conservative estimate 
is that quicker maturing pullets under artificial light will show 
an increase of 10 per cent, in winter egg production, i.e., for the 
period October to March inclusive ; slower maturing pullets will 
give an increase of 7 per cent., and yearling hens 5 per cent. 
Such data, combined with a knowledge of the seasonal variation 
in egg prices, should enable the practical poultryman to form a 
very close estimate of the return that he may expect from the 
necessary installation. 

The work of the Warwickshire County Organiser and his staff 
was well illustrated in the County Council section of the exhibit. 
The main lines of activity of the Committee, as follows from the, 
character of the country’s agriculture, are grass land manage¬ 
ment, milk production and horticulture. Other aspects, how¬ 
ever, are by no means neglected. A model of a 30-acre small 
holding was worthy of special study; it was shown as devoted 
largely to grassland milk production, the land being intensively 
manured and grazed on the rotational system. A considerable 
area was devoted to potatoes, while as an important side-line 
was a plot of cabbages to be sold or fed as circumstances sug¬ 
gested. Pig and poultry departments completed a very well- 
thought-out system. Small demonstration plots of potatoes, 
sugar-beet and other crops illustrated some of the points that 
have emerged from County trials. Charts and specimens pro¬ 
vided valuable information on the nutrition of dairy cows and 
on the handling of milk, while on the poultry side the essentials 
of feeding, housing and management were brought to the eye in 
a highly convincing way. This exhibit and others of its kind 
are of interest not only to the local farming community. They 
are well worthy of study, for comparative purposes, by all who 
are concerned with the direction of agricultural education in other 
counties. 
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In another part of the Showyard the Studley Horticultural 
and Agricultural College for Women had a marquee, which, if 
arranged on somewhat more conventional lines, was full of 
interest. Studley aims at providing an all-round training in the 
woman’s side of country life, and so far as one could judge from 
the exhibit no important aspect is neglected. Milk production, 
butter and cheese-making, poultry keeping, bee-keeping, fruit and 
vegetable culture, fruit bottling and even carpentry are included 
in the comprehensive list. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
WARWICK SHOW, 1931. 

The care taken by those responsible for the arrangements 
again resulted in an assemblage at the 1931 Royal Show of 
Forestry exhibits outstanding in interest and merit. 

This is a section of the Show which never fails to attract 
attention, not only among those directly interested in Forestry, 
but from the general public also. 

In addition to the numerous examples, both practical and 
scientific, illustrating the technical side of Forestry, there were 
actual demonstrations of woodland handcrafts and operations, 
as well as a number of fascinating models which always prove 
to have a wide appeal for visitors. 

In staging the Forestry Section, untiring work, begun long 
before the Show date, produced what is without doubt one 
of the most valuable features of the Royal Show. 

The Stewards, with their Assistant Stewards, by devoting 
practically the whole of their time during the Show period to 
explaining the various exhibits to those interested, have given 
the section a greatly added instructional value. 

The Council and the Stewards have always been able to count 
upon the ready co-operation of such public and professional 
bodies as the Forestry Commission, the Royal English Forestry 
Society, the Chartered Surveyors’ Institute, etc., who have 
contributed most interesting exhibits. 

In addition, success is largely dependent upon the assistance 
of land owners, their agents and their foresters, in the matter 
of exhibits, as well as upon the numerous business firms and 
others specialising in some form of -British timbers or their 
products. 

Many of these will be described more fully in the following 
notes, but an opportunity may be taken here of acknowledging 
the help given by all those contributing towards the fulfilment 
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of the Council’s ideals for the furtherance of this very important 
national industry. 

Outstanding among such contributors were Mr. J. H. Benyon 
and his advisers, for the magnificent examples of timbers and 
craftsmanship which were produced from his estate at Englefield, 
near Reading. 

They are to be congratulated upon securing the highest 
award obtainable—the Special Medal for the best collection 
both inside and outside the Pavilion—as well as upon a n um ber 
of other awards. Thanks are due to them for setting a standard 
of helpfulness which it is hoped will be followed by others at 
future Royal Shows. 

It involves some expense to prepare and send large exhibits 
considerable distances, but it does not cost much to send, say, 
a tree guard, or a few boards by goods train—and all help to 
swell the value and interest of the section. 

Class 1.—Boards of Oak, Ash, Elm and Beech, was not 
difficult to judge as it contained only one entry—that of Mr. 
J. H. Benyon. 

These were of great widths and of high quality, especially 
the Oak and the Elm. The former measured 35 inches in width 
and was cut from a tree 130 years old, containing 125 cubic feet 
of marketable timber; the Elm board was 42 inches wide cut 
from a tree 150 years of age, containing 170 cubic feet. Both 
were grown in a loam soil overlying gravel. This collection 
secured the Silver Medal. 

Class 2.—Boards of Larch, Spruce and Scotch Pine also 
contained only one collection—that of Mr. Benyon, who was 
awarded the Silver Medal for this class also. 

The larch board was of particularly fine grain and quality, 
cut from an 86-year-old tree containing 80 cubic feet. It had 
been grown on plateau gravel. 

Unfortunately there were no entries for Classes 3 and 4 for 
specimens of other kinds of Hardwoods and Conifers respectively. 

Class 5.—Collection of Planks of Home-grown Woods, was 
won by the Midland Home-Grown Timber Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion, Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham, 
with a collection of 9 planks of great uniformity and quality. 
They were 


Oak . 




. 26 inches wide 

Ash . 




* 18 j, ,, 

Elm . 




. 43 „ „ 

Beech 




. 36 „ 

Sycamore . 




. 20 „ „ 

Sweet Chestnut . 




. 21 „ 

Poplar 




• 19 „ „ 

White Chestnut 




• 16 „ „ 

Scotch Pine . 




• 21 ,> »> 
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It is gratifying that this Association of Merchants of British 
Timber should have contributed a combined exhibit of this kind, 
which it is hoped will prove helpful both to its some 54 members 
and to timber growers. The Silver Medal it gained was well 
merited. 

Running the above closely and winning the Bronze Medal, 
was Mr. Benyon’s collection, consisting of planks of 15 varieties 
of British timber. 

Class 6 . —Oak Field Gate for Farm use. There were five 
entries. 

The Silver Medal was won by the Chatsworth Estates Company 
with a very well-made gate priced at £1 16$. 6ef. It was fitted 
with an adjustable bottom hinge and its fastener was of the 
steel spring pattern. Care had been taken to “ weather 5> or 
round the tops of the heel and head in such a way that water 
would run off the sides of the gate and not into the mortice 
cuts for the top bar. 

The Bronze Medal went to Mr. Benyon for an excellent gate 
of different pattern. 

Class 7. (Five entries.)—Field Gate for Farm use. The 
previous honours were reversed, Mr. Benyon gaining the Silver 
Medal for a beautifully made larch gate costing £1 12$. 6d. and 
the Chatsworth Estates Company the Bronze Medal for a gate 
in larch with oak head and heel. 

The spring fastener of the former was carried well above 
the clapping post, facilitating opening from horseback. 

Class 8 . —Field Gate of Rent or Cleft Timber. This class 
had no entries; though had it been possible for the owners of 
exhibits of Nos. 7 and 12 to have entered in this class their 
gates which were shown in Classes 6 and 7 respectively, these 
probably would have formed winning exhibits. 

Class 9. (Five entries.)—Self-closing Wicket or Hunting 
Gate of Home Grown Timber. The Silver Medal was won by 
Mr. J. H. Benyon with a very good wicket in oak, costing £1 Is. 

The Chatsworth Estates Company secured the Bronze Medal 
for their oak gate with an adjustable top hinge; total cost 
£1 5$. 6d. 

Generally, as to gates ; there were many which had special 
merits, such as cheapness, methods of bracing, fastening, etc., 
and all were soundly practical and formed one of the best col¬ 
lections of gates I have seen. 

As minor criticisms; very few were bolted with galvanised 
bolts and nuts and in some the iron guide loop for the spring 
fastener had not been made long enough to fill the added purpose 
of strapping the head to the top bar. The “ weathering ” of 
the head and heel, already referred to, was a point missed in 
several instances. 
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Class 10.—Tree Guard. Only one of the two entries was 
present, that of the Chatsworth Estates Company, which was 
awarded the Bronze Medal. Its three sides, made of halved 
larch thinnings, pointed at their tops and spaced about 3 inches, 
were supported on three round larch posts. Next to the ground 
the spaces were filled by further pointed 2-feet 6-inch lengths 
of halved larch which effectively excluded hares and rabbits. 
One side was hinged and this made access for cleaning and 
pruning easy. Had the bottoms of the posts been creosoted, the 
guard would have deserved the higher award. 

Class 11.—Fencing, of Home Grown Wood. Though entries 
were good and varied—7 in number—and in most cases the work¬ 
manship excellent, there did not appear to be an example of 
an ideal type of cheap and effective farm fencing suitable for 
use with mixed stock—horses, cattle and sheep. 

Exhibit No. 27, shown by Mr. G. C. Wolryche-Whitmore, 
of Dudmaston, Bridgnorth, was awarded the Silver Medal. 
This was a creosoted morticed post and rail fence of considerable 
strength, 43 inches high, costing 45. per yard. The top rail was 
double, one rail being let into either side of the main posts— 
an obstacle which would not let one off lightly if one’s horse 
made any mistake in negotiating it I 

Mr. Benyon’s nailed-on post and rail fence won the Bronze 
Medal. The main posts were 5" X 4" oak, dug in, 9 feet 
apart, carrying 4 larch rails 4" x 2" spaced at 8 inches. There 
were intermediate posts of larch 4" x 3" pointed and driven. 
The cost was 35. 2|<f. per yard. 

Class 12.—Fencing, of Foreign Timber. There were, only 
two entries, both by Mr. J. H. Benyon, who was awarded a 
Bronze Medal for the one consisting of creosoted posts with 
one top rail and three strands of galvanised wire beneath—the 
lower two of twisted and upper one of barbed type. 

There were no entries in Glass 13 for Nurserymen’s specimen 
and ornamental trees, and it is to be regretted that none availed 
themselves of this opportunity given. 

The section for non-competitive exhibits was well filled. 

First among those from Public Bodies came that of H.M, 
Forestry Commission, which attracted much attention. Its 
chief feature was, perhaps, the series of sample soils of diverse 
varieties taken from some of the Commission’s planting areas, 
with examples of the kinds of trees which can be planted suc¬ 
cessfully in them. 

In addition, there, were shown models of forest workers’ 
dwellings; a model of a forest fire look-out tower as used in 
Canada and proposed for this country; examples of the uses 
of coppice and thinnings; specimens of diseases and a number 
of instructive plans, photographs and statistical sheets. 
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The British Wood Preserving Association, of 166 Piccadilly, 
London, W.I., filled a bay with a large number of interesting 
examples of treated and untreated posts and articles of various 
kinds of timber which had been in exposed and other places for 
varying periods. 

They showed a “ butt treatment 99 plant which had the merits 
of cheapness and simplicity and also a model of a pressure and 
steeping tank creosoting plant. 

This Association is compiling a list of creosoting plants of 
various types, both privately and commercially owned, through¬ 
out Great Britain, and would be glad to hear from any owners of 
such plants who will be good enough to notify them. 

The Association is doing much good work in the direction 
of timber preservation against attacks from many destructive 
agencies, both fungus and insect, including that of the Death 
Watch Beetle. The exhibit gained a Silver Medal. 

The Chartered Surveyors 9 Institution of 12 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W.l, exhibited sections and veneers of 
home-grown timber and examples of uses for Oak, Beech and 
Elm—in particular the use of oak for barrel-making. 

These exhibits were loaned from the Institution's Museum, 
which has done so much to help its members and others in 
matters of up-to-date forestry. A Bronze Medal was awarded. 

The Great Western Railway had, under arrangements kindly 
made by Mir. C. B. Collett, a very well-staged and most inter¬ 
esting exhibit which well merited the Silver Medal awarded. 
This consisted of a large number of articles used on their railway 
systems and made from home-grown timbers. 

These ranged from artificial limbs made from willow (salix 
ccerulea) to buffer pads in elm, sack-barrows in ash, rail keys in 
oak, pulley bearings in beech, etc.,—some 72 articles in all. 

The predominating English woods used appear to be Oak, 
Ash and Elm. 

The courtesy which prompted the staging of this exhibit, 
the excellence of its arrangement and the clear demonstration 
of the English timbers used should, it is hoped, lead to increased 
business between English timber growers and railway companies, 
to the advantage of both. 

A Silver Medal was awarded to the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, for a large and attractive 
model, demonstrating in miniature, Forestry Engineering and 
the various methods of extracting timber from felled areas: 
log slide, railway, tractor, raft, horse, ropeway, tramline, etc. 
This ingenious exhibit found a large number of admirers. 

Exhibits of interest from private estates comprised four. 

That from Mr. J. H. Benyon included a number of articles 
made from English timbers. These showed a high standard 
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of crafstmanship—particularly such articles as the “ linenfold 59 
panels and the overmantel in oak. 

This exhibit was taken into consideration when awarding to 
Mr. Benyon the Royal Agricultural Society’s Special Silver-Gilt 
Medal for the best general collection of exhibits both inside and 
outside the Pavilion. 

Mr. J. S. Corbett, O.B.E., of The Bungalow, Markgate, St. 
Albans, gained a Silver Medal for his interesting collection 
of specimens, photographs, etc., specialising Oak—its many 
varieties and uses. 

These varied from twigs and hand samples of some 80 dif¬ 
ferent varieties of oak to examples of panelled oak doors inlaid 
with bog oak. 

The restoration with English Oak of a finely-timbered mansion 
was illustrated by plans, photographs and specimens of the 
timber. 

Mr. George A. Peacock, Nantyrhiw, Upper Canning Street, 
Ton Pentre, Glamorgan, exhibited a specially-prepared series of 
drawings and specimens designed as an aid to the scientific 
study of the Growth of Trees and some of the defects to which 
trees and timber are subject. 

This instructive exhibit was awarded a Bronze Medal. 

A Silver Medal was awarded toLieut.-Colonel the Hon. F. W. 
Stanley, D.S.O., Cotswold Park, Cirencester, who showed and 
personally demonstrated a new type of iron fastener for slip 
rails, which he has patented. 

Its use appears to overcome one of the obvious disadvantages 
of this form of “gate.” The loose bars could be detached 
readily by hand or hunting-crop in such a way that they could 
either be swung open on their hinged ends or the freed ends 
merely dropped to the ground. By thus dropping the two top 
bars and leaving the lower one or two bars in place, the latter 
formed an easy jump even for a child’s pony. 

There must be many situations where this device for barring 
an opening could be used with economy and convenience and 
one such in every fence of a badly “ wired-up ” country would 
be a boon to hunting people. 

Under the “ Purely Commercial ” heading, six entries were 
shown. A Silver Medal was awarded to Forest Products Ltd., 
Huntley, Gloucester, for Gates, Rustic Work, Fencing, Seedlings, 
Transplants, Covert Plants, etc. 

They specialised a twisted wire and paled fence made of 
rent Douglas, on the same principle as the well-known chestnut 
pale fencing. 

The special interest of this exhibit was perhaps that, being 
a subsidiary business organisation of a large estate, it showed 
what could be done by means of direct commercial enterprise, 
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to find a profitable outlet for timber and its by-products—thin¬ 
nings, etc. 

Another Silver Medal was won by the Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal Co. Ltd., 1 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 

This firm staged a series showing pictorially and by examples, 
the evolution of a wood preservative from its earliest stages— 
coal (and the forests from which coal measures were formed), 
—through various processes to the finished product, “ Presotim,” 
and the return of the latter to timber, as a modern preservative. 

A Bronze Medal was awarded to the English Forestry 
Association, Ltd., The Knowle Nurseries, Caversham Heights, 
Reading, for a comprehensive collection of Seedling Trees, 
Transplants, and Covert and Hedge Plants. 

Messrs. Christy & Penny, Ltd., of 219 Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, London, W.2, demonstrated with their “ Wade ” motor- 
driven cross-cut saw, as also did the T. L, Smith Company of 
13 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l, with one of their ** TeLeS 59 
motor cross-cut saws. 

Messrs, Trewhella Bros., Pty., Ltd., Island Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, exhibited one of those useful Monkey 
Winches which they specialise—invaluable to foresters and others 
who have to clear land of trees or stumps. 

Demonstrations of interest were given by Forest Products, 
Ltd.; W. Rees, Henllan, Cardiganshire; and George Walker, 
of High Street, Syston, Leicester. 

The first of these was cleaving Douglas Fir and Chestnut 
for split pale fencing and Birch besom-making and tying. 

That by Mr. W. Rees was the turning by hand on a lathe 
of bowls and other articles in sycamore. 

Mr. Walker’s expert demonstrated the cleaving of Oak, 
Ash, and other kinds of English timber for such varied uses as 
gates, fences, spokes, ladder staves and hurdles. 

There can be as little doubt of the usefulness of the Forestry 
Section as of its manifest and manifold interest. 

As a stimulus to English forestry as well as in forming a 
valuable aid in scientific and practical matters connected there¬ 
with, it performs a service which fully justifies, and I feel sure 
rewards, the unremitting efforts of its inaugurators. 


OUiver, 

Richmond, Yorks. 


Nelson Booed. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND HOME NURSERIES 
COMPETITION, 1931. 

The Plantations and Home Nurseries Competition was this year 
confined to Shropshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire and Lancashire 
(excluding Furness and Ulverston). Having regard to the very 
large acreage of woodland in this area (well over 130,000 acres), the 
entry—14 from four estates only—was very disappointing. It is 
true of Lancashire that it is well wooded but badly timbered, 
and not a great deal was expected from this county. The re¬ 
maining counties, however, contain over 100,000 acres of wood¬ 
land according to the Forestry Commission census, and the poor 
response from such areas, studded in very many places with 
excellent woodlands and plantations, gives rise to the opinion 
that either little or no value is set on these competitions by 
the local landowners, or that they take no interest in their 
woodland. We see no reason to alter the opinion expressed 
last year that the object of this competition is still not fully 
understood and that the keynote is helpful rather than destruc¬ 
tive criticism. Another point which we wish to emphasise is 
that in our opinion the title of these competitions should be 
amended or altered to “ Woodland, Plantation and Estate 
Nursery,” as in several cases areas carrying very fine timber 
had not been entered owing to the fact that they were con¬ 
sidered too old to be called “ plantations.” Pre-war ideas on 
the necessity of cleanliness still seem to hold good and several 
plantations were seen which, although suffering from the short¬ 
age of labour so prevalent on forest estates to-day, were, judged 
by their growth and general condition, far superior to others 
entered by their owners. 

An important point noticed was the comparative lack of 
care taken over hardwoods compared to conifers. Young 
hardwoods need just as much or even more attention than 
conifers ; being slower in growth, defects in growth uncorrected 
at once are far more difficult to eradicate. Two of the estates 
judged as a whole were particularly interesting, as in both cases 
order is gradually emerging from chaos caused by neglect and 
indiscriminate war fellings. 

On all estates we were agreeably surprised by the meticulous 
care with which records and costings have been kept. The value 
of such records is shown by the following case. A small wood 
of oak and larch was seen in which the oak, now 8 years old, 
was doing badly, although soil and aspect appeared suitable. 
Reference to records showed that when planted the oak was 
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nearly 3 feet in height, far too big, in fact, for possible success. 
The difficulty and high cost of raising forest crops on poor soil 
was also proved by costings showing that in certain cases plan¬ 
tations had cost over £20 per acre to establish. Much coppice 
has been planted up with conifers and the disposal of thinnings 
is beginning to be a serious problem. Whether this wholesale 
destruction of underwood is wise remains to be proved, but we 
were informed that on one estate on which underwood is still 
carefully and systematically managed, sales were increasing 
rapidly as a result of the abolition of many local underwoods. 
There seemed in this district a tendency to cling to hardwoods 
which, when planted in soil of suitable depth, appear to do 
very well and which when mature will be definitely easier to 
sell than softwoods competing against foreign produce and that 
of government areas. 

We wish to congratulate Lord Barnard on the general appear¬ 
ance and management of his Wellington estate, which unfor¬ 
tunately was not entered as a whole. His woodlands appear to 
be in a high state of efficiency, his estate yard is a model of its 
kind, and our inspection of the “ strip ” felling and planting on 
the Wrekin was one of the most interesting items in our tour. 

On the Earl of Powis* Walcot estate the growth of timber is 
remarkable. On the Merry Dingle area, which was awarded the 
Medal for the best plantation, we were informed that the fell¬ 
ing immediately previous produced six larch containing 150 feet 
apiece, one being 94 feet long with 240 cubic feet in it, and a 
spruce of 130 cubic feet. One hundred and eighty-six larch 
averaged 72 cubic feet and 37 spruce over 60 cubic feet apiece. 
We also saw in the vicinity a Douglas fir equal, if not superior, 
to the one listed in “ Trees of Great Britain and Ireland ” as 
the largest of its kind in the country. The Walcot fir is 110 feet 
high and 17J feet in girth at breast height. Its quarter girth 
measurement at 45 feet is 32 inches and the estimated content 
is 720 cubic feet. 

No trouble was experienced in keeping our appointments, 
and we wish to thank the competing landowners and their 
agents for their hospitality and interest in our work. 

AWARDS. 

Class I. (. Hardwoods .) 

One entry only. No award. Several blocks were seen of 
considerable merit which would have secured an award had they 
been entered. 

Class II (a). Conifers under 20 years. 

In this class a plantation on Lord Powis’ Walcot estate— 
Merry Dingle—was awarded the Silver Medal, It consists of 
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9 acres of a 19-years-old plantation occupying a Y-shaped posi¬ 
tion on a hillside, and rising some 150 feet with a steep easterly 
aspect. The prevailing winds being S. and S.W., it enjoys a 
favourable position and wind effect is not noticeable. The soil 
is derived mainly from the Silurian formation, and is fairly deep, 
with good natural drainage. The previous crop was principally 
larch and beech, some oak, elm and chestnut being scattered 
about the area, and it is noteworthy that the merchant who 
purchased it 20 odd years ago says that the crop of timber 
from this area was the heaviest per acre he ever had to deal 
with. 

The forest floor is in excellent condition at present under 
the new crop of trees—the old stools have now disappeared and 
a carpet of raw humus has accumulated from the shed needles 
of the Japanese larch and Douglas fir which have now prac¬ 
tically assumed command over all other species. The species 
which were planted to form the present crop were divided equally 
into coniferous and broadleaved, viz., 2 Oregon Douglas, 2 
Japanese larch 2-years seedlings, and one each wych elm, Spanish 
chestnut, beech and ash, the spacing being 5 feet by 4feet; 
and it is an interesting fact that, while the management exer¬ 
cised the utmost care in the initial stage of planting to ensure 
that the mixture was absolutely correct to plan, and while 
no damage by pest has occurred to cause deviation therefrom 
—the growth of the conifers has frustrated the scheme so that 
what remains now is a fairly dominant crop of Douglas fir with 
about a third Japanese larch fighting for light and air. Thin¬ 
ning and pruning operations are in progress and consist in the 
main of extracting suppressed trees, and cutting out a few wych 
elms which have made by far the best fight of any of the broad- 
leaved species,'and in some cases have really beaten the Douglas, 
though they have no value as compared to the fine stems of 
the Douglas fir thinnings. The chestnut, beech and ash are 
entirely suppressed and are yielding thinnings of little value. 
The Japanese and Douglas fir thinnings command a ready 
market at remunerative prices for agricultural fencing. 

The obvious conclusion arrived at !s that it will eventually 
be necessary to cut out all the Japanese larch and leave the 
Douglas fir to mature. The crop should result in a quality 
Class II Stand according to the Forestry Commission tables— 
producing per acre a total volume of 6,570 cubic feet at the 
age of 45 years from planting. When this is considered in the 
light of the fact that the only alternative use of the land would 
be as sheep grazing, the result must be encouraging—at least to 
the management. Some measurements were taken of the present 
crop, and a Douglas fir bored for increment test gave 7 rings 
to the outside inch, the tree operated on being 6f inches in 
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quarter girth at 5 feet and 52 feet to the top. The relative 
girths of the Japanese larch and Douglas fir were: 

Largest Douglas fir girthed at 5 feet up to 9 quarter girth, 
the average through the area being about 5£ quarter 
girth. 

Largest Japanese larch girthed at 5 feet up to 5f quarter 
girth, the average through wood being to 4 quarter 
girth. 

T hinning s may he estimated to produce 25 s. to 30s. per acre 
on the 9 acres = approx. £12, and a second thinning will be 
necessary in 3 to 5 years to extract suppressed Japanese larch. 

This plantation was also awarded the Gold Medal for the 
best plantation entered for competition. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Stokeswood, the property 
of Mr. J. R. AUcroft, of Stokesay Court, Onibury, Shropshire. 

Class II (6). Conifers over 20 years old. 

White Cottage Plantation belonging to Lord Barnard’s 
Wellington, Shropshire, estate, 35 to 40 years old, planted 
4 feet apart, was awarded a Silver Medal. 

The position, soil and aspect of this block are ideal for larch 
growth, and a very successful crop of larch 37 years old stands 
on the area of 45 acres. The average distance apart of the 
trees was 9 to 10 feet, or about 430 poles to the acre, with cubic 
content amounting to 6 or 7 feet per pole. The canopy is good 
and the ground below is exceptionally clean. 

Some stems had recently been cut off, and examination 
showed them to be quite free from heart rot. Very little canker 
was noticed, although the wood at one time was badly attacked. 
Damaged trees were cut out, barked, and the rubbish burnt up. 

The general appearance of the crop and prospects of a heavy 
yield are good, as little damage occurs from wind. 

u May ” Plantation, belonging to Lord Barnard, 20 acres, 
37 years old, 4 feet apart, was awarded a Bronze Medal. 

The Wroxeter section of the estate appears to be very suit¬ 
able for larch growing, as both this area and the White Cottage 
Plantation are well-stocked young larch woods. The planting 
was done originally by pitting at 4 feet apart and about 100 
hardwoods per acre were set out originally in mixture with the 
larch, but very few of these remain now. 

A noteworthy experiment in underplanting has been tried 
in the lower portion of this wood—with a fair amount of suc¬ 
cess, as the larch is not growing in sufficient number to shade 
the ground. The under-story trees are groups of Thuya gigantea, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana , Oregon Douglas, Norway spruce and 
beech—the Norway spruce have formed the most effective shade 
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so far. The Douglas tend to put on too much leader and 
consequently are thinly branched. 

There have been occasional Douglas fix spaced out in the 
original planting and the coarse and rapid growth of these has 
been so injurious to the surrounding larch crop that the Douglas 
are being taken out. Wind has some effect here, and where 
possible hardwoods are being left to steady the larch crop. 

The stems show signs of having been affected earlier in life 
by canker, but are now generally recovered and carrying good 
healthy heads. 

The timber should be fit to cut at about the present density 
in another 15 to 20 years, and will not form very heavy boles. 
If further thinnings are carried out, there is danger of wind- 
blow on the class of soil found here. 

In Class III {a) (Mixed Conifers and Hardwoods , 10 to 20 years 
old) 9 Captain J. B. Littledale of Bunbury, Cheshire, was awarded 
the Bronze Medal for a plantation of 27 acres. 

This area is slightly undulating with an eastern aspect. 
Planted in 1921, it suffered extremely from drought; the fol¬ 
lowing season further damage , resulted from the same cause, 
and the gaps were filled by 2-year 2-years plants, chiefly Scotch 
pine. Had it been possible to secure plants, the intention 
was to stock the area with Corsican pine in preference to 
the former species. Frost damage was experienced amongst the 
beech and other hardwoods originally planted, and gaps in the 
crop had been caused. The oak now appears to promise the 
best amongst the hardwoods and the intention is to nurse up 
the oak with the existing Scotch pine, clear out blanks and re : 
plant with Corsican pine in a few seasons’ time. The chief 
trouble on this retentive soil and damp situation has been the 
cutting back of new growth in spring by frost, but if canopy 
is available to screen the replanting, success will be much easier 
to attain. 

Class III (5). Mixed Hardwoods and Conifers over 20 years . 

A Silver Medal was awarded to the Earl of Powis for Triangle 
Plantation on the Walcot Estate. This wood occupies an ele¬ 
vated position with a slightly northern aspect, and is carrying 
a crop of Oregon Douglas fix mixed with European larch and 
ash. 

The formation costs were given as £11 for fencing and £30 
for plants. Planting at 4 feet by 4 feet. No rabbit fencing 
was required, and 2-year-old plants were used. Thinnings have 
been made periodically and the young poles find a ready sale 
locally for fencing, 

Douglas, fir is the dominating species, but 'the intention is 
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to keep this species in hand by occasional extraction of dominant 
trees and so encourage the formation of a final crop of larch 
and ash, retaining the Douglas merely as nurses and shelter. 
The situation as regards wind damage appears to render this 
treatment imperative, as a final crop of Douglas fir would be 
very liable to windfalls ; and on the other hand, if ash can be 
worked up to form a fair proportion of the crop, wind damage 
will be greatly reduced. 

A proportion of the larch are affected by canker. 

Periodic extraction of trees to allow ash poles to form larger 
heads is intended and the treatment is being conducted on 
satisfactory sylvicultural lines in view of the altitude and 
exposure. 

The average Douglas fir measure, at 5 feet from ground, 
5J quarter girth, and are 45 to 48 feet high to tip, containing 
3 to 4 feet per tree. The larch and ash fall short of this, but 
have been handicapped by the shade of the Douglas. 

This wood will require very careful management to ensure 
safety and a final crop of larch and ash. 

Little Hill Plantation, belonging to Lord Barnard, was 
awarded a Bronze Medal in this class. 

This plantation, 36 acres, 30 years old, planted 4 feet apart, 
soil gravelly loam, occupies a conical mound at the foot of the 
Wrekin, and is carrying a somewhat irregular crop. Apparently 
when planting was done, the species were arranged in groups 
to suit soil patches, and the result is that pure groups of trees 
occur all over the area. The crop is chiefly larch, but self¬ 
regenerated ash exists in good quantity, and also some good 
specimens of Douglas fir and Corsican pine. The canopy is 
good and thinning has been carefully done; the trees are 
forming clean stems and promise to yield a good crop. 

Glass IV. Exotic species other than those mentioned in Class II . 

No entry. 

Glass V. Coppice. 

Lord Barnard’s Wellington Estate—“Oressage Park”— 
Coppice with Standards, 80 acres, was awarded a Silver Medal. 

The area inspected here is flat, the soil is a heavy loam and 
oak appears to grow well. It is being worked as a coppice 
with oak standards 100 to 120 years, thinly spaced. The demand 
for the produce of coppice cuttings principally comes from the 
Staffordshire Pottery district which is in close proximity. Price 
for cut material averages about £9 per acre on 8- to 10-acre 
blocks cut over at intervals of about 15 years, the estate do¬ 
ing all cutting, bundling and carrying the material out to the 
edge of a hard road. 
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It may be of interest to show the schedule of material recently 
cut out: 


Year 

Bods 

Heads 

* i Bundles of ; Bundles of j Total 

BtaKes , p ea stakes [ Bean Bods j for Year 

1928-29 

47,500 
£11 3s. M. 

14,575 
£29 3s. 0d. 

' ! 

30,475 , 1,766 ! 594 

£22 7a. 3d.i£22 la. 4d. £8 13a. 3d.; £93 8a. 7d. 

1 

1929-30 

45,800 

17,600 

32,350 i 837 , 655 £10116a. 9d. 

1930-31 

33,000 
at 4 s. 6d. 

! per 100 

22,050 
at 4 s. 
per 100 

35,700 j 379 j 535 ! 

at Is. 6d. | at 3d. per at 3 Jd. per £91 Is . 3d. 
per 100 j bundle ; bundle 


Rods, heads and stakes are sold by the 100, and pea and bean 
rods by the bundle, the material from the cutting of the cop¬ 
pice being practically all used up, and the ground being left 
clean and ready for the new crop of stool shoots. 

The burning of charcoal has been discontinued in the dis¬ 
trict as it could not be sold at anything like a remunerative 
price. The peeling of oak coppice wood for bark for tanning 
leather has also had to cease owing to the very low price 
obtainable. 

This coppice was clean and well managed with very carefully 
trimmed stools, and the oak standards are doing well. 

Class VI. Estate Nurseries . 

Broughton Hall Estate Nursery, Wetwood, Eeeleshall, Staffs. 
Area, 3 acres 1 rood 14 perches. 

The site chosen for the nursery is open and fully exposed 
to the westerly gales and stands well above the frost-line—a 
precaution which is not always foreseen in the choice of nursery 
sites. 

The soil is fairly good sound loam inclined to clay, and it 
is possible to grow the stock direct from seed. 

Since the planting season of 1926-26, the whole of the trans¬ 
plants used in reconditioning and replanting have been grown 
in the Estate Nursery. Once-transplanted Scots pine, European 
and Japanese larch, Douglas fir and Sitka spruce were pur¬ 
chased and lined out, but since the first year’s programme 
nothing but 1-year and 2-year seedlings have been purchased. 

Losses have been extremely small, and an average of 65 
per cent, of first-grade transplants have been raised from every 
100 seedlings lined out. With the exception of ash, the majority 
of the transplants raised have been conifers. The only costs 
kept have been those of actual lining out, all of which have 
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been done with the transplanting board at an average cost of 
4s. 8 d. per 1,000. 

A demand has been created for any trees not required for 
planting out on the Estate, and it is considered that these can 
be sold at a price showing a fair margin of profit. 

The stocks are exceedingly healthy and vigorous, and in 
view of the exposure and aspect, will produce the thoroughly 
well-ripened transplants which ensure success. It is worthy of 
note that frost damage had occurred here on June 25th as the 
bracken and young spruce leaders were badly browned in the 
Broughton Birches area, which is about 120 feet lower elevation. 

Nursery stocks comprise: 

237,000 transplants 1 year 1 year and 2 year 1 year. 

12,600 transplants twice transplanted. 

5,000 poplar, willow and cotoneaster cuttings. 

The ornamental section contains many fine specimens of 
both coniferous and broad-leaved trees, and of flowering shrubs. 
The whole area was under cultivation, very clean and well 
tilled. 

Although the only entry, it was considered that this nursery 
well merited the award of a Silver Medal, 

Class VII. Best managed woodland estate. 

The Gold Medal for the best managed woodland on an 
estate of not less than 1,000 acres has been awarded to the 
Hales Estate, near Market Drayton, in Shropshire. In this 
case, as in the succeeding one, the woodlands were in an ex¬ 
ceedingly bad state when taken over by the present owner, 
Mr. E. B. Hall, in 1918. The woodland extends over an area 
of some 400 acres, and during the past twelve years has been 
cleared and replanted or improved at the rate of some 20 acres 
per annum. 

The woodland area is an interesting one as it forms an 
excellent example of what can be done on a “ patchy ” type 
of soil by carefully choosing the species to suit and by not 
attempting to plant species that require depth or comparative 
richness of soil on areas definitely unsuited to them. 

The area is undulating and lies about 500 feet above sea-level, 
the geological formation being New Red Sandstone, Rainfall 
comparatively low. The character of the soil is well indicated 
by the ground flora, the poorer parts carrying bilberry and 
heather, with bracken on the better-class areas. Hardwoods 
have been planted wherever the soil appeared suitable and their 
present condition appears very satisfactory as a whole. 

The largest block, 8 4 Burnt Wood ”—about 150 acres in 
extent—is very representative of the whole, being of a distinctly 
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patchy type, very wet in some parts and in others underlaid by 
“ moorpan ” at a depth of 4 inches or so. Below this is a good 
depth of dry, mellow, sandy loam. The species planted on this 
area are Scots and Corsican pines, Japanese and common larch, 
Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and beech. In the wettest places 
<c tumping 55 or mound planting between open drains has been 
successfully adopted, the contrast between plants treated in 
this way and others planted on the flat being most marked. 
The area suffers from frost. Douglas is very definitely not a 
success, being slow to get away, and is, moreover, badly infested 
by chermes. On old hardwood areas c< honey-fungus ” attack 
is common. Scots pine appears to do best and on poor yellow 
sands is over 25 feet high at about 20 years, with a satisfactory 
girth measurement. 

One of the most interesting blocks was Badger Wood, which 
forms two sides of a valley of about 10 acres planted for 
sporting purposes combined with forestry. In this the larch, 
both European and Japanese, is growing extraordinarily well. 
Douglas fir has done badly, but was only planted here because 
the Abies grandis suggested in the original scheme was un¬ 
obtainable in quantity at the time. Ash grows well in the 
hollows, being up to 10 feet in 5- and 6-year plantings. 

Costings have been carefully kept and are high, especially 
where areas were planted by contract; but in one case where 
the overall cost of planting and establishing was £25 per acre, 
over £11 per acre was paid for cleaning up worthless or tangled 
scrub, a debit sum which in fairness can hardly be charged to 
the present crop. 

Transplant costs were also high at the time of planting the 
earlier blocks, being up to £8 per 1,000 for Corsican pine, for 
example. 

The nurgery is situated on the highest part of the estate 
and is clean and well kept. At the time of inspection it con¬ 
tained about 107,000 transplants of various types, chiefly larch. 
On vacant ground lupin is grown for green manure. 

The estate yard is excellent, and the plant modern. It 
comprises an automatic rack bench carrying a “ 21-inch cut ” saw, 
also moulding, planing and morticing machines. Power is 
supplied by a 25-h.p. turbine and a 25-h.p. semi-Diesel engine 
for use when the water is low. The turbine, which is situated 
half a mile away, can be shut off from the yard. 

Costings and all information regarding each block are re¬ 
corded on a card index kept in %be estate office. Park and 
amenity timber is very carefully looked after. 

The plantations as a whole are young, but after inspecting 
their present growth and the way they are being managed, and 
taking into consideration the type of derelict woodland from 

o 
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which they have been formed, we had no hesitation in making 
this award. 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to the Exors. of 
the late John Hall, for the Broughton Estate, Eccleshall, Staffs. 

The woodlands in this case have been formed by purchase 
from various owners during the last fifteen years, and on purchase 
were in very bad order owing to the fact that the best timber 
had been removed in many cases, little replanting had been 
done and the areas were waist deep in bracken and bramble. 
The woodland in hand amounts to some 250 acres, the majority 
of which has now been replanted according to a plan which 
should combine timber production and sporting value very 
satisfactorily indeed. The nursery already reported on is an 
excellent one. The estate is very liable to damage by spring 
frosts, and we noticed that even in June this year recent frost 
damage was evident. Considerable difficulty has been experi¬ 
enced in raising Sitka spruce for this reason and in the blocks 
liable to spring frost damage the planting of Douglas fir is now 
deferred until April. Apart from this the growth shown by all 
conifers is decidedly encouraging, and where hardwoods have 
been planted they appear to be doing well. 

An interesting example of coppice conversion was shown by 
the Alders plantation, originally devoted to the growing of crate 
wood for the Potteries. This has been cleared and restocked 
with Black Italian poplar at 12-feet intervals which, at the 
moment, is growing well. The spacing for such a light-demand¬ 
ing species appears very small and it will be interesting in future 
years to see how the increment of the trees is affected as the 
crowns gradually approach one another. 

Costings have been accurately kept, and, owing to the neg¬ 
lected conditions when the woods were taken over, are high. 
It is, however, most interesting to notice the difference between 
the cost when planted by contract and the cost when planted 
by the estate staff. The marketing of the standing timber where 
replanting was to be done has been a matter of some difficulty 
owing to its inferior quality, but up to £20 per acre has been 
obtained. This has enabled practically derelict land to be 
converted to plantations which show every indication of success. 

The ornamental timber consists chiefly of large oaks which 
are being gradually cleaned up and brought into a healthy 
condition. The estate yard is well equipped, well managed, 
and carries a large stock of oak timber. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to the Stokesay Court Estate, 
Onibury, the property of Mr. J. R. Allcroft. 

These woods are considerably older than those of the other 
competitors and have many natural advantages. Had they 
been taken in hand more carefully 20 or 30 years ago this 
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would have prevented the difficulties that have to be faced 
to-day. 

The estate extends to about 7,000 acres, with 640 acres of 
woods at elevations between 400 and 500 feet above sea-level. 
The soil is in most cases ideal for tree growth, being a well- 
drained loam over Ludlow rock. As might be expected, ground 
vegetation is luxuriant and, as a result, considerable sums have 
to be spent on clearing during the first few years after planting. 
Clearing has, however, been done too well in some cases, as 
growth has been cleared at ground level where a removal of 
the upper layer sufficient to clear the leading shoots of the 
trees would have been perfectly satisfactory and would have 
considerably lessened expenses. 

A striking feature in the woods is the way in which ash 
regenerates itself and the speed at which it grows; we are of 
opinion that the ash seedlings, if carefully looked after, will in 
years to come prove a far more remunerative proposition than 
the coniferous plantations. Beech, Spanish chestnut and syca¬ 
more are growing well, and while the oak, of which there is a 
large acreage, is fair, the soil appears hardly deep enough for it. 

During the war a considerable area was felled, but over 
100 acres have been replanted and progress is up to schedule. 
In some plantations trees do not seem to have got away too 
well in early years and we are of opinion that this is due to the 
fact that the plants, practically all 2-year 1-year transplants, 
were put in by notching with Schlich’s spade, hardly a suitable 
tool to use for 3-year-old trees on a soil with a considerable 
amount of clay in it. Cramping of the roots and the difficulty 
experienced by the roothairs in penetrating soil glazed and 
compressed by a notching tool would account for a slowness 
in growth for three or four years after planting. The cost of 
labour in planting by notching is given as approximately £1 Is. 

The importance of shelter as compared to elevation is very 
marked on this estate. A block of Douglas fir growing at over 
900 feet elevation on an easterly slope contained 75 trees on 
half an acre. They were about 80 feet in height with an average 
content of 25 cubic feet per tree at about 35 years of age. These 
trees were low down the slope in complete shelter. Higher up 
towards the crest the trees had almost disappeared. In a deep 
ravine at a slightly lower elevation two larch trees were stand¬ 
ing which, taken jointly, would probably give a content measure¬ 
ment of over 300 cubic feet. 

Conversion for estate use is done with a 12-foot hand-rack 
bench, the maximum cut being 21 inches. Inserted tooth- 
saws axe preferred. Power is provided by an overshot water¬ 
wheel developing 8 to 10 h.p. with a good head of water. 

Apart from the attacks of TorWiz virmtm already mentioned. 
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a certain amount of trouble from pests and disease is being 
experienced. On the young Douglas, chermes is common, and 
in spite of what may be said to the contrary is obviously check¬ 
ing growth. There is also a not unappreciable loss from honey- 
fungus, which has also killed a certain number of larch. Rabbits 
are not numerous on the whole, but have ruined one hardwood 
plantation. There is no working or felling plan available for 
the estate, but a definite planting programme exists and a 
considerable number of “ costings ” were available. Labour 
employed is one man per hundred acres. 


W. H. Bennett 

A. D. C. Le Sueur, F.S.I. 


REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT PLANTATIONS 
COMPETITION, 1931. 

(Restricted to the Counties of Cambridge (excluding the Isle of Ely), 
Suffolk, Essex, Huntingdon, Bedford, Hertford and Middlesex .) 

CLASSES. 

For Growers oe 10 Acres oe Fruit and Under— 

1. For the best managed orchard or orchards of standard or 
half standard fruit trees planted not less than 8 years, 
being not less than 1 acre and not more than 10 acres. 
% For the best managed plantation in bearing to include any 
kind of top fruit planted not less than 8 years, the maj ority 
of the stems to be not more than 3 feet, being not less 
than 1 acre and not more than 10 acres. 

3. For the best managed plantation of bush fruit planted not 

less than 4 years, being not less than 1 acre and not 
more than 3 acres. 

For Growers oe over 10 Acres oe Fruit— 

4. For the best managed orchard or orchards of standard or 

half standard fruit trees planted not less than 8 years, 
being over 10 acres and not more than 30 acres. 

5. For the best managed plantation in bearing to include any 

kind of top fruit planted not less than 8 years, the majority 
, of the stems to be not more than 3 feet, being over 10 
acres and not more than 30 acres. 
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6. For the best managed plantation of bush fruit planted not 
less than 4 years, being oyer 10 acres and not more than 
30 acres. 


Open to all Geowebs— 


7. For the best managed orchard or orchards of top fruit 

trees planted since October, 1923, being not less than 

2 acres. 

8. For the best managed plantation of strawberries over one 

year’s planting, being not less than 1 acre. 

Prizes of First, Silver Medal, and Second, Bronze Medal, 
were offered in each Class. 

Judging commenced in Essex on June 15 and was com¬ 
pleted in Middlesex on June 19. The itinerary as arranged by 
Mr. E. C. Boughton, of the National Farmers’ Union, was found 
to work admirably, the inspection of competitors’ orchards and 
plantations being completed in the scheduled time. 

The entries numbered 36, viz .:— 


Class X 
„ 2 
„ 3 

m 4 

„ 5 
» 6 
„ 7 

„ 8 


2 entries. 

4 „ 

3 „ 

5 „ 

6 „ 

4 „ 

7 „ 

5 „ 


(1 withdrawn). 
(1 withdrawn). 


The awards were made as follows:— 
Class 1.—No award. 


Class 2. —No first prize. 

Second: Mr. Ernest Granger, •* Appledene,” Eastwood, Southend. 
Class 3.— First: Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, Oaklands, St. 
Albans. 

No further award was made in this class. 

Class 4.— First; P. & J. Peacock, West View, Cottenham, Cambs. 
Second ; W. Seabrook & Sons, Ltd., The Nurseries, Boreham, Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Class 5.— First: R. C. Cole, The Bungalow, Over, Cambs. 

Second: W. Lawrence Taylor, Galleywood, Chelmsford. 

Reserve: Ernest Allen, Wistaria House, Somersham, Hunts. 

H.G. ; G. Burnett-Stuart, Manor Fruit Farm, Danbury, Chelmsford. 
Class 6.— First: R. J. Burrell, Risby Place, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Second: Carter & Blewitt, Ltd., Boxted, Colchester. 

Reserve: Hubert Hailey, Delamere, Gt. Wymondley, Stevenage. 

Class 7.— First: W. L. Taylor, Galleywood, Chelmsford. 

Second: R. J. Burrell, Risby Place, Bury St. Edmunds. 

Reserve: H. G. Evans, Pleyhill, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford. 

H.G.: T. B. Douglas, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford. 

H.G. ; Carter & Blewitt, Boxted, Colchester* 

Class 8. —Walter Lawrence, Fruit Farm, Ashdon, Saffron Walden, 
Second ; H. G. Evans, Pleyhill, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford. 

Reserve : P. & Peacock, West View, Cottenham, Cambs. 

H.G.: Carter & Blewitt, Boxted, Colchester. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We regret to say that the standard of excellence in the 
orehards and plantations entered in the competition was below 
our expectations. We are inclined to the belief that little, if 
any, improvement in the general standard of fruit production 
has taken place for a number of years. In the area concerned 
where some of the orchards competed in the 1925 competition 
there is certainly no marked progress in orchard management 
—the reverse is rather the case. We were surprised to find so 
many plantations in such unsatisfactory condition. 

We would especially draw attention to the many neglected 
orchards that still remain in the Middlesex area. They can 
only be described as derelict and harbours of almost every known 
pest and disease. 

In the whole of our tour of the various districts we could 
not avoid seeing many orchards and plantations that were 
beyond repair. Far too large an acreage has unfortunately 
gone past the renovation stage from an economical standpoint. 
How much of this is due to unwise undercropping is difficult 
to say, but there is considerable evidence that many years of 
intensive intercropping of fruit plantations has finally beaten the 
occupier. 

We were very disappointed in the quality of the strawberry 
entries and feel sure that we were not seeing the best class 
strawberry production in these counties. With the prevailing 
facilities for obtaining true stocks for planting it is surprising 
that more attention is not given to this matter and also to 
the subsequent “ rogueing ” of the plants. 

In all soft fruits this question of true strain is so apparent 
as to be the deciding factor between profitableness or other¬ 
wise of the plantation. The marked difference in merit of the 
various entries rested practically on not only the trueness to 
variety but also on the productiveness of the “ strain.’ 3 

Black currants in Suffolk were as good as any fruit met with 
in the competition, but it was a regrettable sight to see a huge 
dump of bushes grubbed up unpicked on one farm in Essex 
which the owner said he could not pick and market at the price 
which imported pulp was commanding at that time 

Systems ox Planting. 

We are pleased to note a tendency to do away with the 
mixed fruit plantations. Labour and spraying diffi culties, and 
manorial requirements for different fruits have led to a move 
in favour of, and quite rightly so, open plantations. We con¬ 
sider that the intercropping of newly planted trees is often 
false economy and the existing opinion that the bare apple 
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plantation leaves “ too much waste land 99 is also a mistaken 
view. 

Tractor cultivation has simplified and cheapened plantation 
work, and this, coupled with open land between the trees, has 
reduced hand labour to a minimum. 

Land to be planted with apples, should, in our firm opinion, 
grow only apples—and if an intercrop is required in a permanent 
plant of apple trees that intercrop can best be apples on an early 
fruiting stock. 

Cultivation, Pests and Disease Control. 

Generally speaking, soil management was excellent con¬ 
sidering that climatic conditions had, in many instances, hin¬ 
dered a satisfactory tilth. 

It was encouraging to find that more and stronger measures 
were being taken to control scab. Lime sulphur, before and 
after blossoming, and powder were general on the cleaner plan¬ 
tations. 

We regret, however, to report that in many cases aphis 
attacks were badly controlled. There appeared a surprisingly 
marked degree of effectiveness in the various tar distillate 
washes in the control of aphis. 

With few exceptions sawfly was a general pest in the plan¬ 
tations. 

In the West Cambs area we would have liked to see some 
attempt made to remove the large numbers of mummied plums 
which were left on the trees. Brown rot was very severe in 
several of the plum plantations. 

Throughout our inspection of the orchards and plantations 
growers fully realised the importance of producing better fruit, 
and where circumstances permitted, such operations as more 
thorough spraying and thinning were receiving closer attention, 
but, as already mentioned, we regret to see so many trees past 
the profitable stage. 

In concluding our Report we wish to express our very best 
thanks to Mr. E. C. Boughton for his organisation of the judging 
arrangements and to Mr. E. J. Colthup for so kindly placing 
himself and his car at our disposal during the whole of the 
judging period. 

Ale o. Wmroro. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

Royal Agmcttltural Hall, Islington, London, N., 

On WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1931, at 2.30 p.m. 

Membership, 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 10, 193018 new Governors 
(including 6 transferred from the list of Members under Bye¬ 
law 9), and 412 new Members have joined the Society, and 5 
Members have been re-instated under Bye-law 14; whilst the 
deaths of 8 Lif e Governors, 14 Governors, 66 Life Members, and 
207 Members have been reported. 11 Life Members and 17 
Members have been struck off the books under Bye-law 12, 
owing to absence of addresses ; 4 Governors and 97 Members 
under Bye-law 13, for arrears of subscription ; 9 Governors and 
480 Annual Members have resigned. 

2. Since the last Annual Meeting the Council have lost by 
death three of their number—the Son. Cecil T. Parker, Mr. 
H. P. Mortimer, and Mr. Frank P. Matthews. 

3. The Hon. Cecil Parker joined the Society in 1876, and 
became a member of its Governing Body in 1881 ; he was elected 
a Vice-President in 1900, and, at the time of his death, was a 
Trustee, to which office he was appointed in 1915. He occupied 
the Presidential Chair in the last year of the war and took a 
prominent part in the work of the War Emergency Committee, 
and the Relief of Allies Committee. During his long association 
with the Society Mr. Parker occupied in turn almost all the 
offices open to a Member of Council in connection with the 
Annual Show, including that of Honorary Director, which he 
held from 1893 till 1898. On relinquishing this office he was 
presented by the Society with a piece of Silver and an illuminated 
address as a mark of appreciation of the able maimer in which 
he had carried out his duties. He served on most of the Com¬ 
mittees of the Council, and had been Chairman of the General 
Show Committee, the Veterinary Committee, and the Committee 
of Selection and General Purposes. He was also Chairman of 
the Special Committee which in 1900 reported on the Society’s 
Show System. 

4. Although Mr. Mortimer only joined the Council in 1928 
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as a representative of Cheshire, he was always much interested 
in the Society’s affairs, and helped in a very practical manner 
the Shows of the Society in 1925 at Chester, and in 1930 at 
Manchester. 

5. Mr. Frank P. Matthews joined the Society in 1919 and 
became a Member of its Council in 1922 as one of the represent¬ 
atives of the Division of London. He served on the Veterinary 
Committee of the Council and was one of its delegates to the 
Eleventh International Veterinary Congress held in London 
last year. As the senior partner of Messrs. John Thornton & 
Co., live stock auctioneers, Mr. Frank Matthews was well known 
to many Governors and Members, by whom his decease will be 
much regretted. 

6. Another loss has to be recorded in the death, last October, 
of Mr. Thomas L. Aveling, who first became associated with the 
Society fifty-two years ago. He was elected to the Council on 
its reconstitution in 1905, as one of the representatives of Kent, 
and served on it and on the Finance, Implement and Showyard 
Works Committees until 1927, at the end of which year he decided 
not to seek re-election. As a mark of appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Aveling, more especially in the capacity 
of Finance Steward at the Annual Shows from 1907 to 1928, 
the Council elected him as an Honorary Life Governor of the 
Society. 

7. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
death the Society has to deplore are His Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., Viscount Galway, Lord Melchett, 
Lord Savile, K.C.V.O., Lord Stanley of Alderley, K.C.M.G., Lord 
Wraxall, the Dowager Lady Burton, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., 
Lord Arthur Hill, Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., Captain Sir Charles Oust, 
Bart,, G.ay.O., C.B., C.M.G., Sir Ian Heathcoat-Amory, Bart., 
the Rev. Sir William Hyde-Parker, Bart., Sir Michael Lakin, 
Bart., the Right Hon. Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., Sir W. W. Portal, 
Bart., Sir John Shelley, Bart., Sir G. Vernon P. Wills, Bart., 
the Hon. Sir C. A. Parsons, K.C.B., F.R.S., Miss Rosalie B. 
Babcock, Mr. Walter Dunn, Mr. James W. Glover, Mr. F. W. 
Griffin, Colonel H. H. Heywood-Lonsdale, D.S.O., Mr. S. B. Joel, 
Mr. Reginald B. Loder, Mr. Primrose McConnell, Mr. Hugh 
Morrison, Mr. Eustace E. Palmer, Mr. Douglas T. Thring, Mr. 
William Toogood, Mr. John Warne, Mr. Edmond Whinnerah, 
Vice-Admiral H. D. Wilkin, C.B.E., D.S.O., Mr. A. G. Wood 
and Mr. Geprge Wood. 

Numbers on Register. 

8. These and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members on the Register to 10,456, divided 
as follows:— 
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153 Life Governors ; 

255 Annual Governors ; 

I, 834 Life Members; 

8,198 Annual Members ; 

16 Honorary Members; 

10,456 Total number of Governors and Members, as against a 
total of 10,940 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report. 

Presidency. 

9. The Council have decided to recommend to the Annual 
Meeting the election of Lord Mildmay of Flete, as President of 
the Society to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 1932. 

Changes in the Council. 

10. Since the last Annual Meeting Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, 
Bart., has been elected a Trustee, Sir Merrik Burrell, Bart., a 
Vice-President, and the following have been elected to fill 
vacancies on the Council in the representation of the Divisions 
named : Major F. H. T. Jervoise (Hampshire), Mr. E. E. Barclay 
(Hertfordshire), Sir J. F. Shelley, Bart. (Devon), Mr. Walter 
R. Burrell (Sussex), and the Hon. Edward Greenall (Cheshire). 

Elections to the Council. 

II. Members of Council retiring under the scheme of rotation 
at the forthcoming Annual Meeting are those representing the 
electoral districts of Group B, consisting of Buckinghamshire, 
Devon, Durham, Essex, Herefordshire, Leicestershire, London, 
Nottinghamshire, Rutland, Shropshire, Suffolk, Surrey, Wilt¬ 
shire, Yorks (West Riding), and South Wales. Governors and 
Members registered in those districts have been communicated 
with, and the usual measures are being taken for the election 
or re-election of representatives for the Divisions concerned. 

An election is also taking place in the Division of Warwick¬ 
shire, which, owing to its increased membership, is now entitled 
to elect one additional representative. 

Council Meetings in 1932. 

12. The Council have fixed the following dates for their 
meetings in 1932 : February 3, March 2, April 6, May 4, June 1, 
July 6 (in Southampton showyard), July 27, November 2, 
December 7. 

Accounts. * 

13. In compliance with the Bye-laws, the Council beg form¬ 
ally to submit the balance-sheet, with Receipts and Payments 
for the year 1930. These Accounts were published in Vol. 91 
of the Journal issued to Governors and Members this year, 
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having been certified as correct by the Professional Accountants 
and Auditors appointed by the Members. Copies of the Accounts 
will be available for reference at the Meeting on December 9. 

New Editor o! “ Journal.” 

14. The Council have appointed Professor J. A. Scott Watson, 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the University of 
Oxford, as Editor of the Society’s Joubnal, in succession to Mr. 
C. J. B. Macdonald, whose death was recorded in the last Annual 
Report. 


Consulting Engineer. 

15. The appointment of Mr. B. J. Owen as Consulting 
Engineer to the Society was terminated by the Council as and 
from the 15th May last. Mr. S. J. Wright, the Deputy Director 
of the Institute of Agricultural Engineering at Oxford, thereupon 
accepted appointment in a temporary capacity until after the 
Warwick Show. He undertook the tests of the new implements 
entered for the Silver Medal and prepared a most useful report 
for the Judges, in addition to supervising the Machinery-in- 
Motion and engines in operation at the Show. 

16. The Council have now appointed him to the position of 
Consulting Engineer and he is engaged upon the tests and ob¬ 
servations of those machines entered for the Medal which at 
Warwick were deferred for further consideration. 

Warwick Show. 

17. Certain changes were introduced in connection with the 
Show this year, which was held from July 7 to 11 in the Castle 
Park at Warwick. Hitherto, Judges in all the breeding classes 
of live stock have started their duties at 9 a.m. At Warwick— 
except in a few of the larger sections—judging did not begin 
until 10 o’clock. By adopting a different type of “ double-row ” 
shedding for Cattle exhibits a saving in cost of erection was 
effected, which made it possible for the entry-fees payable by 
exhibitors to be reduced. The following alterations were also 
made at the show: (1) Admission charge on the Friday reduced 
from 3*. to 25. 6 d, ; (2) Children under 14 years of age admitted 
to all parts of the Show at half-price ; (3) Garage charges reduced 
to 3s. per car for the first four days, and to 25. for the last day; 
Garage Season Ticket reduced to 105. 

18. For the most part excellent weather prevailed during 
the Show. In the Implement yard there were fewer stands, but 
entries of live stock were up to the average. 

19. With the outbreak of Foot and Mouth disease in the 
north of England on June 17, and the M stand-still ” Order which 
was put into force two days later, it appeared doubtful whether, 
it would be possible to hold an exhibition of livestock at Warwick. 
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Fortunately, the Ministry of Agriculture was able to modify the 
Order at the beginning of July, but the restrictions remaining 
prevented many a nim als which had been entered from going 
to Warwick. Nevertheless, in most sections there was a 
representative exhibit. 

20. Judging had scarcely been completed on July 7 when 
the Secretary was informed by the Ministry that Foot and 
Mouth disease had been confirmed at West Wycombe, Bucks., 
and that any cattle, goats, sheep and pigs which had come from 
within a 15-mile radius of the infected place would have to be 
removed from the Show and placed in isolation. About 100 
animals were involved, and arrangements were made for emer¬ 
gency shedding to be erected outside the actual show area. This 
shedding was completed during the night of July 7-8, and by 
the morning all the animals concerned, with their attendants, 
were transferred to isolation quarters, where they remained 
until Monday, the 20th July. Other exhibits of cattle, etc., 
were allowed to be moved to their destinations at the end of 
the Show by licence from the Ministry. 

21. The Council, at their meeting on July 29, appointed a 
Sub-Committee to interview the Minister of Agriculture, to 
urge upon him again the desirability of allowing animals from 
an infected area to be returned at once to exhibitors' own pre¬ 
mises in that area in the event of a similar occurrence at any 
future Show. 

22. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales favoured the Show with a 
visit on the Wednesday, having travelled by air from Sunning- 
dale to the Warwick Racecourse, where he was received by the 
Mayor (the Countess of Warwick). He lunched with the Council 
and members of the Local Committee, saw the Parade of Cattle 
and judging of Hunters, and inspected several of the Implement 
Stands in the yard. 

23. During the five days the visitors passing the turnstiles 
numbered 72,259. 

Cattle horn Certified and Grade A (T.T.) Herds. 

24. At Warwick Show, for the first time, separate accom¬ 
modation was provided for exhibits of Cattle from Certified and 
Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) licensed herds in accordance with 
the requirements of the Ministry of Health, 

Young Farmers 9 Cattle Judging. 

25. Facilities were again given for the holding in the Society’s 
showyard of the International Dairy Cattle Judging Champion¬ 
ship Competition organised by the National Association of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs. On this occasion teams competed 
representing the United States of America, Northern Ireland and 
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England and Wales. The team from the United States this 
year succeeded in winning the Gold Challenge Cup. 

Exhibits of Implements. 

# 26. Suggestions have been made to the Implement Com¬ 
mittee that in future exhibits of the same category should, as 
far as possible, be staged together in the showyard, and that 
all “ new implements ” entered for the Society’s Silver Medal 
should be grouped under one roof. The whole question is under 
consideration, and, before any decision is reached for or against 
a change, it is proposed that the Secretary should attend the 
Machinery Show in Paris early in 1932, and report upon the 
arrangement of implements, etc., at that exhibition. 

Plantations and Estate Nurseries. 

27. Restricted to Shropshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire (excluding the Furness and Ulverston Division), the 
Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competition this year attracted 
only 14 entries. The Royal English Arboricultural Society’s 
Gold Medal for the best Plantation was awarded to the Earl of 
Powis. The Silver Gilt Medal (first prize) in the class for the 
best-managed Woodlands on an estate of not less than 1,000 
acres was won by Mr. E. B. Hall, Hales Estate, Shropshire. 

28. Kent, Surrey and Sussex will, under existing arrange¬ 
ments, comprise the area of next year’s Competition. 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations. 

29. This Competition, in 1931 was confined to an area in¬ 
cluding the counties of Cambridge (excluding Isle of Ely), Suffolk, 
Essex, Huntingdon, Bedford, Hertford and Middlesex, Thirty-six 
entries were made in the eight classes. The Special Medal offered 
by the Society for the entry receiving the highest number of points 
was awarded to W. Lawrence Taylor, Galleywood, Chelmsford. 

30. It is suggested that Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wiltshire, Hampshire and Isle of Wight shall be the area for 
next year’s competition. 

Awards for Long Service. 

31. Long Service Medals and Certificates were again offered 
for farm servants, but on this occasion the area was not restricted, 
awards being extended to the whole of England and Wales. 
Claims on behalf of farm servants for consideration in connection 
with these awards must be made through County Agricultural 
Societies before the end of the year. 

Show at Southampton in 1932. 

32. As mentioned in the last Report, the Society’s Ninety- 
first Annual Exhibition will be held at Stoneham Park, South¬ 
ampton, from Tuesday, July 5, to Saturday, July 9, 1932., 
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Prize List. 

33. The Prize List for the 1932 Show will, with certain alter¬ 
ations, be similar to that for the Warwick Show, Offers of 
Champion and other prizes have been received from the follow¬ 
ing ; _Shire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffolk 
Horse Society, British Percheron Horse Society, Hunters’ Im¬ 
provement and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National 
Pony Society, Shorthorn Society, Hereford Herd Book Society, 
Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society, Susses Herd Book Society, 
Sussex Cattle Breeders 5 Society of South Africa, Welsh Black 
Cattle Society, Longhorn Cattle Society, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association, Argentine 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle 
Breeders 5 Association, Galloway Cattle Society, Dairy Shorthorn 
Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, South 
Devon Herd Book Society, Red Poll Cattle Society, Blue Albion 
Cattle Society, British Friesian Cattle Society, Ayrshire Cattle 
Herd Book Society, English Guernsey Cattle Society, English 
Jersey Cattle Society, British Kerry Cattle Society, Dexter Cattle 
Society, Oxford Down Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Shropshire 
Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Southdown Sheep Society, Hamp¬ 
shire Down Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Dorset Down Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Dorset Horn Sheep 
Breeders 5 Association, Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society, 
Ryeland Flock Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book 
Society, Clun Forest Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Leicester Sheep Breeders 5 
Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wensley- 
dale Longwool Sheep Breeders 5 Association, Kent or Romney 
Marsh Sheep Breeders 5 Association, South Devon Flock Book 
Association, Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society, Black 
Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders 5 Association, National Pig 
Breeders 5 Association, Large Black Pig Society, Gloucestershire 
Old Spots Pig Society, Essex Pig Society, National Long White 
Lop-eared Pig Society. 

Special Prizes are being offered in the Poultry section by 
the Croad Langshan Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Columbian 
Wyandotte Club, Buff Orpington Club, British Barnevelder Club, 
British Black Barnevelder Club and Welsummer Club. 

dosing of Entries. 

34. Intending exhibitors at Southampton are reminded that 
the final date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep, 
pigs and produce is May 20, and no substituted entries will be 
permitted. Entries of Poultry close on May 31. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 21. 
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Entries of New Implements for the Society’s Silver Medal 
must be made by March 1. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue in the New 
Year. To prevent disappointment, Members are particularly 
requested to make early application. 

Future Shows. 

35. The Council have accepted a cordial invitation to hold 
the Show of 1933 at Derby. 

36. As the result of negotiations still in progress, the Show 
of 1934 will, it is hoped, take place at Ipswich. 

37. In June last a deputation from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
headed by the Lord Mayor, waited upon the Council to invite the 
Society to hold the Show at Newcastle in 1935. This invitation 
was unanimously accepted. 

38. It was with great regret that the Council learned of the 
death, on July 27, of Alderman J. J. Gillespie, of Newcastle, one 
of the deputation in June, who was so prominently identified 
with the two previous Shows in Newcastle in 1923 and 1908. 

British Judges at South American Shows. 

39. At the request of the Argentine Rural Society, the 
Council appointed the following gentlemen to officiate as judges 
of livestock at the Palermo Show in September last: 

Shorthorn Cattle. —Mr. K. P. MacGillivray, Kirkton, Bunchrew, 
Inverness-shire. 

Hereford Cattle ,—Captain R. S. de Q. Quincey, The Vera, Bodenham, 
Hereford. 

Aberdeen-Angus Cattle .—Mr. A. D. Campbell, Stanstill, Wick, Scot¬ 
land. 

Mr. MacGillivray and Captain Quincey also judged Short¬ 
horn and Hereford Cattle at the Monte Video Show of the 
Uruguayan Rural Association. 

Chemical Department. 

40. It can hardly be matter for surprise, considering the 
present condition of Agriculture, that the number of samples 
submitted by members for analysis has undergone some diminu¬ 
tion. As against 157, the number in 1930, the figure stands, 
for 1931, at 107. Nevertheless, useful work has been done by 
the Chemical Committee, and notably in the matter of securing 
the better quality of barley-meal as supplied to the. farmer, 
and in drawing attention to the need of insisting on the rigid 
exclusion of castor-oil bean and other harmful substances from 
feeding stuffs. The decision of the Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has, there is good reason to know, been 
much influenced, in the matter of barley-meal requirements, 
by the action taken by this Society on the initiative of its 
Chemical Committee. 
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41. As regards the supply of feeding stuffs and fertilisers, the 
changes that have occurred in price have been to the advantage 
of the purchaser. The cheapening of these has not been very 
marked with feeding stuffs, but in the case of purely nitrogenous 
fertilisers such as sulphate of ammonia, cyanide, nitrate of soda, 
etc., there has occurred of late a very decided lowering of price. 
Sulphate of ammonia, for instance, which, early in the year, 
cost £9 105. a ton, this price remaining so until July, then experi¬ 
enced a sudden fall, first to £6 10$. and later to as little as £5 10$. 
per ton. Other purely nitrogenous materials had to follow suit 
to some extent. Whether the causes which have led to this are 
of purely temporary nature or are likely to continue, it is im¬ 
possible to say. But, if continued, it wifi certainly call for some 
readjustment of the accepted Compensation Tables for Un¬ 
exhausted Manurial Value. Meantime the prices of phosphatic 
and potassic fertilisers have remained much as they were. 

42. Special subjects which have occupied the attention of 
the Chemical Committee, in addition to barley-meal and castor- 
oil bean mentioned above, have been the recurrence of Chilian 
Tares of cyanogenetie nature, unsatisfactory features attaching 
to the sale of the class of linseed cake known as “ expeller ” brand 
—the presence of metallic iron in basic slag, and the high prices 
charged for certain condimentary foods. 

Botanical Department. 

43. Apart from the fact that there has been no further 
diminution in the number of enquiries received, a review of those 
dealt with in the Botanical Department shows a general resem¬ 
blance to that of the previous year. The section of the work 
dealing with the fungoid diseases of plants has again shown a 
tendency to expand. But, as before, more than half of the 
enquiries were concerned with pests occurring in fruit plantations. 
Some of these were exceptionally serious possibly on account of 
the wet sunless conditions prevailing through so much of the 
season making the usual measures of control difficult to employ. 
The number of seed samples tested was about the normal. The 
majority was home grown and some contained too large a pro¬ 
portion of weed seeds. The growing interest in grass land 
problems led to an increased demand for the identification of 
glasses collected either from recently sown fields or from excep¬ 
tional sites such as salt marshes and heaths. 

Zoological Department. 

44. The work of the Zoological Department during the year 
has presented remarkably few points of general interest. There 
was a good deal of frit-fly in winter oats and wheat, but the 
summer attacks of the various corn-flies were little complained 
of, and though there were reports of damage bv thrips and eel* 
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worm later on, this was trifling in comparison with the harm 
done by weather conditions. Little was heard of turnip-fly— 
essentially a dry-weather pest. The most widespread injury to 
farm crops in general was due to such familiar pests as slugs 
and “ leather-jacket." Many fruit pests were reported, but 
they were for the most part sporadic, though some, like plum 
saw-fly, were more prevalent than usual. The egg-laying season 
of the winter-moth was unusually prolonged this year, lasting 
well into the spring. Several applications had reference to 
animal parasites, and many ticks from domestic animals in the 
Colonies were received for identification. 

45. A grant of £100 has been made by the Society to the 
Leathersellers’ Company towards their Warble Fly Investigation. 

Anti-Grey Squirrel Campaign. 

46. The Council have given their support to the campaign 
which has been organised in this country against the Grey 
Squirrel. On behalf of the Society Sir Merrik Burrell was present 
at a conference called in May last by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The following resolutions were then passed: 

1. That this Conference is of opinion that the grey squirrel is a pest 
which causes extensive damage to agriculture and horticulture, that it is 
widespread and increasing in numbers, and that it is in the interests of 
agriculture and horticulture that all possible steps should be taken to 
bring to the public notice the damage caused by these animals and the 
importance of repressing them. 

2. That this Conference asks the Ministry of Agriculture to issue an 
educational pamphlet giving the life history of, damage done by, and 
methods of destroying the grey squirrel and to send copies to the various 
organisations represented at the Conference, and also to all County Agricul¬ 
tural Committees, asking them immediately to take all steps within their 
power to encourage the destruction of this pest. 

47. In compliance with the suggestion in the second reso¬ 
lution, the Ministry has issued Advisory Leaflet No. 58—“ Grey 
Squirrels." 

Animal Diseases. 

48. Returns for the first nine months of the year in con¬ 
nection with the notifiable diseases showed a decrease as regards 
Sheep Scab, Swine Fever, and Parasitic Mange, but there were 
more cases of Anthrax and Foot and Mouth disease than in the 
corresponding period of either of the preceding two years. 

49. Of Foot and Mouth disease outbreaks occurred during 
January in Sussex and Bedfordshire, and during March in 
Staffordshire, Yorks—West Riding, and Lancashire. But the 
whole country had for a time been free of all restrictions when 
on June 17 the disease was confirmed on a number of premises 
in Lancashire, Cheshire and Westmorland, some of the affected 
animals being stated to be of Irish origin. Further outbreaks . 
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followed in other northern counties of England as well as in 
Scotland. In fact, so serious did the position become that the 
Minis try of Agriculture, on June 19, issued a general standstill 
order for the whole country. Some sixty outbreaks occurred 
in England and Scotland between June 16 and the beginning of 
July, by which time, the disease being localised in Northern 
England and the Southern half of Scotland, the Ministry was 
in a position to modify the standstill order. Further outbreaks 
occurred at West Wycombe, Bucks, in July (the first being 
confirmed during the opening day of the Society’s Warwick 
Show); in Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire and Pembroke¬ 
shire during August; in Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire and 
Staffordshire during September ; and in Huntingdonshire during 
October. 

50. This disease has given more trouble this year than in 
1929, but has been kept well under control—so much so that we 
are still the envy of all the continental nations in this respect. 
The serum treatment is still on trial and the results up to the 
present appear to warrant its continuance. 

51. Glanders of the horse and Babies of the dog have not 
recurred in this country, much to the benefit of mankind as 
well as to the animal species which are liable to infection from 
these two diseases. Tuberculosis is, as before, one of our greatest 
problems. Numerous instances have occurred during the year 
where owners have been penalised for not reporting suspected 
or even obvious cases, but farmers are gradually becoming 
educated on this point and it is hoped therefore that a reduction 
in the incidence of this disease will follow. On October 2 Sir 
John Gilmour (Minister of Agriculture) stated that the cattle 
population of England and Wales in June, 1931, was 5,849,776. 
In 1930 reports were made under the Tuberculosis Order 1925 on 
15,008 premises containing 471,827 cattle. On these premises 
177,425 cattle—or 3 per cent, of the total cattle population— 
were the subject of reports, and 12,760 cattle were slaughtered 
in pursuance of the Order, being 0-2 per cent, of the total cattle 
population. 

52. The position in respect of some other diseases, particularly 
Johne’s Disease, Mastitis, Contagious Abortion, and Red Worms, 
is not satisfactory. Johne’s Disease is even getting worse in 
some areas and Mastitis is far more prevalent than is usually 
recognised. Better control of these serious diseases would prove 
so economical to the whole nation, and to the agricultural 
community in particular, that it is obvious that further investiga¬ 
tion and intensive research into them is needed most urgently. 

The recent formation of an Agricultural Research Council 
was welcomed by agriculturists and veterinarians alike. 

53. Members of the Royal Agricultural Society have again 
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availed themselves of the opportunity to consult the respective 
professors of the Royal Veterinary College with respect to outbreaks 
of disease, especially with regard to contagious abortion—not only 
in cattle but also in sheep—and for advice concerning Johne’s 
disease and mastitis. In several instances, too, surgical cases 
in cattle have been sent to the College for operation ; one patient 
in particular, a well-known prize-winner, having a piece of steel 
removed from the stomach and afterwards making a good 
recovery. 


Spahlinger Anti-Tuberculosis Bovine Vaccine. 

54. Early in the year the Council had under consideration 
the question of carrying out a test of the Spahlinger Anti-Tuber¬ 
culosis Bovine Vaccine. As, however, it was learned that the 
Government of Northern Ireland had concluded arrangements 
for a test of a much more comprehensive character than that 
contemplated by the Society, the Council decided not to proceed 
with their own scheme. With the consent of Sir Edward Arch¬ 
dale, Minister of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, and Mr. 
Spahlinger’s representatives, Dr. Minett, Director of the Research 
Institute in Animal Pathology, will act as an observer of the test 
on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

Sir Merrik Burrell carried through the difficult and prolonged 
negotiations with the parties concerned which ultimately led 
to this most satisfactory arrangement for the Society being 
concluded. 


Bovine Tuberculosis. 

55. A scheme for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
submitted to the Society by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association has been carefully considered. Although fully 
appreciating the desirability of eradicating the disease and the 
value of many of the suggestions in the scheme, the Council 
could not see their way to support it. The reasons for this 
decision were explained in a report adopted by the Council on 
July 29. 

Veterinary Biological Products, 

56. The question of the Standardisation and Control of 
Veterinary Biological Products has received the consideration 
of the Veterinary Committee, and representatives of the Com¬ 
mittee, in May last, interviewed Dr. Addison, the Minister of 
Agriculture, in regard to it, and the possibility of legislative 
action being taken to deal with the matter. 

Quarantine Station, 

57. During the third year’s operations, ending March 31 
last, the following stock was exported to the Dominions and 
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Colonies named, after passing through the London Quarantine 
Station: 


Antigua 

Cattle 

2 

Sheep Pigs 

Coats 

Total, 

2 

Australia 

79 

72 7 

— 

158 

Tasmania, via Australia 

— 

23 — 

— 

23 

Gold Coast . 

— 

— 6 

2 

8 

Irish Free State . 

28 

35 21 

— 

84 

Palestine 

3 

— — 

— 

3 

South Africa 

65 

209 15 

2 

291 

Southern Rhodesia 

27 

— — 

— 

27 

Total, year ending 
March 31, 1931 . 

204 

339 49 

4 

596 


58. Comparative figures for the two previous years are as 
follows: 

Year ending— 

March 31, 1930 , 387 192 109 5 693 

March 31, 1929 . 347 126 60 10 543 

59. The total number of animals passing through the Station 
since its opening is: 

938 657 218 19 1,832 

60. The total of 596 animals isolated in the Quarantine 
Station during the last financial year shows a decrease of nearly 
100 animals, due chiefly to a lesser number being shipped to 
Australia. 

61. Adm i n is tration costs for the three years in question were : 

£ s . d, 

1930/31 . 1,465 1 5 

1929/30 . 874 18 1 

1928/29 . . . . . , . 1,010 13 4 


£3,350 12 10 

62. The Empire Marketing Board has issued a White Paper 
(Cmd. 3914 of 1931), from which the following is extracted: 

** The London Quarantine Station established in 1928 continues 
to facilitate the export of pedigree livestock from this country to 
the Empire overseas. 

“ The thanks of the Board are due to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England for the economical and harmonious administration 
made possible by their efficient management of the Station.” 

63. In the six months of the fourth year, commencing April 1, 
1931, i.e.j between the closing of the last financial year and the 
end of September, the following stock have been exported through 
the Quarantine Station: 
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4&th Period, commencing 
May 8 


47 th Period, commencing 
July 16 


48*//. Period (3 weeks), com¬ 
mencing August 5 


13 Cattle 
6 Sheep 
3 Pigs 

22 South Africa. 


22 Cattle 
6 Sheep 
1 Pig 

29 South Africa. 


6 Cattle 
8 Sheep 
6 Pigs 


49*7t Period , commencing 
September 1 


20 Irish Free State. 

6 Sheep Australia, for New Zealand. 
1 Bull Palestine. 


7 


31 Cattle and 11 Sheep entered the Quarantine Station on 
October 8 for detention prior to shipment to South Africa, and 
a consignment of 5 Cattle and 3 Pigs will enter the Station on 
October 24, for subsequent shipment to Palestine. 

64. The Station has again proved capable of accommodating 
all stock offered for export, and quarantine periods are fixed as 
far ahead as possible to avoid any possible delay in exportation. 

65. The administration and general working of the Station 
continues to run smoothly. Advantage was taken of a slack 
period in the summer months to repaint the Station internally 
and externally. The work was done by the staff. 

66. The Empire Marketing Board has reported that the 
salaries of the administration and maintenance staff are subject 
to the reduction applicable to the Civil Service owing to the 
passing of the Economy Act, and such salaries and wages have 
been reduced as from October 1. 

67. Further slight amendments have been made to the 
quarantine regulations, and have been embodied in the re¬ 
prints. 

68. The Irish Free State has decided to utilise the Quarantine 
Station again, in view of the series of outbreaks of Foot and 
Mouth disease during the past summer. 

69. Canada and New Zealand still remain the two most 
important Dominions which have not taken advantage of the 
quarantine scheme. A small consignment of Sheep entered the 
Quarantine Station in September for Australia, with tranship* 
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ment to New Zealand, after a period of quarantine in the former 
Dominion. 

70. The High Commissioner for New Zealand has asked the 
Society for full particulars of stock despatched to all destinations 
through the Quarantine Station since its inception, together 
with copies of photographs showing the internal structure and 
fittings of the Station, for the information of the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand. These have been supplied, and it is hoped 
that, as a result of the full information given as to safeguards, 
&c., coupled with first-hand knowledge gained by the Prime 
Minister on the occasion of his visit last year, this Dominion will 
at length decide to accept a scheme which has proved so beneficial, 
and at the same time secure, to the other Dominions, Colonies 
and Dependencies. 

National Institute for Research in Dairying. 

71. Enquiries from members who took advantage of the privi¬ 
lege of consulting the National Institute for Research in Dairying 
on dairy husbandry matters during the last year have covered a 
wide field. Numerous enquiries were received on the feeding 
of dairy cows, as a rule with particular reference to the choice 
of concentrate mixtures suitable for use along with the foods 
grown on the farm. The low market prices ruling for cereals 
have led many farmers to consider more carefully how such foods 
could be used to the best advantage in stock-feeding, and even 
wheat has been included in many mixtures. This cereal can 
profitably be used up to 20 per cent, of a mixture, provided it is 
given as a roughly ground meal, and a due proportion of a 
cake or meal rich in proteins is also included. 

72. Queries were also received regarding the possibility of 
increasing the percentage of fat and solids-not-fat in milk. With 
reference to the fat percentage no system of feeding can be sug¬ 
gested which will cause a permanent increase if the cows are 
securing an adequate and balanced ration; slight temporary 
changes may be induced, but these may be in the direction of an 
increase or decrease according to the food, the period of lactation 
and the individuality of the cows. The solids-not-fat content 
of milk is receiving more attention than formerly, and it is now 
known that the milk of individual cows, and even the mixed 
milk of a group of cows, falls naturally below the 8-5 per cent. 
“ standard ” more frequently than was formerly thought to be 
the case. Up to the present no individual food nor method of 
feeding has been discovered which influences the solids-not-fat 
content of the milk. 

73. The subject of mechanical milking continues to receive 
marked attention from many farmers, and the tests carried out 
at the Institute, under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural 
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Society and the Machinery Testing Committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, have enabled useful advice to be given. 

74. The selection of suitable mixtures of foods for calf-rearing 
has also been the subject of frequent enquiries, particularly 
from farmers engaged in the sale of milk who wish to rear 
calves with the minimum of whole milk. The experiments 
carried out at the Institute during the last nine years in the use 
of dry meals, in place of liquid gruels, as whole milk substitutes, 
have placed this method of feeding on a sound practical basis, 
and advice on this subject has led to definite economies in calf- 
rearing. 

75. Additional subjects on which enquiries were received 
were the suitability of particular breeds of cattle for special 
conditions, the use of lucerne on dairy farms, the making of stack 
silage and the equipment and methods which should be used 
in the efficient sterilisation of dairy utensils. 

Batter Marking. 

76. In the last Annual Report it was mentioned that the 
Council had decided to support an application by a Committee 
of the Royal Empire Society for a Butter Marking Order. The 
Council during the present year made a grant of £50 towards 
the cost of such application. In September a draft Order was 
laid before Parliament under which it will not be lawful to sell 
or expose for sale any imported butter unless it bears an indi¬ 
cation of origin. The provisions will apply to all blends or mix¬ 
tures which contain imported butter. The Order prescribes the 
form in which the butter is to be marked. Package butter is to 
have the country of origin in type one-twelfth of an inch in 
height; butter in bulk is to be labelled in type half an inch in 
height; and butter exposed for sale retail is to have a show 
ticket printed in letters half an inch in height. 

77. The draft Order was tabled and upon the prorogation 
of Parliament became operative in so far that it cannot be 
amended by either House of Parliament. 

Research Committee. 

78. A r6sum6 of the work carried out in 1930 under the 
auspices of the Committee is given in the last volume of the 
Journal . In that volume is also to be found the report of an 
experiment in the Seeding of Barley, with a Note on Seed Drills, 
by the Director of the Norfolk Agricultural Station. A report 
also appears of experiments, conducted for the Committee at 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, to test the value of 
various Milk Products in Chicken-Rearing. 

79* Further progress is being made with the, investigation 
of Bovine Mastitis at the Research lnstitute in Animal Pathology, 
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80. Research in connection with the inoculation of Lucerne has 
been continued during the year by the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station. Messrs. Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., who now prepare 
the Lucerne Cultures for sale on a commercial basis, have this 
year sold enough to inoculate 6,500 acres of land. During the 
past four years in which the issue of cultures has taken place, 
the acreage under lucerne in England and Wales has been increased 
by 24*3 per cent. The area under lucerne in the midlands and 
southern counties has been increased by 57*9 per cent., and that 
in the south-western counties by 40 per cent. In these two 
areas lucerne is benefited by inoculation. 

Attempts are being made to isolate more efficient strains of 
nodule bacteria, and the strain now issued is considerably more 
efficient than those normally found in our soil. By similar 
methods it is hoped to obtain efficient strains with which to 
inoculate other legumes such as peas or clover. 

81. In view of the Society’s visit to Southampton in 1932 
the Research Committee have arranged for the conduct of some 
experiments in Hampshire, two of which are designed with the 
object of investigating the effect of sheep folding and other 
methods of maintaining fertility on light land, with particular 
reference to a corn-growing system. The growing of Lucerne 
and Sheep Breeding are the subjects of two other experiments 
undertaken in Hampshire. 

82. At the Norfolk Agricultural Station a further investi¬ 
gation has been begun into the Economy of Sugar Beet Top 
Disposal on Arable Farms. 

Agricultural Research Annual, 

83. Agricultural Research in 1930 , the sixth of the annual 
surveys of the results of agricultural research at home and 
abroad, has been prepared, and copies are being issued with the 
Annual Report. The volume is free to Governors and Members 
who apply for it, and it may be obtained by non-members from 
the Secretary, or from the Publisher (John Murray, 50a Albe¬ 
marle Street, W.), Is. 3 d. post free. Copies of earlier volumes 
are still obtainable. 

Medal for Research, 

84. A Silver Medal and money or books to the value of £10 
were again offered by the Research Committee this year for„ a 
monograph or essay giving evidence of original research on the 
part of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on any of the 
cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultural economics. 
Candidates must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, and must 
not be more than 30 years of age. The last date for receiving 
monographs or essays was October 31. In last year’s coin- 
petition two medals were awarded—one to W. A. Joneg, for an 
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essay on 44 Stubble Cleaning : its Influence on Weed Seeds ” ; 
and the other to P. S. Hudson for an essay on 44 English Wheat 
Varieties.” 


Earthquake in New Zealand. 

85. At their February Meeting the Council ordered the 
sending of a cablegram to Lord Bledisloe, Governor-General of 
New Zealand, expressing their deep concern on hearing of the 
terrible tragedy which had fallen on that country, and their 
sympathy with the agriculturists and other inhabitants. The 
following reply was received: 

“ Deeply appreciate kind message of sympathy. Governor-General.’ ' 
Highland Society’s Centenary Show. 

86. The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, on 
the occasion of their One Hundredth Show in Edinburgh last 
June, extended an official invitation to the President and other 
Officials of the R.A.S.E. to be present at the Show and at the 
National and Civic functions organised in connection therewith. 
It was a matter of regret to the President that he was unable to 
be present, and at the last moment the Secretary was prevented 
from attending owing to the position of Foot and Mouth disease 
in England, which at that time was jeopardising the holding of 
the Royal Show., Mr. Wm. Burkitt, Member of Council for 
Durham, and Steward of Dairying at the Show, agreed at short 
notice officially to represent the Society. 

87. At the Meeting of Members in the showyard at Warwick 
a Resolution of congratulation on their Centenary Show was 
cordially adopted and ordered to be sent to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland coupled with a sympathetic 
message owing to there being no Cattle, Sheep or Pigs at Edin¬ 
burgh in consequence of Foot and Mouth disease restrictions, 
and best wishes for a successful result. 

88. At the Council Meeting held just before the Meeting of 
Members a vote of thanks was passed to the Highland Society 
for their hospitality and kindness to the official representative 
of the R.A.S.E. at the Centenary Show. 

Congratulations to Sir William Dampier. 

89. The Council, in June last, had occasion to congratulate 
Sir William Dampier on the honour of Knighthood conferred 
upon him by His Majesty the King. Sir William (formerly Mr. 
W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham) has been a “ Nominated ” Member 
of the Council since 1921. 

Visits to Foreign Agricultural Shows. 

90. Sir Douglas Newton and Mr. Borlase Matthews attended 
in June the Agricultural Show at Hanover organised by tfte 
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German Agricultural Society, and at the Council Meeting on 
July 29 briefly described their impressions and made suggestions 
for the adoption at the Royal Show of some of the features in 
operation at the German National Show. 

Representation on other Bodies. 

91. During the year the following gentlemen have been 
appointed to represent the Society on the bodies named : The 
President (British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Centenary Meeting in London); Sir Merrik Burrell (Lawes 
Agricultural Trust); Mr. William Burkitt (Empire Dairy Coun¬ 
cil) ; Sir Archibald Weigall (National Institute for Research in 
Dairying); Mr. B. J. Gates (Anti-Grey Squirrel Campaign) ; 
Sir William Dampier (Board of Electors to the Sibthorpian 
Professorship of Rural Economy at Oxford University); the 
Hon. Claud Biddulph (Royal Agricultural College). 

The Society was represented by Sir Merrik Burrell and Colonel 
Garrett at a Conference called by the Minister of Transport to 
consider the new Highway Code, 

Sir Merrik Burrell also attended and gave evidence before 
the Ministry of Agriculture Departmental Committee on Tied 
Cottages. 

“Queen Victoria Gifts.” 

92. Eor the present year the Trustees of the “ Queen Victoria 
Gifts ” Fund have made a grant of £180 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, to be devoted to gifts to candidates as 
below, the distribution in each class to be left until after the 
election to pensions by the Institution : Male Candidatec —Six 
gifts of £10 each; Married Couples —Three gifts of £20 each ; 
Female Candidates —Six gifts of £10 each. 

Medals for Cattle Pathology. 

93. In the annual examination for the Society’s prizes held 
at the Royal Veterinary College, the Silver Medal was won by 
Mr. S. L. Hignett, South View, Pontesbury, Shrewsbury, and the 
Bronze Medal by Mr. A. G. Beynon, Ynyshafren, Ponthenry, 
Llanelly. The examination was conducted by the Professors of 
the College and comprised written and oral work in the diseases 
of cattle, sheep, and swine. 

National Diploma in Agriculture. 

94. Sixty-one candidates were successful in obtaining the 
National Diploma in Agriculture at the thirty-second Examina¬ 
tion held this year at Leeds from April 9 to 16. See list on 
pages 412 and 413. 

National Diploma in Dairying. 

95. The thirty-sixth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying took place in September at the University 
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and British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English and Welsh 
students, and at the new Dairy School for Scotland, Auchincruive, 
for Scottish students. Fifty-two candidates were examined at 
the English centre, of whom twenty-six were awarded the 
Diploma—one with Honours; and forty-six presented them¬ 
selves at the Scottish Centre, of whom nineteen obtained the 
Diploma. The names of the successful candidates are given 
on pages 416 and 417. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. Turner, 

16 Bedford Square, Secretary . 

London, W.C.l. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD 

Appointed by the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland . 

REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE THIRTY-SECOND EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, April 9 to 16, 1931. 

1. The Thirty-second Examination for the National 
Diploma in Agriculture was, by the courtesy of the authorities, 
held at the University of Leeds, from the 9th to the 16th April 
last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and 
Veterinary Science and Hygiene. The whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group at one examination within the 
next two years. Candidates taking the whole Examination in 
one year who failed in not more than three subjects, and candi¬ 
dates taking a second group who failed in not more than two 
subjects, were allowed to appear again for those subjects only 
next year. Candidates failing in one or two subjects of a first 
group of not less than four, or in a single subject of a group of 
three, were permitted to take those subjects again in conjunction 
with the second group. 
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All candidates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture 
and Farm Machinery and Implements papers, had to produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods (not more 
than two) covering a complete year of farming operations. 

3. The Examiners in the different subjects were : 

Practical Agriculture (First Paper, 400 Marks. Second Paper, 
400 Marks) R. H. Evans, B.Sc., J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., 
N.D.A. (Hons.), and Prof. J. A. Scott Watson, M.C., B.Sc., 
M.S.A. (Iowa); Farm Machinery and Implements (300 Marks) 
Prof. R. Stanfield, M.Inst.C.E.; Land Surveying and Farm 
Buildings (100 Marks) Robert Cobb, F.S.I.; Agricultural 
Chemistry (200 Marks) S. AUinson Woodhead, D.Sc., F.I.C.; 
Agricultural Botany (200 Marks) Prof. Montagu Drummond, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.R.S.E.; Agricultural Book-Keeping (200 
Marks) James Wyllie, B.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), N.D.D .; Agri¬ 
cultural Zoology (100 Marks) Prof. James Ritchie, M.A., D.Sc.; 
and Veterinary Science and Hygiene (200 Marks) O. Chamock 
Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

4* One hundred and sixty-two candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 146 last year. Twelve candidates took 
the whole Examination, 79 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 71 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

5. The following 61 candidates were awarded the Diploma : 

John Bett, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

Andrew Noble Black, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Richard William Brimacombe, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 
Wye, Kent. 

James Stevenson Brown, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Robert Hugh Browne, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Boning¬ 
ton, Loughborough. 

David Robert Browning, University of Reading. 

John Burgess, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. 

Colin Harrison Campbell, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Douglas Campbell, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Arthur Edward Casement, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Patrick Conroy, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

David Evan Davies, University College, Bangor, 

Thomas Dawson, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Henry Saxelby Dyer, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Derek Leslie Edmunds, University of Reading. 

Roger Berthold Ferro, University of Leeds. 

John Clifford Fletcher, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

John Elston Fox, University of Leeds. 

Norah Oakes Freeth, University of Reading. 

Clement Patrick Gam an. Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Shropshire. 

* Albert Gane, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
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Gordon George Gregory, University of Reading, and Seale Hayne, 
Agricultural College. 

Roland Pritchett Hale, Armstrong College. 

Edwin Humphrey Hinton, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Henry Thomas Horsman, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 
Leslie Edward Hughes, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Harry Neil Jacobs, University of Reading. 

Alfred Charles Jenkins, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Arthur Frank Johnson, University of Leeds. 

James Benjamin Phillips Jones, University College, Aberystwyth. 
James Klrkbride, Armstrong College. 

John Irvine Littlewood, University of Leeds. 

Neil Prank McCann, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Walter Knox Macfarlane, University of Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Alasdair Hugh MacKinnon, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Duncan MacDougall MaoLiyer, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Alexander Campbell McMillan, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Alexander Gibson Malcolm, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Barker Mitchell, Armstrong College. 

Thomas Murdoch, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Hugh Victor Newby, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
John Alan Newstead, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
William Hosken Parker, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
James Steel Paterson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
John Baxllte Paterson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Osmond John Pattison, Armstrong College. 

Cecil John Pope, Midland Agricultural College, 

Donald Edwin Ralph, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Edward Frank Roberts, University of Reading, 

James Engelbert Rowe, University of Reading. 

Osbert H. C. Rowe, University of Leeds. 

James Simpson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Clifford George Smith, University of Reading. 

William Frederick Spencer, University of Reading. 

William Park Strang, University of Reading. 

Wilfred Arthur Taylor, University of Leeds* 

James Murray Thomson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Thomas Leslie Vondy, University of Leeds. 

Thomas Godfrey Walton, Armstrong College. 

Raymond Herbert Weeks, University of Reading, 

Robert William Woods, Seale Hayne Agricultural College* 

No candidate obtained the Diploma with Honours on this 
occasion. 

6. Four of the candidates appearing for the whole Examin¬ 
ation failed in not more than three subjects, and 14 of those 
taking a second group of subjects failed in not more than two. 
These will be permitted next year to take again the subjects in 
which they failed. One candidate retired from the Examination 
after the first day owing to illness. 

7, Of the 71 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the following 30 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be per- 
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mitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the second group 
in 1932 or 1933 : 

George Bartram, Midland Agricultural College. 

Arthur Fairhurst Blackburn, University of Leeds. 

Charles Johnstone Bryden, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William J. T. Curtis, Midland Agricultural College. 

William Ellison, Armstrong College. 

William John England, 'University of Reading. 

James William Fell, Armstrong College. 

Francis Gerard Gillett, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Thomas Goss, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Alice Maud Grove, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 

Albert Main Harrison, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Eric Vincent Knight, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Cecilia M. E. P. Lloyd, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Leo John McHardy, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Donald Austin McKenzie, University of Glasgow, and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College. 

Ian Stewart Mackenzie, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. 

Cyril George Mortimer, University of Leeds. 

John Carlisle Nowell, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 
Munjanathgowda Bheemangowpa Patil, Midland Agricultural 
College, and Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Geofirey William Pope, Midland Agricultural College. 

Robert Renfrew, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Clifford Saville, Midland Agricultural College. 

Frank H. S. Stephenson, Midland Agricultural College. 

John Drummond Tallantire, University of Leeds. 

Philip Lace Teare, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Thacker, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Thomas Cox Waterman, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 
Wesley Weightman, Armstrong College. 

John Weir, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Athelstan Wyatt, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 


8. Twenty-nine of the unsuccessful candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which they will be 
allowed to take again in conjunction with the second group in 
1932 or 1933. 

9* The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination ; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written 
answers to the papers set, and upon the viva-voce examination. 

F. J. Carrtjthers, 
Chairman. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

April, 1931. 
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REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
THIRTY-SIXTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1931. 

1. The third Examination under the auspices of the recently 
constituted Board—and the Thirty-sixth Annual Examination 
for the National Diploma in Dairying—was, by the courtesy of 
the Authorities, held during September at The University and 
British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English and Welsh students, 
and at the new Dairy School for Scotland, Auchincruive, for 
Scottish students. 

2. As a preliminary to the acceptance of an application for 
permission to enter for the Examination, a candidate was re¬ 
quired to produce:—(1) A certificate testifying that he or she 
had attended a Diploma Course in the subjects of the Examina¬ 
tion covering two academic years at an approved Dairy Tra ining 
Institution ; (2) Evidence that he or she had spent at least six 
months on an approved Dairy Farm and taken part in the work, 

A candidate who had already taken a Degree in Agriculture 
of a British University or a Diploma in Agriculture recognised 
by the Board, could enter for the Examination after one year’s 
subsequent training at an approved Dairy Training Institution, 
providing that such course included at least six months’ train¬ 
ing in practical dairy work, and that he or she had worked for 
at least six months on an approved Dairy Farm. 

3. Under the regulations, a candidate who, having passed in 
the practical examination, failed in not more than two subjects 
of the written examination might, at the discretion of the Board, 
appear for those subjects in the following year. A candidate 
who failed in three or more subjects of the written examination, 
or in any part of the practical examination, failed in the whole 
examination. 

4. The written Examination included papers on Dairy 
Farming, Dairy Hygiene, Principles of Dairying, Dairy Factory 
Management and Dairy Engineering, Chemistry and Physics, 
Dairy Bacteriology, and Dairy Bookkeeping. The Practical 
Examination comprised Hard-pressed, Blue-veined, and Soft 
Cheese-making, and Butter-making. 

5. At both Centres the same Questions were answered by the 
candidates from September 3 to 5. The Practical Examination 
as well as the viva voce was conducted at the English Centre 
from September 7 to 10, and at the Scottish Centre from Sep¬ 
tember 14 to 19. 

6. Of the 52 candidates who presented themselves at the 
English Centre four had previously passed in Practical Work, and 
they were not re-examined in this portion. Twenty-six candi- 
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dates were successful in passing, one reaching the Honours 
standard. The names of the Diploma-winners are in alpha¬ 
betical order:— 

English Centre. 

Diploma with Honours. 

Muriel Davies, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Diploma. 

Mary B. Ashley, Lanes. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

David Robert Browning, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Dora J. Corpield, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Clatjde de Chazal, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

George Elwyn Dunkerley, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Mary Estoourt-Webb, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Norah Oakes Freeth, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Hilda Margaret Hancock, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Jean Hargreave Ingham, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Mair Elizabeth Jones, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Joan Rosemary Light, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Kate Lloyd, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Kathleen Davey Maddever, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Vera Ivy Mitohem, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Gertrude Vivien Moore, The University and British Dairy Insti¬ 
tute, Reading. 

Beatrice Emily Mildred Northsy, The University and British 
Dairy Institute, Reading. 

May Parkinson, The University and British Darcy Institute, Reading. 

Mary Purcell, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford. 

Edith Mary Robson, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Reginald Scott, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 

Sylvia Mary Louisa Smith, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Frances Mary Gilian Tallents, Midland Agricultural College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

George Frederick Thistleton, Midland Agricultural College, 
Sutton Bonington. 

NoSl Thompson, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford. 

Raymond Herbert Weeks, The University and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading. 

Eleven candidates failed in not more than two subjects, for 
which they will be allowed to reappear at next year’s Exami¬ 
nation, provided they are able to produce evidence of further 
training. 

7. Forty-six candidates presented themselves at the Scottish 
Centre, of whom five were re-examined in Paper Work and 
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viva voce only. The nineteen candidates whose names are 
given below succeeded in passing the examination. No candi¬ 
date attained to the Honours standard. 


Scottish Centre. 

Diploma . 

Jambs Stevenson Brown, Duloch Home Farm, Dunfermline. 
John Burgess, 4 Ladysmith Road, Upson, Plymouth. 

Colin Harrison Campbell, Auchlane, Castle Douglas. 

John William Egdell, Garden House, Belsay, Northumberland. 
Lily M. H. Fulton, Boydston, Hurlford, Ayrshire. 

John Irvine Littlewood, Bamcliffe Hall Farm, Shelley, Hudders¬ 
field. 

Walter Knox Macfarlane, Deanston, Airdrie. 

Alexander Campbell McMillan, Gateside Farm, Stewarton, 
Ayrshire. 

Alex. Gibson Malcolm, Davaar, Causeway head, Stirling. 

Thomas Cossar Marshall, 4 Borden Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 
Isabel Winipred Mitchell, 7 Edgemont Gardens, Langside, 
Glasgow. 

Louis A. P. Pieris, Veyangoda, Ceylon. 

Elsie Cooper Pollock, L’Olivier, Union Street, Motherwell. 
Edith Helen May Savage, 18 Scott Street, Dalmuir (West), Glasgow. 
James Murray Thomson, 15 Whirlie Road, Crosslee, by Johnstone, 
Renfrewshire. 

Jeanie M. Wallace, West Drumlemble, Campbeltown. 

John Wight, 202 Brighton Street, Govan, Glasgow. 

Moira S. Wilson, Kihunaichlie, Bafiindalloeh. 

Robert William Woods, m Parkview,” Compton, Marldon, Paignton, 
Devon. 

Sixteen candidates failed in not more than two subjects, for 
which, after further training, they will be permitted to reappear 
in 1932. 

8 . The Examiners at both Centres were : R. H. Evans, B.Sc. 
{Dairy Farming , Dairy Hygiene , and Practical Butter-making); 
William Lawson, M.B.R, N.D.A. (Hons.), C.D.A. (Glas.), N.D.D. 
{Principles of Dairying , Dairy Factory Management and Dairy 
Engineering and Practical Cheese-making ); J. P. Tocher, D.Sc., 
PJ.C. {Chemistry and Physics ); A. T. R. Mattiek, B.Sc. {Dairy 
Bacteriology); H. W. Kersey {Dairy Bookkeeping). 

F. J. Cabruthers, Gkairman , 
T. B. Ttjbneb, Secretary . 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 
iSeptember, 1931. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

The year 1931 has not been quite so satisfactory as 1930 from 
the point of view of the fight against the scheduled contagious 
diseases of farm stock. In the case of Foot and Mouth Disease 
the number of outbreaks has considerably increased as com¬ 
pared with 1930 and 1929, but is noticeably less than in 1928 
and 1927. Reference was made in last year’s Report to the 
experimental use of a protective serum for the animals in the 
immediate neighbourhood of infected beasts, and the result of 
the first year’s work in this connection was encouraging. The 
method is being used as a matter of routine in outbreaks of this 
disease and appears to have proved of some benefit in preventing 
the spread of the infection. 

Again there has been no reappearance of Glanders in horses, 
although it is to be noted that a fatal case of Glanders in man 
was reported in London a few months ago. This was a remark¬ 
able occurrence in view of the fact that no case of Glanders in 
horses had been confirmed in this country since 1928. In spite 
of the most stringent enquiries it has been found impossible to 
trace the origin of the infection. 

It is also a matter for congratulation that, thanks to the 
Quarantine Regulations, the country is still free from Rabies. 
In fact, no case of this disease has occurred in England since 1922. 

The campaign against Bovine Tuberculosis still continues, 
but the progress made is disappointing. Besides the annual loss 
to stockowners, estimated at over £2,000,000, the disease is the 
cause of a great deal of suffering among the human population 
of Great Britain. According to Dr. A. S. Griffith, who has 
carried out the most extensive work in this direction fix this 
country, the following table represents his findings: 


Variety of 
Tuberculosis 

No. of 
Cases 

Percentage of Cases infected with 
Bovine type of Tubercle Bacillus 

0*5 Years 

5*15 Years 

All Ages 

Cervical Gland 

133 

84*0 

51-5 

48*9 

Lupus . 

168 

62-5 

53*2 

52*4 

Scrofuloderma. . . 

59 

50-0 

43*2 

85-6 

Bone and Joint 

541 

29*4 

18-6 

18*7 

Genito-Urinary . . . 

23 

— 

_ 

17*4 

Meningitis. 

33 

33*3 

35-0 

27*3 

Pulmonary .... 

795 

— 

_ 

2*6 

Post-Mortem Cases . 

! 183 i 

■ 

29-7 

14-3 

22*3 
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The foregoing figures relate to the incidence of the bovine in¬ 
fection, and not to the mortality in human beings, from this 
cause, and if these cases represent a fair sample of the total 
cases in the country the view that a large proportion of the 
tuberculous disease in children under 15 years of age is due to 
the bovine type of tubercle bacillus is, if anything, an under¬ 
statement of the case. 

A few cases of Anthrax have been reported in man, but the 
incidence of the disease in cattle is only slightly above that of 
last year. 

The position in regard to Sheep Scab is again a favourable 
one, there being a decrease of 40 per cent, in the number of out¬ 
breaks as compared with 1930. The position is still more favour¬ 
able when one compares 1931 with 1929 and 1928. Although 
Swine Fever has been the cause of Serious loss to stock-owners, 
the figures are lower than for the past two years, and it must be 
borne in mind that 1929 and 1930 were particularly bad years. 

Strongyle Worm Infection in Horses. 

The large number of samples of horses’ faeces which have 
been sent to the College laboratories for examination are in¬ 
dicative of the mischief caused amongst all classes of young 
stock by the strongyle worm parasites whose presence in any 
quantity produce anaemia, diarrhoea, a dull, staring coat, general 
unthriftiness, and all the symptoms of a “bad doer.” The 
disease has been recognised for many years, especially in farm 
colts, upon which less scientific care is usually bestowed than is 
the case with hunter and thoroughbred foals, and it would 
appear from the proportion of enquiries which have reached the 
College during the past two years that the thoroughbred horse 
breeders have lately had an increasing amount of trouble from 
this cause. Although not previously alluded to in these Annual 
Reports, and not a scheduled disease, as the infection is generally 
recognised as one which is picked up from infected pastures, it 
is worthy of a word of warning, for so much of the future value 
of a colt depends upon a good and healthy early start. 

It is a disease which is more prevalent in wet seasons, and 
not only can grazing on low-lying and marshy pastures be 
blamed, but the feeding of hay from these pastures is also a 
possible cause. In support of this statement it is worth noting 
that veterinary practitioners have observed these parasites to 
be present, in both embryo and adult forms, in the intestines of 
aged horses which have been for years at regular work in large 
town studs without ever having been turned out to gras?. 

Undoubtedly the produce of certain infected fields is to he 
blamed for the origin, and, as animals which are fed on them 
are probable carriers, in cases of infection both should be taken 
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in hand. The colts should without delay be removed from the 
infected pastures and placed under expert veterinary treatment, 
whilst the pastures should be treated with salt or lime and fed off 
(if that course is deemed necessary) by cattle or sheep; who are not, 
so far as one knows, susceptible as hosts to this particular worm. 

Treatment may in some cases be somewhat tedious and have 
to be prolonged, especially in cases which have been neglected 
at the start, but in most instances the improvement is apparent 
in a few weeks; and it is astonishing to see what a difference 
takes place in the appearance and manner of the colt when 
further microscopic examination of the faeces reveals the numbers 
of worm ova present to be reduced to almost vanishing-point. 

It is a source of gratification that Members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society are taking increasing advantage of their 
privileges of consulting the Staff of the Royal Veterinary College 
regarding their difficulties in the case of diseases of farm stock, 
and advice has been given on such diseases as contagious 
abortion, tuberculosis, sundry sheep and pig diseases, and 
suspected cases of poisoning of different kinds. 

The following paragraphs and tables represent the position 
of this country regarding the Scheduled Contagious Diseases. 

Pabasitio Mange of the Horse. 

The year’s statistics show 138 outbreaks with 237 a nim als 
attacked, as against 201 outbreaks with 300 animals attacked 
in 1930. These figures are very encouraging, especially when 
one takes into consideration the position a few years ago. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 

As stated above, the incidence of Foot and Mouth Disease 
has greatly increased as compared with last year and 1929, but 
the position is still more favourable than it was in 1928. In 
spite of the increase of outbreaks in Great Britain the following 
monthly tables of outbreaks in other countries will show that 
this country is still in a favourable position in regard to the 
occurrence of this disease. 


Month 

Great 

Britain 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

January . 


2 

347 

2,869 

536 

131 

February . 


— 

500 

1,734 

409 

134 

March . . 


3 

607 

1,553 

354 

88 

April . . 


— 

344 

1,704 

336 

95 

May . . 


— 

25S 

1,552 

741 

43 

June . 


60 

798 

1,139 

488 

19 

July . . 


9 

2,356 

1,219 

1,132 

8 

August. . 


16 

1,484 

1,248 

1,796 

7 

September. 


6 

1,023 

2,031 

2,909 

9 

October . 


1 

1,212 

2,883 

2,327 

33 

November 


— 

1,084 

4,134 

679 

22 

December . 

. . . . 

—, 

865 

4,350 

251 

23 
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Tuberculosis. 

The following table gives the number of animals slaughtered 
under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925. 


Year. 


Animals 

Slaughtered. 

1927 

.... 

. 17,381 

1928 

. 

. 16,759 

1929 


. 15,532 

1930 

, ... 

. 15,363 

1931 

Sheep Scab. 

. 18,603 


The following table shows approximately the numbers of 
officially confirmed outbreaks. 


Year. 

Number of 
Outbreaks. 

1927 . 

. 723 

1928 . 

.744 

1929 . 

. 665 

1930 . 

. 479 

1931 . 

. 363 


Again the above figures show a decided improvement on the 
previous year. 


Swine Fever. 

The figures for this year are still on the downward trend 
—only 2,026 outbreaks being reported from January 1 to 
December 31, 1931. They are, however, considerably lower 
than those for 1929. 


Year, 

1927 






Number of 
Outbreaks. 
. 1,794 

1928 


. 




. 1,472 

1929 




. 


, 2,981 

1930 






. 2,498 

1931 


. 

. 

. 


. 2,026 


Anthrax. 

The figures are not so favourable in the case Of this disease 
as in 1930, although below the average for the years 1927 to 
1929 and less by nearly half those of 1926. The following table 
shows the actual figures for the past five years; 


Number of Animals 


Year. 

1927 






Outbreaks. 

. 425 

Attacked, 

497 

1928 



, 



. 536 

618 

1929 






. 439 

529 

1930 



* t 



. 391 

443 

1931 



, , 



. 460 

517 
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It is greatly to be hoped that the present financial difficulties 
through which the Nation is passing will not necessitate any 
curtailment of research into Animal Diseases, as no other line 
of “ Agricultural Research 95 is so likely to lead to the material 
saving of pecuniary losses to the farmers. It is no exaggeration 
to say that if some of the more serious diseases of domestic 
animals were better understood millions of pounds could be 
saved annually. The annual direct cost of controlling the 
“ scheduled ” diseases alone approximates half a million pounds 
a year. It may be better understood what a huge field for 
useful research exists if it is realised that Livestock and Live¬ 
stock Products sold off the farms of Great Britain amount 
to about £200,000,000 per annum. The benefit from greater 
prevention of animal diseases would not be confined to Great 
Britain, but would extend throughout the Empire and the 
World generally. 

Frederick T. G. Hobday. 

Koyal Veterinary College, 

London, N.W.l. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

It can hardly be matter of surprise that, during a period marked 
by such difficulties as farmers have had to contend with, the 
number of samples submitted by Members, for analysis, has 
undergone a reduction. This has proved to be the case, and, 
as against the 157 samples sent in 1930, the number for 1931 
has been 110 only. In addition to these were 18 samples of 
Cider analysed in connection with the Show of the Society at 
Warwick. 

So far as the supply of Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs to the 
farmer has been concerned the changes have been in the pur¬ 
chaser’s favour. In the case of Feeding Stuffs the fall in price 
has been a more or less gradual one. Linseed Cake, e.g., 
starting the year at £9 per ton, fell to £7 10s. in August, then 
rising, as usual, somewhat as the winter season came on. Cotton 
Cake has remained more constant, varying from £5 to £4 7s. 6d. 
per ton, and, though there have been fluctuations in such things 
as Wheat offals, Barley meal, Dried Grains, &c., the general 
tendency has been to a cheapening. With Fertilisers, however, 
the change has, in some cases, been of a rapid and startling 
nature. While, until July, normal prices were maintained, the 
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close of that month brought in a sudden fall in sulphate of 
ammonia, one which caused other nitrogenous materials of that 
class more or less to follow suit. Thus, from £9 10 s. a ton, 
the price which had ruled for sulphate of ammonia since the 
beginning of the year, this suddenly fell in July to £6 10s. 
and later to £5 10s. a ton. Nitrate of Soda, £10 a ton up to 
July, was quoted in October at £7 18s., Nitrolim (Cyanamide) 
simultaneously going from £8 18s. to £6 5s. per ton, and Nitro- 
chalk from £9 7s. to £7 5s. a ton. Other nitrogenous materials 
and fertilisers containing nitrogen do not appear to have been 
materially affected, while Phosphoric acid and Potash have 
remained at the previous unit value figures. It is too early 
yet (November, 1931) to say how far these changes are likely 
to be of permanent nature and how far due to competition 
and financial considerations that will only have a temporary 
influence. Prom the returns it would appear that the consump¬ 
tion of Sulphate of Ammonia has undergone a decline of 8f 
per cent, in Great Britain and Ireland, thus coming back to 
the level of 1925-8. Overproduction and accumulation of stocks 
on the Continent have caused severe competition and have 
compelled many producers of by-product Sulphate of Ammonia 
to close down. So it has come about that such an absurdly 
low figure as £5 10s. per ton was reached in July, though sub¬ 
sequently (October) this was raised to £6 5$. per ton. When 
farmers have no money, they can hardly, however, advantage 
themselves even of these exceptionally low prices. 

Under such uncertain circumstances I have not found it 
desirable to recommend meantime any alteration in the Tables 
of Unexhausted Manurial Value, though, undoubtedly, this will 
have to be done should the lowered prices for nitrogen become 
at all stable. 

Barley Mm at. 

In my last Annual Report (1930) I dealt exhaustively -with 
two subjects to which attention was then being specially directed 
—(a) the quality of Barley meal, and (6) the occurrence of Castor- 
oil bean in feeding-stuffs. These have continued to demand 
notice, but, as regards Barley meal, it is satisfactory to be 
able to report that a settlement has practically beau come to, 
although legal sanction has not, as yet, been given by tire 
inclusion of the agreed terms in the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1926. The outcome of the litigation to which reference 
was made in my report of last year was that the question, as 
affecting the sale of Barley meal was, with other matters, referred 
to the Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
was gone into by them very carefully and thoroughly, repre¬ 
sentatives of tixe several interests concerned being called to 
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give evidence. The conclusion finally come to was to recom¬ 
mend that, in future, there be two classes or grades of Barley 
meal recognised, the first—to be called simply “ Barley meal ” 
—“the produce of grinding barley, as grown, containing not 
more than 4 per cent, of matter other than barley ” ; and a 
second, to be called “ Barley meal Grade 2,” “ the product of 
grinding barley, as grown, containing not more than 10 per 
cent, of matter other than barley.” Anything else is not to 
have the term “ barley meal ” applied to it, but must be sold 
as a compound meal and so requiring a statement of chemical 
analysis. 

This decision is so far satisfactory in that it puts a limit on 
the amount of impurities that barley may have when it is to 
be ground into meal, though, as I have pointed out before, it 
is a very different thing to say when unground barley has 4, 
5 or more per cent, of impurities, and to commit oneself to a 
statement as to what percentage of impurities is present after 
the barley has been ground into meal. Further, speaking for 
myself, I must say that I am averse to the term “ barley meal ” 
being applied at all, even with the qualification “Grade 2,” 
to a material containing anything up to 10 per cent, of matter 
that is not barley. I would have decidedly preferred that the 
term “Barley meal” be confined to what the practical agri¬ 
cultural analyst would “ pass ” generally as conforming to the 
description “ pure,” meaning thereby the produce of grinding 
barley originally well-grown and of reasonable purity, he inter¬ 
preting purity in the same way as he does when wheat meal 
and offals, maize meal, pea and bean meal, &c., are submitted. 
The Traders might, of course, say that this would be putting 
themselves in the hands of the analysts, but, after all, it must 
always be so, more or less, and an agricultural analyst of experi¬ 
ence and common sense knows quite well when barley or other 
grain of reasonable purity has been used, and whether sufficient 
care has been taken to free the grain from the external impurities 
connected with its cultivation. 

However, though all has not been gained that might have 
been, and, although the above recommendations are not, as 
yet, passed into law, they have been practically adopted already, 
and it is remarkable what an immediate effect the above action 
had on the quality of what has since been supplied to the farmer 
under the name “ barley meal.” Speaking from my, necessarily 
limited, experience, I have not, as yet, once come across a 
sample described as “ barley meal, Grade 2,” nor have I had 
an instance in which I have been able to report definitely upon 
a sample sold as “ barley meal,” as, without doubt, falling out¬ 
side the allowed limits. As will be shown later, even Persian 
barley—which was the kind concerned in the prosecution of 
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July, 1930—has markedly improved, and regulations regarding 
its acceptance have been adopted by the Trade. 

All this strengthens me in the conviction I have long had, 
that if some leading body, such as the Ministry of Agriculture 
or the Eoyal Agricultural Society, will only—after seeking the 
best advice possible—take a firm stand and insist upon the 
purity of materials sold to the farmer, the requirements will 
soon be complied with by the Trade. 

Castob-oil Beak in Feeding Cakes, &c. 

The last remark leads me to take up again the second sub¬ 
ject specially alluded to in my 1930 report. But, here, the 
same more or less satisfactory position recorded in the case 
of Barley meal, has not been reached as yet. Meantime, I 
have collected a good deal of information relative to trade 
practice in the matter of the presence of castor-oil bean in 
cargoes of seed and grain, and in cakes manufactured abroad 
and imported into this country, these coming for the most part 
to Liverpool. The elimination of castor-oil bean before seed 
or grain is crushed can, as I showed last year, be readily effected 
if sufficient care be taken. There is no valid reason for its 
occurrence, and, if firms who import and trade in feeding 
materials from abroad would only insist on its exclusion and 
refuse to take deliveries in which it occurs, the freedom of these 
from this very dangerous material would soon be effected. From 
information obtained by me, however, it would appear that 
a system of adjustment is practised when deliveries are found 
to contain castor. A scale of allowances has been drawn up 
by the Trade, according to which goods found to contain less 
than a certain percentage of castor are obliged to be taken by 
the buyer, though guaranteed to be free from it, and when the 
percentage goes above this, a certain allowance has to be made, 
until a figure is reached which shall permit entire rejection of 
the goods. I discussed last year the utter impossibility of 
determining quantitatively the castor seed present in a cake as 
indicative of what would occur even in a single bag, much less 
in a whole cargo consisting of many bags, or of saying whether 
such was safe to give to stock or not. The position I took 
up then has been abundantly justified by the records of cases 
of poisoning which have occurred through the occurrence of 
castor-oil bean, when this has been found, not necessarily through¬ 
out a whole delivery, but, it may be, in one or two bags omy. 
This led me to advocate the insistence on the total exclusion of 
castor-oil bean and the rejection of any feeding material con¬ 
taining it, even in small quantities such as would bring it within 
the limits of the Trade agreement referred to above* 

According to what I have since heard, the following is a 
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not uncommon practice where such cake is dealt with. If 
the price has fallen since the delivery was contracted for, a 
sample is sent to an analyst who—rightly or wrongly—is believed 
“ always to find castor ” and to have the cargo rejected on the 
strength of this; but if the price meantime has gone up, a 
sample is sent to an analyst who is generally reputed to report 
“ castor free,” or else nothing more is said about it and it is 
passed on to the buyer. If any confusion results, this is put 
down, of course, to the analyst and his competence or otherwise 
to determine the amount, but, as I have pointed out, the fault 
does not lie here, though in face of what I have said, the 
statement of a percentage figure as applicable to anything but 
the small sample submitted, and which may in no way be 
representative of the whole bulk, is altogether misleading. For 
myself, I absolutely refuse to state castor in terms of the 
percentage present, and confine myself to saying whether in 
the sample submitted to me castor is present or is not. This 
means, doubtless, loss of work to the analyst who adopts this 
plan, but, of its being the right and proper action to take, I 
have no doubt whatever. 

Advisory Committee. 

The report of the Advisory Committee on Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs, in addition to the recommendations as to Barley 
meal, deals with several other matters which were referred to 
it for its consideration. These arose from experience gained in 
the working of the Act, or from representations of Trade or 
other interests concerned. It says a great deal for the smooth 
working of the Act that these referred matters were so few in 
number, and, indeed, the greater number of them had originally 
been intentionally left over for later consideration after the 
Act had come into working order. 

The principal matters, in addition to Barley meal, dealt 
with now are:— 

(а) citric solubility of Basic Slag; 

(б) feeding meat and bone products. 

As regards (a) it was recommended that, in future, a guarantee 
of the amounts of Phosphoric acid and soluble Phosphoric acid, 
respectively, should be given. 

Under (b) a differentiation into three separate classes was 
made, viz .:— 

1. Feeding meat meal; 

2 . Feeding meat and bone meal; 

3. Feeding bone meal 

These were severally defined and the analytical requirements 
for each decided upon. 
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I may say that I am in general agreement with the alterations 
made in this second report. 

The report deals with other matters such as pea and bean 
meal, mill sweepings, waste products, &c., and with alterations 
of regulations concerning the kind and use of sieves, methods 
of sampling, &c. 

The above will go towards improving an Act which has 
already shown itself to be a useful and a just one, and the fact 
that a permanent Advisory Committee exists, which will deal 
with fresh contingencies as they arise from time to time, con¬ 
stitutes a further advantage. 

I take now, as is my usual practice, matters of interest 
arising directly from samples that I have examined during 
the year on behalf of Members of the Society. 

A. Feeding Stubts. 

1 . Linseed Cake . 

The price of good-quality Linseed cake has varied from 
£9 a ton to £7 10s. a ton with steady fluctuation. The quality, 
speaking generally, has been good, though I had occasion, in 
one instance, to point out the presence of cyanogenetic com¬ 
pounds which may, if care be not taken, do harm to young 
stock through prussic-acid poisoning; in another case mustard 
seed was found, and this is distinctly dangerous also. 

An exception to the general experience as regards purity 
of Linseed cakes must be made in reference to a particular 
brand of cake made in India and shipped usually from Calcutta. 
This is known as “ Expeller 99 or “ screw-press 99 Linseed cake, 
and it is sent over, not in the usual form of cakes, but in " flakes. 99 
It was this class of cake that was concerned in the losses of 
stock referred to later under the head of Castor-oil bean, 
this seed having been found to be present. In yet another 
instance, where complaint was made of the loss of several 
lambs, though I did not find castor present, there was a quantity 
of metallic deposit or grit, consisting partly of oxide of iron, 
partly of metallic iron. This amounted to per cent, in the 
cake itself, and it was reported to me that in the stomachs 
of the lambs that died a quantity of a brown deposit had been 
found. The purchaser, who had entered into a contract for 
a somewhat large supply of this cake, promptly cancelled the 
contract, on receiving my report. 

2. Cottm Cake. 

The price of this has undergone but little change, varying 
only from £6 to £4 10s, a ton. With one exception* where 
the cake was found to be rather “ woolly 99 owing to insufficient 
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cleaning of the seed from attached fibre, the cakes were all 
found to be of good quality and pure. A sample described as 
4 4 Peruvian Cotton cake 33 gave the following analysis :— 


Moisture ........ 9*81 

Oil.6*46 

1 Albuminoids ....... 35*00 

Carbohydrates, &c.32*22 

Woody Fibre ....... 10-52 

2 Mineral Matter ....... 5*99 


100-00 


1 Containing Nitrogen ...... 5*60 

2 Including Sand and Silica. . . . *13 


This was pure and clean, being intermediate in quality 
between ordinary undecorticated cake and decorticated cake. 
The price was £7 125. 6d. per ton. 

3. Barley. 

To pursue what has been already said as to recent im¬ 
provement in Barley meal, the following mechanical analyses 
of samples of Persian Barley submitted to me in 1930 (June) 
and 1931 (July) respectively, will show how the Trade responded 
to the requirements put forward by the Advisory Committee 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 



Persian Barley. 


1930. 

1931. 


June. 

July. 

Oats. .... 

5 

■15 

Wheat .... 

2 

2*05 

Weed Seeds and Dirt 

4 

01*20 

Barley .... 

89 

96*60 


100 

100*00 


The total impurities, accordingly, fell from 11 per cent, to 34 
per cent. Further, the Trade issued the following as the base 
of future contracts :— 

Feeding Stuffs Contract No. 10. 

Barley Admixture Clause to read:— 

“ Any admixture of Wheat, Dari, Paddy, Rice, Millet and 
Oats over 3 per cent, and up to 6 per cent, to be allowed for 
by Sellers at half contract price, but any such admixture in 
excess of 6 per cent, to be allowed for at contract price. Any 
other admixture over 2 per cent, to be allowed for by Sellers 
at contract price. The Analysis to be made by the London 
Com Trade Association or its duly appointed Analyst. 39 

It was, it will be remembered, Persian Barley that figured 
in the action taken in July, 1930—by the Middlesex County 
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Council—and which primarily led to the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee. 

4. Oat Offals . 

A sample sent me and sold under the name “ Oat Feed ” 
at the price of £4 10$. per ton delivered, gave the following 
analysis:— 


Moisture ...... 

10-31 

Carbohydrates, &c. .... 

63-37 

Fibre 

19-93 

1 Mineral Matter. 

6-39 


100-00 

1 Including Silica and Sami . 

5-29 


This consisted practically of one-half ground Oats and one- 
half Oat husk. Ground Oats, it may be said, would contain 
about 10 per cent, of fibre. It proved to have come from the 
manufacture of a Patent Oat food, and was much too dear; 
it should have been sold as “ Oat Refuse.” 

A double breach of the Fertiliser's and Feeding Stuffs Act 
occurred here, inasmuch as (1) no analysis had been given with 
the sale, (2) there was no declaration of the presence of Oat 
husks. 

5. Maize By-product. 

By way of contrast to the foregoing, a sample was sent me 
of a material which was obtained from a local mill where maize 
was ground, it being the portion blown out during the process 
of grinding. The miller considered it to be nothing but husks 
and useless as food, and, as he would not sell it with a guarantee, 
he was ready to dispose of it as chaff. As a matter of fact, 
it was the habit to burn it; but my correspondent, thinking 
it might be useful to mix with other food, sent me a sample, 
which gave, on analysis, the following;— 

Moisture . 

Oil . 

Albuminoids 

Carbohydrates, <fco. 

Hbro 

1 Mineral Matter . 

100-00 


6-00 

8*00 

60-51 

9-82 

2-16 


Nitrogen.1*28 

1 Including Sand and Silica ..... *13 

This showed the material to be far from useless, and, indeed, 
the amount of husk, though considerably more than, in make 
itself (which contains about 2-5 per cent.), was by no means 
excessive. 
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6 . Chilian Tares . 

After a considerable interval following my pointing out the 
dangerous character of some of the seeds comprising the article 
sold as Chilian Tares or Peas, a recurrence of this happened, 
a member from North Wales sending me a sample of what had 
been offered to him. These peas were, like the former lot, 
found to be highly cyanogenetic (forming prussic acid on fer¬ 
mentation). 

7. Castor-oil Bean . 

Mention has been made already of the difficulty attend¬ 
ing the detection and estimation of Castor-oil bean in feeding 
materials, and of the ill consequences that may follow its 
presence. It will be of interest now to know that, after the 
legal decision referred to in my 1930 Annual Report (Journal, 
R.A.S.E., Vol. 91, p. 315), a settlement satisfactory to both 
purchasers in question was come to, compensation to the extent 
of £594 in one case and £75 in the other being paid in respect 
of the death or deterioration of live-stock fed on Linseed cake 
found to contain Castor-oil bean. 

8 . Compound Meals of “ Fancy ” Nature. 

I have had occasion, in previous reports, to draw atten¬ 
tion to there being constantly offered to stock-rearers, articles 
which can only be regarded as “ fancy ” ones and sold at 
“fancy” prices. The Feeding Stuffs Act requires that they 
be sold with a guaranteed analysis, but the question of price is 
not touched by the Act, and it is not unusual for these articles 
to have spice and other condimental ingredients added to them, 
or cod-liver oil, together with iron compounds, whereby it is 
maintained that the mineral requirements are provided and 
desirable “ vitamins 99 supplied. One such was sent me by a 
Member for examination, it being sold under a fancy name, 
and with a guarantee of its containing Oil 16 per cent., Albu¬ 
minoids 18 per cent., and Fibre 7 per cent. The price of this 
was 58a. per cwt. 

The analysis was found to come up to the guarantee, and 
the component parts were linseed, soya bean, and rice meal 
with some ferrous carbonate and condiments. A price such 
as asked is out of all reason, so far as food value goes, and 
it may be pointed out that with such materials as mentioned 
there need be no fear of either “ minerals ” or w vitamins '* 
being deficient. 

But, so long as the analytical guarantee is kept to, there 
can be no remedy in respect of the high price charged, and 
people who will buy these expensive articles must take their 
chance. 
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9. Sugar-beet 

A member sent me samples of Sugar-beet grown from two 
different varieties of seed—A being German seed and B Dutch 
seed. The beets of A were short, rather globular ones, but with 
few fangs, while the B roots were longer and more spindly. 

The analyses of these were :— 

A. B. 

Moisture .... 76*40 per cent. 71 *55 per cent. 

Sugar (cold water extract) . 16-00 „ 20*10 „ 

Sugar in juice . . . 18-20 „ 22*10 „ 

Specific Gravity of juice . 1-0864 1*1024 

Coefficient of purity . . 87-5 per cent. 92*1 per cent. 

The Dutch variety, B, it will be seen, was considerably 
the richer in sugar content. 

B. Fertilisers. 

There has been little to report as to these generally, beyond 
the very marked fall, in July, of the prices of certain nitro¬ 
genous salts and of which mention has been made. 

1 . Basic Slag . 

In one instance, where a Member had purchased Basic Slag 
under a guarantee of its containing 40-42 per cent, of Phosphate 
(a wrong form of guarantee, it should be pointed out, inas¬ 
much as the guarantee must be given in terms of Phosphoric 
acid), the original sample showed a small deficiency in phos¬ 
phate, but, at the same time, there was 4*35 per cent, of metallic 
iron present. If allowance were made for this, the guarantee 
would have been satisfied, but, of course, a purchaser does not 
want to have metallic iron in place of Basic Slag. 

2. Peruvian Guano. 

I commented last year on the high quality of Peruvian 
Guano as then arriving. This has been maintained, as the 
following analysis will show:— 


Moisture ........ 21*84 

* Organic Matter.49*33 

* Phosphoric Acid.10*21 

Lime.8-80 

Magnesia, Alkalis, 9 &o. 6*22 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter . • . ... 3*60 


100*00 

2 Equal to Phosphate of Lime .... 22*30 

1 Containing Nitrogen.14*69 

Equal to Ammonia . ..17-74 

• Containing Potash . 2*62 


The price also of Peruvian Guano has undergone some reduc¬ 
tion of tote, and the demand for this material, which is so much 
in favour with hop growers and fruit growers, is likely to increase* 
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1. Soil. 

A deficiency of lime in soils sent to me for analysis con¬ 
tinues to be a frequent feature. Such an instance is the follow¬ 
ing, the soil being one from a forest nursery in Westmorland. 
The analytical results were :— 

(Soil dried at 100° C.) 


Organic Matter and loss on heating . . 21*55 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina .... 14*86 

Lime.*22 

Magnesia ........ *67 

Potash ........ *43 

Soda.*10 

Phosphoric Acid ...... *48 

Sulphuric Acid ....... *12 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand .... 61*57 


100*00 


Nitrogen ........ *50 


The soil was found to be acid in character and the amount 
of lime present was distinctly low. 

The complaint had been made that the soil seemed to be 
worn out by continuous cropping, but, though there was the 
marked deficiency of lime referred to, in other respects the soil 
did not seem to be at all a poor one, for it possessed a plenti¬ 
ful amount of vegetable matter and nitrogen, while phosphoric 
acid and potash alike were in good supply. The deficiency in 
lime, however, was marked, and gave rise, no doubt, to the 
failure recorded. 

2. Water . 

The Softening of Hard Waters. 

The question of dealing with waters of hard nature is fre¬ 
quently one of considerable difficulty, and, though there are 
many processes, some of them admirable in themselves when 
used under favourable circumstances, yet it should be pointed 
out that there is no softening system which is applicable under 
all the varying conditions that may occur, and when dealing 
with waters of varied composition. In each case the particular 
composition of the water in question has to be considered, and 
then the special process adapted to it to be applied, it may be 
with modifications. Thus, while a water, the hardness of which 
is practically due to carbonate of lime alone, can be readily and 
inexpensively softened by the use of lime or some lime pro¬ 
cess, yet if the water contain sulphate of lime as well, or this 
along with salts of magnesia, soda, &c., lime treatment alone 
will be ineffectual, and special methods of softening may be called 
for. Nor will these be the same in each case, for they would 
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require to be adapted to the particular circumstances. Some 
waters, indeed, may be so hard naturally [such an instance is 
here given (a)] that it would not pay to attempt to soften them, 
while, in other cases, the removal of lime, by certain processes 
where soda salts are made use of, may result merely in the 
replacement of lime by soda, leaving the water with as much 
matter in solution as before. An instance of this is also given (b). 

(a) A water sent me from near Burton-on-Trent gave the 
following results:— 

Grains 


Total Solid Residue . 

Tiimft 


Magnesia . 
Sulphuric Acid 


Chlorine 


per Gallon. 
158-20 
41-44 
8-16 
69-92 
1-22 


These figures show that the lime was present mainly as sul¬ 
phate and not as carbonate, thus giving rise to “ permanent ** 
hardness. The total solid constituents are so high in amount and 
composed mainly of lime and magnesia salts, that any attempt 
to soften the water for farm or domestic use would be futile. 

(b) This is the case of a water that had been drawn from 
a colliery-pumping, and which, because of its high contents of 
lime and other solids, had been subjected to a softening process, 
in one of which, I subsequently heard, the use of soda salts was 
the main agent. My analysis of the softened water showed:— 

Grains 
per Gallon, 


Total Solid Residue.33*60 

Oxidisable Organic Matter .... *24 

Chlorine.8*33 

Equal to Chloride of Sodium .... 13-73 

Nitric Acid (as Nitrates).*26 

Lime.1-00 

Magnesia.2-88 

Sulphuric Acid (as Sulphates) .... 6-86 

Free Ammonia.-004 

Albuminoid Ammonia.*005 


Although but little lime was left, the removal of this by the 
use of soda salts merely resulted in the substitution of soda for 
lime—the total solids remaining somewhat high and the water 
being considerably charged with soda salts, as chlorides and 
sulphates chiefly. 

In this particular case the water was required mainly for 
use on a stud farm where horses were bred, and such a water 
as this softened-one was, is, by reason of the comparative absence 
of lime and the presence of alkaline salts in quantity, far from 
a desirable one. 

3. The Action of Soils upon Lead Pipes . 

Another matter that has exercised my attention has been 
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the not infrequent complaint that has been made of the action 
of certain lands of sod on lead pipes—more especially those 
laid in chalk and used for the conveyance of electric cables. 
In some cases it is the custom to encase the pipes in wood, fir 
wood being generally used, and researches made in America 
have shown that direct injury to lead pipes so encased may arise 
from a decomposition of the wood, giving rise to gaseous products 
of acid character which act upon the lead. But where pipes 
are not so closed in, it may also happen that lead pipes are 
attacked; but there appears to be comparatively little known 
as to how this is produced and in what classes of soil. I am 
accordingly setting on foot some enquiries on the subject, and 
am trying the effect which different soils have upon lead pipes. 

The Chemical Department has further been concerned with 
matters regarding the importation of New Zealand cheese under 
the name “ Cheddar,” the classification of Cider, &c., while 
the proceedings of the Advisory Committee of the Ministry of 
Agriculture on the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act have been 
carefully watched. 

During the year the retirement of Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, 
involving his resignation of the Chairmanship of the Chemical 
Committee, has to be much regretted, as he has throughout 
shown an active interest in the work. Mr. Fred Smith, who 
has long been a member of the Committee, has been selected 
as the new Chairman. 

The following is a list of the samples submitted to me by 
Members during the twelve months, December 1, 1930, to 
November 30, 1931:— 


Linseed Cake.1 

Cotton Cake and Meal ...... 2 

Compound Feeding Cakes and Meals ... 7 

Soya Cake . . . . . . .1 

Cereals, OSals, &c. . . . . .9 

Silage.1 

Hay.1 

Basic Slag.3 

Superphosphate.3 

Compound Manures.17 

Raw and Steamed Bones.3 

Sulphate of Ammonia ...... 1 

Potash Materials ....... 2 

Shoddy, &c. . 8 

Lime, Chalk, &c.5 

Milk, Butter, &c.6 

Water.16 

Soil.19 

Miscellaneous ........ 6 


no 

J. Augustus Voelckeb. 


1, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

The falling off in the number of enquiries received in the Botani¬ 
cal Department, to which reference was made in the report for 
1930, has not continued. For 1930 the number was 186 and 
for 1931215. When the enquiries of the two years are compared 
they show, on the whole, a general resemblance. Fungoid 
diseases again account for a large proportion, and of these the 
diseases of fruit-trees still show a tendency to increase. This, 
however, is partially accounted for by an exceptionally severe 
attack of apple scab. Fewer cases of cereal diseases than usual 
were dealt with and most of these were due to “ leaf-stripe 99 
(Helminthosporium). The symptoms of this are less widely 
known than those of the commoner cereal diseases, which, 
though hardly represented in the annual list, were of about an 
average intensity. Cereals again figured sparsely amongst the 
general crop enquiries, though a fair number of grain samples 
were sent in for germination tests. The lack of interest in cereal¬ 
growing forms perhaps the most significant difference between 
the two years. Grassland enquiries were slightly less numerous 
than in the previous year, but more samples of seed mixtures 
were analysed than on any previous occasion. Enquiries regard¬ 
ing weeds and their extermination were of about the usual order 
of frequency. 

Fungoid Diseases .—Attacks of the leaf-stripe disease (Hel¬ 
minthosporium) were very general during 1931. Plants of 
Abundance oats sent in in mid-May were exceptionally heavily 
infected and these were followed shortly afterwards by specimens 
of Bountiful, another un-named variety of oats, and Archer's 
barley. The extent of the infection suggested the more or less 
complete crippling of the crops, though there was the possibility 
that the death of the badly diseased plants might leave more 
room for the better development of their slightly infected or 
disease-free neighbours, with the result that the crop, so thinned, 
might still produce a yield of about the average. The disease 
has been under investigation for several years and it is now known 
to be seed-borne. Uncontaminated seed stocks are not easily 
obtainable, and as the presence of fungus on the grain cannot 
be detected with the same certainty as, for instance, smut, it 
should be treated with a fungicide before sowing, unless it is 
known that the seed was harvested from an uninfected crop. 
As efficient a dressing as any and one, moreover, easy to use is 
Ceresan, which should be dusted over the seed at the rate of two 
ounces per bushel. 

Specimens of the finger and toe disease (Plasmodiophora) on 
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the roots of cauliflower were received in the late autumn, with 
the request that advice should be sent as to the best method 
for securing immunit y from it in the future. So far heavy 
liming is the only reliable means of control. 

This treatment is necessary for the seed beds as well as for 
the field carrying the crop. At transplanting time the roots of 
the young plants should be thoroughly examined, preferably 
before taking them to the field, and any showing signs of infection 
should be discarded. 

One very satisfactory report was received of the behaviour 
of a Danish variety of swede known as “ Bangholm, Heming 
B ” on badly infected soil. The crop was at first believed to be 
disease free, the few nodules found being attributed to gall- 
weevil, but a microscopic examination revealed the presence of 
Plasmodiophora. This variety cannot yet be unreservedly 
recommended except for land which is undoubtedly liable to 
produce a badly diseased crop, for it is questionable whether its 
cropping capacity is as high as that of most English sorts. 

For several years past reference has been made in the annual 
report to the prevalence of apple scab. More specimens of this 
disease on either the twigs, foliage or fruits of the apple are now 
sent in for examination than of any other fungus. This year its 
attacks have been exceptionally severe. The first specimen 
received this season was from an orchard which had been sprayed 
with earbokrimp in the winter and with lime sulphur before the 
blossoms opened, and again a fortnight later. The sender was 
consequently doubtful whether the symptoms appearing on the 
foliage could be those of scab. 

The fungus generally secured a good hold early in the year 
and the usual spraying routine often failed to check it, owing 
to the unsatisfactory spraying conditions obtaining through so 
much of the summer. Further, in many districts the poor set 
of fruit made it seem hardly worth while to trouble much about 
the trees. Consequently the disease became rampant, and in 
some cases the resulting leaf-fall left the trees almost bare by 
the middle of August. 

The strawberry disease again referred to in the reports of 
the two previous years has now become serious. Hitherto most 
of the specimens examined have been taken from garden beds. 
But this season two lots have been sent in from strawberry fields, 
one in Hampshire and the other in Cambridgeshire. In both 
cases the fields were carrying their first crop of fruit. The extent 
to which the disease was present was apparently not realized 
until ripening began, when the failure of the fruit to swell nor¬ 
mally and the dwarfed appearance of the plants made it obvious. 
In the worse case it was estimated that 20 per cent, of the plants 
were infected. Both crops were of the variety Royal Sovereign,, 
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but an additional trial planting of Oberschlesien had been made 
in Hampshire. This too went down to the disease and some 
300 out of 500 plants had to be lifted and destroyed.. The gaps 
left have, after an application of lime, been filled with fresh plants, 
and it remains to be seen whether they will, in turn, become 
infected. One of the disquieting features about the disease is 
that the runners from which one of these plantings was made 
were taken from 4 4 certified ” fields. Where large quantities 
have to be purchased it would evidently be a wise policy to inspect 
the fields producing them, unless a definite guarantee can be 
obtained from the vendor that they are disease free. 

Though several investigations are in progress it is still 
impossible either to say with any confidence what the disease is 
due to or to suggest methods of control. At present it seems 
clear that Royal Sovereign is particularly susceptible to its 
attacks and that none of the varieties suitable for cultivation in 
this country can be relied upon to escape infection. 

Potato blight was again a difficult disease to keep under 
control. The weather conditions in early July led to the expecta¬ 
tion of a severe epidemic. But, possibly on account of the low 
temperature, the attack at first was slight and it only began to 
become serious in August. In the interval spraying was often 
prevented by rain, and at this critical stage little or nothing could 
be done to check the progress of the disease. Judging from field 
observations in the Midlands and Eastern Counties the incidence 
of the attack was very irregular, for in some localities the haulm 
was killed early and in others the damage appeared to be slight. 
At lifting time, however, a large percentage of infected tubers 
was found even in the crops which had apparently remained 
comparatively disease-free. At this stage enquiries began to be 
received as to the best method of storing the crops, for it was 
then evident that with an under-average yield and considerable 
losses through disease better prices than usual should be secured. 

It is useless to store tubers which have become infected, 
however slight the symptoms of the disease are. They .are best 
marketed at once or used for feeding purposes before they decay 
further. The first step in storing them is to sort the crop as 
thoroughly as possible. Many slightly infected tubers will 
inevitably be overlooked. A second inspection should therefore 
be made before the clamps are earthed up. A light dusting of 
lime is often recommended, but it is doubtful whether it is of 
much value. Thorough ventilation is advisable, as this plays a 
part in preventing the spread of other organisms which attack 
any tissues already damaged by blight. Fortunately the 
weather during the mam-croplifting time was exceptionally fine 
and the tubers were consequently clamped under conditions 
which should tend to reduce storage losses to a minimum, , 
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The list of diseases reported on during the season includes 
amongst others Corticium solani, causing a “damping off” 
disease of seedling cabbages; Puccinia Pringsheimiana, the 
<c duster cup ” disease of gooseberries ; Puccinia Porri 9 “ leek- 
rust,” and Gronartium ribicola, " black currant rust.” Though 
none of these are rare, specimens have not hitherto been sent in 
to the Botanical Department. The most unusual fungus trouble 
was one of no economic importance. This was due to the 
stinkhom, Phallus impudicus 9 which had effectively established 
itself in a member’s garden. The fungus is common in wood¬ 
lands during the autumn months, where, though often hidden 
by the undergrowth, its presence becomes obvious owing to its 
stench and to the buzzing of blue-bottle-like flies attracted to it. 
Some method of eradication was urgently required. The only 
suggestion that could be made was to keep a good look out for 
the fungus and gather it in the egg stage, when it is practically 
odourless, and then soak the soil on which it had appeared with 
a fungicide. 

Grassland .—Enquiries on grassland problems for the most 
part centred round the constitution of seeds mixtures for either 
long temporary leys or permanent pastures. An unusual 
number (10) of samples of commercial mixtures were sorted out 
into their component species and reported on. These all showed 
a striking diminution in the number of species used and a general 
omission of grasses such as foxtail, which can rarely be established 
satisfactorily. On the whole they were satisfactory and the 
only general criticism that could be made was that too large a 
percentage of Italian rye grass had been included. The vigorous 
growth characteristic of this species can beTelied upon to produce 
a heavy cut of herbage during the first season. But this is too 
often obtained at the expense of the more permanent species of 
grasses and clovers. The bottom grasses particularly, on which 
the production of a dose sward depends so much, tend to die out 
in the dense shade resulting from too heavy a growth of Italian 
iye grass and red dover. The difficulty is intensified in wet 
seasons when the crop is liable to lodging. Samples of six home- 
designed prescriptions were separated out in a similar manner as 
a check on the seedsmen entrusted with compounding them. 
They were, with one exception, slight variants of the mixtures 
recommended in the Society’s leaflet <c Sowing down Land to 
Grass,” 1923, The main modifications were the inclusion of 
grass species known to succeed locally and variations in the 
quantities of clovers induded in the mixtures. Three of them 
showed a tendency to be over-generous with the seed of wild 
white clover. Not only is the seed small, for there are over three- 
quarters of a millio n in the pound, but the preliminary dressing 
of a phcsphatic manure, generally used when putting land down 
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to grass, often results in a vigorous growth of this plant from seed 
already present in the ground. 

One noteworthy feature was the lateness of the season, when 
some of these grass samples were received. Four were sent in 
about the middle of May, that is at a time when the weather 
conditions often make it inadvisable to sow seeds which are, on 
the whole, slow to germinate and difficult to get established. 

Various individual species of grasses were identified and 
several interesting lots of herbage sorted out into their com¬ 
ponents. One of these was from a salt-marsh grazing on the 
Norfolk coast. It contained a small percentage of recognised 
agricultural grasses such as fine fescues, but the bulk of the 
herbage consisted of such plants as thrift and sea-lavender. To 
which of these the undoubted grazing value of the marsh was due 
could not be determined. Two others were typical of excessively 
sour grassland. One was from an upland Yorkshire pasture 
which carried little but creeping bent grass, the other from a 
heath on which the useless tormentil appeared to be the domi¬ 
nant species. The only possible method of improving the land 
in both cases is to apply a heavy dressing of lime. Tim, in time, 
should break up the superficial peaty layer and give the white 
clover, almost sure to be present if only in traces, an opportunity 
of rooting down and producing grazeable material. 

Seed Testing .—The majority of the seed samples tested 
during the spring and the latter months of 1931 consisted of 
cereals showing obvious symptoms of bad conditions during the 
harvest. The value for seed purposes of weather-stained grain 
is difficult to appraise by eye except in cases where an appreciable 
percentage has already sprouted. A test is necessary before 
sowing unless the risk of using too small a quantity of germinable 
seed per acre is deliberately taken. A series of three barley 
samples which happened to be under test at the same time 
illustrated this point. Two which were badly discoloured 
showed a thoroughly satisfactory germinating capacity, and 
consequently no departure from the normal seed-rate was 
necessary. The third, little if any the worst in appearance, 
just failed to reach a 50 per cent, germination. Its proper use 
was for feeding purposes, for even had double the usual seed- 
rate been employed in order to make up for the defective germin¬ 
ation there was a strong probability that a full plant would not 
be secured. Such a risk is not worth taking, for a malting 
sample of grain cannot be expected from a thin and patchy 
stand of barley. 

Several of the samples of the 1930 crop of broad-red clover 
suffered from the defect of containing far too large a percentage 
of the seeds of white campion, cranesbill and . wild carrot. It 
is impossible to clean clover seed adequately without using 
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machinery with which no ordinary farm can be equipped. In 
some districts seed-dealers will undertake the work, but where 
such facilities are not available it is probable that it is more 
economical to purchase than to produce seed. As it happened, 
the weed seeds present in these samples were those of plants 
easily got rid of during routine cultivation, but this is by no 
means the general rule. In fact, much of the increasing foulness 
of the land can be traced to the use of badly cleaned clover seed. 

The seed samples of the 1931 crops so far examined have 
been none too satisfactory. It is probable that all of those 
sent in for examination were under suspicion and that the tests 
were only required to determine whether the purchase of a 
fresh seed stock was unavoidable. Most of them were abnorm¬ 
ally damp and within three days the grains were mildewing 
badly in the germinating dishes. Only about one in four of 
the wheat samples could be unreservedly recommended for 
sowing. The phenomenon of delayed germination in winter 
oats was met with on three occasions. The appearance of the 
samples was consistent with a good germinating capacity, but 
in the first trial the average was only some 40 per cent. The 
figures could not be trusted and the trials were repeated at an 
interval of a fortnight, when the germinating capacity had risen 
to about 70 per cent. 

One case indicating the necessity of interpreting the results 
obtained during seed-testing with great caution was provided 
by the failure of a crop of peas. The germinating capacity of 
the sample was 82 per cent. This figure included seeds which 
only sprouted feebly and it represented the maximum the 
sample was capable of under the more or less ideal conditions 
of the laboratory. Though this was known, the seed was sown 
as it happened under unfavourable conditions. The soil was 
somewhat heavy, rain fell soon after the drilling was completed 
and the soil remained water-saturated for some time after. 
The plant which was obtained was so thin that resowing was 
necessary. The failure was almost certainly due to the lack 
of a sufficient supply of air and the consequent death of all 
except the most vigorous and most favoured seedlings. 

Crop Enquiries .—Early in the year several enquiries were 
made as to the likelihood of lucerne succeeding in districts where 
at present the crop is not grown and consequently no local 
information is available. Where there is a reasonable chance 
of its succeeding a preliminary trial is always advisable. In 
two cases, both in the south-west of England, this course was 
recommended, for though the rainfall was greater than that of 
the Eastern districts in which the crop can generally be grown 
successfully, the soil conditions as regards the lime-content and 
drainage were known to be favourable. The seed was inoculated 
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before sowing and in the autumn satisfactory reports as to the 
progress of the crops was received. One had grown so strongly 
that the question was asked whether it might not be utilised for 
sheep feeding. The suggestion was made that it would be better 
to cut over the crop lightly and leave the mowings on the soil. 

Early in the summer an opportunity was taken to inspect 
some fields laid down three seasons previously with a mix ture 
of lucerne and cocksfoot. The conditions for lucerne-growing 
are particularly favourable, for a soil of fair depth overlies 
chalk and the rainfall is only about 24 inches. A hay crop is 
taken early in the season and for the rest of the growing period 
the fields are heavily grazed. Up to the present the results are 
considered to be satisfactory. This method of handling the crop 
has the advantage that it does away with the intercultivation 
necessary to keep lucerne in a reasonably clean condition, but 
further experience is necessary to show how long it will stand 
under these conditions. The only other point of interest brought 
to light during 1931 in connection with this crop is that the 
crown-gall disease (Urophlyctis), hitherto believed to be con¬ 
fined to Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and Kent, has appeared 
in Buckinghamshire in a district in which lucerne was not known 
to have been grown previously. 

At the request of a member detailed information was pro¬ 
vided on the subject of growing swede seed. The practice 
which was common a generation ago is even now, when seed 
production has become a highly specialised trade, well worth 
while. The simple process of selection involved gives from the 
beginning a stock of seed of great purity, and if persisted in for 
a few years may easily result in a strain which neighbouring 
growers will be anxious to obtain. 

Weeds .—In view of the prevalence of unfavourable conditions 
for cleaning the land it was not surprising to find that the majority 
of weeds sent in for identification were those of arable land. 
In fact, out of some forty specimens only five were grassland 
weeds. 

None of these weeds were of any particular interest, but 
there was a noticeable preponderance of plants characteristic 
of sour soils such as corn-marigold, sheep’s sorrel and spurrey. 
Host specimens were accompanied by requests for information 
on simple methods of eradication. Unfortunately the use of 
weed- killin g preparations such as copper sulphate or sodium 
chlorate is not always practicable, and in most cases the only 
recommendation that could be made was either to cultivate 
more thoroughly or to make changes in rotations to allow better 
opportunities for cleaning. Looking back on the weather con¬ 
ditions, it has to be admitted that much of this advice must 
have been valueless* 
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The grassland weeds were creeping and bulbous buttercups, 
rest-harrow and wild onion all occurring in fields sown down 
four or five years previously. They are all fairly typical heavy 
soil plants whose seeds were almost certainly present in the soil 
when the land was put down to grass. The partial failure of 
the grass species, which is so common at this period in the 
development of permanent grassland, had provided the weeds 
with an opportunity for vigorous growth. Rest-harrow if not 
over-abundant can be exterminated by stocking out the plants 
with a pick, and the buttercups often disappear after a dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia. Wild onions, however, seem to defy 
all methods of eradication. Probably the best course to adopt 
in each case was to plough the field out and resow, aiming in 
future at a series of long leys rather than permanent grassland. 

Stock poisoning cases again provided some of the usual 
difficulties of finding the real source of the trouble. In two 
cases, one of sheep and one of pigs, swedes were considered to 
be responsible. There seemed no real evidence for this or again 
for the loss of a cow through grazing buttercups. But Ranunmlus 
scderaius, the celery-leaved crowfoot, was almost certainly 
responsible for the death of two cows. This notoriously poison¬ 
ous plant is not uncommon in moist situations. It is easily 
distinguished from other buttercups by the thick, juicy stems, 
the somewhat celery-like foliage and the small, pale yellow 
flowers which appear in June. The juice is said to be sufficiently 
acrid to cause a blistering of the skin. Where it occurs, as for 
instance near the edges of ponds to which cattle have access, 
the formation of seed should be prevented and if practicable the 
plants themselves should be rooted out. 

R. H. Biffent. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 

IfTTBODTJCTlON. 

The insect pests of the past year have been for the most part 
of so ordinary a character that a long report does not appear 
to be called for. Most destruction has been wrought by per¬ 
fectly familiar pests such as slugs, wirewonn and leatherjacket, 
about which there is little new to be said. It is attempted 
below to give a brief review of the various crops and the crea¬ 
tures attacking them which have come under my notice, with 
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additional notes on points which seem to possess some special 
interest. 


Cereals. 

In common with all farm crops Cereals suffered severely 
from slugs, and there were cases of total destruction by these 
pests. The cases of attack by the various corn-flies were almost 
all on winter crops, both frit-fly and wheat-bulb fly being 
apparently much less prevalent than usual in June. Winter 
wheat, however, was injured by frit-fly in many districts, the 
pest being generally traceable to rye grass in the preceding crop. * 
A case less easily explained was an attack of frit-fly on winter 
joats. Since no frit-flies are present at the time of germination 
"of the winter crops they cannot be directly infested. Erit-fly 
attack on winter wheat, however, is quite common, especially 
after rye grass, and it appears that the grubs in the rye grass 
stubble migrate to the germinating wheat plants. In the case 
of the infested winter oats it could only be conjectured that the 
attack arose from a certain amount of self-sown wheat which 
was present in the field. 

Leather-jacket depredations necessitated re-sowing in some 
districts. 

At harvest-time an unusual amount of thrips was reported, 
and the eel-worm disease causing “ cockles” was very prevalent, 
but the disastrous effects of unfavourable weather prevented 
much attention being paid to these minor causes of loss. 

Root and Vegetable Crops. 

Every kind of vegetable crop was reported to be injured by 
slugs, and many crops were only saved by the use of paris green 
bait, which was very effective in some cases. Cut-worms were 
also troublesome. Of the common vegetable pests gall-weevil 
in cabbages, and carrot-fly were often complained of, but most 
of the others seemed to be less prevalent than usual. There 
was very little celery fly, for instance, and in some districts the 
familiar cabbage caterpillars were almost absent. In a few 
cases trouble was threatened by Bitones weevils in peas, and by 
turnip-fly, but rain came to the rescue and severe attacks were 
apparently rare. When turnip-fly was notified, it was generally 
on members of the cabbage tribe, the commonest species being 
P. coneinna. 

There was some destruction of germmating sugar-beet by 
the pygmy beetle. Mr. Wood reports good results against this 
pest by " pickling ” the seed. He found that seed steeped for 
twenty minutes in 1 per cent, carbolic acid and S per cent, 
magnesium sulphate escaped attack by the beetle. 

Among the vegetable pests more prevalent than usual was 
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pea-thrips, which was reported as doing injury in several 
districts. 

Fruit Crops. 

A list of the pests which occurred on fruit-trees and bushes 
during the past season would, as usual, be a long one, but it 
presents few points of special interest. Winter moth was 
noticeably prevalent, and the moths were observed climbing the 
trees at a later date than is generally the case. Apple blossom 
weevil, too, was often reported. Two pests not so familiar were 
Leopard moth, and the wood-boring beetle Xyleborus dispar . 
Gooseberry saw-fly was little in evidence, and aphids were as 
a rule not troublesome on trees which had been sprayed with 
tar distillates. It was disquieting, however, to hear reports of 
damage to trees by such spraying in a few cases. 

Forest Trees. 

Several forestry pests were sent to me for identification, all 
more or less familiar insects. Cut-worms and the grubs of two 
different chafers (Melolontha and Phyllopertha) were doing harm 
in nurseries. Chernies cooleyi was reported on Douglas fir and 
C. corticalis on Weymouth pine, and there were cases of willow- 
midge. I received also various insects attacking timber, includ¬ 
ing death-watch beetles and the larch beetle Teiropium gabridi . 

The “ witches broom ” of the willow mentioned in previous 
reports and attributed to the mite Eriophyes triradiatvs seems 
to be on the increase, and many willow trees in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge are badly disfigured by it. 

Crops under Glass. 

A few cases brought to my notice in this section are perhaps 
worth recording. 

Pyrethum was found to be seriously injured by a spring-tail. 
In another case grubs of the summer chafer were found to be 
attacking the roots of the same plant. One would have expected' 
its poisonous nature to render it fairly immune from insect pests. 

Another case, quite new to me, was injury to cucumber 
leaves by the w cheese mite ” (Tyroglyphus longior). This is one 
of the commonest mites on stored food products, but I never 
before met with it attacking growing vegetable tissue. It 
appears, however, that such attacks had been previously observed 
by Mr. Speyer at Cheshunt. 

Glass-house pests form a very special section of Economic 
Entomology, and their control by routine fumigation and 
spraying has been brought to a high degree of efficiency, especially 
by the res earches of the Glass House experimental laboratory at 
Gheshunt with the co-operation of the Royal Horticultural 
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Society. A recent development is of such interest that it ought 
to be more generally known. 

A method of dealing with pests known as “ biological control ” 
has been greatly developed of late. It consists in finding the 
natural enemies of a pest and breeding them out intensively in 
the laboratory, and then liberating them in the infested area. 
It is most applicable to pests newly introduced into a country 
from abroad, for such introduced insects have left their own 
special enemies at home and are therefore vastly more destruc¬ 
tive in the new country than they were in the old. In such a 
case, it is often possible to “ control ” the pest by introducing 
from the country of origin one or more of the creatures which 
preyed upon the pest at home and prevented it from doing 
excessive damage. An early example of this method—now quite 
a classic—was the case of the orange scale, Icerya purchasi, in 
California, which threatened to destroy the orange-growing 
industry last century. The scale was found to have been 
introduced from Australia, where various predacious insects 
kept it more or less in order. One of these insects—a ladybird, 
Vedalia cardinalis —was successfully established in the Californian 
orange orchards, and quickly accounted for the pest. 

Now one of the most troublesome glass-house pests, especially 
on cucumbers and tomatoes, is a “ white-fly ” (Aleurodes), 
against which expensive fumigation is frequently necessary. In 
1926, some of the white flies were found to be H parasitised.” 
Some insect had inserted an egg into each, and the grub of the 
parasitic insect was developing at the expense of the white-fly, 
which of course perished, Prom these parasitised specimens 
emerged ichneumon flies (sensulato) which proved to be Cfaalcid 
wasps of the species Encarsia formosa . By supplying these 
parasites with an abundance of white-fly scales a large number 
of parasitised specimens were obtained. It was necessary to 
breed the fly at a specially high temperature to accelerate its 
increase, so that it might keep pace with the parasite, but this 
was easily arranged in the laboratory and a vast number of 
parasitised white-fly scales was the result. These, when intro¬ 
duced into an infested glass-house^ give rise to Ermrmis, which 
immediately attack the flies there present. Vexy remarkable 
results have been obtained, and it has even been observed that 
the parasite has been able to find its way on its own account into 
glass-houses three miles away from the one into which it was 
introduced. Parasitised white-fly scales are now obtainable in 
quantity from Cheshunt and from the Boyal Horticultural 
Society, and growers all over the country have availed themselves 
of this chance of cheaply ridding their glass-houses of a formidable 
pest. 

* li '1 f * i • 1 j 1 il. _ J. JJt . 1 
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Institute of Entomology has at Famham Royal a laboratory 
entirely devoted to the breeding out of parasites for exportation 
to our colonies and dominions where various pests have obtained 
a footing. 

Animal Parasites. 

Samples of bees have been received with inquiries as to 
whether they are infested by the bee-mite, and various parasites 
of domestic animals have been sent for identification. These 
include a large number of ticks from cattle, horses and dogs 
from overseas. 

Tick in Butter . 

It is perhaps desirable to put on record here an incident that 
occurred in May last and gave rise to many wild statements in 
the public press, and entailed a considerable amount of corre¬ 
spondence. I have communicated the plain facts to many 
inquirers, and among others to the Minister of Health in the 
late Labour Government. Stated briefly, they are these. 

At one of the Colleges in Cambridge a student in cutting a 
portion of butter came across an object of unpleasing appearance. 
Not being an entomologist, he classed it under the general 
denomination of “ bug,” and proceeded very naturally to discard 
it. His vis-a-vis, however, chanced to be studying entomology, 
and out of curiosity he retrieved the specimen and recognised 
it as no insect, but a tick. He took it to the Molteno Institute 
of Parasitology at Cambridge for further examination, and it 
eventually came into my hands. It proved to be a species of 
tick which is unknown in Europe, but has been found in various 
parts of Asia, and it proclaimed the butter to be of oriental 
origin and presumably Russian, since a large consignment of 
Russian butter had recently arrived in the Thames. Ticks are 
animal parasites, and some are known to be carriers of disease 
to domestic animals. This specimen was of course dead and 
harmless in this respect—still ticks of any kind are not desir¬ 
able in butter, and are apt to give the impression of want 
of cleanliness in the dairy, though from my point of view the 
chief interest of the incident lay in the extraordinary chain of 
coincidences connected with it. In the first place it must very 
seldom happen that an object found in butter is critically 
examined. In the next, it might have proved to be any one of 
a hundred insects universally distributed and affording no inform¬ 
ation as to the region of origin, whereas it was an oriental 
tick. And in the third place, had it not been that ticks have 
been especially studied at Cambridge the species would have 
escaped recognition. It was these considerations which led me 
to mention the matter to the Botanical and Zoological Com- 
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mittee, though it was not included in my written report. It 
excited considerable interest, and the Chairman mentioned the 
incident at the Council meeting on the following day. 

Warble-fly. 

The Committee set up by the Leathersellers 9 Company are 
continuing the campaign which met with signal success in 
1930, and I have attended its meetings on behalf of the Society. 
The report of the Committee for 1930 has probably been seen 
by most members, and the work of propaganda, experiment and 
demonstration has been continued and intensified during the 
past year, with the co-operation of a large number of county 
educational authorities. A few points of special interest have 
arisen. There is unanimity as to the efficiency of derris prepara¬ 
tions against the warble grub, but continued experiment seems 
to show that the formula recommended hitherto—derris powder 
1 lb., soft soap l lb., water 1 gallon—is unnecessarily strong. 
No ill effects follow its use, but expense is of course reduced if 
less derris powder is employed, and experiments are proceeding 
to ascertain the degree of dilution which is effective. 

There is an unfortunate impression among many farmers 
that they would not personally benefit by the eradication of the 
fly, though the advantage to the leather trade is obvious enough. 
No view could be more mistaken, for the loss of condition of the 
cattle and the reduction of the milk yield are probably even more 
important than the injury to the hides, serious as that is. The 
new grading of hides adopted last year by the National Federation 
of Hide and Skin Markets and the United Tanners' Federation 
is a very welcome innovation. Hitherto warbled hides had not 
been sold separately from sound hides, but the new grading calls 
special attention to the point. The grades now are: 

First clear. First warbled (up to A warbles). 

Second dear. Second warbled (up to 25 warbles). 

Third clear. Third warbled (over 25 warbles). 

A trouble the campaign has been up against is the importa¬ 
tion of warbled cattle from Ireland, and the danger of re-infect- 
ation of districts in England which have been cleared of the fly. 
Much negotiation has taken place between the Committee and 
the authorities of both Northern Ireland and the Free State, and 
the sympathetic attitude of those who have been approached 
has been most gratifying. Indeed, in many parts of Ireland the 
campaign has been taken up with enthusiasm, and there is good 
hope that the difficulty will be overcome. 

Miscellaneous. 

Two inquiries had reference to the interesting little u sand 
bees ” which are familiar objects on gravel paths or on lawns 
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where the soil is sandy. A common species is of a noticeably 
golden hue. My correspondents feared some damage to the 
grass from their operations. They are, however, quite harmless, 
not giving rise to any grubs which will eat the grass roots but 
merely digging short vertical holes with a chamber at the bottom 
containing cells filled with honey and pollen in which the eggs 
of the bee develop. Each bee works on its own account— Le. 9 
is not “ social ” like the honey bee—but there are generally a 
number present in the same path or lawn. 

As far as my observation went there were remarkably few 
wasps in evidence last summer. Probably no one regretted 
their comparative scarcity, but it should not be forgotten that, 
though they are a nuisance when too numerous, their total 
extinction would be a calamity because of the vast numbers of 
insects they kill to provide food for their young. 

Cecil Warburton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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Ashton, T. W. 

Bell, John 
Burkitt, W. 
Burrell, Walter R. 
Grutchley, Percy 


Hall, J. H. 
Neilson, R. B. 
Sample, C. H. 
Stanyforth, Lt.-Col. 
Webb, S. Owen 
Wheatley, Lt.-Col. 


Dairy and Produce Committee. 

Burkitt, W. (Chairman) Dampier, Sir W. C. D. Johnstone, Capt.G.H 
Strachte, Lord Ashton, T. W. Oltver-Bellasis, 

Burrell, Sir Merrik Grutchley, Percy Capt. R. 

Mackintosh, Sir H. Evens, John Williams, Prof. R. 

Weigall, Sir A. G. Greaves, R. M. Stenhouse 



Standing Committees. v 

Horticultural Committee. 

Hazlerigg, Sir A. (Chairman) Daresbury, Lord Burke, U. Roland 


General Southampton Committee. 

The Whole Council, with representatives of the Local Committee. 

Honorary Director. —U. Roland Burke. 

Secretary. —T. B. Turner, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

Editor of Journal. —Prof. .T. A. Scott Watson, School of Rural Economy, 
Oxford. 

Consulting Chemist. —Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, M.A., 1 Tudor St., E.CA. 

Consulting Veterinary Surgeon. —Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., 
F.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary College , Camden Town, London, N.W.l. 

Botanist. —Prof. Sir R. H. Biffen, F.R.S., School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
Zoologist. — Cecil Warburton, M.A., School of Agriculture , Cambridge. 

Consulting Engineer .—S. .7. Wrtght, B.A., Institute of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, 37a St. dies, Oxford. 

Surveyor. — Charles H. R. Naylor, St. Mary's Chanihers, St. Mary's Gate, 
Derby. 

Publisher. — John Murray, 50a Albemarle Street , W.l. 

Solicitors .— Garrard, Wolfe, Gaze & Clarke, 18 St. James's Place , S.W.l. 
Bankers .— Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1 St. James's Square, S.W.l. 



vi Distribution of Governors and Members of the Society. 

DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


COBiTWiXl. . . 

Derbyshire . . 
Dorset „ . . 
Hampshire and 
Channel Islands 
Hertfordshire . 
Lancashire and Isle 
01 Man . . . 
Middlesex . . 
Monmouthshire . 
Norfolk . . . 
Northamptonshire 
Northumberland 
Staffordshire 


Yorkshire, N.R. 
Scotland . . . 


Devon 

Durham 


Herefordshire 
Lbjicest] 
London. 


Nottinghamshire 
Rutland 


Suffolk 

Subnet 


0. 


Yorkshire, w.r. 
South Wales . 


Cambridgeshire 
Cumberland . 
Glamorgan . 
Gloucestershire 
Huntingdonshirb 
Kent , . , 
Lincolnshire . 


Oxfordshire . 
Somerset . . 
Sussex . . . 

Warwickshire 


Westmorland 
Yorkshire, EJL 
Ireland . , 
North Wales 


Foreign countries . . , 
M e mb e r s with no Addresses 
Grand Totals . . . 


NtTMBEB OF 

Numbbb of 


Govebhobs 

AHD 

0eotnast 
MEICBHK3 

Obdjbabt Uehbkbs or Council. 

j Meubebs 

OF COVBCIL 


1 

- 1 77 

1 

Frank Webb. 

530 

3 

Hon. Edward Greenall: J. H. Hall; 



R. B. NeUson. 

81 

, 238 

l 

1 

Capt. G. H. Johnstone. 

0. Roland Burke. 

. 101 

1 

Arthur Hiscock. 

i}- 298 

2 

T. W. Ashton; Major F. H. T. 
Jervoise. 

' 194 

1 

E. E. Barclay. 

} 391 

2 

Windham E. Hale; Lord Stanley. 

70 

1 

Earl of Strafford. 

82 

1 

MaJ.-Gen. Lord Treowen. 

! 314 

! 192 

2 

1 

Capt. B.G. Buxton; Lord Hastings. 
F. H. Thornton. 

! 262 

2 

C. H. Sample. 

236 

1 

John Mvatt. 

CoL fi. V. V. Wheeler. 

178 

1 

256 

2 

Major Clive Behrens; John Bell. 

! 805 

2 

Major C. R. Dudgeon; Earl 
Elgin and Kincardine. 

—3,805 

—25 


147 

1 

B. J. Gates. 

167 ! 

1 

Sir J. F. Shelley. 

169 

1 

W. Burkitt. 

237 
■ 153 

1 

1 

Sir Walter GUbey. 

Sir John R. G. CotterelL 

211 

1 

W. Lindsay Everard. 

; 470 

2 

H. Dent Brocklehurst; Sir A. G, 

192 


Weigafl. 

1 

Thomas Forshaw. 

41 

1 

E. Guy Fenwick. 

308 

2 

Alfred Mansell; E. Craig Tanner. 

' SK 

1 

Fred Smith. 


199 

178 

319 

108 

-3, 

211 

177 

147 

75 

288 

27 

328 

302 

192 

154 

342 

320 


■3,132 



1 

1 

2 

1 

—IS 

1 

i* 

1 

1 

X 

2 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

—20 


4 

67 


R. Borlase Matthews. 

Earl of Radnor. 

C. W. H. Glossop* Sir Harold 
Mackintosh. 

Capt. H. A. Christy. 

H. A. Benyon. 

S. Owen Webb. 

Joseph Harris. 

Hubert Alexander. 

Major C. C. Hansford. 

Sir Douglas Newton. 

Thomas Neame; J. E. Quested. 
John Evens; Eustace Abel 
Smith - 

Robert Hobbe. 

Lord Strachie. 

Walter R. Burrell; SlrG L, 
Courthope. 

Capt. R. Oliv^r-BeHaai®; Lt.*Col. 
, C. J. H. Wheatley. 

Jacob Wakefield. 

T. L. WIckham-Boynton. 

Edward Bohane. 

Major W. Marshall Dugdale. 

•Sir W. C. D, Dampier. 

•Col. Frank Garrett. 

*E. C. Ransome. 

•Sir John Russell. 


Nominated Members of Council. 















































































































Table showing the Number of GOVERNORS and MEMBERS 

IN EACH YEAR FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOCIETY— COUtd . 


Year 

President of the Year 

Governor* 


Members 


Life 

inwnal 

' 

Life 

Aatiit.I 

Honor* 

ary 

1913 

2nd Earl of Northbrook .... 

89 

168 

2,691 

7.474 

26 

1914 

4th Earl of Fowls. 

89 

178 

2,626 

7,629 

28 

1915 

Duke of Portland, K.G. . . [K.G. 

88 

184 

2.517 

7.313 

28 

1916 

7th Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

83 

185 

2.427 

7.526 

27 

1917 

Mr. Charles Adeane. C.B. . . . 

93 

210 

2,412 

8,214 

26 

1918 

Hon. Cecil T. Parker .... 

102 

224 

2.895 

8.226 

25 

1919 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart. . . 

119 

236 

2.411 

8.558 

24 

1920 

HJEt.H. The Prince of Wales. K.G.. 

129 

256 

2,402 

9.208 

25 

1921 

Mr. B. M. Greaves.i 

137 

275 

2,874 

10,098 

24 

1922 

HJt.H. The Duke of York. K.G. . 

144 

287 

2,817 

10.5961 

! 22 

1923 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth . . . ! 

! 153 

293 

2.262 

10.778 

20 

1924 

Mr. Ernest Mathews, C.V.O. . . 

159 

289 

2,201 

10.676 1 21 

1925 

Sir Gilbert Greenall. Bart., C.Y.O. . 

158 

291 

2.160 

10.949 

15 

1926 

Lord Desborough, G.C.V.O. . . 

155 

276 

i 2.103 

10,251 

15 

1927 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E. . . . 

153 

257 

! 2.035 

9.343 

15 

1928 

Lord Harlech, C.B. 

155 

277 

1.972 

9.042 

16 

1929 

Earl of Harewood. K.G..... 

154 

273 

1,914 

8.818 

16 

1930 

HJ&.H. The Duke of Gloucester, 
K.G. 

158 

264 

1,882 

8,491 

16 

1931 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. . . ] 

153 

245 

1,823 

8,038 

16 


i 10,448 
10,043 
; 10,180 
! 10.248 
, 10,955 
10.972 
11,348 
i 12,020 
i 12.908 
! 13,366 
, 13.506 
I 13,346 
| 18.573 
12,800 
11.803 
11,462 
i 11.170 

I 10,811 

! 10,273 


STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1931 • 

Mr. Adeane presented the accounts and balance-sheet for 
1931, and moved their adoption. He stated that the Society 
began the year 1931 with a balance of £2,759; the ordinary 
receipts during the year amounted to £17,649, and other receipts 
to £742, making a total of £21,150. On the payments side the 
ordinary expenditure was £15,997 ; there was extraordinary 
expenditure of £623, and in addition the sum of £2,097 was put 
on deposit. The credit balance of cash at bankers and in hand 
carried forward amounted to £2,433. The remaining expenditure, 
amounting to £747, in connection with the renewal of the lease 
on the Society’s House, had been paid during the last year out 
of income. Turning to the balance-sheet, the invested reserve 
fund was £144,544, compared with £159,515 at the end of 1930. 
The decrease of £14,971 was entirely due to the decline in the 
market values of the investments at December 31st, 1931, 
compared with the values at the end of the previous year. Since 
then the depreciation had been almost made good by the recovery 
in the gilt-edged market. (Hear, hear.) In connection with 
the estimate of receipts and expenditure on ordinary account 
for the present year, the income was estimated to be £16,716 
and the expenditure £16,464. Provision was made for the 
expenditure of £1,128 in connection with the Society’s text book 
Elements of Agriculture . The surplus of receipts over expendi¬ 
ture for the year was estimated at £252. 







The Accounts and Balance-sheet were then adopted, together 
with the Estimate for the ensuing year, which was as follows :— 


Estimate of Ordinary Receipts and Expenditure for 1032 
(Other than in respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee. 


Actual 
figures for 
1931. 

£ 

9,909 
291 
6,831 
201 
152 
78 
158 


Receipts. 

Subscriptions of Governors and Members 
Interest on Daily Balances and Deposit Account 
Interest on Investments .... 
Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc. 
Advertisements in Journal .... 
Income Tax to be refunded .... 

N.D.D. Entry Fees, etc. 

Hire of Council and Committee Rooms 


17,649 


Estimate 

for 

1932. 

£ 

9,000 

300 

6,824 

200 

150 

62 

150 

30 

16,716 


' and Official Staff 


Salaries:—Secret 
Pensions to Offk 
House, Kent, lighting, Cleaning, Wages, 
Printing and Stationery 


etc. (8a} ) 


Journal 

Chemical Department 
Botanical Department 
Zoological Department 
Veterinary Department 
Grant to Research Institute, Heading University 
Examinations for National Diplomas . 

Amount set aside towards Doss on Shows . 


13,018 


13,086 


£ 

1,689 

615 

132 

24 

256 

15 

~98 

50 

100 

15,997 


Exceptional Expenditure . 

Scientific Research .......... 

Additions, Alterations, Painting, Cleaning and Repairs to Society’s House 

fr-nri Council Chamber .. 

Repairs and Additions to Society's Furniture 
library: Binding and Purchase of Books . 

Legal Charges and Auditors* Fees (say). 

Certificates and Medals for Long Sendee and Skilled Labour 
Donation to Young Farmers' Clubs .... 

Elements of Agriculture . 

Dinner to Secretaries of Breed Societies 
Grant to “ Butter Marking Order ” Enquiry ... 

Grant to Leathersellers' Company re Warble Fly Investigation 


100 

25 

300 

10 

15 

1,128 

100 


16,464 


Estimated Receipts. 

Estimated Expenditure. 

Estimated Surplus of Receipts over Expenditure 


£16,716 

16,464 

























X 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JULY 7 to 


Correspond¬ 
ing figures 
for 1930. 

£ 

2,000 

2,322 

1,503 


3.725 

678 


7,666 


7,666 

137 

196 

4 


•Receipts. 

Subscription from the Town and County of Warwick 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others 
Prizes given by Warwick Local Committee . 


£ $. d ; 

2,157 16 8 
1,378 0 0 


£ 

2,000 


s. d. 

0 0 


3,530 16 8 


Contribution from Local Committee towards cost of fencing to 

Showground . 

Contribution from Local Committee to Show Fund . 



Fees for Implements, Machines and Miscellaneous Exhibits : 

12,886 

Exhibitors’ payments for Shedding and Space . 

. 9,923 15 

0 

285 

Hon-Members’ Fees for entry of Implements, etc. 

235 0 

0 

zxo 

Fees for entry of ” Hew Implements " 

145 0 

0 

- 10,303 

13,281 

Fees for Entry of Live Stock :— 



4,753 

467 Members’ Entries @ 37. ... 

. 1,401 0 

0 

.— 

1,165 do. do. @£210$. . 

. 2,912 10 

0 

2,051 

1,232 Members’ Entries @ 30$, . 

1,848 0 

0 

278 

307 Members’ Entries % 11. . 

307 0 

0 

33 

68 Members’ Entries ® 15s. 

51 0 

0 

17 

41 Members’ Entries ® 10$.. 

20 10 

0 

9 

50 Members’ Entries % 5$. . 

12 10 

0 

75 

Entrance fees .... 

66 0 

0 

324 ; 

29 Hon-Members’ Entries @ 67. 

174 0 

0 


33 do. do. @ 57. 

165 0 

0 

84 

25 Hon-Members’ Entries @ 37. . 

75 0 

0 

x 8 

13 Hon-Members’ Entries @ 27. 

26 0 

0 

8 

5 Eon-Members* Entries @ 30$. . 

— 


17 

20 Hon-Members’ Entries @ 17. . 

20 0 

0 

1 

2 Hon-Members’ Entries @ 10$. . 

1 0 

0 


1 Son-Member*s Entry @ 5s. 

Less .'—Fees returned in connection with outbreaks of Foot 
and Mouth disease and Swine Fever .... 


Fees for Entry of Poultry :— 
Members426 Entries @ 5s. . 
Hon-Members:—315 Entries 10s. 

Entrance fees. 

Other Entry Fees:— 

Produce . 

Horse-lumping Competitions 
Plantations Competition , 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 
Butter-Making Competition 


7,079 10 
98 10 


6,981 0 0 


Catalogue :— 

Extra lines for particulars of Implement exhibits 
Woodcuts of" Hew Implements M 
Advertising in Catalogue .... 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue . 

Saks of Combined Catalogue . 

Sales of Jumping Programmes and Awards 


Less .'—Expenses of Sales Superintendent and Assistants 


100 10 0 

157 10 0 
10 1 0 


97 15 0 
192 0 0 
13 11 6 
9 0 0 
42 17 6 


14 17 0 
5 13 
674 16 9 
26 8 3 
768 16 0 
49 12 6 

1,539 12 3 
74 14 0 


274 1 0 


355 4 0 


1,464 18 3 


Carried forward 


£24,909 14 11 













XI 


TUBE OF THE SHOW AT WARWICK, 

JULY 11, 1931. 


Correspond¬ 
ing figures 
for 1930. 

£ 

3,512 ■ 

917 

2,577 

6,668 

501 

645 

116 

343 

1,292 

938 

418 

95 

2,690 

I,i68| 

68 

Z02 


21,913 


Expenditure, 

Cost of Erection and Maintenance of Showyard :—£ 8 , a. £ *. d. 
Transferring Society’s permanent buildings from Manchester) 
to Warwick (including taking down and re-erecting and > 3,522 16 11 
part cost of new second entrance) 1 

Fencing round Showyard . 


658 j 

42 

9x0 

331 

17 

65 


i,944 

269 

783 

964 

2X7 

2,232 

‘31 

_ 23 

3 x 8 


22,209* 


1,529 { 


607 

46 
' 73 


Implement Shedding 
Stock Shedding 

Stock Shedding for Isolation Camp 
Poultry and Produce Sheds 

Dairy. 

Fodder Shed and Office . 

Forestry Tent.... 

Grand Stand and Large Ring . 

Various Offices and Stands . 

Painting Signs and Fixing Ditto, Fencing and Judging 
Insurance 
Hire of Canvas 

General Labour (including Society’s 
Horse Hire . 

Bee Shed 

Horse-Shoeing Shed 


Less 74 Flagpoles @ 10*. 


Clerk of Works) andj. 


Rings 


536 0 
2,163 8 
6,067 12 
187 14 
414 19 
011 11 
116 15 
111 10 

902 19 

903 15 
318 13 
116 16 


2,108 19 10 
1,369 4 9 
69 17 6 
97 17 8 


19,620 IS 5 
37 0 0 


£4M®9 


Surveyor :— 

Salary, £500; Travelling and Hotel Expenses, £16117*. lOtf.) 
Clerk, £10 10*.; Stationery and Sundry T5™nBi>a. >- 


£10 10*.; Stationery and 
£38 4*. 9 d. 

Printing :— 

Printing of Prize Sheet, Entry Forms, Admission Orders, 
Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets and Mis¬ 
cellaneous (including stationery) 

Programmes for Members. 

Catalogue: Printing and paper 
Catalogue: Binding. 

Catalogue: Carriage 

Award lists. 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


Advertising:— . 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers .... 
Billposting and Advertising Boards .... 
Printing and writing Posters, Window Cards, Stamps, etc. 

Postage, Carriage, &c. 

General Postage ....... 

Postage of Badges to Members . . , 

Carriage of Luggage, etc.. 


-19,583 13 5 


710 12 7 


?} 


635 12 10 

41 9 6 
811 16 1 
202 15 11 
7 18 0 
35 O 0 
15 0 0 


1,749 12 4 


216 13 0 
495 11 3 
877 10 3 
255 6 11 


1,845 1 5 


220 

58 

14 


292 10 10 


Amount of Prizes Awarded, 

(including’£3,530 16*. 8d., given by various Societies and War-\ 
wick Local Committee). f 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock :— 

Hay, £238 14*. lOd.; Straw, £698 0*. 3d.; Green Food, \ 
£217 13*. 3d.. ./ 


Judges* Fees and Expenses 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, £24 15*.. 

£8117*. id. ; Cattle, £177 19*. 4d.; Sheep, £151 6*. 
Pigs, £49 7*. 5d.; Produce, £415*. id.; Goats, £6 5*. 
Luncheons, £7410* , . 

Badges lor Judges and. other officials . . 

Rosettes.. 


Carried forward 


lld.';l 

lOd,; 1 


11,740 11 8 


1,154 8 4 


587 7 8 

52 9 2 

' ' 

.* ' fli 1 
























Statement op Receipts and Expenditure 




Examined, audited, and found correct, this 26th day of November, 1981 
T. B. TERSER, Secretary. 

Paxes, Waterhouse & Co., 

Chartered Accountants. 






















of the Show at Warwick (continued). 


EjpenOfture (amtd.). 


Brought forward 


General Administration :— 

Honorary Director : —Travelling, Entertaining, etc. 

Stewards of Stock, Implements and Hospitality: —Personal 

and Railway Expenses, etc. 

Assistant Stewards of Stock: —Personal and Railway Expenses 
Official Staff: —Extra Clerks, £129 18s. 6d.; Lodgings, \ 
£48 7s. 8 d.; Maintenance of Staff, £65 18s. 5 d .; Travelling! 
Expenses, £8 2s. 6d.; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling f 

Expenses, £115 9s. ) 

Finance Office: —Stewards, £29 18s. 2d.; Finance Clerk ,\ 
£10 10s.; Grand Stand Men, £51 Is. 9 d .; Turnstile Men, f 
£59 10s. lOd.; Bank Staff, £57 5s.; Refreshments, i 

£11 8s. 0d.. ) 

Awards Office:—Clerks, £60 15s. 9 d.; Boys, £21. 


General Management :— 

Foremen and Assistant Foremen . 

Yardmen. 

Door and Gate Keepers 
Garage : —Tents, Offices, etc. 

Veterinary Department :—Veterinary Inspectors 
Engineering Depart,merit :—Consulting Engineer 
Police :—Metropolitan Police, £907 4s. 2#/.; Commissionaires ,) 
£12 2s. lOd.f 


Xlll 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
£37,780 0 0 

245 10 10 

88 12 11 
192 1 3 

367 10 1 


1,195 11 1 


152 19 
80 0 
146 S 
40 5 
113 15 
00 14 
1,000 7 


1,603 10 0 


*37*; 


679 i 


1,281 


Dairy : —Steward and Assistant Stewards, £82 Os. id, ; Staff, \ 
£222 12s. 2d.; Milk, £171 7s.; Ice, £23 15s.; Utensils, 
£117 18s. 4d.; Engineers, £118 14s. 2d. ; Butter Tests, I 
£24 19s. 6d.; Labour, £12 10s. 6d.; Butter and Cheese I 
Boxes. £3 11s.; Refreshments, £22 14s. Id. ; Fuel, £2 14s.; j 

Miscellaneous, £4 14s. 4d./ 

Analysis of Cider . 

Poultry : —Penning and Feeding, £44 2s. Orf.; Cartage,) 
£13 4s. 6d.; Judges, £33 8s. lid.; Superintendent, £15 . J 


105 15 11 


Flower Show :—Steward and Assistant, £34 18s. 4d.; Man-'j 
ager, £57; Hire of Tents, etc., £440 6s. 3d.; Judges,! 

£21 2s. 2d.; Medals, £15 16s. lid.; Labour, £57 13s. 8d.; [ 

Carriage and Cartage, £38 4s. 9d.; Miscellaneous, £36 8s. id .) 

P lan tations Competition ....... 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 

“Musical Ride”. 

General Showyard Expenses :— 

Band . . • . '. 185 0 0 

Hire of Furniture ........ 335 8 3 

Telephone and Call Boxes.19 12 5 

Telegraph Facilities. 6 8 0 

Official Luncheons.58 11 0 

St. John Ambulance .. 02 2 0 

Billposting in Showyard.12 5 O 

Medals . . , . *.12 O 3 

Engraving and forwarding Cups.42 15 O 

Plans, Blocks and Maps ..19 0 0 

Forestry. 164 9 9 

Tan ..COO 

Sleepers. 228 19 4 

Hire of Tents and Marquee.28 15 0 

Weighbridge: Carriage and Erection Charges . . . 11 6 3 

Testing Hew Implements for Silver Medal and cost of Medals 78 5 8 

Miscellaneous.112 10 O 

Gas, Coal and Firewood.35 18 11 

Bathchairs . ... 1312 4 


11 j Outstanding accounts in respect of Manchester Show 


Credit Balance 




Contribution from Ordinary Account to Show Fund . 
Dess debit balance (as above) .... 


922 12 10 


701 10 2 

63 12 10 

64 4 0 
569 12 3 


1,483 17 9 
19 19 » 

* 44,854 19 9 


* 3,500 0 0 
2£96 14 2 

ITt 































STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND 


xiv 


Fivareatar < 
1980. 

£ ! 


193 

2,057 

655 

179 


■Receipts. 

Cash at Bankers and in hand, January 1,1931 

Reserve Fund Account. 

Current Account. 

University Grant Account . 

Cash in Hand. 


3,089 


£ *. d. £ s. d. £ 1, (J, 

2 15 0 
2,597 9 2 

158 13 10 

- 2,758 18 0 


1,485 

8,892 

5i 


j Annual Subscriptions :— 

Governors* for 1931 . 

! Members' for 1931 .... 

| Subscriptions tor previous years 


1,386 4 0 
8,445 19 6 
48 12 0 


Life Governors and Members:— 

29 Annual Contributions 


10,457 


28 7 0 


9,909 2 6 


6,490 

273 

52 

41 


7« 

78 

239 

158 

43 

93 
_ 23 

7,566 


Miscellaneous :— 


Interest on Investments. 


G,S3Q 

18 

4 

Interest on Doily Balances and Deposit Account . 


290 

14 

10 

Income Tax refunded ..... 


77 

18 

4 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books, etc. 


39 

9 

0 

Sales of Library Catalogue. 


1 

11 

8 

Sales of Text Books ... . 


63 

9 

5 

Sales of Journals. 


96 

4 

10 

1 Advertisements in Journal. 


152 

4 

5 

j 2T.D.D.: Entry Fees and Sales of Exam. Papers . 


158 

6 

3 

j Hire of Council and Committee rooms . 


29 

8 

0 

j Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society: re their 

yew 





Members' privileges for 1930 Show . 
Miscellaneous . 


7,740 5 1 


18,023 | Total of Ordinary Receipts 


17,649 7 7 


610 

105 

i35 

67 

320 


life Compositions of Governors and Members . . 

Donations to Society’s Funds. 

Subscriptions for 1932 . 

Argentine Rural Society—balance owing 1929 . 

Refunded in respect of payments to Wtilesden Urban 

District Council. 

Show Account: for amount owing on Dec. 31,1930 


296 0 0 
151 4 6 
147 15 0 


139 7 3 
7 7 10 


741 14 7 





PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1931. 


Pigurea tor 
1930, 

£ 

4,®39 

299 

263 

992 

408 

160 

226 

6,598 


1,030 

287 

393 

_18 

1,728 

106 

1,834 


payments. 

General Administration :— 

Salaries: Secretary and Official Stall (Including clerical 


393 

1,673 

5°o 

18 

1,103 


*7»*54 


3,759 

£22,369 


Pensions to Officials. 

Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fee?, etc. 

Rent, Rates, Taxes, Insurance ana Uuuse Expenses 

Printing and Stationery. 

Postage. , ...... 

Telephones, Telegrams and Miscellaneous Expenses 

Journal of the Society :— 

Cost ol Volume 91:— 

Printing and Binding. 

Postage ....... 

Literary Contributions. 

Illustrations. 


On account o£ Volume 92 

Advertising Farm Account Books 
Laboratory:— 

Salary and Petty Cash .... 
Other Scientific Departments:— 

Botanist’s Salary. 

Zoologist’s Salary. 

Consulting Engineer . 

Grant to Royal Veterinary college 
Grant to Research Institute, Reading . 

Medal for Proficiency In Cattle Pathology . 
National Diploma in Agriculture :— 
Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners. 
Travelling Expenses of Officials, etc. . 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners, Officials, etc. . 
Printing, Stationery, Diplomas and Postage. 

Hire of Premises. 

Salary for Assistant ..... 


Less Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers . 

Less amount paid by Highland and Agricultural Society 

National Diploma in Dairying:— 

Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners, . . . 

Hotel and Travailing Expenses. 

Printing, Diplomas, Postage, and allowance for assistant 
Hire ofPremlses and balance of Expenses re 1930 Exam 
(For Entry Fees, Sales of Exam. Papers etc., see contra.) 

Extra Expenditure :— 

Grant to Research Fund .... 

Grant re World's Agricultural Tractor Trials . 

Library: Binding and Purchase of Books . 

Additions, Alterations, Painting and Repairs to house 
Cleaning and Painting Council Chamber 

Repairs to Furniture. 

Certificates and Medals for Long Service 
Printina *’ Occasional Notes ”... 

Dinner to Secretaries of Breed Societies 
Donation to Young Farmers’ Clubs 
Grant to LeatherseUers’ Co., re Warble Fly investigation 
Grant to Butter Marking Order Committee . 

Amount set aside towards Lobs on Shows 
Total of Ordinary Payments . 

Argentine Rural Society (recoverable) . 

Payments to WUlesden Urban District Council 
Transfer to Deposit Account 
Purchase of S| per cent. Conversion Stock 
Additions to Show Plant .... 

Show Account: for Postage^nd^Printing 
Rent, 12, Hanover Square (less amount received) . 

Grant to Cambridge University re Rockefeller Foundation 

Cash at Bankers and in Hand, December 31, 1931 

Reserve Fund Account. 

Current Account ....... 

Petty Cash in Hand and at Bank . . . 


£ a. 

d. 

4,288 8 10 

310 7 

0 

255 19 

6 

1,005 13 

o 

408 S 

5 

177 15 11 

195 16 

3 

950 18 10 

273 14 11 

143 11 

0 

11 13 

8 

1,384 18 

5 

4 14 

6 

250 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

400 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

2 14 

6 

303 15 

9 

65 7 

3 

106 14 10 

70 13 

1 

7 7 

0 

75 0 

0 

628 17 11 

501 18 

0 

126 19 11 

63 12 

3 

132 17 

6 

74 13 10 

61 16 

0 

. 31 1 

1 

1,689 5 

5 

28 15 

6 

567 6 10 

47 10 

0 

132 13 

6 

98 5 

0 

15 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

50 0 

0 


£ s. d. £ i, d. 


6,642 9 1 


S9 12 11 
9 12 6 


63 7 8 


800 S 5 


2,723 16 3 
3,500 0 0 


52 14 S 
200 3 2 
2,096 14 3 

190 0 0 
83 7 0 
19 4 4 


1^996 13 8 


18 7 4 


r 2,720 10 0 


299 15 0 
1,978 12 1 
154 8 8 


2,482 is 2 


jaygrrg 


3 Frederick’s Place, 

Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

11th February, 1932. 


Examined, audited and found correct. 

Price, Waterhouse <fc Co„ ,, 1 
Chattered Accountant*, 
Accountant* At Auditors, 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Balance Sheet, 


Figures 
for 1930. 
£ 

2.400 

135 

2.535 


152.131 

3,500 


£ s. d. 


476 


171,234 


To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

Sundry accounts owing ..... 
Subscriptions received in 1931 but belonging to 1932 


To CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND 
As at December 31, 1930 
Show Fund— 

Contribution from Ordinary account , 
Less Deficit on Warwick Show 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 


1,253 6 6 
147 15 0 


171,234 S 0 


. 3,500 0 0 
. 3,290 14 3 


(Surplus) 




203 5 

9 

6,358 





610 

Life Compositions received in 1931 . 



296 0 

0 

104 

Donations towards the Society's Funds . 



151 4 

C 

i57 

Subscriptions for 1931 received in 1930 . 

Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 



135 3 

0 

869 

year 1931. 



1,652 13 11 

160,329 




173,672 15 

s 

(Add) 

12,722 

Less: Depreciation in market values of Investments 



14,971 0 

6 

172,951 




158,701 6 

2 

Less; Balance of Grant to Cambridge University 




982 

re Rockefeller Foundation .... 



IS 7 

4 

171,969 




158,682 18 10 

Lets Adjustment in respect of outstanding Assets and 



98 18 


259 

Liabilities. 



6 

X7l,?K> 

DEPRECIATION written off, viz. :— 



158,584 0 

4 

13 ■ 

Fixtures. 

10 13 

0 



26 

Furniture. 

23 17 

6 



338 

Show Plant. 

312 14 

7 



100 

Lease of 16 Bedford Square . 

100 0 

0 

447 5 

7 


2,401 1 6 


- 158,138 14 9 


Note— There are commitments in respect of Con¬ 
tracts entered into In connection with the 
forthcoming Show. 


8 * 73.769 


1160,587 18 3 


T. B. Turner, 
Secretary. 

38fA February, 1932. 





SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

Dkcembee 31, 1931. 


Fissures 

for 1930. 
£ 

126,393 

708 

2,639 

2,535 

6,136 

15,754 

5,300 

159515 


3,127 

1,680 

5io 

93 


3 

2,597 
3»7oo 
_159 

6,459 
__95 

6,364 

£ 17 1,769 


By RESERVE FUND— £ *. d. 

154,6091. 4$. lid. Conversion Loan per cent. (1961) @ 731* . 114,024 6 5 

5002. War Savings Certificates*. 733 0 8 

3,9092.16s. Local Loans 3 per cent. (1912) @ 61* . . . 2,8S4 19 7 

2,8402. 13s. 6d. Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock 

(1941) @ 83*. 2,357 15 3 

6,5282. is. 6(2. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) @ S2£* 5,385 13 3 


XVII 

Cn 

£ s. d. 


15,2942.13s. 2d. War Loan 6 per cent. (1929-1947) @96* 
5,0002. Conversion Loan 5 per cent. (1944-1964) @ 991*. 

* Market value at December 31,1931. 


By LEASE OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE 
Less Amount written off in 1931 . 

By FIXTURES, FITTINGS, etc.— 

As at December 31,1930 

Less Depreciation at 7 J per cent. . 


14,682 17 
4,975 0 


By FURNITURE— 

As at December 31,1930 
Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


Added during year 


By PICTURES (5002.) and BOOKS (1,0002.). 

By SHOW PLANT— 

As at December 31,1030 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. . 


600 0 0 
100 0 0 


142 6 6 
10 13 6 


238 14 4 
23 17 6 


214 16 10 
83 7 0 


Added during year. 


By SUNDRY DEBTORS 


By RATES PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME TAX RECOVER¬ 
ABLE . 

By CASH AX BANKERS AND is HAND- 
ORDINARY ACCOUNT— 


Reserve Fund Account . 

Current Account .... 
Deposit Account, , 

Petty Cash in Hand and at Bank 

Less SHOW ACCOUNT—Overdrawn 


-144,543 18 7 


By EXPENDITURE (less amounts received) ON SOUTHAMPTON 
SHOW. 


500 0 0 


131 13 0 


298 3 10 


1,500 0 0 


3,127 5 10 
312 14 7 

2,814 11 3 
190 0 0 


3,004 11 3 

1,602 6 0 , 

474 8 7 

71 18 11 


299 15 0 
1,978 12 1 
6,000 0 0 
154 8 8 

8,432 15 0 
21 19 8 


- 8,410 16 1 

A' 




3 Frederick's Plage, 

Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


Examined, audited and found correct, - ^' 

Price, Waterhouse & \ 
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Monthly Council , February 4, 1931. 

(Copies of the fall Report of any of the Council Meetings held during the year 
1931 may he obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.l.) 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


fOMnutes of tbe Council. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The President : My Lords and Gentlemen, it is my duty, and a very 
sad one, before commencing the proceedings of the Council at this my 
first meeting as President of the Society, to announce to you the death 
of the Hon. Cecil Parker, which occurred at his home at Corsham, on 
January 12, and also the death of Mr. Percy Mortimer, one of the members 
of the Council representing Cheshire. 

We all knew Mr. Parker well. During his long and useful life he had 
given his ability and services ungrudgingly to the cause of Agriculture. 
Perhaps one of the finest monuments to his memory is the Eaton Estate 
in Cheshire,where he was agent to the Duke of Westminster for so many 
years. During his agency the estate was developed on model lines, and 
there are here to-day two, if not three, of Mr. Parker’s old pupils, who 
can vouch for his energy, business acumen and profound knowledge. 

Apart from this, Mr. Parker gave unstintingly of his services to this 
Society. He was elected a member as long ago as the year 1876. Ho 
came on the Council in 1881, was elected a Vice-President in 1900, and 
a Trustee in 1915. 

In the year 1918 he received the highest honour it is in the power 
of the Council to confer, namely, the Presidency of this Society. Although 
no show was held in that year, on account of the Great War, it does not 
mean that Mr. Parker was merely a figure-head. He interested himself 
in the great activities then carried out by the Society in the War Emergency 
Committee and the Relief of Allies Committee. 

I think that Mr. Parker occupied almost all the offices open to a member 
of the Council in connection with the Royal Show. Prom 1883 to 1885 
he was Steward of Implements; in 1885 and again in 1889 and 1891 
he was Steward of the Dairy; and from 1893, when the Royal Show was 
held near to his home at Chester, until 1898, he was Honorary Director 
of the Show. Even after relinquishing that office he was always only too 
willing to assist the Society in every possible way, and again acted as 
Steward of Stock at the show of 1903. 

Upon his retirement from the Honorary Directorship he was presented 
with a piece of silver and an illuminated address as a mark of appreciation 
for the able manner in which he had carried out the onerous duties at 
the six shows in question, of which he was Honorary Director. 

He served on most of the committees of the Society, and had been 
chairman of the General Show Committee, the Veterinary Committee 
and the Selection and General Purposes Committee, 

So highly was he regarded by the members of the Council that he was 
appointed chairman of the Special Show Committee which reported to 
the Society in the year 1900 on the question of future Royal Shows. 
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His activities did not stop merely at the work of the show and the 
a dminis tration of the Society’s work through its Council and its various 
Standing Committees, but he wrote articles for the Journal in the years 
1893 and 1897, one, on the milk yields of two Cheshire herds, having a 
particular value at that time. 

Mr. Parker, who was so well known and respected by us all, can safely 
be called one of the “ old stalwarts ” of the Society, who stood by the 
Council and guided their deliberations with a kind, but sometimes firm, 
hand. He lived, to the ripe old age of 85, a very full and useful life, and 
whilst we regret his passing, we can, at the same time, be thankful that 
the Society has had the services of one who so faithfully assisted to uphold 
its characteristics and its dignity. 

Mr. Mortimer, although having only been elected to the Council in 
1928, had always evinced a great interest in the affairs of the Society. 
He helped in a very practical manner the shows of the Society, at Chester 
in 1925, and at Manchester last year. 

I could not attend Mr. Parker’s funeral myself, but Sir Archibald 
Weigall and Mr. Turner attended, representing the Society. I am sure 
that you will wish me to send to Mrs. Parker and to Mrs. Mortimer a 
sincere expression of our sympathy with them. I will ask you to stand 
in your places for one moment. 

Thirty-six new members were elected. 

Mr. D amfeer- W hetham, in presenting the Journal and Education 
Committee’s Report, wished to say a word on the appointment of a new 
Editor of the Journal of the Society. The Sub-Committee considered the 
names of those who had applied, and also other names which occurred 
to them, and out of the number selected two to put before the Journal 
Committee. The Committee decided to recommend the name of Pro¬ 
fessor J. A. Scott Watson, of Oxford, an .eminent agriculturist known 
to a good many members of the Society. He understood that yesterday 
afternoon, after the meeting of the Committee, Lord Cornwallis telegraphed 
to the Professor, and he (Mr. Dampier-Whetham) was able to say that 
an answer had been received that morning making it clear that if the 
recommendation of the Committee was approved Professor Scott Watson 
would aecept the offer. He thought that the Council were to be 
congratulated on the fact that one of such position, ability and achieve¬ 
ment was willing to accept the position of Editor of the Society’s 
Journal. 

Mr. Dampier-Whetham, in the absence of Mr. Fred Smith, moved 
the adoption of the Chemical Committee’s Report. He was sure that 
the members would all be sorry to know that Dr. Voelcker was ill, and 
would hope that he would soon be well and able to attend the meetings. 

The President : I am sure that we all echo that wish. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir Merrtx Burrell, in presenting the Veterinary Committee’s 
Report, said that he was glad to be able to tell the Council that the work 
of the Warble Fly Committee, of which he and Mr. Cecil Warburton were 
members, as representatives of the Society, had advanced most success¬ 
fully and that really effective means had been found whereby the warble 
grub in the backs of cattle could be destroyed. That was not only a 
matter of very great importance to the leather trade, but was really a 
great benefit to the agricultural community. He believed the animals 
never thrived so well when their backs were infested. Since the Com¬ 
mittee started its work the leather trade had begun to classify hides accord¬ 
ing to the number of blemishes in them caused by the grub, and naturally 
that was having an effect upon the prices that they were prepared to 
pay the butcher for the hides. As a matter of fact, butchers were begin¬ 
ning to get into the habit of running their hands along the backs of cattle 
before buying them, to see whether they were affected by the grub. It 
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was often said that the farmer could not see any direct benefit for himself 
through the work that was being done, but he thought that the Council 
would agree that there was a direct benefit to the agriculturist. In any 
case, it was time that the great loss of a million a year to the leather 
trade should be stopped. 

There was one difficulty in connection with the eradication of the fly, 
if it ever could be entirely eradicated from this country. It would be 
difficult to prevent re-infection by cattle from Ireland, having regard 
to the very large number of store cattle imported every year. He was 
very glad to say that Ireland was taking a hand. In that country they 
were usually very progressive, and very often more progressive than we 
in this country were. He therefore hoped that the difficulty with regard 
to imported store cattle would be overcome. 

He was very pleased to know that the Council had agreed to the 
Society subscribing £100 towards the work that was being done. 

He had a much more important matter to bring before the Council. 
As members had heard from the report, the Committee yesterday dis¬ 
cussed at length the Spahlinger preventive treatment for bovine tuber¬ 
culosis. It was finally decided that as the work that Mr. Spahlinger had 
been doing in Norfolk, helped by Major Buxton and his friends, was 
proving so hopeful, the Society was justified in asking the Royal Veter¬ 
inary College to investigate the matter and report to the Society as to 
what could and should be done. Some of those present yesterday, and 
also to-day, including himself. Lord Daresbury and Sir Archibald Weigall, 
were placed in a difficult position with regard to what was proposed, 
as they happened to be Governors of the Royal Veterinary College as 
well as members of the Council of the “ Royal,” and therefore were appeal¬ 
ing to themselves. That did not make the position easy for them, at 
any rate, for himself as Chairman of the Royal Veterinary College, and, 
what was more important, of the Pathological Research Institute attached 
to the College, that being the department that would have to deal with 
the matter. In these circumstances it was rather hard to know how to 
act. He had been thinking the matter over very carefully since yesterday, 
and the more he thought about it the greater the problem seemed to 
be. The question was one of world-wide interest. If Mr. Spahlinger 
had indeed found a preventive for tuberculosis it was one of the biggest, 
if not the biggest, things that had been done in that kind of work in the 
lifetime of anybody. If the Society said that he had been successful, 
or said that he had not been successful, it would be taking on its shoulders 
an enormous responsibility. Such a responsibility could not be under¬ 
taken without a most careful and most thorough investigation. He was 
quite sure that in order to investigate the problem thoroughly years of work 
would have to be spent upon it. It was not only a matter of finding 
out whether animals could be immunised by the treatment from infection 
for a short period; investigation would have to be conducted to see 
whether, as in the case of small-pox, re-inoculation was required from 
time to time to keep the animals safe during the whole of their lives. 
That would involve a great deal of laboratory work, and not only that, 
but, naturally, work on a farm scale. During all the time the work must 
be very carefully supervised, and a very careful note must be taken of 
everything that happened. Of course, that would all cost money. He 
thought that the work was so important that the money required would 
no doubt be forthcoming. Those who were in control of charitable 
funds might be quite sure that the expenditure of the money was war¬ 
ranted. He thought that the success in Norfolk lately of the Spahlinger 
system warranted farther investigation, but he would point out to the 
Council that if they undertook the work they would be undertaking a 
big thing. He would throw out a suggestion which he would like to 
hear discussed* Probably the best way of dealing with the matter was 
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for the Council that morning to appoint a small ad hoc committee to act 
in conjunction with the committee which controlled and guided the 
Pathological Research Institute at Camden Town. 

The President asked Sir Merrik whether he was moving an amend¬ 
ment to his own Committee’s resolution. 

Sir Merrik Burrell replied that he was making a suggestion with 
regard to procedure. He was sorry if he was out of order, and would 
do whatever the Council liked. The question had come rather suddenly 
out of the blue yesterday, and he had not had time to think out the best 
way of dealing with it. 

"The President : If the Council passed the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, perhaps between the present meeting and the next there would 
be time to work out the details, and then a report could be made to the 
Council. They could hardly be worked out to-day. 

Sir Merrik Burrell stated that there was a reason for not delaying 
too long, and that he had been just about to give it. The Government- 
had within the last day or two started to form an Agricultural Research 
Council on the same lines as the Medical Research Council. The task of 
that Council would be to overlook the whole of the research work of 
the country connected with agricultural matters, and therefore the question 
of the Spahlinger system would come under its purview. He did not 
know how soon the Agricultural Research Council would meet to decide 
what it would support and what it would not support. 

The President suggested that Sir Merrik, having first moved the 
adoption of the Report, should afterwards move, as an emergency resolu¬ 
tion, the appointment of a small ad hoc Committee to work with the 
Royal Veterinary College if the College would agree. He thought that 
that was the best way of dealing with the matter. 

Sir Merrik Burrell agreed. 

Sir Archibald Weioall said he did not want to inflict on the Council 
all the discussion that occurred in Committee yesterday, for which he 
was to a certain extent responsible. As he understood it, the question 
before the Council now was whether or not the unanimous recommendation 
of the Veterinary Committee, arrived at after a discussion lasting an 
hour, was to be accepted by the Council. He did not wish to see the 
Council tying itself up in knots as to details. 

With regard to the general principle, although he agreed that the 
question was a very important and extremely serious one, words had been 
used by speakers with which he, as Treasurer of the Veterinary College, 
did not in the least agree. The position with regard to the Spahlinger 
system was that work had been going on for twelve years, and he had 
watched it during the whole of that time. As long as ten years ago he 
sent a man to Geneva who spent two years there watching the work 
that was going on, and he himself had followed it from the first. The 
Veterinary Committee of the Society, having heard of the results, said 
that the matter was, at any rate, big enough for them to consider whether 
or not it was worth while to carry out a demonstration under their Chief 
Veterinary Adviser and under the Royal Veterinary College. He thought 
that they would be on safe ground. All that the Veterinary Committee 
said was that there was reason to believe, and to be confident in the 
belief, that at last, after a vast amount of time, trouble and expense in 
examination and research, a real preventative had. been found. He 
noted that the resolution said “experimentation.” That was a word 
which he had never heard before. He thought that the point was some¬ 
thing more in the nature of a demonstration. There had already been 
experimentation under Major Buxton in the Norfolk experiments, and 
the stage had now been reached of demonstration under the eyes of 
veterinary experts and of the premier Agricultural Society of England 
in the interests of the whole of the stockbreeders in this and other countries. 
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Ho saw no obstacle in the way. All that had to be done was to decide 
the minimum number of calves that their own veterinary experts thought 
would really be sufficient for a demonstration. As to the number, it 
was thought that something between fifty and a hundred would be 
required. He had asked Mr. Spahlinger that morning whether vaccine 
for a hundred calves would be available at once, and the reply was that 
there would be no difficulty in supplying it. Therefore all they had 
to do under the terms of the resolution was to instruct their Chief 
Veterinary Officer to make the necessary arrangements for vaccinating 
the calves. 

He strongly appealed to the Council to pass the resolution unanimously. 
He thought that details were matters which could easily be dealt with by 
any small sub-committee that was appointed. 

Mr. Adeane said that the Council was not in a position to give orders 
to the Royal Veterinary College. It could only refer the matter to the 
College for the College to go into it, and express the wish of the Council 
that it should do so. He thought that the Council should await the reply 
and then at another meeting the details could be discussed. If they 
gave orders to the Veterinary College, naturally the College would say 
that the Society must pay, but the Society could not possibly accept 
such a responsibility. 

The President stated that the Report of the Committee said that 
a long discussion had taken place on the subject of the Spahlinger system, 
and the Committee had decided to recommend that the Royal Veterinary 
College should be asked to investigate the system and report to the Society 
with regard to it and as to the question of further experimentation. 
That was very simple. Unless anybody else wished to speak he would 
put the motion at once. 

The President asked Sir Merrik Burrell if he wished to propose 
anything. Would it not be as well to see the Royal Veterinary College 
on the subject and bring the matter up at the next meeting of the Council ? 

Sir Merrik Burrell said that there was very much that he disagreed 
with in what had been said. He did not think that they had begun 
to see into the depths of the problem at all. 

The President pointed out that as the resolution had been carried 
the question could not be discussed further to-day. 

Sir Merrik Burrell said that if a report could be obtained with 
regard to what had been done in Norfolk from the two veterinary surgeons 
who controlled the work, then an idea could be arrived at as to what 
must be done and how long the work involved would take, and, further, 
some idea could be formed as to the financial position. Then the Council 
could make up its mind. 

The President thought that a good deal was being made of a matter 
that could easily be settled. It was up to the Royal Veterinary College 
when asked to investigate to say, “ Yes, we will,” or “ No, we will not.” 
If the answer was “ Yes,” then they could ask for a small committee of 
the Society to meet them. 

Lord Hastings, speaking as the mover of the resolution in the Com¬ 
mittee, entirely agreed with what the President had said. He wanted 
to avoid committing the Society to a large expenditure at the present 
moment, and at the same time he desired the subject to be referred to 
the Royal Veterinary College. It was a matter of immense importance, 
and it was urgently necessary that the Society should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the position. If it was found that the College desired 
to meet a small committee of the Society, possibly the Society’s Veterinary 
Committee could appoint such a committee without further reference 
to the Council, 

The President was sure that the suggestion would be received most 
sympathetically; 
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The President welcomed as new members of Council, Major Jervoise 
and Mr. E. E. Barclay. He was delighted to see them, and hoped that 
they would do lots of good work for the Society. 

Sir Archibald Weigall asked whether lie would be in order in sug¬ 
gesting that a cable should be sent to the Governor-General of New 
Zealand, who was a late member of the Council, expressing the sympathy 
of the Society with the sufferers through the earthquake. This was the 
first meeting of the Council since the tragedy, in winch an almost purely 
agricultural population had been involved. 

The President suggested that the question be brought up under 
“ Any Other Business.” 

Sir Archibald Weigaxl agreed to defer his remarks accordingly. 

Mr. William Burkitt stated that he was willing to accept the nomina¬ 
tion to act on the Royal Empire Society’s Dairy Council, but he would 
ask that in ease he could not make the long journey from the North as 
often as necessary he should have as deputy the Secretary or some other 
gentleman. 

The President said he was sure the Council would agree to the request 
of Mr. Burkitt that the Secretary should act as his deputy. 

Mr. Burkitt, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Dairy 
and Produce Committee, said that perhaps Sir Archibald Weigall could 
give a hint as to how the expenses of the Butter Marking Committee were 
to be borne. The question was exercising the mind of Mr. Adeane. As 
Sir Archibald was the Society’s representative, he might be able to furnish 
some information. 

Sir Archibald Weigall replied that to-day would be the last sitting 
of the Standing Committee, and he hoped that the result of its delibera¬ 
tions would be received within the next few days. As to finance, he 
had asked Mr. Page Thornton, the Secretary, to let Mr. Turner have, 
when the whole of the business of the Standing Committee was com¬ 
pleted, a full account of the expenses, who had contributed, and the 
amounts contributed. As soon as that information came to hand they 
would be in a position to approach Mr. Adeane, and he could only be 
earnest in the prayer and confident in the hope that he would be found 
in a mollified mood. (Laughter.) 

In presenting the Research Committee’s Report, Sir Merrtk Burrell 
called attention to the fact that the Co mmit tee this year recommended 
that ts Stubble Cleaning: Its Influence on Weed Seeds,” submitted by 
W. A, Jones, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and (t English Wheat Varieties,” 
by P. S. Hudson, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, should each 
be awarded the Society’s silver medal and £10. This year the standard 
of the essays was extraordinarily high, and the two best could not be 
separated one from the other. Once or twice during recent years 
had been withheld altogether, but this year the Co mmi ttee ventured to 
ask the Council to grant two. 

He wished to thank Sir John Russell and Mr. Burkitt for the trouble 
tlwy had taken in going through the essays and arriving at co nclusion s 
with regard to them. It was a big task, and it was extremely hfrid of 
them to do it on behalf of the Council. 

Lord Hastings thought that it would be a pity if the remarkably 
successful results of the inoculation of lucerne carried out. the 

segis of the Research Committee did not receive its due meed of notice. 
After a vast amount of scientific work on the subject it had been possible 
a year ago to permit Messrs. Allen & Hanburys to produce, under the 
licence of the Society, cultures that it was hoped would overcome 
very great difficulties that had been encountered hitherto. There was 
a year of experience behind, and he was sure that the Council, and par¬ 
ticularly members of the Research Committee, would be gratified to realise 
that m one year growers had been able to establish 4,000 acres of successful 
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lucerne crop as the result of scientific research work. The Research 
Committee had evinced the greatest interest in the matter, and had 
financed the experiments out of the resources of the Society. 

The President, with reference to the remarks and suggestions made 
at the last Annual General Meeting, stated that the remarks of Mr. Tom 
Thomson had already been considered by the Veterinary Committee, and 
the remarks of Mr. L. C. Tipper had been dealt with in the Report of the 
Committee of Selection and General Purposes. 

The President said that Sir Archibald Weigall had made a suggestion 
in connection with the earthquake in New Zealand. He could imagine 
no one more able to move a resolution of sympathy than Sir Archibald, 
who had himself been a Governor of South Australia. 

Sir Archibald Weigall moved that a cablegram be sent to Lord 
Bledisloe, the Governor-General of New Zealand, expressing the deepest 
concern of the Council on hearing of the terrible tragedy that had fallen 
on that country, and their sympathy with the agriculturists and other 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Burkitt seconded the motion. 

The President was sure that the Council would agree with the proposi¬ 
tion. The Governor of New Zealand was well known to all present. He 
was sure that the Governor would appreciate the message of sympathy 
from his old fellow-members which Sir Archibald Weigall had proposed 
should be sent and Mr. Burkitt had seconded. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

On a motion from the Chair, the Seal of the Society was ordered to 
be affixed to an Indemnity to the Society’s bankers in respect of their 
cheques, which also included a receipt in place of the usual endorsement. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The Secretary reported that a cablegram had been received from the 
Governor-General of New Zealand as follows : “ Deeply appreciate kind 
message sympathy.—Governor-General.” 

A letter had also been received from Mrs. Parker: ** Dear Mr. Turner, 
I would ask you to convey to the President and Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England my gratitude for their remarks at the 
service which Mr. Parker was able to give to the Society as long as health 
lasted, and in whose interests he took the greatest concern. I would ask 
the president and Council to accept my thanks for their kind message 
of sympathy,” 

The following had been received from Mrs. Mortimer: M Mrs. Mortimer 
wishes to express the deepest appreciation of the kindness and sympathy 
she has received in her great trouble.” 

The following were elected as Governors: Victor Emanuel, Rocking¬ 
ham Castle, Market Harborough; Mrs. Victor Emanuel, Rockingham 
Castle, Market Harborough; H. T. Mills, Langton Hall, Market Har¬ 
borough ; Col. Sir Harold Wernher, K.C.V.O., Someries House, Regents 
Park, London, N.W.l; and 31 new members were elected. 

Lord Cornwallis, in presenting the Report of the Journal and 
Education Committee, said that 0 any members of the Council had 
in mind any subject upon which they thought an interesting article for 
the forthcoming Journal could be written, the Committee would be very 
grateful for suggestions. 

Sir Mebrxk Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Veterinary 
Committee’s report, said that he did not think he could, add anything 
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useful to what the Secretary had read out in connection with the Spahlinger 
Tubercular Vaccine. If, however, any member had any questions to 
ask, he would be pleased to answer them. 

The report which Professor Hobday had given on the present position 
of the notifiable diseases was very satisfactory. It only showed that if 
the veterinarians of the country were allowed to really get up against 
the diseases they could do material good. He was afraid that the same 
could not be said about the diseases which were not notifiable. This 
only showed the great importance to the country as a whole, and the 
agricultural community especially, of having proper veterinary surgeons. 
He said that the slight hope that he had once foreshadowed with regard 
to financial assistance for the rebuilding of the Royal Veterinary College 
in a certain direction had not been fulfilled. The Trustees of the Pilgrim 
Trust had been asked whether they would consider helping, but, after 
very careful consideration, the Trustees had written to say that they 
were unable to do so. That made the position as it was before, which 
was very serious indeed. The Governors had collected somewhere about 
£33,000 towards the £100,000 that it was necessary to collect to get the 
£150,000 from the Government. The Governors were continuing to try 
to collect money. Sir Merrik said that one of the things which struck 
him particularly during the last tlnee or four weeks in his efforts in that 
direction was the number of people who seemed to be quite unaware 
that the Royal Veterinary College was in any need at all; they had always 
been supplied with a sufficient number of veterinary surgeons, and they 
never worried themselves as to where they came from. He was quite 
sure that there were thousands of people in the country who were only 
just waking up to the fact that there was this great national need. He 
was not quite in complete despair that the College could be saved. He 
asked the members present to ask themselves whether they had each 
individually done all they could in getting other people to do what they 
could, because he was perfectly sure it was only in that way that they 
were going to be able to fend off what would not only be a national disaster, 
but a national disgrace. He said if one could only get into personal 
contact with people and put the case to them it was quite extraordinary 
the response that one got. 

The President, moving, in the absence of Lord Daresbury, the 
adoption of the report of the Selection and General Purposes Com¬ 
mittee, said he would like from the chair to welcome the new member 
from Devonshire, Mr. J. F. Shelley. 

The Report of the Dairy and Produce Committee having been 
presented, Sir Douglas Newton stated that he noticed no mention was 
made in the report of the position in regard to the Butter Marking Order. 

The President replied that the reason no mention was made was 
because Mr. Burkitt, the Chairman of the Committee, was not present 
at the meeting on the previous day, and therefore it was left over until 
next time. 

Sir Douglas Newton said he thought this was a matter of very great 
importance to the agricultural community, and it might interest the 
Society to know what had been going on as far as he could ascertain tie 
situation. The Butter Marking Committee* he understood, had held 
eleven sittings, and they had published evidence of some 300,000 to 
400,000 words. He said it was very interesting, but some of the state¬ 
ments which had been made by those who were opposed to the Order 
seemed to him in some cases to be very extravagant and very unfair, 
because they appeared to have gone out of their way to discredit the 
British dairy farmer. It had been stated that the butter which the 
British dairy farmer made was so bad that it could only be used for 
blending purposes. It had been stated that it was hopeless to try to 
organise the British farmer; he did not want to be organised, and it was 
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impossible i o organise him. It had been stated that the British farmer 
did not want this Order, but they well knew the facts were that the 
farmer would not bo happy till he got it. He said it was x>ointed out thai 
administration was going to be very difficult, and he thought one could 
admit that. It might be impossible to produce a net of such a fine mesh 
that no fish would go through, but, on the other hand, there was no 
doubt that if an order was given they would see that they would take 
a hand in the matter as an organised body, or, at any rate, that reason¬ 
able steps were taken to prevent the Order not being given effect to. 
He said there was another interesting point arising out of this Order, 
and that was that the Empire Dairy Council had sent out a questionnaire 
to the medical practitioners and those interested seeking evidence as 
to the value of butter in regard to health preservation, particularly of 
children, as a preventive of rickets and diseases of that kind. He under¬ 
stood that steps were being taken to canvass representatives of trade 
unions and other bodies by means of a direct canvass in certain areas 
as to how far there was a demand, and how far the consumers would be 
willing—the working-class consumers particularly—to give a preference 
to British dairy produce. He thought if a movement of that kind could 
be set on foot it would, no doubt, be followed up by a request to those 
people that they should give that preference. He said it might well 
be that it was the beginning of a movement which would yield a direct 
and a much-needed and rich harvest to the dairy producers of this country. 

The President said everyone must be grateful to Sir Douglas, and 
he hoped Mr. Burkitt would take up this matter with the Committee. 

In presenting the Research Committee’s Report, Sir Merrik Burrell 
referred to the experiments that were to be conducted in Hampshire. 
The Committee, he said, were setting experiments on foot there, hoping 
to interest the farmer of the south-eastern and south-western parts of 
England in the work of the Society. He then exhibited the fiea beetle 
trap referred to in the Committee’s report, and, after describing it, said 
it seemed to be effective. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the Horticultural 
Committee’s report, said they had been trying for some time to see if the 
Mower Show could not be opened a bit earlier on the first day, because 
people coming there at eleven o’clock felt a little annoyed if they could 
not get in before one o’clock. He now hoped that this would be possible, 
and that it would meet with the approval of some of the visitors who 
had been annoyed at not being able to get in before one o’clock. 

After some remarks by Mr. Borlase Matthews and Sir Douglas 
Newton on the Committee’s decision to award cash in lieu of medals, 
at the option of exhibitors, the Report was adopted. 

The President, in putting the Quarantine Station report before 
the meeting, said he thought the members ought to congratulate Sir 
Merrik Burrell on the way that the Station was going. (Hear, hear.) 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hazleriqg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The following were elected as Governors: Major Robert Leatham 
Barclay, C.B.E., Highara, Bury St. Edmunds; Sir Louis B. Baron, Bart., 
93, Park Street, Park Lane, W.l ,; Marquis Camden, Bayham Abbey, 
Lamberhurst, Kent* Viscount Hambleden, Greenlands, Henley-on- 
Thames; Earl of Jersey, Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon.; Sir Harry 
McGowan; K.B.E., Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, S.W.1; Mrs. 
Graham Rees-Mogg, Clifford Manor, near Stratford-on* Avon * Captain 
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Henry Abel Smith, Beaumanor, Loughborough; Earl Spencer, Althorp, 
Northampton, and 47 new members were admitted into the Society. 

In presenting the Chemical Committee’s Report Mr. Feed Smith 
said he was sure that the Council would wish to congratulate Dr. Voelcker 
on his recovery from his recent illness. (Hear, hear.) He was sure that 
everyone hoped that Dr. Voelcker had before him many years of work 
for the good of agriculture. 

Sir Merkeb: Burrell, in presenting the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, said he thought the Committee could congratulate itself on 
having been able to get Professor Buxton, Dr. Minett, and Professor 
Wooldridge to form a Committee to investigate Mr. Spahlinger’s system, 
and to carry out a test. Their thanks were due also to Professor Buxton 
for providing space which was available at Cambridge for the animals 
that would be required for the test. Yesterday the Committee approved 
the outlines of the test as being perfectly fair to Mr. Spahlinger and as 
one that in all probability would satisfy scientific opinion when carried 
out. It was estimated that the cost of the experiment would be some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of £500. The test would be only preliminary. 
If the system came successfully through this test probably a longer one 
would be necessary subsequently. The Society, of course, was shoulder¬ 
ing no responsibility for any further test, but only for the proposed pre¬ 
liminary test. It was considered that the work might be taken on by 
the Research Committee as part of its liabilities. The Chairman of the 
Finance Committee had agreed to advance the required money to the 
Research Committee, the latter Committee paying it back again during 
a period of years. £500 might seem a considerable sum to spend on a 
test. But considering the enormous importance of eradicating bovine 
tuberculosis, if it could be done, it was not a large amount. He felt 
sure that such a Society as the Royal could not stand aside in a matter 
of such importance. 

The other matter referred to in the Report was the question of a 
deputation waiting on the Minister of Agriculture regarding the standard¬ 
isation and control of veterinary biological products. Apparently any¬ 
one could sell anything to anybody else at present, and there was no 
guarantee that tuberculin, mallein, or any of those things were pure 
or of the required standard, and even that they did not contain dangerous 
and living bacilli which had no business to be present at all. Many of 
those products came from abroad, and it was said on the highest possible 
veterinary authority that there was a danger of the importation of danger¬ 
ous diseases into this country through biological products which were 
manufactured in foreign countries. The matter struck the Committee 
as of sufficient importance for the Minister of Agriculture to be asked 
to meet two members of the Council to discuss the subject with him. 

Major Clive Behrens, referring to the Spahlinger experiment, asked 
the Committee to consider whether it would not be as well for the calves 
to be under six months old. He thought it was proposed in the Report 
of the Committee that the calves should be six months old. For many 
years he had carried on experiments of a very similar nature to the “ Spah¬ 
linger ” with his own Shorthorn herd. It was what was known as the 
Nathan Raw treatment, and the difference really was that the Nathan 
Raw treatment was given with a vaccine of the dead microbe instead 
of the living microbe. He started the treatment twelve years ago, and 
since then had never had a case of tuberculosis in his herd. That was 
really a very great thing when it was remembered that he was getting 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of reactors amongst his animals when the treat¬ 
ment began. He wished to bring the matter before the Council because 
the treatment was started experimentally on the calves, which were 
given two doses, the first withm a week and the next within a month. 
If that were not done it was found that a certain number of calves were 
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liable to react to tuberculin up to the time when they were six mouths 
old. It was a well-known fact that, however bad its mother might be 
with tuberculosis, no calf was ever bom with the disease in it. It was 
liable, especially if suckled by its mother, as many cattle were, to develop 
tuberculosis within a very few days, certainly a very few weeks. Before 
going on with the experiment he would like to ask the Committee to 
consider whether the age of six months was altogether suitable. He 
would like to see the experiment tried at a much earlier'age. 

Sir Herbie: Burrell thought the answer was that the three experts 
who had drawn up the outlines of the test considered that six months 
was about the earliest age at which animals could be asked to undergo 
the test proposed. Of course, all the calves which would be used for the 
test would be tested with tuberculin first and proved to he free from 
tuberculosis. The animals must be clean to start with, and that precaution 
would be taken. 

Mr. John Evens, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Stock 
Prizes Committee, said that the alteration in the time of judging had 
received the unanimous support of the Committee. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Lt.-Col.E. W. 
Stanyporth said he thought that members of the Council would have 
heard with the same surprise as he had heard it ten days ago the announce¬ 
ment with regard to Mr. Owen. The wording of the statement was, 
of course, that Mr. Owen was suspended from his position at the Institute 
of Agricultural Engineering at Oxford. On first hearing of it he thought 
that the best plan would be to ask the Selection Committee, and through 
them the Council, to suspend Mr. Owen as the Society*s Consulting En¬ 
gineer until the question had been gone into and dealt with. The Selection 
Committee, which met yesterday, considered the matter, and recom¬ 
mended that the Council should suspend Mr. Owen from his position as 
Consulting Engineer pending the decision of the University authorities. 
It might be thought that it would be very difficult to carry on the im¬ 
portant work that was necessary about this time of year in connection 
with the new implements entered for silver medals in connection with 
the Warwick Show, but he wished to tell the Council that everything 
was going on as usual. The Acting Director, Professor Watson, had 
agreed to carry on as before. Mr. Wright, the deputy Director of the 
Institute, would make the required reports and carry out the tests. He 
wished it to go out from the Council that all the arrangements would 
be carried out on the same lines as in past years. 

The Report of the Selection and General Purposes Committee 
having been presented, the President congratulated Mr. Adeane on 
having secured eight new Governors on this occasion. He thought that 
he had done well himself last time in securing four. He hoped that 
someone would bring forward ten at the next meeting. 

He also wished to welcome to the Council Mr. Walter R. Burrell, who 
was present, and the Hon. Edward Greenall, who was not able to be 
present. He thought that Lord Daresbury and Sir Merrik Burrell ought 
also to be congratulated on having sons on the Council, He hardly liked 
to refer to them as “ chips of the old block ” because that sounded rather, 
disrespectful to Lord Daresbury and Sir Merrik, but he was sure that 
members all hoped that the sons would follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers in regard to the work of the Council. 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Dairy and Produce 
Committee, Mr. Btjrkitt said that the letters received from Mrs. Godfrey 
about sweet cream butter were certainly very striking, but the Committee 
was of opinion that when the fierce light of practice with science was 
thrown upon them by some outside body they might not be quite so 
striking as they appeared to be. The Committee was, therefore, asking 
the National Institute for Research in Dairying to look into the matter 
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in order that it should not be lost sight of if there was anything in 
it. 

The point about Cheddar cheese was a very difficult one. As tho 
Council was aware* agriculturists were very much indebted to New Zealand 
for the great expense that country had put itself to in connection with 
the Butter Marking Order, and the Committee were very apprehensive 
lest anything should be done to strike New Zealand on the other cheek, 
as it were, by refusing the claim of that country to have its cheese de¬ 
scribed as et Cheddar.” Members would know that a very great amount 
of cheese made in Scotland was justly described as Cheddar and, as often 
as not, beat English Cheddar when it came into competition with it. 
The Committee thought that this New Zealand cheese should not be 
described as being more than of a Cheddar type or as New Zealand Cheddar, 
and that it certainly ought not to be described by the word Cheddar 
alone. Apparently, some claim was made that the cheese was not true 
Cheddar in its manufacture. It was for that reason that Dr. Voelcker had 
volunteered, and the Committee had asked Mr. Alec Todd to give them 
information as to what they would consider true Cheddar of English 
manufacture to be. When that information came to hand the Committee 
would report further. It was a somewhat difficult question. 

With regard to the Butter Marking Order he would only say that 
patience was a virtue, and the Committee would virtuously await the 
publication of the Order. If the Order were published, as they certainly 
hoped it would be, the Committee would proceed a good deal further 
with the matter and would not allow it to drop. 

Lord Stkaceoe said, as the representative of Somerset on the Council, 
that he was not entirely satisfied by what the Chairman had said, and 
he hoped the Committee would go further into the matter. Owing to 
an urgent engagement he had not been able to be present at the Com¬ 
mittee meeting yesterday, otherwise he would have taken the matter 
up then. He hardly thought that Cheddar made in the Dominions could 
be compared with Cheddar made in the United Kingdom. If it were 
impossible to prevent this particular cheese being ealled Cheddar he 
would suggest that the Committee should do something to see that it 
should be called New Zealand Cheddar, which was its proper description. 

Mr. Bu hkztt assured Lord Strachie that that was the intention of the 
Committee when they had been advised on the matter. 

Moving the adoption of the Research Committee’s Report, in the 
absence of the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Meeeik Bcrbell was glad to be 
able to report that, thanks to the work carried out by Lord Radnor, 
Mr. Troup and Sir John Russell, the Research Committee had found it 
possible to institute research into some problems of considerable local 
importance in Hampshire which would be closely connected with the 
Royal Show in 1932. He hoped that the fact that the experiments were 
being carried out in that neighbourhood would prove to the farming 
community in the South-East of England that the Royal was looking 
after their interests in more ways than one. If any member of the Council 
was in doubt as to the exact position regarding the supply of electricity 
in rural areas and would ask the Secretary for a copy of Mr. Borlasc 
Matthews’s memorandum, which he had kindly presented to the Com¬ 
mittee yesterday, he would get a good deal of information on the question. 

Sir Mebrik Btjb&ell, in presenting the Quarantine Station Com¬ 
mittee’s Report, said that one more year had passed satisfactorily in the 
r unnin g of the Station. Last month the President had been kind enough 
to give him a word of praise for the running of the Station. While thank¬ 
ing the President for that word of praise, it would not be fair if he allowed 
it to pass without saying that about I per cent, of the credit was due 
to himself and the other 99 per cent, was entirely due to the staff who 
ran the Station. Were it not for the excellent work put in by Mr. Turner 
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and Mr. Lee at the office, and Ritchie and the men who worked with 
him at the East India Docks, nothing that he (the speaker) could do 
would be of the slightest avail. Those men had run the Station with 
the greatest loyalty and accord in the past three years, and it was entirely 
due to them, not to himself, that it was run so well. He regretted that 
the net cost was up this year in comparison with last year. This was 
due to a falling-off of 100 in the total number of arnraala going through 
the Quarantine Station. Therefore, the overhead cost was up. That 
was not the fault of those at this end. It was the misfortune of agricul¬ 
turists all over the world, especially in Australia, to be so short of funds 
that they could not afford to come to this country and buy pedigree 
stock. It would be noticed that the report said that the Empire Market¬ 
ing Board grant amounted to £3,250 per annum. It was extremely satis¬ 
factory that the Quarantine Station had been run for three years at 
about £100 more than the amount of the annual grant. Eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two animals had been put through the Station at a net cost 
of considerably under £2 per head to the Empire Marketing Board. He 
thought the Council would agree that if the Station could ensure the 
export of pedigree cattle to the Dominions at an annual insurance of 
under £2 per head to those who sent them, it would be a very cheap 
premium. 

Complaints had been received from Scotland that the Quarantine 
Station was not sufficiently large, and the Society was urged to extend it. 
He ought to say that the complaints were not borne out by the facts. 
Trouble occasionally arose when the free freight boats were going to 
South Africa. The Union Castle Line seemed not to be able to give 
any but rather short notice when those boats were going to sail. That 
occasionally caused difficulties with people who wished to export animals 
by those boats. It was not the fault of the Station, and the enlarging 
of the Station, or rather the building of a new one (because it would 
be quite futile to enlarge the present Station and it would be necessary 
to have an entirely new unit), would not be justified, seeing that the 
present figures showed that the number of animals exported had fallen 
off by 20 per cent, in comparison with the figures for last year. 

Sir Archibald Weigall said that the Council would agree that the 
record of the Station obviously meant that Sir Merrik Burrell, as Chair¬ 
man, had been mainly responsible with Mr. Turner and those in the 
office. But he wanted to ask, if it were not too unusual, that the special 
thanks of the Council should be given to Ritchie. When the appointment 
had to be made he remembered being enormously impressed with the 
man’s individuality. They had had three years’ experience of Ritchie, 
who was one of those rare characters who dignified the whole of their 
work by a devotion which really became almost a religion and ensured 
to those concerned the enormous advantage of all that extra devotion 
that counted for so much in these days. If it was usual be would ask 
that the best thanks of the Council should be sent to Ritchie, because it 
was impossible to exaggerate the value of that man’s work in the carrying 
on of the Station. 

The President suggested that Sir Merrik Burrell, as Chairman of the 
Quarantine Station, should tell Ritchie that the Council desired to thank 
him very specially. He thought it would be better if it came from Sir 
Merrik as Chairman than if an actual resolution were carried by the 
Council. 

Sir Merres: Burrell replied that he would be delighted to do that. 


it 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 1931. 

Sul Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

Fifty-two new Members were admitted into the Society. 

In presenting the Botanical and Zoological (Forestry and 
Orchards) Committee’s Beport, Lord Hastings wished to draw the 
attention of the Council to the extremely unsatisfactory number of entries 
received for the Plantation competition. As members knew, the Society 
offered silver and gold medals for the plantations, and in the past many 
of the competitions had been highly satisfactory, and many entries had 
been received. Last year, owing to a very heavy gale in the South- 
West country, which occurred in the previous winter, the entries were 
somewhat reduced. It had been hoped that this year, having regard to 
the fact that the county of Shropshire was well known for its timber, 
there would be many more entries. The Committee had decided to 
extend the date for entries to May 30th, that being the latest possible 
date owing to the necessity of getting the itinerary arranged. He very 
much hoped that members of the Council from the important counties 
of Shropshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire who found it 
possible to interest landowners in possession of woodlands would take 
the opportunity of doing so. It was a thousand pities that the competi¬ 
tions should not be well filled. As had been stated, there were only 
twelve entries, and that was a very poor number to receive in so many 
classes. If members of the Council could help in the matter the Committee 
would be very grateful. 

Mr. John Evens, moving the adoption of the Stock Prizes Com¬ 
mittee’s Beport, said there was a rather important matter to which he 
wished to refer. The Council would remember that at the last meeting 
it was agreed that the judging of cattle, sheep and pigs at the Warwick 
Show should commence at ten o’clock in the morning instead of at nine, 
with certain exceptions at the discretion of the Honorary Director. On 
the advice of the Honorary Director, whose absence to-day he was sure 
they all regretted, and for whom they wished a speedy recovery, the 
Committee recommended that the judging of the following classes should 
commence at nine o’clock instead of ten: Cattle, Dairy Shorthorns, 
British Friesians; Pigs, Large White, Middle White and Large Black; 
the judging of other classes to commence at ten o’clock. 

The President : I am sure you will all agree that we should express 
our regret that Mr. Boland Burke is not able to be present to-day, and 
also should express the hope that he will soon be quite well. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir Douglas Newton suggested that the Sub-Committee appointed 
to prepare the schedule of prizes for the Southampton Show should be 
requested to consider the desirability of incorporating in the Schedule 
for the Show for next year some prizes (a new class) for pigs, based on 
some pig-recording scheme. He thought that that might be done with 
advantage. He would suggest that the Sub-Committee should get into 
touch with the Cambridge University Department of Agriculture and 
make some inquiries as to the working of the pig recording scheme in 
operation in East Anglia, which had worked very satisfactorily for the 
past three years. The purpose of the scheme was to try to obtain an 
accurate record of the achievements of pigs in the area, to eliminate 
guesswork, measure the efficiency of the herds, and weed out unprofitable 
sows. No greater service could be rendered to the Pig Industry than was 
rendered by such a scheme. Already some rather startling results had 
been made public. The average number of pigs per sow per ^rvnm in 
this country was, roughly, eleven to twelve, but in Continental countries 
the average number of pigs in recorded herds (and the great majority 
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of herds in other countries were recorded or about to be recorded) was 
fifteen or sixteen per sow per annum reared pigs, sold commercially in 
the market. The discrepancy and difference between the English average 
production (not specialised production) and the average of the same 
article in other countries was rather disquieting. He therefore ventured 
to ask whether it was possible for the Society to get into touch with 
the Cambridge authorities with a view to seeing how the scheme worked 
and whether a prize could be given to encourage pig recording. If a 
competition could be constituted where the qualifying test was not merely 
a well-bred animal, very pleasing to the eye, but was linked -up with 
actual performances and achievements measured in terms of commercial 
success and sales of pigs, it would be, he thought, a very good thing. 
That was what mattered to the farmer. The best pig in the world was 
no good to the farmer unless he could turn it into money fairly quickly, 
and he hoped that something could be done in the direction that he had 
indicated. 

Mr. Evens was sure that the Sub-Committee would be very pleased 
to consider the suggestion. 

In presenting the Selection and General Purposes Committee’s 
Report, Lord Darbsbury expressed the pleasure of the Council at hearing 
that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was going to visit the Show. 
His presence would make a great difference, and they might look forward 
to the Show being very successful. 

The President : I see that there is a new member of the Council 

? resent to-day who was not at our last meeting. On behalf of the Council 
welcome Mr. Edward Greenall. 

The President stated that he could not possibly attend the meeting 
at the Ministry of Agriculture on the 13th to discuss the question of the 
extermination of the grey squirrel as he had to go to the quarterly meeting 
of the Leicestershire County Council. He did not know whether there 
was an expert on the grey squirrel present who could be nominated to 
attend in his place. They did not have many grey squirrels in Leicester¬ 
shire. He would propose that Sir George Courthope, or, failing him. 
Sir Merrik Burrell, be asked to attend, if possible, in his place. 

Moving the adoption of the Research Committee’s Report, Mr. 
Damfier-Whetham said there were two points he would ask the Council 
to observe. The first was that £200 had been saved owing to the late, 
decision of the beet sugar factories to find funds for the current year to 
carry on trials. He regretted that the Chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee was not then present, because he had been looking forward to 
receiving some praise from him. 

The second point was that it would be a matter of pleasure to them 
all to know that the inoculation of lucerne was still growing. Whereas 
at this time last year 5,000 cultures had been sold, 7,000 cultures had 
been sold up to date this year. That meant that something like 3,500 
acres of lucerne had been subjected to the process of inoculation. 

Sir Merrik Burrell said that the £200 for sugar beet trials had been 
saved through the kindly intervention of the Minister of Agriculture, 
following a letter from the President. He would suggest that a further 
letter should be sent to the Minister over the signature , of the President 
thanking him for his intervention. 

The President said that if it was the wish of the Council that he 
should act on Sir Merrik Burrell’s suggestion he would do so. 

This was agreed to. 

In the absence of Mr. Adeane he would thank Mr. Bampier-Whetham 
and the Research Committee for saving £200. (Cheers and laughter.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1931. 

Sra Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The President : Gentlemen, before we begin the business of the 
morning, I am sure that you would like me, on behalf of the Council, to 
congratulate Sir William Dampier-Whethain on the honour bestowed 
upon him by TTia Majesty the King. Sir William has been a nominated 
member of the Council since 1921, and we are delighted to think that one 
of our members has been so honoured. (Applause.) 

Sir Wiluam Dampier-Wbetham : Mr. President and Gentlemen, I 
thank you very much. 

The Marquis of Zetland was elected a Governor and 103 new members 
were admitted into the Society. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Adeane : “ That the Secretary 
be empowered to issue to any duly nominated candidate for membership 
to the Society, on receipt of the annual subscription, a badge admitting 
the candidate to the same privileges as a Member during the forthcoming 
Show at Warwick, the formal election of such candidate to be considered 
by the Council at their next ordinary meeting.” 

In view of the attendance at the Council meeting of a deputation from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, item No. 12 on the agenda—report of the Committee 
of Selection and General Purposes—was, at the suggestion of the Presi¬ 
dent, taken next. 

Lord Baresbury moved that the Report be received and adopted. 
He was sure that he was only voicing what all present felt in welcoming 
the Newcastle deputation now in attendance. They were not all strangers. 
The Lord Mayor and the Town Clerk and Alderman Gillespie would be 
remembered very well from the last time that the Royal Show was held 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Society had held most successful shows 
there, and the success was greatly due to the hard work that the Town 
Clerk and those connected with him had put in. They were delighted 
to see him again. He was sure that they could hope for a very successful 
show in Newcastle in 1935. (Applause.) 

The Lord Mayor or Newoastle-on-Tyne stated that the deputation 
had been instructed by the City Council to extend a cordial invitation 
to the Society to hold the Royal Show at Newcastle in 1935, They had 
very lively and felicitous recollections of the visit in 1923. The Royal 
Show had been held at Newcastle fifteen years before that, i.e., in 1908, 
and also, he thought, about fifteen years before that. The last visit 
was, he believed, in point of numbers and financial result a record. He 
could only say that what they had done in the past in Newcastle he 
was sure they would do in the future if the invitation was accepted. 
(Applause.) The conditions would be very similar to those in 1923. 
The Town Moor of over 1,000 acres would be available for the purpose 
of the show, and would be very well served by electric trams, omnibuses 
and other modem methods of transport from the central railway station, 
which was only a mile distant. In the opinion of the deputation the 
local conditions were ideal, situated as Newcastle was in the heart of 
the industrial centre. Within fifteen miles there was a population of 
over a million people, and some estimated that in a reasonable period 
of time xfc would have increased to close on two millions. In 1923 the 
City Council voted £2,500 for the purpose of the Show, and at the same 
time issued an appeal for subscriptions, which raised £10,000. In addition 
the Council had spent on the ground in making provision for gas, water, 
electric light, etc., £7,500, so that the total expenditure of the City Council 
in connection with the Show was £10,000. (Applause.) As he had 
said, they were prepared to do in the future what they had done in the 
past. Newcastle and the Tyneside had been passing through a period 
of distress since the war, but it was significant that as the debit balance , 
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increased and the approach of the broker’s man and other insidious 
persons grew nearer the spirit of the North in connection with the occasion 
rose higher. When what was required in the way of finance from the 
district was explained prominent members of the City Council had said 
that there would be no trouble at all in doing in the future what had 
been done in the past. (Applause.) 

He had the privilege of being Sheriff of the City and the Member of 
Parliament for one of the divisions of the town in 1923. In recommending 
the Council to send the deputation he pointed out that not a little of the 
success of the Royal Show in 1923 was due to the fact that he was Sheriff 
at the time. (Laughter.) The office of Sheriff was only held once, but 
there was no reason why the City Council should not see to it that he was 
in the position of Lord Mayor if the Show was again held at Newcastle, 
so that he could make doubly sure that it would be a success. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

In the name of the City Council he and his colleagues who were present 
extended a most cordial invitation to the Society to hold the Show at 
Newcastle in 1935. They believed that such a step was calculated to 
enhance the immense value of the Society and its organisation, and 
would prove a substantial advantage financially and in other ways to 
the whole of the North-east of England. (Applause.) 

The Sheriff of Newcastle was sure that no words were necessary 
from him to emphasise the fact that if the invitation was accepted those 
members of the Society who attended the Show would be warmly received. 
The Lord Mayor had put the case clearly and well, as he always did. As 
members had been reminded. Royal Shows held at Newcastle had been 
a success, and he was sure that the Show in 1935, if held there, would 
be equally successful. After London, Newcastle was the first city in the 
country. 

The Lord Mayor, who had spoken rather optimistically, perhaps, 
with regard to finance, had informed the meeting that the City Council 
would do exactly what had been done before. So far as money was 
concerned, he could assure them that there was very little of it about 
in Newcastle at the present time, but he hoped that there would be more 
in 1935. He had great pleasure in endorsing the remarks, and he hoped 
that the invitation of the City Council would be accepted. 

Mr. J. R. Aotrews said that he represented an ancient body of people 
in Newcastle called Freemen of the City. They held rights over the 
Town Moor, and were charged with the cultivation and improvement of 
that great common. He did not say that Newcastle was the greatest 
city in the world, but he did say that the Town Moor was the greatest 
open space, and he cordially supported what had been said. That vast 
area would be at the disposal of the Society without charge, and they 
would do all that they could to make the Show a great success. 

Mr. William Bubkitt said that as a member of the Society’s Council 
from Durham he heartily supported the invitation. Unfortunately, Mr. 
George Rea, who was the member of Council for Northumberland, had 
broken his leg. It would delight him on his sick bed to hear that the 
invitation had been accepted. He (the speaker) said that Armstrong 
College was his alma mater, and, living as he did in the county of Durham, 
he knew the depression that existed in the North-east. It was heartening 
to find that the Corporation of the great city of Newcastle-on-Tyne had 
given the invitation, because it showed that evidently they did not think 
that the cloud of depression which hung over the district would be per¬ 
manent. He hoped that the Royal Show, if held at Newcastle, would 
, be as great a success in 1935 as it was in 1923. If a large sum of money 
could be made in such places, they could hold shows in the smaller and 
more agricultural areas#. 

The President i X am sure that you all agree with what Lord Dares- 
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bury said. We are delighted to see old friends from Newcastle, and we 
welcome new ones. I put it to you that the invitation from Newcastle - 
on-Tyne to hold the Royal Show there in 1935 be gratefully accepted. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The President : I th**nk you very much indeed, my Lord Mayor 
and gentlemen. 

The Loud Mayor : Mr. President, I would like on behalf of the deputa¬ 
tion, to thank you very cordially for the very pleasant hearing we have 
received and for the abundant success of our mission. We know that 
shortly coaches will be drawn up outside the doorway to take you to your 
duties elsewhere, so we will depart. (Laughter.) 

The President : I hope that you will go too, my Lord Mayor and 
gentlemen, and I wish you a good time. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

Lord Daresbtjry proposed that the cordial invitation given to the 
Society to hold its Show at Derby in 1933 be accepted. He said that 
they had very happy recollections of Derby, as of Newcastle. The Derby 
Show in 1906 was most successful. It was his first show as Honorary 
Director, and they had had a very good time. He hoped that the invita¬ 
tion would be accepted. 

Mr. Roland Burke seconded. He was sure that if the Duke of 
Devonshire had been present he would have said a few words in support 
of the invitation. As Lord Daresbury had said, they had had a most 
successful show in Derby, and if the Council accepted the invitation 
the news would give very great satisfaction and would be received with 
enthusiasm, not only in the Borough of Derby, but also in the whole 
county. He was certain that the Society would receive a most cordial 
and warm welcome in 1933, and that everything possible would be done 
to make the show even more successful than shows held in Derby in 
the past. 

The President: I put it that the invitation from Derby also be 
gratefully accepted. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Peed Smith, in presenting the report of the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee, wished to draw attention to the fact that deliveries of manures 
and feeding stuffs had very much improved during recent years. There 
was not so much adulteration, and the bulk was more often up to the 
standard laid down by the analysts. The Committee were doing a 
good work for some of the members, as they had obtained no less than 
£594 17s. 6d. and £75 for breeders of stock who had unfortunately used 
linseed cake containing castor bean. He therefore thought that the 
Committee was justified in bringing the fact to the notice of the Minister 
of Agriculture that it was very dangerous to feed castor bean, and ought 
to be avoided. 

Lord Hastings, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Botanical 
and Zoological (Forestry and Orchards) Committee, said that further 
efforts to recruit entries for the Plantation Competition had only met 
with very moderate success. They had met with some success, but it 
was disappointing to think that a part of England famous for its timber 
production should fail to produce a greater number of entries than had 
had been received. He gladly admitted that the entries received were 
likely to prove of a very high quality, but the numbers were deficient. 

If the president would allow him to do so, he would like to tell a tale. 
They had heard just now from Mr. Smith, Chairman of the Chemical 
Committee, that the adulteration of cattle feeding stuffs was on the 
decrease, but he would ask members to wait until they heard the risks 
that they themselves ran. The other day at Cambridge some dairy butter 
was on the dining-room table in a certain college, and when it was cut 
a strange foreign body was disclosed. On examination it was found to 
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be an insect. Within a few yards of the particular dining-room there 
was the collective wisdom of the world, and there was nothing more 
natural than that strange foreign body should be sent to Mr. Warburton, 
the Society’s Zoologist, and it was found to be a tick. Happily, it was 
not usual for ticks to be made up in dairy butter. But that was only 
half of the tale. What was more important was that the particular tick 
was entirely unknown in Western Europe. It was an Asiatic tick, familiar 
on the eastern borders of Russia. Never before had it reached Western 
Europe, and still less England, but, none the less, not to be deterred, 
it arrived dead in the dairy butter. He regretted that their friend Sir 
Douglas Newton was not present, because it would have supplied him 
with additional ammunition which would be very useful. It was fortunate 
that the tick should have appeared at Cambridge, the one place where 
its immediate identification was assured. If it had appeared on the 
table of a dining-room elsewhere it might have been thrown away, nothing 
more being heard of it. The butter was shown to be blended butter 
from Russia. He thought that the tale might interest the members 
of the Council. While it was amusing, at the same time it was of a rather 
serious character. 

Mr. E. H. Thornton : If ticks, why not the live bacteria of tuber¬ 
culosis ? 

Mr. Bubkitt, in presenting the Report of the Dairy and Produce 
Committee, said a new county championship competition for butter¬ 
making had been started this year, and he was glad to say that there 
was an excellent entry from eight counties. 

The question of Cheddar had come up on the complaint of Cheddar 
manufacturers that something inferior from New Zealand was being sold 
as Cheddar cheese. Most careful inquiries had been made, and they 
were greatly indebted to Dr. Voelcker for his thorough investigation, 
and also to Mr. Alec Todd, of the British Dairy Institute and a leading 
authority on cheese. It had been found that the cheese which came 
from New Zealand was by no means inferior. But as a matter of fact 
it was made largely from the milk of Jersey cattle, and any practical cheese- 
maker knew that it was difficult to make good cheese from milk which 
was very rich in butterfat. Great care had to be taken, or a lot might 
be lost in the making. New Zealand had to some extent standardised 
the cheese by taking away a little of the butterfat. The accusation had 
been made that it was inferior, but analysis had shown that New Zealand 
cheese was as rich as our own in butterfat, and that the public were not 
being defrauded in any way. Cheddar cheese had originally come from 
Somersetshire, as members knew, but now there was probably almost 
as much made in Scotland as in Somersetshire, and more in Canada 
and New Zealand, as many present knew from experience in restaurants. 
To his mind there was no doubt at all that the best English Cheddar was 
unrivalled, and neither New Zealand nor anywhere else could equal it. 
Although English manufacturers were pressed very hardly by Scottish 
friends, it was still the best. New Zealand cheese was good cheese, and 
if it was properly labelled on all occasions as New Zealand Cheddar and 
not sold as English Cheddar he did not see that exception could be taken 
to it. 

He regretted to say that there was nothing to report on the question 
of the Butter Marldng Order. It was three or four months since the 
Committee finished its inquiries, but nothing had been done. It seemed 
as if there was delay with the idea of getting Siberian butter into this, 
country, ticks included, and selling it as the best English butter. The 
rather serious story told by Lord Hastings strengthened the contention 
that there was need for something to be done as quickly as possible to 
protect English butter. 

Sir Arohebadd Weigall said the question was an extremely important 
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one. Could the Council ask for a decision with regard to the application 
for a Butter Marking Order ? 

The President asked whether the members would like a letter to be 
sent by the Society to ascertain whether anything could be done. 

Sir Archibald Weigall thought that such a letter should be sent, 
and that attention should be drawn to the fact that there had boen a 
delay of more than three months. 

The Report of the Research Committee having been presented. 
Lord Hastings wished to draw particular attention to the invitation 
from the Norfolk Agricultural Station which was issued to the Council 
generally for Thursday, July 30th, the day following the next Council 
meeting after the Show. If members of the Implement Committee could 
see their way to come now that the drill trials had been brought to an 
advanced stage, it would be very gratifying, he need hardly say, to Captain 
Buxton and himself and members of the Executive Committee. They 
would be delighted to have the opportunity of entertaining members 
of the Council at luncheon, and would arrange transport to the farm 
and back. 

For the ensuing year the Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts 
Fund report that they have made a grant of £180, to be devoted to gifts 
to candidates as below, the distribution in each class to be left until 
after the election to pensions by the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution: 

Male candidates: Six gifts of £10 each ; Married couples: Three 
gifts of £20 each; Female candidates: Six gifts of £10 each. 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hajzlbrigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

In connection with the isolation of live stock which had come to the 
show from the area round West Wycombe which had since been placed 
under restrictions owing to an outbreak of foot and mouth disease there, 
the President said he thought Members of Council would like to know 
that the Honorary Director, Mr. Cyril Greenall, and himself went round 
beforehand and chose a place convenient for isolation. They also again 
pressed very hard that, if such a lamentable occurrence did happen, 
the animals might be allowed to be sent directly home to the Exhibitors* 
own area for isolation there. Some of the officials at this end had now 
come round, but headquarters still refused to adopt that attitude. As 
the Council knew. Lord Daresbury had pressed for this in the past, and 
it was to be hoped that one day the Ministry of Agriculture would agree 
that the people on the spot knew which was the best way of dealing 
with the matter. If only that course had been taken on the present 
occasion, the animals from the area might at once have been transported 
back home and the Society saved the trouble and expense of erecting 
special isolation boxes. 

In connection with this, the work by the Officials and the Contractors 
was past all praise. So efficiently was the work done that all the animals 
concerned were out of the showground by 10 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Lord Harlech, seconded by 
Colonel Stanyeorth : 

That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to:— 

(1) The OmciALS or she General Post Office for the efficient postal arrangements 

in connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner or Ponca for the efficient services rendered by the detach-. 

ment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 
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(3) The Chief Constable of Warwickshire for the efficient Police arrangements in 

connection with the Show. 

(4) The St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District (Warwickshire Corps), for the 

efficient Ambulance Arrangements at the Show. 

(5) Messrs. Barclays Bane Limited, Local Bankers, for the efficient services rendered 

by their Officials. 

(6) Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of Fire protection appliances, 

and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connection with the Fire 

Station in the Showyaxd. 

(7) The Leamington and Warwick Electrical Co., Ltd., Leamington, for providing 

Electric Light for the Herdsmen’s coffee bars, the Members’ Tent, and the Dairy. 

(8) Messrs. Hewitt & Co., Ltd., Solihull, Warwickshire, for providing Floral Decora* 

tions at the Boyal Pavilion. 

(9) The Leamington Corporation, for providing seats round the Band Stand. 

(10) The Young Men’s Christian Association, Birmingham, for providing Beading 

matter, Writing materials and Refreshments, and for organising Welfare Work 

and Sports for Stockmen and Grooms in the Showyard, 

(11) The Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., Coventry, and the Midland Autocar Co., 

Leamington, for the loan of Cars for use during the Show. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indi¬ 
viduals and firms for assistance kindly rendered, and for the loan of articles 
for the purpose of the Show. 

Mr. Burkitt said that as neither the President nor any of the other 
senior Members of the Council were able to go to Edinburgh, it had fallen 
to his lot to represent the Society at the recent Centenary Show of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. He would like to report that all 
honour had been done to the Royal Agricultural Society. The Highland 
Society were exceedingly kind, not only to himself hut also to his wife, 
and everything had been done to make their visit a pleasant one. He 
suggested that a vote of thanks be passed by the Council to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the courtesy accorded to him as the R.A.S.E. 
representative. 

Bearing in mind the Royal Agricultural Society’s experience at Don¬ 
caster, he was able to condole with the Highland Society on the absence 
of live stock from their show, but he was also able to congratulate them 
on their success. They had a very fine show in what was left of the 
exhibits. 

Mr. Burkitt’s suggestion was cordially agreed to. 


proceedings at tbe 

General flDeeting of Governors and flDembers, 

HELD IN THE LARGE TENT IN THE SHOWVABD AT WARWICK, 

THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1931. 

SIR ARTHUR HAZLERIGG, BART. (PRESIDENT), IN THE C HAIR . 

The President, in opening the meeting, said that, before commencing 
the actual business, he thought he, was voicing the wishes of all Governors 
and Members, and of the Council, too, when he proposed that they should 
send to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland a message 
of congratulation on their centenary this year. While they sympathised 
with them for having no cattle or other stock at the Edinburgh Show, 
owing to foot-and-mouth disease restrictions, they of “ the Royal ” were 
filled with pleasant envy that a Society could, even in those circumstances, 
have a really successful show. (Applause.) He felt that it was only 
fitting at that general meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
that they should send a message of hearty congratulation to the Highland 
Society upon their success at Edinburgh. He would move a resolution 
that that be done. 
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The Directors of the Highland Society very kindly invited himself 
as President and other Members of Council to Edinburgh but, unfortun¬ 
ately, neither he nor the Honorary Director had been able to attend. 
The Council that morning had, however, received a report from one of 
their number who represented the Society, and who was extremely grati¬ 
fied by the reception accorded him. He (the President) would like on 
behalf of their representative to thank the Highland Society for all that 
they had done for his comfort and to make his visit interesting. 

Mr. Roland Burke (Honorary Director) seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously carried 

The President, continuing, said it was thirty-nine years since the 
Royal Show was last at Warwick, and it was then held upon the site 
of the show to-day. The length of his speech at that meeting need not 
be measured by the length of the period of time that had elapsed since 
the last Royal Show there in 1892, for he proposed to make his remarks 
brief and not to weary them with details as to the show or on agriculture 
in general. 

Later on he would call upon certain members to propose votes of 
thanks to the Mayor and Corporation of Warwick and to the Local Com¬ 
mittee for the most excellent arrangements they had made, and for all 
the good work they had put in, which had enabled the show to be staged 
there and to make it the success it undoubtedly would be ; but he would 
like at once to say how grateful he was to all of them, and to thank them 
all very much indeed. 

All would agree that the Royal Show had seldom been staged in more 
beautiful surroundings than they had in the Castle Park. They were 
in the very heart of England, in the midst of a great hunting country 
and a great farming country. 

Lady Warwick and the Warwick Estate Trustees had kindly placed 
the site at the disposal of the Society, and the Local Committee had 
been exceedingly successful in raising the requisite funds to equip the 
site with all the services required by a huge show of that character, and 
to them the Society were very grateful. 

The holding of the Royal Show at Warwick this year was unique 
in one particular respect, because they were celebrating the centenary 
of the Warwick County Society. On occasions of that kind it was usual 
for the Society concerned to endeavour themselves to make what he might 
call a M big splash,” in the hope that by so doing they might swell the 
funds of their own Society; but some few years ago the County Society 
approached the RJLS.E. and asked them if they would, as the premier 
Aj^icultural Society, celebrate this centenary with them by holding the 
Royal Show at Warwick. This meant, of course, that the Comity Society 
entirely suspended and withheld their own show for this year, and the 
parent Society did feel honoured by the County Society, which, he believed, 
curiously enough, was older than the parent, asking them to celebrate 
the event with them and for them. 

This was the third occasion on which the Royal Show had been held 
in Warwick, and on the two previous occasions a very considerable profit 
had been made. It was very interesting to read about the visits of the 
Society to various cities and towns in the country, and to see how the 
results fluctuated. On some occasions quite a decent profit might be 
made, whilst on a return visit a loss of equal proportions was sometimes 
incurred. 

Warwick had had two successful Royal Shows—in 1859 and 1892* 
That record must on no account be spoiled, and he did earnestly express 
the hope that when the final figures relating to the present exhibition 
were obtainable they would show just as substantial profits for tins 
show as the previous shows there had done. 

It was something for a comparatively small town like Warwick to be 
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able to say that each Boyal Show they had had in their midst had been 
a successful and profitable one. It was only due to the energy, ability 
and hard work of all those concerned in the local work of organisation, 
advertising, etc., that this could be brought about. 

He did not think it fair to burden those present with figures, giving 
a comparison with the last show held there thirty-nine years ago. Every¬ 
thing, of course, had progressed, but it was remarkable that, in spite of 
the growth in many departments of the show, it was possible to stage 
it on the same site and in the same area as it was nearly forty years ago. 
Nothing was more tiring than walking round and inspecting exhibits 
in a large showyard, and it was the wish of the Council and those con¬ 
cerned in the organisation to make the ground as compact in its outlay 
as possible. 

He would, however, just like to say that the total prize-money offered 
at the show was £15,200. There were 82 classes for horses, 146 for cattle, 
11 classes for goats, 88 classes for sheep, 68 classes for pigs; poultry 
had 109 classes, butter had 5, cheese had 14, cider 4, and wool 17. 

The entries were well up to the average. Horses had a larger entry 
than last year. Cattle were about the same, sheep smaller and pigs 
larger in numbers. 

Although, naturally, they always liked to get a good entry in the 
various classes, he thought members would agree with him that it was 
not the numbers that counted in this case, but the quality of the animals 
coming before the judges, and there was nothing to be anxious about 
on that score in connection with the present Show. 

There was a somewhat remarkable coincidence in connection with 
that Show, for it was after the visit to Warwick in 1892 that Sir Jacob 
Wilson, the then Honorary Director, expressed his desire to resign the 
position; whilst to-day Mr. Boland Burke celebrated the first occasion 
on which he had been Honorary Director of the Show. He was not 
one of those who thought that no change was ever a good thing; still 
less was he one of those pathetically thoughtless people who imagined 
that all changes must necessarily be for the better. No one who had 
been connected with the Boyal for the last 25 years could think it was 
a good thing when Lord Daresbury decided to give up, but he thought 
they were also all agreed that if a change had to come, the Society could 
not have made a better choice than they did when they appointed Mr. 
Boland Burke. He would like to congratulate him on the splendid 
result of his hard work. (Applause.) 

Thanks to Mayor and Corporation. 

Lord Haeuech proposed that the best thanks of the Society be tendered 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Warwick for their cordial reception of 
the Society. He thought he was right in saying that that was the first 
occasion on which they had been welcomed by a Corporation, the head 
of which was graced and honoured by a lady Mayor. The Society were 
deeply indebted to Lady Warwick and the Corporation for the energetic 
work they had put in in assisting the Society to make the Show the success 
it w®fe. In spite of the drawbacks of foot-and-mouth disease, he did 
not suppose they had had a better show of cattle, produce and imple¬ 
ments than on the present occasion, and they could only hope that the 
result would, as the President had said, prove to be a profitable one. 
They had had the weather in their favour. It was through the influence 
of Lady Warwick that those lovely grounds had been placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Society, and the thanks of the meeting were due to her, 
and also to the Corporation, for all they had done for the success of the 
Show. (Applause.) 

Lieut.-CoL E. W. Stajtyfobth had very great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. The Society were indebted always to mayors and corpora- 
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tions of the different towns visited by the Show, but he thought that 
all those present would agree that never had they surpassed in any way 
the co-operation and work of Lady Warwick and the Corporation in con¬ 
nection with the present Show. He could well remember the last Show 
in Warwick, and he only trusted that this one might turn out as profitable. 
He feared, however, that in these hard times one could hardly hope for that. 

The vote of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation was heartily accorded. 

The Mayor (the Countess of Warwick), in responding, said it was 
gratifying to think that the work of the Corporation on behalf of the 
Show had given such satisfaction. No one would be more pleased to 
hear it than the Borough Surveyor (Mr. R. Wormell), who had put his 
best foot forward to assist them. Warwick was only a small town, and 
the Royal Agricultural Show was a big business, not to say a rather 
alarming undertaking—at least it did seem so at first. But, thanks to 
the splendid organisation of the Society, their anxious tremors vanished 
like snowflakes in the sun. The county had been behind the borough 
all through, and had done Trojan work in helping the Corporation to 
welcome the Royal Agricultural Society. She would like to say, on behalf 
of the town and the Warwick estates, how very easy and pleasant it had 
been to work with the officials and the staff of the Society, and they 
were happy in having them in their midst. On her own behalf she wished 
to say how much she admired an organisation that could come to a strange 
town, bringing with it hundreds of strange people, who had stayed for 
months and had never given trouble to anyone. In this case she spoke 
as chief magistrate. (Laughter.) She felt sure that she had the police 
behind her in making that remark. To the officials of the Society, the 
staff and workpeople she extended her hearty congratulations. 

It was a great honour to the town and to the Castle Park to have 
the Show there, and the visit would leave behind it many happy memories. 
Warwickshire thanked the Royal Agricultural Society for having accepted 
their invitation. (Applause.) 

Local Committee Thanked. 

Mr. Roland Burke said he had the very greatest pleasure in proposing 
c< That the best thanks of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to the Warwick Local Committee for their exertions to promote the 
success of the Show.” On this occasion the Society were fortunate in 
having had a most excellent local committee, who had provided them 
with what was surely the most beautiful showground in England, and 
had earned out most efficiently all the necessary services. In Colonel 
Wheatley the Committee had had a most excellent Chairman, and he 
would like to convey their thanks to Mr. Alexander Parker and Mr. 
Godfrey Payton for all that they had done in connection with the work 
of the local committee. He was sure that the meeting would wish him 
to include the name of one who had been a tower of strength to them 
ever since the Society started work at Warwick; that was Captain Harvey, 
who had never spared himself. He would also like to mention, as Lady 
Warwick had done, the name of Mr. Wormell, the Borough Engineer, 
who had had great difficulties to contend with, and all through had 
worked like a Trojan. He would like personally to thank all those who 
had shown him unvarying kindness ever since he took on the work, which 
had made his task an easy one. 

Mr. William Harrison had much pleasure in seconding the resolution 
proposed by the Honorary Director. He desired to associate himself 
with the remarks which Mr. Burke had made with regard to the respective 
members of the local committee. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Lt.-Col. C. J, H. Wheatley, in reply, thanked the meeting for the 
vote of thanks to the Local Committee and for the kind things said about 
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them. It must, however, be remembered, he said, that their task was 
made easy by the courtesy and the hard work of the Honorary Director 
and the Society’s officials. However small the details, nothing seemed 
too much trouble. The county had supported their efforts very well, 
and they had managed to raise the necessary funds. This had been 
largely due to the support accorded by the hunting folk in Warwickshire, 
the breweries and the banks. Without the hunting men they could 
not have got together the amount required. 

• Thanks to Railways. 

Mr. John Evens moved that the best thanks of the Society be tendered 
to the railway companies for the facilities afforded by them in connection 
with the Show. He spoke rather with bated breath, because he, in com¬ 
mon with several other gentlemen present, had in the past sometimes 
heard the railways criticised. But to-day he asked them to look at 
that vast showyard and to think of the valuable collection of stock, 
produce and implements which the railway companies had carried promptly 
and safely to Warwick. When they did that, they would realise and 
understand the amount of work and organisation that fell on the com¬ 
panies, and would pass this resolution with appreciation. 

Mr. Alebed Mansell, in seconding the vote of thanks to the com¬ 
panies, said he thought they all recognised that such a show as that 
could not be a success without the co-operation of the railways. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Member’s Suggestions. 

No Governor or Member rose in response to the President’s enquiry 
as to whether any Governor or Member had any remark to make or 
suggestion to offer for the consideration of the Council. 

Thanks to President. 

Mr. Hubert J. Greenwood said that before the meeting separated 
he would like to propose that they accord to Sir Arthur Hazlerxgg their 
very best thanks for his services in the chair that day. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir Arthur’s speech at the beginning of the meeting was delivered in 
such a charming and delightful manner, and was so full of interest that 
he was sure they all wished that it might have been longer. They could 
only hope that the result of the Show would be a feather in his cap, and 
they wished him all success in his year of office. 

Mr. Sydney Magee said it was with very great pleasure he seconded 
the vote of thanks to their President. No words were needed from 
him, as the motion was one which would merit the approbation of everyone 
present. 

The resolution was put to the meeting by Mr. Geeenwood, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg thanked the meeting very much indeed for 
their vote of thanks. It had been a real pleasure, he said, to help in 
any way he could. With the assistance of Mr. Turner and others and 
when one had such a Council as the “ Royal ” had got and such Stewards, 
and with such willing co-operation on the part of all concerned, it was 
not difficult to make the Show a success. 


WEDNESDAY, UULY 29, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerxgg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The following were elected as Governors: Kenneth J. Muirson, Argen¬ 
tine Club, I Hamilton Place, London, W.l; Maj.-Gen, the Right Hon, 
J. E. B. Seely, C.B., C.M.G., D.S,0.,Mottistone Manor, Isle of Wight; 
and HI new members were admitted into the Society, and five were 
re-elected. 
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Mr. Ajdeane, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Finance 
Committee, said there was only one point that he felt he ought to bring 
before the Council, and that was with regard to the report of the Architect. 
He was sorry to say that the original estimate for repairs and additions 
to 16 Bedford Square, had been exceeded. The original estimate was 
£1,261. The actual cost worked out at £1,483, an increase of £222. 
The details connected with the increase were submitted to the Finance 
Committee yesterday, and that Committee thought they were unavoidable 
and therefore reasonable. He would point out that the landlord had 
allowed the Society 3£ per cent, on the capital outlay, which amounted 
to £936, and the rent would, therefore, be reduced from £415 to £382. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Adeane, ct That, in order to 
facilitate the winding up of the accounts of the Warwick Show as early 
as possible, authority be given for the issue during the recess of orders 
on the Society’s bankers for the payment of accounts connected with the 
Show.” 

Tn moving the adoption of the Report of the Chemical Committee, 
Mr. Fbed She rtf thought the Council would appreciate the kind and 
sympathetic manner in which the Ministry of Agriculture had received 
the Council’s c ommunic ation in reference to a published statement on 
castor-oil seed cake. That statement was likely to be misconstrued, and 
the Ministry had done everything they could to rectify any erroneous 
conclusion in regard to the statement. The M i n istry had also thanked 
the Chemical Committee for drawing their attention to the matter. 

The Report of the Veterinary Committee was presented, including 
the Report of the Special Committee formed to consider the scheme of 
The National Veterinary Medical Association for the Eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis. Sir Merrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of 
the Report, said that if any member of the Council wished to ask questions 
about the report of the special sub-committee on the scheme for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis he would be glad to answer them. 

No questions were asked, and the Report was adopted. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Lieut.-Colonel 
Stanyporth said the Council would notice that it raised a question, 
which had been raised for some little time, as to whether the present 
arrangement of implements in the Showyard was the best that could be 
organised. The Committee had gone into the matter both as regards 
implements and the staging of the silver medal entries. It was naturally 
the Committee’s wish to do the very best that could be done. The Com¬ 
mittee rather hoped it would be possible for the Secretary to attend the 
Show in Paris in January to see what Mr. Borlase Matthews said was a better 
arrangement in shows than there was in England. The whole question 
was under consideration, and if it could be arranged for the Secretary to 
be given leave to attend the Paris Show he thought it would help, possibly, 
in file making of any alterations that might be considered necessary. 

The Report of the Selection a m > General Purposes Committee 
having been presented, the President said he thought the Council would 
like to know that he had sent a letter thanking Sir Charles Howell Thomas, 
on behalf of the Council, for his nice letter to them, recorded in the Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. He was sure that members would all think the remarks 
of the Ministry were very well deserved, and that the Honorary Director 
and all the officials under him had done very well in getting those animals 
moved out of the yard so quickly. He was glad that the Ministry were 
satisfied. (Applause.) 

Sir Douglas Newton wished to report very briefly upon some of the 
points of interest arising out of the visit he and others paid to the Agri¬ 
cultural Show at Hanover, in Germany, This was the first opportunity 
he had had of doing so. The first feature he would like to draw attention 
to was the decoration of the town itself. The town was particularly 
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well beflagged. Every tramcar carried a miniature flag, which created 
rather an air of a fete, and indicated that something out of the way was 
going on. 

With regard to the catalogues of the Show, he would again draw 
attention to what he regarded as a better manner of dealing with the 
catalogue than that adopted by the Society. The Royal Show Catalogue 
weighed 1 lb. 9 oz. It was a very serious tax to handicap oneself on a 
hot day with 1 lb. 9 oz, of catalogue when probably it gave only about 
6 oz. of information that one required. The authorities of the German 
Show got over the question of weight by putting on sale, first of all, a 
very convenient bag. [Here Sir Douglas exhibited a specimen of the bag , 
the cord of which he slipped over his shoulder .] It might not be very decora¬ 
tive, but it was very helpful. Further, the German show catalogue 
was divided into five different sections, and one need not carry the sections 
one did not want. 

Then it was exceedingly difficult to find one’s way about the Royal 
Show Catalogue. For instance, there were two pages of almost every 
number. If one looked for page 146 one found page 146, and if one 
looked again he would find smother page 146. That was not a very 
desirable way of compiling a catalogue. He thought that the Royal 
Show Catalogue might with great advantage be divided into an implement 
section and a section dealing with the other exhibits. 

In regard to guides, a good many people came to the Royal Show and 
wanted Guides. He found that considerable use was made at the show 
in Hanover of students who were taking an agricultural course. He 
was guided round on two occasions by the same student, and found it 
most helpful. The student took him direct to the most interesting 
exhibits, and features which otherwise might have escaped his notice 
were brought to his attention. 

There was nothing, he might say, which could in any way compete 
with the incomparable flower show which was to be found at the Royal 
Show, but there were three large vegetable tents at the German show, 
in which there were a considerable number of trade exhibits and in which 
packing was shown. There was some perfectly marvellous asparagus, 
and there were beds of lettuce and cucumber in frames. It was a very 
attractive exhibit. 

Then in the stock section there was a Friesland bull called “ Christian,” 
which weighed 2,700 lb. and whose progeny had given an enormous 
yield of milk. There was also a tent devoted to fiahing and fish exhibits. 
It contained seventy-eight large tanks filled with various fi sh . It was 
an attractive exhibit, and, he thought, paid for itself by drawing a good 
many people to see exhibits of that character. 

The pens for the pigs were so arranged that the animals could not 
fight or bite each other, and could be easily judged and handled. 

Another feature of considerable interest was a magnificent structure 
for exhibiting dairy produce. It was built on the principle of a huge 
hangar with a canvas roof. It certainly made a splendid stage for the 
various cheese and other dairy produce which was shown, and it was 
bigger than anything the Royal had had on its showground. That was 
a wandering show, and, seeing that it could be moved from year to year, 
it might perhaps be considered whether it would not he worth while 
building a really big hall on those lines for the Royal Show. 

A great feature was also made of the selling of milk. A tent set up 
for the purpose was full the whole of the time. There was cold milk, 
hot milk, milk flavoured with chocolate, and milk flavoured with lemon. 
Everybody had his bottle of milk, and appeared to drink the milk with 
a straw, and apparently got a good deal of satisfaction in doing so. 

In connection with the show itself, numerous trips were organised 
just after the show to places of agricultural interest. It was not done. 
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perhaps, by the Committee of the Show itself, but in connection with 
it and with its approval by various travelling organisations. The new 
implements were shown in a special tent, and he was still of opinion, 
in spite of the letters about which they had heard that morning, that 
there was a good deal to be said for gathering together the new imple¬ 
ments under one roof, as far as might be practicable. He saw no great 
reason why that should not be practicable. It was a great convenience, 
it tended to show people what a very large number of new imple¬ 
ments were being developed all the time. If people had to hunt those 
implements out on the different stands they did not realise what a lot 
of talent was being devoted to their production. 

In conclusion, he wondered whether the Council could see its way 
to appointing one or two of its officers to visit the Show in Germany 
next year. He took it that it was the biggest agricultural show in the 
world, at any rate in the whole of Europe, and was attended by the largest 
number of people. Although, perhaps, that Show had not a great deal 
to teach English agriculturists, it was the centre of a very enterprising 
agricultural community, and he thought it was worth while to keep 
an eye on the various developments they had to show. 

The President thanked Sir Douglas Newton for his remarks. He 
was sure the appropriate Committees would discuss what he had said 
on the various subjects. He would like also to congratulate Sir Douglas 
on having the courage to appear more like a hiker than one expected 
him to look. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Borlase Matthews supported the remarks made by Sir Douglas 
Newton. Visiting this particular show independently, he was received 
most courteously by the Association over there, who had taken great 
trouble in showing him round. He had already conveyed some remarks 
in writing to certain Committees, who were giving them due consideration. 
It had certainly been a very interesting visit. He had already mentioned 
personally to the President that he thought it would be a very good 
idea if something better could be done for the flower show along the 
lines of the hangar tent used at Hanover instead of the one the Society 
had at present. He understood the Society was committed in that 
there was a contract covering a period of years, but it seemed to him 
that a little negotiation might induce the contractors to instal a tent 
of another type during the balance of the time that their contract had 
to run. 

The President asked Mr. Borlase Matthews whether he had written 
to the Implement Committee about the hangar. Mr. Matthews replied 
that he had done so. 

The President was sure that other members would have gone to 
the Show at Hanover had they been able to do so. It was unfortunate 
that it was held at a time when they were very busy with the Show in 
this country. The Honorary Director was also very busy at that time 
and found that he could not attend the Hanover Show. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the Chair. 

The President : My lords and gentlemen, before resuming the work 
of the Council after its recess, it is with regret that I have to announce 
to you the death of Mr. Prank P. Matthews, which occurred a very few 
days after the Council rose from their July meeting. 

Mr, Matthews succeeded Sir Howard Prank as one of the representatives 
for London in the year 1922, and thus revived the old association of the 
firm of John Thornton & Co. with this Society, which had been estab¬ 
lished by the founder of that firm many years ago. 
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Mr. Matthews was a member of the Veterinary Committee of this 
Society, and took a keen interest in everything concerning the health 
of the livestock of this country. He acted as one of the Society’s delegates 
at the Eleventh International Veterinary Congress held in London jd 
A ugust, 1930. 

He was often a keen critic of the measures taken to prevent or combat 
disease in animals, but his attitude was always one of perfect fairness, 
and he was at all times willing to listen to others holding different opinions. 

The Society was represented at the funeral by Mr. Robert Hobbs and 
the office staff by Mr. Tilly. 

Another old stalwart and friend of the Society has passed away in 
the person of Mr. Thomas L. Aveling, who died at his home at Rochester 
on October 3rd. 

Mr. Aveling was a Governor of the Society and a Member of its Council 
from 1905 until 1927, and served upon the Finance Committee, the, 
Implement Committee and the Showyard Works Committee. 

Most of you here will remember how faithfully he served the Society 
as one of the Stewards of Finance from 1907 without a break until 1928. 
He, with the late Mr. Richardson Carr, was entirely responsible for the 
Finance Office administration in the Showyard. 

No hours were too long for him and no duty too great or too small. 
He rendered invaluable aid to the Society, also, in connection with the 
implement exhibits and the trials and tests of new and improved agri¬ 
cultural implements, whilst at the same time assisting in the well-being 
of all that concerned the implement and machinery trade itself. 

I think it can be said that for over twenty years he was one of the 
features of the Royal Show. He was a man of unfailing good temper, 
with a great understanding of men, and ever willing to lend his advice 
in anything concerning the affairs of the Society. 

I am sure it will be your wish that the sympathy of the Council shall 
be conveyed to Mrs. Matthews and her two sons, and to the family of the 
late Mr. Aveling, in the loss they have sustained, and I would ask you 
to signify this by standing for a moment or two. 

The members rose accordingly. 

Mr. Rowland Rank, of Old Farm, Aldwick, West Sussex, was elected 
a Governor, and 14 new Members were admitted into the Society. 

In presenting the Research Committee’s Report, which, by consent, 
was taken next, Sir Merrie Burrell thanked the Council for letting 
it come up early in the proceedings. He had made the request because 
he desired that the meeting should hear a report from Sir John Russell 
rather than from himself on the work that had been done. They had 
been spending £260 a year for the last three years, and had been analysing 
the work done at Woburn in the last fifty years. Some interesting facts 
were emerging, and he thought the Council would like to hear about 
them from Sir John Russell. 

Sir John Russell said that he wished to report to the Council the 
latest data with regard to lucerne cultures, up to date this season 
9,500 cultures had been sold by Messrs. Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., as 
compared with 7,000 last year. Hitherto 7,000 had been the record; 
9,500 cultures sufficed to inoculate about 5,000 acres. The highest 
previously was 3,500 acres. Since inoculation was introduced, first as 
the result of Dr. Thornton’s experiments, and, secondly, as the result 
of assistance given by the Research Committee of the Society, the acreage 
of lucerne had increased by 24 per cent, in England and Wales. The 
increase had been specially marked in the Midland and Southern Counties, 
and had amounted to 50 per cent. In those counties inoculation pro¬ 
duced some of the best results. In the South-Western Counties the 
increase had been 40 per cent. There, again, inoculation had been suc¬ 
cessful. Dr. Thornton was seeking more efficient strains for culture 
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than he had at present* There were more strains than there were breeds 
of sheep, and just as the original wild sheep differed from the pedigree 
animal so probably the first cultures would differ from those that would 
be got in years to come. 

The Council had reason to be proud of the results achieved. If they 
assessed the value at only 30$. an acre, which was exceedingly low, the 
net gain to the farmer as the result of research work was more than 
sufficient to pay the research grant for ten years. 

With regard to the work at Woburn, he reported yesterday on two 
or three items only. First of all, with regard to the effect of lime on light 
soils. As a result of the examination of the data with regard to the 
soil at Woburn it had been shown conclusively that the effect of lime 
did not depend on the quantity that was applied but on the way in which 
it was applied. With regard to compensation that should be given to 
a man who had a light soil, a man who gave ten tons in ten small doses 
of one ton per acre deserved higher compensation than a man who gave 
three or four larger doses. They had worked out the figures and shown 
how they should be worked out for other light soils. It had been shown 
that of the first ton of lime three quarters were good. If two tons were 
applied, of the second ton only half was good. If three tons were applied 
only a third was good. The rest was lost, and there should be no com¬ 
pensation for it. 

With regard to green manuring, Woburn results had demonstrated 
quite elearly how it should not be done. They had been able to put 
their finger on the exact spot and to show what should be done in order 
to get the best results. Green manuring was a far more difficult matter 
than had been supposed. 

Finally, they had examined the relationship between the effect of 
fertilisers and weather conditions and had shown the nature of the con¬ 
nection between weather conditions and the effect of different fertilisers 
in the permanent experiments on Stackyard Field. With regard to 
farmyard manure they had been able to show where it was superior to 
artificial and where it was definitely inferior. Further, they had shown 
the relation between the quality of the produce and the season much 
more definitely than before. It was possible by the end of May to make 
a more accurate forecast of the yield and quality of the barley crop. 

The experimental work had been going on for fifty years, and had 
been well done. It would take some time to get all the information 
resulting from the work, but they believed that it was highly desirable 
that all the good information gathered during the fifty years’ work should 
be extracted for the use of agriculturists. 

The President thanked Sir John Bussell for his excellent and inter¬ 
esting exposition of the results at Woburn, which were of great value 
to the farmers of the country. (Applause.) 

Sir Mkrrik Bur rell , in moving the adoption of the Veterinary 
Committee’s Report, outlined the answers to letters in connection with 
the suggestion of the National Veterinary Medical Association that there 
should be an attempt to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. Dr. Addison, 
in a letter, stated that in the opinion of the Ministry of Agriculture any 
expenditure on attempting to eradicate the disease from small experi¬ 
mental areas was not justified owing to the work already done in the 
United States, and that it was impossible to face the enormous expenditure 
that would be entailed in attempting to eradicate the disease from the 
whole country. The National Farmers’ Union agreed that the scheme 
at the present time was premature. 

Dr. Minett was keeping in touch with the Irish officials, who were 
testing the Spafalinger treatment. It had not gone very far yet. Calves 
had been bred, but no inoculation had yet taken place. 

Mr. John Evens, in moving the adoption of the report of the Judges 
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Selection Committee, said that the Committee suggested the con¬ 
tinuance of single judging in all sections of the Show, except in the classes 
of sheep. Where there had previously been a judge for males and a 
judge for females it was suggested that the judges should act together 
instead of separately. 

The Beport of the Selection and General Purposes Committee 
having been presented, the President said: Before I put the report to 
you £ should like to take this opportunity of congratulating Lord Mildmay 
upon his nomination to the Presidency of this Society for the forthcoming 
year, and I am sure all members of the Council present will join with 
me in those congratulations. Lord Mildmay will be President when the 
Royal Show will be held at Southampton. Rumours have reached our 
ears, and have even been current in the Press, that, owing to the difficult 
times through which the country is passing, the Society do not propose 
to go forward with their arrangements for the Show. 

I am only too glad to avail myself, in congratulating Lord Mildmay, 
of the chance to contradict those rumours, and to state for the informa¬ 
tion of all concerned that the Royal Show will be held as usual. It will 
be held at Stoneham Park from July 5th to 9th, 1932. Anyone who 
knows how the Society struggled to continue to hold the shows during 
two of the years of the War, and were successful, can only come to the 
conclusion that the rumours, which did attain a limited circulation, 
were quite unfounded. 

In making this statement may I, on behalf of the Council, wish Lord 
Mildmay a very pleasant year of office and a most successful show at 
Southampton. 

Lord Mildmay : My lords and gentlemen, you have done me a very 
high honour indeed in approving the suggestion that I should be President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in the coming year, Ho honour could 
have greater value, and I thank you most warmly. Let me frankly say 
that only after very considerable hesitation did I venture to allow my 
name to go forward as President, because I felt very strongly that my 
qualifications compared very poorly with those of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
and other predecessors in the office. I know myself that I am very ill- 
equipped for the office of President. I have not the impressive personality 
of Sir Arthur, nor can it be said that 1 have the same standing as an 
agriculturist as many present who have been In the office; therefore, 
all the more grateful am I to you for placing me in the office of President, 
and all the more necessary will it be for me to have, during my year of 
office, the constant and continuous co-operation and help of every member 
of the Council and Past Presidents if my year of office is to be a successful 
one. For that help I feel that I shall not ask in vain, and granted that 
help I can look forward with confidence to the future. I will do my very 
best to justify your choice. (Applause.) 

Colonel Stanyeorth wished to say one word with, regard to the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer. Six months ago Mr. S. J. Wright was appointed to 
act temporarily, and he had fulfilled his duties during that period extremely 
well. He could only say he had taken a good deal of trouble on behalf 
of his Committee to go thoroughly into the history of Mr. Wright, his 
education, his attainments and qualifications for the post. He thought 
them eminently satisfactory. Mr. Wright was a young man, only thirty- 
two years of age, and during the period that he had been acting had 
done extremely well. There were testimonials from those with whom he 
had been in contact, but he did not propose to trouble the Council with 
those. It had been his duty to lay them before the Selection Committee, 
as he had done yesterday. He could assure the Council that he con¬ 
sidered that Mr. Wright was most deserving of the position of Cpnsultmg 
Engineer, and he suggested that he should be placed In it. "Some of 
them had had the advantage of knowing Mr. Wright for a considerable 
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number of years. He bad been assistant at tbe Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering at Oxford for some time, and be bad done practically all 
the bard work, and there bad undoubtedly been a very great deal of 
work to do at the Institute since its inauguration. Tbe members of tbe 
Committee and he bad always found Mr. Wright extremely able in admin¬ 
istration. To prove what be said, tbe judges of implements this year 
in their report bad made a special remark with regard to tbe help they 
bad received, and tbe very careful report placed in their hands by Mr. 
Wright with regard to testing before the actual show. He was certain 
that Mr. Wright would f ulfil all that was hoped and expected from him, 
and be bad therefore very great pleasure in recommending that be be 
appointed Consulting Engineer to tbe Society. 

On a motion from tbe Chair tbe seal of the Society was ordered to 
be affixed to— 

(1) The surrender of tbe existing lease of tbe Society’s bouse; 

(2) The new lease between the Duke of Bedford and tbe Society of 
tbe same premises; and 

(3) The agreement for tbe site of tbe Southampton Showyard. 

Sir Walter Gilbey begged leave to bring before the Council a question 
of vital importance to tbe Horse Breeding industry. He appealed to 
tbe Council for support and co-operation in connection with tbe Hunters’ 
Improvement Society, of which this year be was President. He brought 
tbe question forward because it was an urgent one as far as bis Society 
was concerned. He thought that members would agree that horse breed¬ 
ing was an enormous asset to the agriculturists of this country, and it 
was possibly one of the few matters in tbe last few years that agriculturists 
or farmers bad been able to make any money out of. As all were aware, 
a grant of £30,000 bad been made by the War Office in tbe past for 
Thoroughbred Premiums in connection with tbe Hunters’ Improvement 
Show held every year in March. Tbe position now was that tbe grant 
bad been entirely withdrawn; and, if be might say so, that bad caused 
very great injustice to those interested in the horse-breeding industry, 
to breeders of half-bred horses and stallion owners. It was fully recog¬ 
nised, of course, that drastic cuts were essential in every department, 
but the cut under discussion was the only instance where there bad been 
a total abolition. Those concerned felt it very keenly indeed. They bad 
laid their case before tbe Treasury, and tbe Treasury bad remitted it 
to tbe War Council for further consideration. Therefore, as it was not 
turned down altogether, they might hope to receive some grant from 
tbe War Office. Tbe War Office bad agreed to receive a small deputation, 
which, it was hoped, within the next few days would attend and urge 
tbe case. Only £8,000 was asked for to carry on tbe show successfully 
this year. Tbe notice of withdrawal was not received until arrangements 
bad been made for tbe Show and stallion owners bad bought their horses 
for exhibition. He did not think that tbe Government or tbe War Office 
quite realised tbe position that bad been created. Only a minimum 
amount towards Stallion Premiums was being asked for, and they were 
hopeful that it would be granted. 

He bad explained tbe position to tbe meeting, and be asked for sup¬ 
port. Tbe premiums were first of all given at tbe Royal Agricultural 
Show* His Council maintained that it was a matter entirely connected 
with agriculture and in no sense a political one. Support bad been 
received from many of the County Councils of England, who had written 
urging tbe appeal, and also from the National Horse and other societies, 
who bad written justifying tbe claim for a minfm-nm grant to be made. 
He would ask that tbe Council should write a letter to the War Office 
supporting tbe claim, which was a very limited one. Such a letter, 
coming from tbe Royal Agricultural Society, must necessarily have very 
great effect. He sincerely hoped that tbe meeting would see its way 
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to act by resolution or by letter, because it would affect very materially 
the horse-breeding interests of the country. There was no question 
about that. All that they asked was that the grant should be continued 
to the extent indicated for this year alone in order that they might carry 
on the Show successfully. That was the reason why they asked that it 
should be continued. There were some present who, perhaps, did not 
know in detail the work of the Hunters’ Improvement Society, That 
Society was one of the most successful societies at the present moment 
in the country. It had been increasing in membership and had done 
most valuable work. At a critical moment like the present to have such 
a bombshell thrown at it was most severe. He only asked the Royal 
Agricultural Society to support by writing a letter shortly before the 
deputation was received, because he was sure that it would carry very 
great weight, and he believed that it would clinch the matter with regard 
to the £8,000. 

Sir Archibald Weiga.lt, asked for a ruling on a point of order before 
the matter went further. Quite apart from the present case, was what 
had been brought up within the sphere and purview of the Society ? 
Certain members of the Council would recollect that some years ago the 
grant was carried on the vote of the Ministry of Agriculture. The time 
arrived when the then Minister would not take the responsibility of 
asking Parliament to continue it as part of the agricultural vote, the 
ground being that it was not in the interest of agriculture as a whole. 
It was then transferred to the War Office, who persuaded the House 
that it was in the interests of light horse breeding for the Army that 
it should be done, and it had been carried on the War Office vote since. 
That being so, was it really within the sphere of any agricultural society ? 

The President thought it quite within the sphere of the Council to 
pass such a resolution as it had been asked to pass. He did not think 
it could be said that any Minister for Agriculture was the last and final 
judge of what was good for agriculture and what was not. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought that Sir Archibald Weigall would agree with that. He con¬ 
sidered that the question which Sir Walter Gilbey had brought up was 
perfectly in order. He supposed that the resolution would be:— 

“ That the Royal Agricultural Society of England support the application of the 

Light Horse Breeding Association for a grant of £8,000 to cany on the Show next year.'* 

Sir Walter Gilbey moved accordingly, Lord Daresbury seconded, 
and the resolution was adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1931, 

Sir A rthur Hazlerigg, Bart. (President), in the. Chair* 

The Secretary read letters from Mrs. Matthews and Mr. Thomas 
Aveling acknowledging the messages of condolence and sympathy sent 
by the Council. 

Eight new members were admitted into the Society. 

Mr. Adrane moved the adoption of the report of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee with the exception of the paragraph relating to the Show Accounts, 
which he would deal with later. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Dealing with the accounts of the Warwick Show, Mr. Adeane said 
that as the accounts were given in detail there was no need to trouble 
the Council with many figures. There was a loss on the Show at Warwick 
of £3,296, which, considering the times, was less than was expected. It 
might be of interest to compare some of the Warwick figures wjth those 
of Manchester. The receipts at Warwick amounted to £41,038, as com* 
pared with £60,807 at Manchester. The principal decreases in receipts 
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were £2,977 in fees for implements, owing to the small exhibit, and £3,813 
in admissions to the showyard. The expenditure was £44,354, against 
£47,949 at Manchester, and this decrease was mainly accounted for by 
the saving of £2,329 in the cost of the erection of the showyard. The 
result was a debit of £3,296, which, he was glad to say, was covered by 
the £3,500 set aside from the ordinary account each year against losses 
on the shows. 

It would be noticed that the stock fees were down as compared with 
Manchester by £685, £615 of which was due to the reduction of entry 
fees for cattle by 10s. a head. On the other hand, by the new system 
of double-shedding the Society saved £697. 

The Show was held under most favourable circumstances, and the 
Society received a very warm welcome and every support from Warwick 
and the neighbourhood. The Show occupied one of the most beautiful 
sites in England, thanks to the kindness of Lady Warwick and the Trustees 
of the Warwick Estate. Thanks were also due to Lady Warwick, who 
was Mayor at the time, for her kind hospitality to members of the Council 
and the Stewards. The Society was very much indebted to the local 
committee, who raised over £10,000, and really did nobly. In that 
connection he would like to mention the names of Colonel C. J. H. 
Wheatley, who was President of the Warwickshire Agricultural Society, 
the Hon. Alexander Parker, and Captain H. Harvey, who was Secretary 
of the County Society. 

H.BJBE. the Prince of Wales again showed his interest in the Society 
by attending the Show, and his visit undoubtedly added very much to 
the “ gate.’* To their very able and genial President the Council owed 
a great deal for piloting them so successfully through this year. (Applause.) 
They were sorry to part with him. 

To the Honorary Director the Council gave great congratulations on 
having produced one of the best shows that had been held in their time. 
They also owed a great deal to their indefatigible Secretary, Mr. Turner, 
especially—and he spoke feelingly—for his economy. They also owed 
a great deal to the staff. 

The President thanked Mr. Adeane for his remarks concerning 
himself. 

In presenting the Veterinary Committee’s Report, Sir Mebrik 
Bussell called the attention of the Council to the fact that its crusade 
against sheep scab which started about two years ago had at last begun 
to bear really appreciable results. Sheep scab had fallen this year by 
something like 33 per cent., and he thought they could congratulate 
themselves upon that. He did not know whether Sir Walter Gilbey 
would like him to say that it had been made known that morning that 
as the result of the efforts of themselves and other people the grant to 
the Light Horse Breeding Society would be continued on a smaller scale. 

Sir Walter Gilbey said that although he had not seen it himself 
he was glad to inform the Council that his Society had received official 
notice that a grant of £8,000 for Light Horse breeding would be made 
to the Hunters' Improvement Society. He felt that a great deal was 
due to the good offices of the Royal and other important associations in 
backing this cause. He thanked the Council very much on b ehalf of 
the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society 
and himself for backing the resolution sent forward by them. 

The President was very glad to hear what Sir Walter had said. The 
Council would congratulate Sir Walter on sticking to the job until he 
had got it carried through. He also congratulated the Council on sup¬ 
porting such a good cause, 

Mr. ffuRgE presented the Report of the Showyard Works Committee. 
He would like to say a word about the sad loss sustained by the death 
of Mr. Godfrey Payton, who as agent for the Warwick Estates, a post 
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which he held with very marked ability for a great many years, was 
naturally a very prominent figure not only in the early negotiations 
when the Society first thought of visiting Warwick, but throughout the 
whole of the arrangements for the visit of the Society this year. No 
one could have worked harder. Mr. Payton used every possible endeavour 
to promote the success of the Show, and all those who were brought into 
close association with him would, he felt sure, reverence his memory. 
It would be nice if a letter could go from the President as representing 
the Council, expressing the deep sympathy of the Council with Mrs. 
Godfrey Payton and her son and daughter. 

The President was sure that the Council would agree with what Mr. 
Burke had said. 

The report was adopted, and it was agreed that the President should 
send the suggested letter. 

The President welcomed on behalf of the Society the two new mem¬ 
bers of Council who were present: Lieut.-Colonel Wheatley (Warwick¬ 
shire), whom many of them knew already for his good work at Warwick, 
and Mr. Glossop (Yorks, West Riding). 

Sir Mtckrik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Report of the 
Research Committee, emphasised the fact that the new volume on 
research was now available for anybody who wished to have it, and 
the Research Committee very much hoped that members of the Council 
would talk about it to their friends and urge them to get it and read 
it in order that the circulation of such a very valuable little book might 
be enlarged. 

He would offer a word of explanation about the request for leave 
to allot £200 of the Committee’s grant for 1932 to the Agricultural Research 
Council. It was feared, and he thought the fear might be a very real 
one, that owing to the cutting down of Government grants to various 
institutions and societies, certain valuable research work which was at 
present going on would have to be curtailed or entirely stopped. It 
would not be easy for some of those bodies to pay the present salaries, 
and if the staffs were cut down or maintenance was curtailed in other 
ways valuable work which was just coming to fruition might be lost for 
good. It was suggested by the Sussex Agricultural Society the other 
day that if at least £400 could be raised that Society would put up a 
certain sum of money, and would, indeed, give more if more than £400 
was raised or the need for more was proved. The Research Committee 
was asking that the Society should allocate £200 of its research grant 
to that purpose, leaving the Agricultural Research Council a perfectly 
free hand to use the money put into the “ pool ” for whatever purpose 
it might find necessary as the result of the survey it was making of the 
research work in the country. If, of course, the minimum sum of £400 
was not arrived at, the scheme would fall to the ground and the £200 
would not be used. 

There was one other small matter he wished to bring to the attention 
of the Council. He did not know whether he ought to have brought it 
up under the report of the Veterinary Committee or that of the Research 
Committee, but it would be remembered that Lord Mildmay gave the 
Council a short while back a most interesting account of the work done 
in immunising dogs against distemper. A good many people also knew 
to their cost that the promise of that immunisation was not fully borne 
out in practice when the dogs or hounds were vaccinated. In the Veter¬ 
inary Journal for the current month there was a short statement showing 
that Major Balling, who had been working on this problem at the Well¬ 
come Laboratories, had now arrived at a process by which immunisation 
had become fax more satisfactory. That assertion, was made from the 
fact that in The Field experiments carried out under the new* system 
on 1,025 foxhounds Major Balling had arrived at 99 per cent, efficiency. 
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He thought that members would be pleased to hear that Immunisation 
was going on in the right direction. 

Lord Hastings explained that he was a member of the Research 
Committee, but, owing to the prodigious time taken yesterday by the 
Forestry Committee, of which he was Chairman, he was not able to be 
present at the meeting of the Research Committee, and therefore he had 
to ask at the present meeting the question he would have asked in Com¬ 
mittee in respect of the suggested grant of £200. He would ask Sir 
Merrik Burrell, through the President, whether the Agricultural Research 
Council, being in the nature of a Government Department or a Depart¬ 
ment set up by the Government, was entitled or enabled to accept private 
subscriptions, and what steps were being taken and with whom to raise 
the sum of £400 from other sources, upon the raising of which the sug¬ 
gested payment of £200 would be conditional. Although Sir Merrik 
Burrell had done his best to make the situation clear, it seemed to him 
to be somewhat nebulous, and he would like, therefore, to ask Sir Merrik 
the specific question as to whether or no the Research Council was enabled 
to collect funds from private or semi-private sources. Further, he would 
like Sir Merrik to elaborate the method of collecting the sum of £400 
which had to be collected before the sum of £200 which the Royal was 
to subscribe would be paid. 

The President was very glad that Lord Hastings had asked that 
question. He himself was unable to be present yesterday, and it struck 
him, when Sir Merrik was explaining the matter, as a rather dangerous 
procedure on the part of the Society to offer a sum of money to the Agri¬ 
cultural Research Council. He did not even know that the Agricultural 
Research Council had asked for any. In these days he did not always 
give to people who asked, and he never gave to people who did not ask. 
(Laughter.) Honestly, he thought that more explanation was needed. 

Sir Mbrkek: Burrell was not sure that he could answer all the ques¬ 
tions that Lord Hastings had put. He thought that under the charter 
granted to the Agricultural Research Council by the Privy Council there 
was no obstructive clause with regard to their receiving money for the 
purpose he had outlined, but he would make enquiries. The Agricultural 
Research Council had a small grant from the Treasury to use in any 
way it liked. On account of the financial crisis that grant was not as 
much as had been hoped. There was also a small grant for expenses. 
He was not sure whether there was anything in the charter which would 
prevent the Research Council from receiving voluntary money in the 
way suggested; he would hardly think so, but he would ask the Secretary 
of the Research Council about it. 

This all came forward rather hurriedly, and had not even been before 
the Agricultural Research Council as a whole. But Sir William Dampier 
realised that the councils of the agricultural societies which would be 
approached met mostly in January, and he naturally wanted to send them 
a circular letter before those councils were held. Sir William asked 
him yesterday whether he thought he could get the support of the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, because it would strengthen his letter 
very materially in approaching the other societies. That was why the 
matter was pushed forward rather hurriedly. It was felt that the other 
societies would consider the cause a really good one if it had the Royal 
at the back of it. Unfortunately, neither Sir William Dampier nor 
Sir John Russell was able to be present to-day, but they had both asked 
him yesterday to say that they thought this money could not possibly 
be expended in a better way if it were forthcoming. 

Lead Mildmay believed that the proceedings of the Agricultural 
Research Council were more or less framed on the lines of the Medical 
Research Council. He knew that the Medical Research Council had 
always been at liberty, not to collect funds, but to accept grants to assist 
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the work they were doing in the way of research. Very large sums had 
been contributed in that way. 

Lord Hastings asked whether it would not be more appropriate 
that the Agricultural Research Council should be first approached to 
ascertain whether or not they were prepared to accept voluntary con¬ 
tributions, earmarked, as they probably would be, for a specific purpose ? 
If that Council had not yet been approached, it seemed to him that this 
might conceivably be treading, if not upon the charter, at least upon the 
susceptibilities of the Agricultural Research Council. It was necessary, 
surely, to approach them with the information that certain agricultural 
societies, including the Royal Agricultural Society itself, would be willing 
to help them if they would be prepared to accept help. He thought 
that ought to be a preliminary step. 

Sir Archibald Weigall explained that, like Lord Hastings and the 
President, he was unable to attend the Research Committee meeting 
yesterday. It seemed to him that, in spite of the urgency of the matter, 
a little more enquiry might be made about it and a further report pre¬ 
sented at the next Council meeting. He did not know whether that 
would meet Sir Merrik’s view. 

The President pointed out that the recommendation in the report 
was that £200 of the anticipated grant for 1932 should be paid to the 
Agricultural Research Council for the purposes of the scheme suggested 
by the Sussex Agricultural Society. That gave the Research Council 
practically a free hand. The Council did not know how the Sussex 
Agricultural Society or anybody else wished the money to be disposed 
of. It was merely for something that the Agricultural Research Council 
wanted to do. 

Sir Merritt Burrell agreed, and explained that that was why he 
had to come to the Council for permission. Had it been a matter of 
spending £200 from the Research Committee’s grant for any specific 
purpose the Committee would have spent it without coming to the Council 
for leave. As it was a matter of helping to form a pool of at least £400, 
and he hoped more, for another body to use for whatever purposes they 
thought fit—for instance, to carry some research institute over a crisis 
during the difficult times—in other words, to hand over money, as it was 
rightly said, to an outside body to spend as they liked and not as the 
Royal liked—he felt it was right that the Council should have a chance 
of discussing it and of giving or withholding permission. It was not a 
thing that the Research Committee could do on its own, and that was 
why he had raised it to-day. 

The President said it was open to anyone to move that paragraph 
10, with which they were dealing at the moment, be referred back, and 
he would accept that amendment if it was moved. 

Lord Hastings felt that he owed an apology to Sir Merrik Burrell, 
the most efficient Chairman of the Research Committee, for not having 
attented the meeting yesterday and heard then the whole of the argu¬ 
ments ventilated, as no doubt they were. It was entirely owing to the 
fact that the Forestry Committee, over which he presided, sat for such 
a prodigious length of time that he was unable to be at the other meeting. 
Having been unable to attend it, he really felt that the urgency of the 
matter which Sir Merrik had put forward had not quite been made good. 
It was conceivable that on reflection this £200 would be considered a 
most desirable grant. He was not speaking about that at all. He 
thought that the Agricultural Research Council itself ought to be asked 
whether they were or were not prepared, as the Medical Research Council 
were, to accept private grants earmarked for specific purposes. It was 
on those grounds and those grounds only that he suggested to Sir Merrik 
that he might possibly accept a motion which he (the speaker) would 
move to refer that particular paragraph back* 
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Mr. Neame thought that the feeling of the Committee yesterday was 
that there were certain definite lines of research which might be jeopardised 
if the money was not forthcoming, though it was impossible to say at 
the moment which particular lines. They were interested in different 
research bodies, and there were certain lines of research in which they 
were interested which might be put in jeopardy. The Agricultural 
Research Council was a body which had its finger on and was in touch 
with every line of research in the country. If that body had a small 
sum placed at its disposal out of which it could grant £100, £150 or £200 
to a definite line of research, it might be possible to save that definite 
line of research. As to whether it could accept such a grant, it was 
understood at the Committee yesterday that the Agricultural Research 
Council would be only too glad to accept the money and could make 
very good use of it. That was the impression he carried away. In regard 
to the matter of urgency. Sir William Dampier wished to send out an 
appeal to the Societies at the very earliest possible time so that they might 
make grants at their forthcoming annual meetings. 

Mr. Rea asked whether it would be possible for the Council to give 
conditional approval to the grant, the condition being that the queries 
of Lord Hastings and Sir Archibald Weigall be considered and answered 
satisfactorily. Otherwise it would mean holding the matter up till the 
February meeting, and in face of what Sir Merrik Burrell had said that 
would be a drawback. If the Council gave conditional approval subject 
to satisfactory answers being given to those questions, that might get 
over the difficulty. 

Mr. Boblase Matthews, in supporting Mr. Neame, said that he 
was a member of the Research Committee, and was present at yesterday’s 
meeting; therefore he had the advantage of hearing the comments of 
Sir William Dampier and Sir John Russell. It seemed to him that the 
important point was that it would be a pity that research work that 
had been carried on for long periods, as much as ten years, should be 
allowed to lapse owing to the economies that the Government had to 
make at the present moment. In view of the statements which were 
made by Sir William Dampier, it seemed to him a very appropriate thing 
to put forward on behalf of this Society to save the work of years which 
otherwise might be lost. He understood that the Sussex Agricultural 
Society had already made a grant of some 35 guineas or so conditional 
upon the amount being raised. It was intended to make application to 
other societies of that nature. Therefore it would seem that it would 
be a nice thing and would support the general cause of research on an 
economic basis if this were put forward on the lines suggested by the 
Research Committee. 

The President understood that Sir Merrik was prepared to accept 
Mr. Rea’s suggestion. 

Sir Merrik Burrell assented. 

The President asked whether Sir Merrik would like the recommenda¬ 
tion to read; “ The Research Committee recommend that £200 of their 
anticipated grant for 1932 be paid to the Agricultural Research Council, 
provided that the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society are satisfied 
that this is needed and that it is applied to some purpose approved by 
them,” or something of that sort. 

Sir Merrik Burrell thought the words “ approved by them ” should 
not be put in. The Agricultural Research Council must be left a free 
hand, because they would not only be spending money that the Royal 
put into the pool, but money put in, he hoped, by other people. 

The President asked whether the Council would agree that Sir 
Merrik Burrell, Mr. Rea and himself should draft the paragraph as amended 
by Mr. Rea’s suggestion after the meeting. 

Lord Cornwallis understood that if this sum of £200 went from the 
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Research Committee to the Research Council, there was no extra charge 
upon the finances of the Society, because it would be part of the grant. 
That made a difference, but he did not think the whole of the Council 
quite realised that there was no extra charge upon the finances of the 
Society. At the same time he confessed he would be rather glad if Sir 
Merrik could tell them some of the main lines which the Research Council 
was supporting at the present time, and what was the extent of it. 
If the Council were told that, he would be more ready to support the 
proposition. 

The President asked whether he could take it that this report was 
received and adopted subject to such amendment of paragraph 10 as 
was suggested by Mr. Rea. 

Lord Hastings asked whether it was expected that he should with¬ 
draw his substantive amendment which was before the meeting. 

Captain Buxton thought that Lord Hastings’ amendment should 
be put to the Council. Though present at yesterday’s meeting of the 
Research Committee, he unfortunately had to leave at half-past four, before 
the question of the £200 grant came up. He felt the great difficulty 
would be in getting the other money on which the grant was conditional. 
Sir Merrik’s idea was that Sir William Dampier should go round and 
ask for subscriptions from the agricultural associations. He thought 
that ninety agricultural associations out of every hundred did not go in 
for research work at all, but simply for shows. He felt that he would 
have the greatest difficulty in getting any subscription from the Norfolk 
Association, and Mr. Smith told him the same yesterday in regard to 
the Suffolk Association ; and if they failed, how would some of the other 
associations be able to help in finding the £400 ? As there were so few 
members of the Research Committee left last evening when this matter 
was discussed, perhaps four or five, would it not be a good plan for it to 
be considered at the next meeting ! 

The President took it that Lord Hastings wanted him to put his 
amendment. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting. 

The President announced that the amendment was carried by 19 
votes to 13. 

The report was then adopted, with paragraph 10 referred back. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1932; Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological (Forestry 
and Orchards), Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Implement, 
Showyard Works, General Show, Selection and General Purposes, Dairy 
and Produce, Horticultural and Research. 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Selection the present 
members of the various Standing Committees were (with Borne exceptions) 
reappointed to those Committees. 

Lord Elgin was added to the Journal and Education Committee; 
Mr. H. Dent Brooklehurst and Mr. J. E. Quested to the Chemical Com¬ 
mittee; Mr. C. W. H. Glossop, M.P., to the Veterinary, Stock Prizes 
and Judges Selection Committees; Sir William Dampier to the Imple¬ 
ment Committee; Sir Harold Mackintosh to the Showyard Works and 
Dairy and Produce Committees, and Col. C. J. H. Wheatley to the Show- 
yard Works Committee. 

Mr. W. Dallimore and Mr. A. D. C. Le Sueur have been co-opted as 
members of the Botanical and Zoological (Forestry and Orchards) Com¬ 
mittee, representing the Royal English Forestry Society. 

Hie President said that as this was the last meeting of the Council 
at which he would preside, he would like to take the opportunity of thank¬ 
ing all members of the Council, especially all Chairmen of Committees. 
He would like to thank Lord Daresbury, who had always been at his side, 
and Mr. Roland Burke. He also thanked the officials of the Society 
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very much indeed for all their tremendous help to him and all their kind¬ 
ness to him during his year of office. He assured Lord Mildmay that 
he was a little frightened when he came into the chair for the first time, 
but when once one got up there it was all right. He would like to thank 
them all very much indeed. 


Iproceebings at tbe Snnual 
General flDeetina of Governors anb flDembers, 

HELD AT THE BOYAL AGMCnOLTUBAL HALL, ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1931. 

SIB ARTHUR HAZLERIGG, BART. (PRESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

Chairman’s Opening Remarks. 

The President : I see that the first item on the Agenda is “ Chair¬ 
man’s Opening Remarks.” This may mean much or it may mean little, 
but in this case it means a very great deal to me. When you elected 
me last year as your President, I told you that I considered it a very 
great honour and also a very great responsibility, and that I relied upon 
the help of all of you, members of the Council, members of the Society 
and all the officials, so the first thing I wish to do now is to thank every 
one of you for the help which you have given me this year. Everyone 
on the Council and all the officials have my most grateful thanks, and 
I should like to mention specially Lord Daresbury, Mr. Burke, Colonel 
Stanyforth and Mr. Adeane among the members of the Council, and Mr. 
Tomer, our Secretary. 

I wish also, in connection with the Show at Warwick, to thank once 
again Lady Warwick, the Warwick Estate Trustees and the Local Com¬ 
mittee for their great kindness and help. I should like especially to 
mention amongst the Local Committee Colonel Wheatley, whom we 
now welcome as the representative of Warwickshire on the Council—(hear, 
hear)—Mir. Alexander Parker, an old friend. Captain Harvey, the Local 
Secretary, and Mr. Wormell, the Borough Surveyor. 

I feel I should be doing what you would wish if I just said here now 
how very sorry I am sure we all were when we read of the sudden death 
of one who helped us so much at Warwick, namely, Mr. Payton, who was 
a very good friend to us there. 

I wish also once again to record our very great and sincere gratitude 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for coming to Warwick and 
paying a visit to our Show. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

We had an ideal Show ground, a magnificent Local Committee and 
good weather, and it was through no fault of any of these that we had 
a loss of about £3,000. It was the combined depression in agriculture 
and industry which beat us. I think, however, you will all agree with 
me that it was a very pleasant Show—in fact, one of the pleasantest 
shows we have ever had. (Hear, hear.) Several innovations were intro¬ 
duced, such as the later hour for the commencement of judging, the 
penning of the cattle in double shedding, the segregation of cattle from 
certified and Grade “ A ” T.T. herds, all of which appeared to give satis¬ 
faction to judges, exhibitors and the general public. I cannot say that 
it gave universal satisfaction; I remember one incident in front of the 
pavilion when I t h ink one exhibitor was not quite satisfied. Generally 
speaking, however, satisfaction was expressed, and X should like to offer 
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our congratulations to our new Honorary Director, Mr. Roland Burke, 
on his great success in his first year’s work for the Show. 

I hope that by the time we hold the Show at Southampton brighter 
times may have come. After all, hope springs eternal, does it not ? 
I hope that Lord Mildmay will have a really successful show at South¬ 
ampton, both from the standpoint of site and also from the financial point 
of view. I will leave him to speak for himself; I know he will easily 
enlist your support. Whilst I feel sad at coming to the end of my year 
of office, I do most gladly hand over the honour and responsibilities to 
one like Lord Mildmay, who not only is well known and well liked as 
a good sportsman and agriculturist in the South, but is also very warmly 
welcomed on the now none too frequent occasions when he comes up to 
the Midlands for a hunt. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Talking of the South and the Show at Southampton brings me to 
the one point that I wish to make this afternoon with reference to the 
report, and that is the question of the shortage of members, or, rather, 
perhaps I should say the question of the increase of our membership. 
You will see from the report that we are in urgent need of new Governors 
and new members. If you look at page 4 of the report—I know per¬ 
fectly well that you have all read it once or twice—(laughter)—you will 
see that the loss this year is 484. Now, how can that loss be made good ? 
You know how useless circulars are for that sort of thing I The only 
way you can do anything is by personal effort. If only every one of 
you here and your friends would bring one extra member in during the 
year we should have a magnificent increase. I know there is one gentle¬ 
man, who I believe is here this afternoon, who has made an annual prac¬ 
tice for a great many years now of always getting a new member each 
year and bringing the application form for membership to this meeting. 
May I say: “ Go thou ”—or “ ye,” or whatever the plural is—" and 
do likewise ” ? (Laughter.) I am sure that no one will be more gratified 
if you do this than my successor. Lord Mildmay. 

Before I conclude I want you to join in thanking the Smithfield dub 
and the Royal Agricultural Hall Company for letting us have the use 
of this room in which we are meeting to-day and for the privilege granted 
to our members to enable them to attend this meeting. (Hear, hear.) 
We are all grateful for that, and I know you will wish to thank the Smith- 
field Club and the Royal Agricultural Hall Company most heartily. 
(Applause.) 

I will not take up more of your time. I will just add that I hope 
you have read the report, and that those of you who have not read it 
will do so, and I hope those who have read it have found it satisfactory. 
I personally have read it two or three times. The details of all the technical 
and research work carried on by the Society will be found there, as well 
as the details of that very valuable adjunct, the Quarantine Station, 
which enables breeders to ship pedigree stock to our Dominions with 
adequate safeguards against foot-and-mouth disease. All that is fully 
set out in the report, and I hope that you will all read it and profit by it. 

Accounts, 

My first duty this afternoon is the presentation of the balance-sheet. 
You have it in your hands, and also the accounts of the Warwick Show, 

Adoption of Report. 

Then comes the report of the Council, which has been printed and 
circulated to each member. May we take that as read ? (Agreed.) 
Then X will ask Mr. Tipper to move its adoption. 

Mr. L. C. Teppeb : Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, my Lords, Ladies and Gentle* 
men, X consider it is a privilege to be permitted to propose the adoption 
of the report, I have been associated with this Society since my boy- 
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hood days, not as a member, but as accompanying my father, hand in 
hand, to the Royal, and later on I joined as a member. I have been 
to many of your meetings, but I do not know that at any meeting I have 
Vtarl a greater compliment paid to me than I have received now in being 
asked to move this resolution. 

I have rather hurriedly gone through the accounts and the report, 
AnA I +.hmlr that, notwithstanding the adverse position with regard to 
the b alanc e and a slight diminution in the number of members, the Society 
is to be heartily congratulated on the wonderful work it is doing. I believe 
there is no Society in the world of an agricultural character—and I have 
seen one or two of them abroad—that has done more good work for 
agriculture continuously than the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
I thfak it is a wonderful tribute to the gentlemen on the Council that, 
notwithstanding all that has happened in agriculture and all this depres¬ 
sion that exists at the present time, we see year after year these smiling 
faces of people who are working away for the benefit of agriculture. It 
is particularly a pleasure to us to see such a wonderfully cheerful President 
looking at us from the chair. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

With regard to the Royal Show at Warwick, I think you are to be 
greatly congratulated. I remember the previous Show at Warwick, 
and I am speaking with some idea of the general feeling at the Show 
this year when I say that I do not think I heard a single complaint during 
the whole time I was on the Showground, and I was there fairly con¬ 
tinuously, because I had the privilege of escorting those South African 
farmers who came over here. They expressed great admiration of your 
Society. I have a long letter here that I received yesterday from Mr. 
Canham, the Secretary of the British National Union, who organised 
that tour, and he says he is continually receiving letters from South 
Africa expressing the appreciation of those gentlemen who came to the 
Show. (Hear, hear.) As a matter of fact, my experience is that our over¬ 
seas visitors, whether from South Africa or any other part of the Empire, 
look upon the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show as the Mecca of agri¬ 
cultural interest. 

In connection with the Warwick Show you had a new arrangement, 
which I think was a wonderfully good idea, to receive these overseas 
visitors. You put there Sir Archibald Weigall, one of the finest men 
you could get for the job, and I understand from what I have heard 
that he is going to improve on the arrangement. He was not quite 
satisfied in his own mind with what happened at Warwick, so he is going 
to go one better at the next Show to which we bring our visitors over. 

Speaking now from another standpoint—I hope I am not wearying 
this meeting—I think your Society has done a wonderful amount of 
work with regard to veterinary research. My memory goes back to 
the days of the first outbreak of cattle plague. You had the oo-operation 
of the late Professor Simmonds and the late Sir George Brown, and men 
of that stamp, and you have continued the work right away up to the 
present time, when you are in touch with the Royal Veterinary College 
and its staff. I do think, in connection with that wonderful work that 
you have done through the members of your Society—you have got 
10,000 of them—that you might do a little bit more possibly than you 
have done with regard to helping to build up the fund which is neces¬ 
sary for the rebuilding of the Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town. 
(Hear, hear.) That College to-day is a standing disgrace to this country. 
There are wonderful veterinary colleges in other parts of the world, and 
I should like the time to come when we shall be able to say that the 
Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town, London, or wherever it may 
be, is the finest in the world. (Hear, hear.) 

To-day I appear, Mr. President, not only as an individual, but as the 
representative of a section of the exhibitors. I think this is the first 
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time that one representing my section of the exhibitors has spoken at 
your meetings. X am speaking to-day not only for myself, but on behalf 
of the Animal Medicine Makers 9 Association, an Association which has 
only been in existence for a few years, and they desire me to say how 
much they appreciate the treatment they receive from you. We do not 
feel altogether pleased with some of the arrangements; we do not think 
our stands are quite rightly placed, but that is a matter of chance, and 
perhaps we may get better treatment in the future. But we have no 
complaints to make with regard to your officials. They act in a very nice 
and a very gentlemanly manner to us. I should like to point out that, 
as far as the industrial section is concerned, collectively, we are the most 
wonderful people in the world; I find that the Implement Section paid 
this year £10,303, as against £7,610 paid by the cattle, poultry and miscel¬ 
laneous exhibitors. The majority of the people who paid that £10,000 
are also subscribers, so you see what a wonderful lot of people we are 
and how we put our hands into our pockets I 

I want to say that I do most heartily appreciate what you have done 
and what your Society has done, and, although you have a slight diminu¬ 
tion in your members, I am perfectly certain that if these gentlemen 
who look so happy and cheerful to-day, and the ladies also, will go out 
of this room and make up their minds that they will not have another 
night’s sleep until they have each got another new member for you,, 
the membership of the Society will soon be all that you can desire.. 
(Applause.) 

The President : I will ask Mr. Hornsby to second the motion. 

Mr. R. Hornsby : Mr. President, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,. 
I have great pleasure in seconding the motion for the adoption of the 
report, which has been so ably proposed by my old friend Mr. Tipper. 
Mr. Tipper and I are old stagers, I might say, in connection with the 
agricultural show. I believe the first that I attended was in 1877, when 
the Royal Show was at Liverpool, and since that time I have attended 
practically every year. 

I am exceedingly glad that the report is no worse than it is during 
these adverse times, and we can still look forward to the future with 
hope, because there has been such progress, as I notice when I look back 
to the first year when I attended the Royal Agricultural Show. Taking 
machinery, I believe that in 1877 the first binder was put out; the com 
had to be tied by wire ; and very great progress has been made in it since 
then. Only last year I saw further developments, when I was in Australia, 
and Mr. Tipper and I saw the farmers there reaping the com and thrashing 
it at the same time; they were reaping it at the Tate of something like 
45 acres a day. We have not reached that stage yet in this country. 

I will not detain you any longer by making any further remarks, but 
will only say that I have very great pleasure in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the report, which has been so ably proposed by our 
friend Mr. Tipper. (Applause.) 

The President : The motion has been proposed by Mr. Tipper and 
seconded by Mr. Hornsby, and I will now put it to the meeting. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Election of President. 

The President : The next item on the agenda is the election of the 
President for the ensuing year, and I will ask Lord Cornwallis to move 
the resolution. 

Lord CoRNWAiais: Sir Arthur, My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I have a very pleasant task to perform in proposing the name of an old 
friend and brother officer, and, I should like to emphasise, a Kentish 
man as well as a Devonian, Lord Mildmay of Plete, to succeed you. Sir, 
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a very difficult task, in the high office of President of this Society for the 
ensuing year. (Applause.) The Council recommend the name of Lord 
Mildmay to you, and I am quite sure that you will endorse their recom¬ 
mendation, not only unanimously, but enthusiastically. (Hear, hear.) 
Ever since he came on to the Council in 1922, Lord Mildmay has thrown 
hims elf whole-heartedly into the work of the Council, more especially 
on the side of veterinary research. He has been a member of the Veter¬ 
inary Committee, of the C ommit tee of Selection and of the Journal Com¬ 
mittee, and he has acted in many other capacities on the Council. We 
might possibly regret that Lord Mildmay did not come on the Council 
earlier in his career—(Hear, hear)—but that is easily explained by the 
fact that he has given the whole of his life to public work, that he has 
represented his county of Devon so long and so well that he became the 
Father of the House of Commons—a very rare distinction—and when 
he went to the repose of the House of Lords he was then able to join 
our Council. (Laughter.) A brilliant man across country, a noted polo 
player, a good soldier, a breeder of pedigree cattle, a sympathetic and 
popular landowner. Lord Mildmay combines all those qualities which 
commend themselves to the countryside. (Hear, hear.) I know this 
meeting will agree with me that no name more suitable could be proposed 
to it for the Presidency in the year when the Show is coming specially 
to the South of England. (Hear, hear.) No one has worked harder 
than Lord Mildmay to bring that about, and I therefore have very great 
pleasure in proposing to you that Lord Mildmay of Flete be our President 
for the ensuing year. (Hear, hear and applause.) 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Staistytorth : Sir Arthur, my Lords, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, it is with the greatest pleasure that I rise to second the proposition 
that has been put before you, not only because I know that it will meet 
with your entire approbation, but because I do feel—and I think you 
will feel also—that we are extremely lucky in being able to propose a 
name such as that of Lord Mildmay. You have heard from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis the many attributes that Lord Mildmay possesses, but I think in. 
this case it is not a question of telling you all that Lord Mildmay has 
been and has done, but it is rather for us to congratulate ourselves that 
there is such a man who will come forward and will occupy the post of 
President of the Society for us. (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt that 
in the last few years Lord Mildmay has done everything he possibly 
could to get the Show down into his own West country, and the Society 
were very anxious to go down to the West country if it was possible. 
Lord Mildmay did everything he could to find some site in that district, 
and the Council, of course, did the same, but, unfortunately, we were 
unable to find one there. We have a great many members in the West 
country, and we were anxious to go nearer their own homes and in their 
own territory, but we were unable to do so, and this has really been the 
first opportunity we have had of asking Lord Mildmay to be our President, 
because we are now going into the South of England. I am sure that if 
we had only been able to find a site in his own West country we should 
have asked Lord Mfldmayto be President earlier than we have done* Lord 
Cornwallis has Baid so much about Lord Mildmay, mentioning his political 
career, that I would only say this, that I think it was commonly known 
in the House of Commons that there was no more popular Member of the 
House than Frank Mildmay* (Hear, hear and applause.) That is the ■ 
noble lord whom we ask you to adopt as your President to-day, and I 
feel perfectly certain that those of us who are spared to come here again 
this time next year will be able to say, and rightly say, that there has 
never been a more popular President than Lord Mildmay of Flete. (Hear, 
hear and applause.} 

The President ; It has been proposed and seconded that Lord Mild¬ 
may of Flete be elected President of the Society, to hold office until the 
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next ensuing annual general meeting, and I will now put that resolution 
to the meeting. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Lord Mildmay op Flete : Sir Arthur, my Lords, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, 1 speak with the greatest diffidence, for I know that I cannot give 
adequate expression to my sense of gratitude to you for the very great 
honour that you have done me in electing me to the Presidency of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England for the prospective year. It has 
been said before, and said with truth, that the Presidency of this Society 
is the blue ribbon of the agricultural world, and I am conscious that 
I have done very little to deserve it. 

It has given me the greatest pleasure that this resolution has been 
proposed by Lord Cornwallis, and seconded by Colonel Stanyforth, both 
very old friends of mine, as they have said, and both gentlemen who 
have rendered the very greatest services to the Royal Agricultural Society 
in the past, and who I hope will be prepared to do so in the future for 
many a day. (Hear, hear.) They have spoken far too kindly of me, 
and I have been really touched by what they have said. I hope you 
will not think that I am vain enough to imagine that all they have said 
is justified, but I can only say that they have given me very great pleasure. 
(Hear, hear.) 

When I look at the list of Past-Presidents I feel somewhat daunted, 
for I have to confess that of the science of agriculture I have yet much 
to learn, but, on the other hand, with regard to my interest in farming 
and my enthusiastic admiration for the British farmer I give place to 
no man. (Hear, hear.) I can assure you that my every effort during 
my year of office will be devoted to serving the interests of agriculture 
loyally and unceasingly. (Hear, hear.) 

I think that my special thanks are due to the members of the Society 
here assembled in that they have elected me unanimously. I know that 
I have but ill expressed myself, but, however inadequate my words may 
be, I hope you will believe that my gratitude is sincere and heartfelt. 
(Hear, hear.) 

British farmers have been having a very bad time of late, but the 
Royal Show continues to occupy a quite unique position in the eyes of „ 
the whole world. (Hear, hear.) It still sets an example to all countries 
of what breeders of stock of all kinds should aim at, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that overseas breeders, such as those in South America 
and South Africa, however great the care they may exercise originally 
in buying of their best, have to come back to the fountain head, to England, 
for fresh blood if their stock is not to degenerate. Therefore our Show 
has a very great importance. It is our shop window. But let it not 
be forgotten that the Show is not the be-all and end-all of the Society’s 
existence. (Hear, hear.) You will have gathered from the report and 
from what Sir Arthur has said how important is the work of the Society 
in many branches of agricultural science. I myself have served for a 
long time on the Medical Research Council, and I have learned two things. 

I have learned how interdependent is research work upon human and 
animal ills—(hear, hear)—and I have also learned how illimitable is the , 
field for research. This Society is constantly exploring that field, and 
how valuable is the research work, how valuable is the information which 
it places at the disposal of the members. Will you please make that 
widely known, so that we may have as large an accession of new mem¬ 
bers as possible during my year of office ? (Hear, hear.) We want 
them badly, as Sir Arthur has said, and especially do we want them in 
the South. 

There has been an extraordinary rumour prevalent of late that the 
Show was not to be held at Southampton., The President very promptly 
contradicted that, and, of course, there was not a word of truth in it. 

S 
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On the contrary, we welcome the advent of the Show to Southampton, 
because it will be one of the few occasions when the Society can visit 
the South. Our Charter lays down that our country meetings—that is 
the Show—should be held in all parts of England, that in its peregrinations 
it should cover the whole country, but, -unfortunately, owing to unavoid¬ 
able circumstances, it has not lien able to visit the South so much as 
other parts of England. Colonel Stanyforth referred just now to the 
possibility that the Show might have gone to Devonshire. I have been 
very anxious for that, and it has been through no fault, as Colonel Stany¬ 
forth said, of the high officials of the Society that it has not done so. 
It is only a question of the difficulty of finding a site, and I should like 
to express the warm thanks of Devonshire men to Lord Daresbury in the 
past and to Mr. Burke in the present for the infinite trouble they have 
taken in their search for an adequate site in Devonshire. (Hear, hear.) 
Unfortunately they were not successful. The Southampton Show, I 
think, bids fair to be a great success. The arrangements are well advanced 
and we are receiving important assistance from the locality. I am quite 
sure that under the able guidance of Mr. Burke, assisted by our most 
efficient Secretary, we may look forward to a splendid result. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) I take this opportunity, as a south-country man, 
of appealing to all possible exhibitors, in every branch of the Show, as 
well as to south-country men generally, to accord to the Southampton 
Show the fullest possible measure of support, so that it may be not only 
an outstanding success, but such a success as will induce the Council to 
visit the South more frequently in the future than it has done in the 
past. 

In conclusion, let me say that I shall try hard to follow the shining 
example of my predecessors in the Presidential Chair. I know that I 
shall have the greatest difficulty in following Sir Arthur, who has endeared 
himself to us all not only by his character, but by his efficiency. (Hear, 
hear.) The times are very difficult, and all is not comfortable at present; 
things are very uncertain, and I feel that I shall want the constant and 
continuous help of the Council and of all the members of the Society if 
I am to fulfil my desire to make my year of office a success and a reply 
. to those critics who are so fond of saying that successful Shows can only 
be held in the North. (Hear, hear.) 

Once more. Gentlemen, I thank you for the very great honour that 
you have done me in electing me as your President. (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 


Election of Trustees. 


The President : My lords and gentlemen, the next item on tho 
agenda is the Election of Trustees. The names of the present trustees, 
who are recommended under Bye-law 141 by the Council for re-election, 
are printed in List A on the Agenda paper, and I will ask you to signify 
in the usual manner whether it is your wish that those twelve gentlemen 
be elected Trustees of the Society, to hold office until the next ensuing 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Trustees, whose names are as follows, were duly elected:— 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., York House, S.W.l. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., 145, Piccadilly, W.l. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, K.G., Buckingham Palace, S.W.l. 
Charles Adeane, C.B., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

The Duke of Bedford, E.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Lord Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 

Percy Cratchley, Sunn i ng h ill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, 

Lord Harlech, CJB., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart., Moseley HaU, Leicester. 

Lieut.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth, C.B., Kirk Hammerton HaU, York. 
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Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The President : The next item is the election of Vice-Presidents. 

I will also ask you whether it is your pleasure that the present Vice- 
Presidents whose names are printed in List B, shall be re-elected, to hold 
office until the next Annual General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were duly elected as below:— 

The Rev. C. H. Brocklebank, Westwood Park, West Bergholt, Essex. 

Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., Floodgates, West Grinstead, Horsham. 

The Earl of Derby, K.G., Knowsley, Prescot, Lancs. 

Lord Desborough, K.G., Taplow Court, Bucks. 

R. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

The Earl of Harewood, K.G., Harewood House, Leeds. 

William Harrison, Albion Ironworks, Leigh, Lancs. 

Lord Mildmay of Flete, Flete, Ermington, S.O., Devon. 

The Duke of Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. 

The Earl of Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E., Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Habrough, Lincolnshire. 

Election of Accountants and Auditors. 

The President : The next business on the Agenda is the election of 
our professional Accountants and Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. F. L. Gooch : Mr. Chairman, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, 
I have very great pleasure in moving that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. be elected as professional Accountants and Auditors of the Society 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kerbidge : Mr. Chairman, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Election of Ordinary Members of Conncil. 

The President : Under the bye-laws the requisite measures have 
been taken by the Council to fill the vacancies in group B and in Warwick¬ 
shire. As Chairman I have to formally report to the Annual General 
Meeting the names and addresses of the members of the Council who 
have been elected by the various divisions in order that the meeting 
may, in the words of the bye-law, take cognisance of their election. X 
perform this duty by placing before you List C on pages 3 and 4 of the 
Agenda paper, in which the names of the newly elected members are 
specially marked. 

Durham: William Burkitt, Grange Hill, Bishop Auckland. 

Yorks (West Riding) (two representatives): C. W. H. Glossop, M.P., Bramwlth 
Hall, Doncaster; Sir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough. 

Nottingham: Thomas Forshaw, The Stud, Carlton-on-Trent, Newark. 

Leicester: W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., Ratcliffe Hall, Leicester. 

Rutland: E. Guy Fenwick, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford. 

Suffolk: Fred Smith, Deben Haugh, Woodbridge. 

Buckingham: B. J. Gates, Pembury, Tring. 

Essex: Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., Elsenham Hall, BIsenham. 

London (two representatives): H. Dent Brocklehurst, Burley, Woolton Hill, 
Newbury; Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., Englemere House, 
Ascot. 

Shropshire (two representatives): Alfred Mansell, College Hill, Shrewsbury 
E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

Hereford: Sir John R. G. Cotterell, Bart., Garnons, Hereford. 

South Wales: Capt. Hugh A. Christy, Llangoed, Llyswen, Breconshire. 

Devon: Sir J, F. Shelley, Bart., Posbwy House, Crediton. 

Wiltshire: Bari of Radnor, Longford Castle, Salisbury. 

Surrey: R, Borlase Matthews, Great Felcourt, East Grinstead, 

Additional Representative Elected under Bye-law 149. 

Warwick: Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry. 

The President : Has any Governor or member any remark to make 
or suggestion to offer that may be referred to the Council for consideration ? 

No remarks or suggestions were made. 
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Thanks io President. 

Lord Daresbtjry : My lords, ladies and gentlemen, I have a very 
pleasant duty to perform, and that is to move a hearty vote of thanks 
to Sir Arthur Hazlerigg for his conduct in the chair during the past year. 
(Hear, hear.) We have never had a President who carried the business 
through in so efficient a manner and with such good humour as Sir Arthur 
—(hear, hear)—and it makes a great deal of difference. He has had 
a lot of har d work to do during the year, and he has managed to get on 
very well with it and always has a smiling face. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Burke, 
who was to have seconded this resolution, wishes me to say how heartily 
he thanks Sir Arthur for all he has done to help him. It makes a wonderful 
difference to an Honorary Director if the President is always ready to 
help frim in all he does. I do not think you could have had a better 
President than Sir Arthur has been. He went into every detail of the 
Show and he helped tremendously at Warwick in getting things done. 
I am sure we all owe him a very great debt of gratitude for his conduct 
in the Chair and his conduct throughout the whole of the year. (Applause.) 

Lord Hastings : The pleasant duty of seconding this vote of thanks 
was to have fallen to Mr. Roland Burke, but he has been called away, 
and asked me if I would fill the rdle. I am very grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so. I am grateful because it gives to me, as an ordinary 
member of the Council, the opportunity of thanking publicly our retiring 
President for the remarkable way in which he has conducted the business 
of the Society during his year of office. The members of the Society 
as a whole know very well how efficiently Sir Arthur has carried out those 
duties which appear most in the public eye, that is to say, in respect of 
his actual Presidency on the days of the Show, but only members of the 
Council can know how well he has conducted the business of the Society 
day in and day out during his year of office. (Hear, hear.) I can assure 
members of the Society and Sir Arthur himself that the Council are grateful 
to him for his wonderful aptitude in the Chair—(hear, hear)—his invariable 
cheerfulness and geniality to members, his quickness in the uptake, his 
wit—(hear, hear)—-and kus decisiveness. Ladies and gentlemen, he does 
not only fill the chair amply—(laughter)—hut he ornaments it, (Hear, 
hear). 

I beg on my own behalf and on behalf of Mr. Roland Burke, for whom 
I speak, most heartily to second the vote of thanks which has been moved 
by Lord Daresbury, and I have no doubt that when it is put to the meeting 
it will be received with the acclamation which it deserves. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was put to the meeting by Lord Daresbury, and 
carried with acclamation* 

The President : Lord Daresbury, Lord Hastings, my lords, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is extraordinarily kind of you to give me this vote of 
thanks. The nice things which Lord Daresbury has said about me do 
touch me very much, and so also do the remarks of Lord Hastings. If 
in any way I have been a success as President or Chairman during the 
past year, it is because I was brought up to do work as an assistant steward 
at the Royal by a gentleman whom you used to know as Gilbert GreenaU. 
(Applause.) It is to him that I owe any success I have had, and it is 
very kind of him to propose this vote of thanks. I might possibly after 
all this,have become a fittle swollen-headed, but I have got such a very 
sore throat that it prevents it going to my head. (Laughter.) Therefore 
I would just say thank you all very much indeed for your great help 
during my year of office, which I have thoroughly enjoyed. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT WARWICK, 1931. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

I., First Prize. II., Second Prize. III., Third Prize, IV., Fourth Prize, 
V., Fifth Prize. R.N., Reserve Number. H.C., Highly Commended. 
C., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was “ bred by Exhibitor.” 


HORSES. 


Shires. 


Class 1 .—Shire StaUions, bom in 1928. 

1 I. (£20.)—J. Morris Belcher, Tibberton Manor, Wellington, Shropshire, for Bryntanat 

40479, black, bred by H. C. PiUdngton, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont.; s. Moulton 
Harboro 39559, d. 95321 Ruby by Bramhope Monogram 31232, 

2 n. (£10 .)—The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chatswortb, Bakewell, for Chatsworth First 

Command 40491, bay; s. Rearsby Commander 39777, d. 118838 Moors Debut by Pendley 
St. Leger 35952. 

Class 2. —Shire Stallions, bom in 1929. 

8 I. (£20, & Champion. 1 )—G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge, for 
Bower Winalot 40672, bay, bred by J. G. Runeiman, 15, Downing Street, Cambridge ; 
st. Ducky Dog 39250, d. 110836 Babingley Sprite by Bnderby Marksman 33947. 

0 XI. (£10.)— W. J. Cumber, The Chestnuts, Theale, Berks, for Theale Zionheart 40822, 
brown, bred by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Cherhill, Caine, Wilts; a, Theale 
Ricliard 40179, d. 117337 ShopnoUer May Queen by Rlevaulx Friar 36013. 

7 IH. (£5.)— JAMES Forshaw & Sons, Carlton-on-Trent, Newark, for Boro’ Enterprise 3rd 
40666, bay, bred by F. W. Griffin, Boro' Fen, Peterborough: a. BrookhiJl Padre 39852, 
d. 117865 Boro’ Conquest by Rowington Recruit 84145. 

5 R.N.—J. Morris belcher, Tibberton Manor, Wellington, Shropshire, for Tibberton 
Harboro King. 

H. 0.—9. C.—11, 

Class 3 .—Shire Stallions, bom in 1930. 

14 X. (£20, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—E. Bostock, Gibbett Hill, Coventry, for Old House Briar 
King, bay, bred by W. Jackson, Shustoke, GoleshiU, Birmingham: a. Old House March 
King 40132, d. 118631 Monks Green Marie by Babingley Null! Secundus 26998. 

12 H. (£10.)—J. Morris BEloher, Tibberton Manor, Wellington, Shropshire, for Lugg Side 
Clansman, dark brown, bred by S. Goodwin, Xvington Court, Leominster; «. ledwycho 
Clansman 39242, d. 119886 Lugg Side Darkle by Tibberton Blood Royal 38580. 

1 Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for the 
best Stallion. A Prise o t £2 Is also given by the Shire Horse Society to the Breeder of the 
Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse Society, and the 
Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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16 m. (£5.)— Jakes Forshaw & Sons, Carlton-on-Trenfc, Newark, for Imperial Premier, bay, 
bred by Gardner Bros., Holker Farm, Rawcliffe, Garstang; s. Bradgate Premier 39651, 
d. Princess May by Marden Dagnam 34137. 

21 E. K.— J ames Merritt, Old Hall Stud Farm, Willaston, Wirral, Cheshire, for Hadlow 
Warrior. 

Class 4 .—Shire Mares, with their own foals at foot. 

25 L (£20.)—Sir Gomer Beset, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 118409 Kerry 

fiinnigh m«.m bay, born in 1923 [foal by Pendley Harvester 40368], bred by Ben Alderson, 
Glanmeheli, Newtown, Mont.; s. Basildon Clansman 36277, d. 108657 Kerry Blossom by 
Halstead Blue Blood 27397. 

29 n. (£10.)— G. B. C. Foster, Ansfcey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for 123615 Bower 
Beatrice, brown, born in 1926 [foal by Statfold Nulli Secundus 40170], bred by A. Jones, 
14, Rattan Road, Eastbourne; a. Cowage Dalesman 39149, d. 110247 Thames Empress by 
Sherenden Champion 36915. 

24 m. (£5.)— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., for 123881 Hay End Dark Lady, black, born in 1925 
[foal by Edingale Blend 40272], bred by H. Watson, High Offiey Farm, Stafford; s. 
Sussex Goalkeeper 34365, d. 78979 New Park Grey Queen by Bickford Coming King 27709. 
27 IV. (£4.)—E. A. Boote, Elliotts Farm, Barford, Warwick, for Elliotts Lady Buscot, brown, 
born in 1926 [foal by Brooksby Combination 39853], bred by John D. Davis, Twnan, Old 
Colwyn; s. Herontye Buscot 37494, d. 103525 Hawton Movement by Victor of Albion 
32892. 

26 R.*N.— Richard Bltjck, Weston Farm, Stratford-on-Avon, for Westonavon Peaceful. 

H. C.—31. 

Class 5.— Shire Colt or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 4. 1 

36 I, (£10.)—Richard Bleck, Weston Farm, Stratford-on-Avon, for bay colt, born May 7; 
8. Ledwyche Vassal 40438, d. 120418 Westonavon Peaceful by Ingon Champion 39222. 

41 XL (£5.)— Sidney Lees, Church Farm, Bishops Tachbrook, Leamington, for bay filly, 

born April 25; s. Old House Nulli Secundus 40133, d. Bishops Tachbrook Briar Bose by 
Lymm Briar King 39533. 

32 HL (£3.)— His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for bay filly, born April 28; 

8. Appleton Wyresdale 40202, d. 104348 Marden Fuchsia by Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296. 
40 R.H.— Charles Gilman, Statfold, Tamworth, for Statfold Harboro. 

H. C —35. 

Class 6 .—Shire Mares, bom in or before 1927, not having a foal at foot. A Mare 
6 years old or over must have produced a live foal in 1930 or 1931. 1 

42 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion. 8 )— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 

for 121192 Pendley Rose Marie, brown, bom in 1926, bred by F. W. Flintoff, Worminghall, 
Thame; s. Monks Green Friar 35891, d. 111318 Cole Duchess by Barn King Cole 35374. 
45 H. (£10.)—G. Ewart, Dunsmore Stud Farm, Clifton, Rugby, for 121871 Dunsmore 
Victory, black, born in 1926; *. Woolscott King Cole 39073, d. 121867 Dunsmore Alpha by 
Marden Blend 36734. 

49 m. (£5.)—Miss G. H. Webb-Peplqe, Folly Farm, Bmington, Stratford-on-Avon, for 
121259 Remembrance of Arden, bay, born in 1926 ; 8. Carlton Wyresdale 39130, d. 114082 
Dogdyke Bonny by Maryshall Majestic 36747. 

47 R. N.— Matthew T. Harrison, Wedgnock Park, Warwick, for Breck Sunflower. 

Class 7. —Shire FiUies, bom in 1928. 

51 I. (£20.)— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 123456 Tysoe Gem, 

brown, bred by T. E. Wells, Tysoe, Kineton, Warwick; s. Warton Reciprocity 37020, 
d. 115652 Tysoe Gloaming by Rateliffe King Cole 36846. 

52 XL (£10.)—W. J. Cumber, The Chestnuts, Theale, Berks, for 123501 Wick Locket, bay, 

teed by Fred Doble, Winterbourne Bassett, Swindon; s. Theale Locksmith 37900, d. 
110642 Wick Princess by Crossmoor Prince Forester 83858. 

53 HL (£5.)— Dinah Estates Company, Llandinam Hall Farms, Llandinam, Mont., for 

123323 Rand Forest Princess, bay, bred by Ernest Sherwin, Rand Grange, Bedale; 8. 
Woodfold Harold of the Forest 32934, d. 101033 Ancliffe Dray Lass by Warton Dray King 
30002. 

54 R. N.—G. Ewart, Dunsmore Stud Farm, Clifton, Rugby, for Dunsmore Special Blend. 

Class 8. —Shire Fillies, bom in 1929. 

57 L (£20, & Champion. 8 )—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for 
124090 Pendley Marceline, bay, bred by W. Newhouse, Ancliffe Hall, Slyne, Lancs; 
s. Darley Wild Wave 38149, d. 106673 Ancliffe Winnie by Warrior Carlton 31943. 


1 Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for the 
best Mare or Filly. A Prize of £2 is also given by the Shire Horse Society to the Breeder 
of the Champion Mare or Filly, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire Horse Society, 
and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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62 II. (£10.)—E. W. Webb, Wickham Xiodge, Cooden Drive, Bexhill-on-Sea, for 123583 
Bierton Champion’s Duchess, bay, bred by T. J. Hoads, Broughton, Aylesbury; s. 
HedgeB Champion’s Surprise 39509, d. 120549 Bierton Hill Duchess by Hill Manor 
Champion 39728. 

56 in. (£6.) —J. H. Benton, Englefield House, Heading, for 124036 Mile House Clanish Lass, 
3627V S ' ^^ en ^ am ® ,ecor< ^ er 39866, d. 120328 Theale Clanish Lady by Basildon Clansman 

59 R. N.—G. H. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Bower Leading Lady. 
H. C.—60. 


Class 9. — Shire Fillies, bom in 1930. 

72 1. (£20.)—A. Thomas Loyd, Lockinge House, Wantage, Berks, for Lockinge Amazon, 

bay; s. Heirloom 3rd 39510, d. 103900 Kelmscott Waac by Monks Green Clansman 34170. 
70 H. (£10.)—G. H. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Bower Misty Mom, 
dark bay, bred by J. G. Runciman, 15, Downing Street, Cambridge; a. Medmenham 
Dictator 40118, d. 110836 Babingley Sprite by Enderby Marksman 33947. 

73 HI. (£6.)—Col. A. F. Nioholson, Stockwell House, Leek, for Leek Wendy, bay; s. 

Theale Tilton 40423, d. 119856 Leek Mystery by Coldharbour Blue Blood 36435. 

74 IV. (£4.)—E.W. Webb, Wickham Lodge, Cooden Drive, Bexhill-on-Sea, for Lady Bulwark, 

bay, bred by Tom Hanson, Hew Lodge Farm, Penistone; s. Burcot Bulwark 40228, d. 
109117 Moulton Abbess by Moulton Abbott 35902. 

69 V. (£3.) —Dinah Estates Company, Llandinam Hall Farms, Llandinam, Mont., for 
Hafren Bountiful, brown, bred by Ernest Sherwin, Rand Grange, Bedale; s. Cippenham 
Friar 38110, d. 101033 Ancliffe Dray LasB by Warton Dray King 30002. 

64 R. N.—His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham, for Lockinge Abbess. 

H. C —65, 71. 


Class 10. — Shire Geldings, by registered sires , bom in or before 1928. 1 

81 I. (£20.)—E. W. Webb, Wickham Lodge, Cooden Drive, Bexhill-on-Sea, for Snowswick 
Captain, hrown, born in 1927, bred by David Maundrell, Buscot, Lechlade; *. Heirloom 
3rd 39510, d. 118948 Snowswick Blackbird by Rievaulx Friar 36013. 

79 IX. (£15.)— Mann, Crossman & Paulin, Ltd., Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Hoad, London, 

E.l, for Highfield, bay, born in 1926, bred by J. B. Hall, Stillingfleet Hill Farm, Escrick, 
York; s. Ruler’s Monk 38489. 

78 HL (£10.)— Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., The Lodge, Elsenham, Essex, for Clansman, bay, 
born in 1928, bred by Allan Holm, The Grange, Tilton, Leicester; s. Basildon Clansman 
36277, d, 113152 Tilton Maid of Honour by Babingley Nulli Secundus 26993. 

80 IV. (£5.)—Mann, Crossman <fc Paulin, Ltd., for Lincoln, bay, born in 1925, bred by 

Jones <fe Sons, Great Weston, Mont.; 8. Lincoln What’s Wanted 2nd 35812, d. Briton by 
Milestone Briton. 

76 V. (£5.) —Peter. Davies, Gorsefleld, West TImperley, Cheshire, for Midlands Prince, bay, 
bom in 192f6, bred by J. Jones, Hhydagioies, Forden, Mont.; s. Camlad Conjuror 39434. 
75 R. N.—C. J. Bayes, Hunscote, Wellesbourae, Warwick, for Norman. 


Clydesdales. 

Class IX. — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1929. 

85 I. (£20, & Champion.*)— T. <fe M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for Benedictine 21836, 
bay, bred by John P. Meikle, Pilmuir, Lauder; s. Benefactor 20867, d. Ailsa 54770 by 
Apulcwa 14567. 

Class 12. — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1930. 

95 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for The Factor, 

black, bred by John Baxter & Sons, Templehall, Ormiston; *. Benefactor 20867, d. 
Templehall Sunray 57470 by Sunbeam 19566. 

88 H. (£10.)— Crawpord & S00TT, Birkhall, Holywood, Dumfries, for Birkhafl Norseman, 
dark brown, bred by David Shearer, Midhouse, Holm, Orkney; 9 . Petty Emblem 21233, 
d. Nelly Majestic 58718 by Oraigie Majestic 19978. 

Class 18, — Clydesdale Mares, bom in or before 1928. 

99 I. (£20, & Champion. 1 )— Robert Pare, Brunstane, Portobello, for Brunstane Phyllis, 
bay, born in 1925, bred by R. M. Leslie, Murroes, Arbroath; s. Brunstane Again 20717, 
d. Eva of Murroes 54666 by Ardendale 18993. 

96 n. (£10.)—G. M. Beck, The Lane, Havonstonedale, Westmorland, for Lane Mayflower, 

black, bom in 1927, bred by the late James Gray, Glenoonah, Kippen; a. Benefactor, 
20867, d. Hue Mayflower 55956 by Duuure Footprint 15203. 


1 Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society, 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly, 
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100 m. (£5.) — Robert Park, for Bruns tane Baby, brown, born in 1928, bred by James 
Gray, WestnewhaU, Klngsbams, Fife: s. Brunstane Again 20717, d. Crawfordston Ruby 
57096 by Botha 19026. 

Class 14. —Clydesdale Fillies, born in 1929. 

102 L (£20, & B. N. for Champion. 1 * * )—G. 31. Beck, The lane, Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, 
for Lane Lucky Girl, brown; s. Benefactor 20867, d, Craigie Beauty 56012 by Dunure 
Footprint 15203. 

105 n. (£10.)—T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for Bosemaxy, black; a. Benefactor 
20867, d. Rosabell 56233 by Kinleith Footprint 19592. 

103 IIL (£5.)—James Little, High House Farm, Bebside, Northumberland, for Favourite, 
chestnut, bred by Mrs. Cass & Son, Seaville, Silloth, Cumberland; s. Dockray Designer 
19990, d. Seaville Nora 57953 by Dunure Fashion Hint 18705. 

101 B. N.—Bayed Adams, Auchencraig, Dumbarton, for Pamelia. 

Class 15. — Clydesdale Geldings, by registered sires, born in or before 1928. 2 

110 I. (£20.)— William Young, West Preston, Preston Mill, Dumfries, for Preston Mark, bay, 
born in 1927, bred by Donald McIntosh, Kintyri, Kirriemuir; s. Rising Sun 20429. 

108 IL (£10.}— James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Duncan, bay, born In 
1926, bred by the District Board of Control, Inverness; 8. Craigie Sundial 20725. 

109 HL (£5.)— George Scott, Birkhall, Holywood, Dumfries, for Farmer, bay, born in 1928, 
bred by John Cameron, Kirkton, Forglen, Turriff; s. The Dunlop 20831, d. Kirkton Queen 
55859 by Prince Ossian 16004. 

106 R. N.— ARCHIE Boadle, West End Farm, Flimby, Maryport, for Davie. 


Sufiolks. 

Class 16. —Suffolk Stallions, born in or before 1927.® 

115 I. (220, & Champion. 4 )— Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Morston Gold 
ying 5643, born in 1924, bred by A. T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich; 8. Morston 
Gold Guard 4234, d. Leda’s Queen 7772 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

114 IL (£10.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Darsham Duke 5878, 
born in 1926, bred by Capt. R. J. Catchpole, Darsham, Suffolk; 8. Berden Bacchus 5382, 
d. Darsham Duchess 8906 by Darsham Sheik 4139. 

120 HI. (£5.)—R. Eaton White, Boulge Hall, Woodbridge, for Boulge Sailor 6914, born in 
1927 ; 8. Admiral of Boulge 5738, d. Boulge Queen Mary 9985 by Sudboume Bellman 4153. 

Ill R. N.—P. A. Batman, Letheringham Abbey, Woodbridge, for Wanstead Wedgewood. 
H. C.—118. 

Class 17. —Suffolk Stallions, bom in 1928. 

121 L (£20, & R. N. for Champion. 4 )— Norman Everett, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Rushmere 
Ringleader 6040; s. Tattingstone Beau Esprit 4927, d. Rushmere Ringlet 12128 by Earl 
Gray 4219. 

124 XL (£10.) — Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Prophet 6030 ; s. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Prophetess 12602 by Bawdsey 
Hay 4188. 

Class 18. —Suffolk StaUions , bom in 1929. 

125 I. (£20.)—E. S. Buck & Son, Sycamore Farm, Raveningham, Norwich, for Beatty of 
Raveningham 6121, bred by J. 0. Orton, Ohattisham, Ipswich; s, Poraham Beatty 4942, 
rf. Ohattisham Mary 12655 by Woolverstone Checkmate 4683, 

129 IL (£10.)—W. G. Harvey, Kentish Farm, Stisted, Braintree, for Culverden Triple Cups 
6069, bred by R. Carley, Badingham Red House, Woodbridge; s. Bawdsey Bountiful 
5551, d. Culverden Comet 13276 by Woriingworth Mascot 4818. 

126 BOt, (£5 .)—The Earl op Feversham, Duncombe Park, Helmsley, York, for Biddlesworth 
Bend Or 6107, bred by W. N. L. Champion, Riddlesworth Hall, Thetford; *. Shotley 
Counterpoint 5609, d. Riddlesworth Barmaid 12480 by Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235. 

131 R. N.—Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Lidgate Bed Gold. 

H. C.—127. 

Class 19.— Suffolk StaUions, bom in 1930. 

136 I. (£20.)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratting 
Primate 6132; s. WorHngham Red Gold 5506, d. Wychnor Primrose 13102 by Bawdsey 
Wassail 5132. 


1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or 
Filly. 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

8 Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

4 The ** Coronation ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Suffolk Horse Society 
for the best Stallion. 
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J34 11, (£10.) —Norman Everett, llushmere, Ipswich, for Roshmere Hallmark 6165; a. 
Tattiugstone Beau Esprit 4927, d. llushmere Beryl 10912 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

132 in. (£5.)—W. N. L. Champion, Riddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Riddlesworth Red 
Admiral 6181 ; s. Admiral of Riddlesworth 5966, d. Riddlesworth Petal 11260 by Sud- 
bourne Petard 4471. 

137 R. N. — Owen H. Smith, Langham, Oakham, for Ranksborough Salute. 

Class 20. —Suffolk Mares, with their wm foals at foot. 

140 I. (£20, & Champion. 1 )— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for 
Bawdsey Seedling 14806, bom in 1927 [foal by Sir Harry of Morston 5676]; a. Worlingham 
Red Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 9496 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

144 n. (£10.) — Prank Sainsbtjry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Thorpe 
Countess 13635, born in 1925 [foal by Worlingham Red Gold 5506], bred by H. W. DaMng, 
White Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken; a. Tattingstone Beau Esprit 4927, d. White Hall Countess 
9942 by Morston Gold Guard 4234. 

142 m. (£5.)— Prank Sainsbtjry, for Framlingham Juno 13717, bom in 1925 [foal by 
Worlingham Red Gold 5506], bred by W. Woodgate, Framlingham, Suffolk; a. Blackmore 
Hopeful 5206, d. Framlingham Janie 9875 by Framlingham Joffres 4425. 

143 R. N.—Frank Sainsbtjry, for Nortonian Dinah. 

H. C.—139. C.—145. 

Class 21. —Suffolk Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Glass 20. 2 

148 L (£10.)— Frank Sainsbtjry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for foal, born 
March 15; 8. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Nortonian Dinah 11828 by Horstead Van¬ 
guard 4784. 

147 n. (£5.)— The EARL op Iveagh, C.B., C.M.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for foal, bom 
February 22; a. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Pyrford Phillida 14599 by Creasing 
Crusader 5433. 

Class 22. —Suffolk Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 20.® 

149 I. (£10.)—Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for foaJ, born 
January 8; a. Sir Harry of Morston 5676, d. Bawdsey Seedling 14806 by Worlingham Red 
Gold 5506. 

151 n. (£5.)— Frank Sainsbtjry, Blunt's Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for foal, born 
January 10; s. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Thorpe Countess 13635 by Tattingstone 
Beau Esprit 4927. 

150 HI. (£3,j—F rank Sainsbtjry, for foal, horn March 22 ; a. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, 
d. Framlingham Juno 13717 by Blackmore Hopeful 5206. 

152 R. N. — Owen H. Smith, Langham, Oakham. 

Class 23. —Suffolk Metres, bom in or before 1927, not having a foal at foot . A 
mare 6 years old or over must have produced a live foal in 1930 or 1931. 8 

153 L (£15.)— P. A. Bayman, Letheringham Abbey, Woodbridge, for Wanstead Matchless 3rd 
14149, bom in 1926; a. Forhham Beatty 4942, d. Boulge Matchless 10152 by Sudboume 
Bellman 4153. 

154 H. (£10.) —E. S. Buck & SON, Sycamore Farm, Raveningham, Norwich, for Willingham 
Belle 14278, bo n In 1926, bred by W. R. Frost, Willingham Hall, Beccles; a. Admiral 
John 5127, d. Belle by Henham Aerolite 4343. 

156 m. (£5.)— Frank Sainsbtjry, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Bawdsey 
Minna 14808, born in 1927, bred by Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Wood- 
bridge ; a. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 
3076. 

155 R. N.—Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Annette Girl. 

Class 24. —Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1928. * 

157 I. (£20.) —P. Adams & Sons, Laurel Farm, Felixstowe, for Laurel Keepsake 14926; a. 
Shotley Counterpart 4903, a. Bawdsey Propriety 11355 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

162 IL (£10.)— Owen H. Smith, Langham, Oakham, for Walton Bella 15043, bred by Herbert 
Smith, Walton Grange, Felixstowe: a. Shotley Counterpart4903, d. Walton Minnie 12061 
by War Boy 4672. 

161 HI. (£5.)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Magnet 15897; a. Culverden Cup-winner 5779, d. Bawdsey Juno 8911 by Bawdsey Harvest 
King 3879. 

158 R, N.—W. N. L. Champion, Riddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Stratton Finale, 

H. C.—160. 0.—159. 

Class 25. —Suffolk FiUies, bom in 1929. 

167 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston HsJL Trimley, Ipswich, for 
Morston Counter Peace 2nd 15710; a. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Morston white Cross 
8970 by Morston Gold Guard 4284. 


1 Champion Prise of £10 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly. 
♦Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. , 
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164 EL (£10.)—P. Adams & Sons, Laurel Farm, Felixstowe, for Laurel Beauty 15861 ; s . 

Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Bawdsey Propriety 11355 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

168 m. (£5.)—Sra Cuthbert Qvuter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Gallopede 15672; a. Worlingham Bed Gold 5506, d, Bawdsey Valeta 11349 by Bawdsey 
Hay 4188. 

170 R. N.—The Ease of Stradbroke, Henham Hall, Wangford, Beccles, for Henham Olive. 

H. C-—165. C —166. 

Class 26.— Suffolk FiUies, bom in 1930. 

172 L (£20.) —W. G. Habvey, Kentish Farm, Stisted, Braintree, for Kentish Pride 16087; 
a. Hartley King of Diamonds 5772, d. Ashmoor Faithful 14199 by Shotley Counterpart 
4903. 

176 H. (£10.)—Sm Cuthbert Quiltee, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Secret 16100; a. Sir Harry of Morston 5676, d. Bawdsey Surety 14225 by Sudbourne 
Premier 4983. 

178 m, (£5 .)—The Eael of Stradbroke, Henham Hall, Wangford, Beedes, for Henham 
Phyllis 15939; a. Coney Weston Scarab 5524, d. Henham Louie 14166 by Sudbourne 
Bowman 5456. 

171 IV. (£4.)— W. jST. L. Champion, Biddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Riddlesworth Claribel 
16067; a, Shotley Counterpoint 5609, d . Riddlesworth Belle 13608 by Sudbourne Beauchief 
4215. 

H. C.—174. C.—177, 179. 

Class 27. —Suffolk Geldings , by registered sires , bom in or before 1928. 1 

186 L (£20.) —A. Nunn Scaefe, The Brooks, Bildeston, Ipswich, for Punch, born in 1927, bred 
by G. A. Woodward & Son, Old Newton, Stowmarket; a. Blyford Seabroc 5467, d. 
Mendlesham Diana 9186. 

184 11. (£10.)—Sm Cuthbert Quiltee, Baet., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Peter, born 
in 1926 ; 8. Worlingham Red Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Sweet Sultan 9495 by Earl Gray 4219. 

185 HL (£5.)— Mbs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Peter, horn in 1925, bred by 
A. R. Crisp, Pippin Park, Lidgate, Newmarket; s. Sudbourne Bernard 5464, d. Cockfield 
Sunshade 7462 by Fornham Vanguard 3682. 

187 IV. (£4.)— Weay, Sandeeson & Co., Ltd., Hull, for Briton, born in 1924, bred by B. S. 
King, Rushmere, Ipswich; s. Shotley Counterpart 4903, d. Duchess 8997 by Morston Gold 
Guard 4234. 

183 B. N.—R. & W. Paul, Ltd., Ipswich, for Duke. 


Percherons. 

Class 28. —Percheron StaUions, bom in or before 1928. 2 

191 I. (£20, & Champion. 3 )— Col. Arthur Dugdale, Sezincote, Moreton-in-Marsh, for Histon 
Drayman 9th B. 410, grey, bom in 1927, bred by Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cam¬ 
bridge ; s, Lagor B 1, d. Prolifere B 191 by Jugal F 85444. 

192 IL (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)— J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Histon 
Drayman 4th B 340, grey, born in 1925, bred by Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge; 
8. Lagor B 1, d. TJstache B 509 by Qualvados F 131498. 

190 HI. (£5.) — Chtvees & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Brampton Ingot B. 339, dark 
grey, bom in 1925, bred by H. R. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough; s. 
Hilderstone Watteau B 198, d. Brampton Eve B 431 by Lagor B X. 

Class 29. —Percheron StaUions, bom in 1929. 

196 I. (£20, & Champion. 4 )—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Orton Misanthrope 
B 474, grey, bred by J. F. Montagu, Cold Overton Hall, Oakham; a. Misanthrope B 6, 

, d. Oie B 62 by Jaddus F 89198. 

197 H (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)—H. H. Truman, March, Cambs, for March Viking 
B 473, grey; a. Hache Viking B 144, <f. Eastor B 415 by Ibores F 82972. 

198 HL (£5.)—C. Wilson, Riseholme, Lincoln, for Riseholme Sinbad B 477, grey; a. Villabon 
B 276, d. Riseholme Siren B 504 by Misanthrope B 5. 

195 R. H,—J. Pierpont Morgan, for Histon Matchless. 

Class 30. —Percheron StaUions, bom in 1930. 

200 1. (£20.)— Chivers <fc Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Grey Friar B 493, light 
grey; a. Cens6 B 409, d. Ravine B 367 by Quorail B 41. 

201 H. (£10.)— R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley Viking B 501, 
dark grey, bred by J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford; a. Hache Viking B 144, 
d. Baudruche B 685 by Qroisy F 130286. 

1 Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

1 Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the best 

Stallion. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the best 

Stallion in Classes 29 and 30 born in Great Britain. 
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202 m. (£5)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Sergeant B 489, 
dark grey; s. Histon Drayman 4th B 340, d. Serverie B 534 by Importun F 80576. 

203 R. N.—W. E. Swinnerton, Orickley Barrow House, Northleach, Cheltenham, for Criekley 
Premier. 


Class 31 .—Percheron Mares , with their own foals at foot 

209 I. (£20, & Champion. 1 )—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Serverie B 534, 
grey, born in 1918 [foal by Histon Drayman 4th B 340], bred by M. Maillefert, Cruchet, 
Ventes de Bourse, Mesle sur Saxthe, France; s. Importun F 80576, d. Nazareene F 118845 
by Heainne F 75604. 

207 n. (£10.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, for Bandruche B 085, light grey, bom in 1923 [foal 
by Histon Drayman 4th B 340], bred by L. Guion, Landes, Bellous, Quinse, Ome, France: 
s. Qroisy F 130286, d. Mattiere F 114659 by Joyeux F 84874. 

204 m. (£5.)—The Birdsall Estates Co., Ltd., Birdsah, Malton, for Princeton Carmen 
B 999, grey, born in 1923 [foal by Princeton Donovan 12847], bred by H.R.H. The Prince 
of Wales, K.G., Pekisko, Alta,; s. Job C 6448, d. Hazel C 6878 by Icare C 1573. 

208 R. N.—J. Pierpont Morgan, for Diablesse. 


Class 32 .—Percheron Colt or Filly Foals , the produce of Mares in Class 31. 

210 I. (£10.)— The Birdsall Estates Co., Ltd., Birdsall, Malton, for Birdsall July B 1002, 
black filly, born March 28; a. Princeton Donovan C 12847, d. Princeton Carmen B 999 
by Job C 6448. 

215 H. (£5.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for grey filly, bom March 18; a. 

Histon Drayman 4th B 340, d. Serverie B 534 by Importun F 80576. 

213 m. (£3.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, for grey colt, born January 27; s. Histon Drayman 4th 
B 340, d. Baudruche B 685 by Qroisy F 130286. 


Class 33 .—Percheron FiUies, bom in 1929. 

216 I. (£20, R. N. for Champion, 1 * 4 * * & Champion. 8 )— Chi vers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, 
for Histon Gay Lady B 932, black; s. Carburateur B 403, d. Petronne B176 by Japon 
F 84819. 

217 H. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Grey Girl B 929, 
grey; 8. Lagor B 1, d. Saga B 584 by Nonce F 117982. 

220 HI. (£5.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Radwinter Audrey B 904, 
grey, bred by J. Francis Taylor, Godfrey's Farm, Radwinter, Essex; s. Lagor B 1, 
d. Eastern Xanthina B 572 by Newport B 20. 

219 R. N.—J. Pierpont Morgan, for Aldenham Lady Grace. 


Class 34.— Percheron Fillies , bom in 1930. 

224 L (£20.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Bright Star B 979, 
dark grey; s. Const B 409, d. Sourdiere B 319 by Nigaud F 111585. 

225 H. (£10.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Grey Lady B 987, dark grey; a. Censt 
B 409, d. Petronne B 176 by Japon F 84819. 

223 m. (£5.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Amoret B 978, dark grey; a. CensS B 409, 
d. Angleterre B 507 by Quompromis F 132021. 

222 R. N.— The Birdsall Estates Co., Ltd., Birdsall, Malton, for Princeton June. 

Class 35.— Percheron Geldings, by registered sires , bom in or before 1928,® 

234 I. (£20.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Bellman, grey, born in 1926, 
bred by the Earl of Kimberley, Kimberley House, Wymondham; s. Hobland Bellman 
B 160, d. Quommende B 229 by Montretout F 106337. 

229 H. (£10.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Monarch, grey, born in 1928: 
s. VIHabon B 276. 

233 m. (£50—R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley Quanieleux, 
dark grey, born in 1926, bred by Mr. Scuti, Yarton, Oxford ; s. Quantelenx B 35, 

232 R. N.—R. C. Irving, for Shenley Fury. 


Hunters. 

Class 36 .—Hunter Mares, with Hheir mm foals at foot 

243 X. (£20, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Mrs. J. D. Paton, Hanslopa Lodge, Bletchley, for 
7388 Mystery 8th, bay, aged [foal by Brigandl. 

240 IL (£10.)— Eaton Kikbell, The Grange, Great Bringfcon, Northampton, for 4625 
Sunstar, bay, bom in 1911 [foal by Glanmerin], bred by John Ashburoer, Brandon, 
Coventry; s. Heliotrope. 


1 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the best 
Mare or Filly. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the best 
Filly in Classes 33 and 34 bom in Great Britain. 

•Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

4 Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse 

Breeding Society for the best Mare four years old and upwards, which must be either registered 

in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month of the Award. 
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246 m. (£5.)— Francis Sakuelson, Breckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, for 6218 Sootfree. bar 
born in 1923 [foal by Spartacus]; a. Plying Scot, d. 4965 Dream. 

236 TV. (£4.)—Walter J. Peter, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for 6553 Gaylarch. bar. 

born in 1924 [foal by Cartoon]; s. Gay Daily, d. 5847 Larch by BIrk G01 178, 

239 V. (£3.)— Geoff Kenyon, Armscofce House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Nightlight, brown 
bom in 1923 ffoal by Billy Orb], * 

235 &N. — Mrs. Philip Fleming, Grendon Hall, Grendon Underwood, Bucks, for Redwing 

H.C.— 237. 

Class 37. —Hunter Mares (Novice), with their own foals at foot. 

230 LS 20 * * Champion. 1 )—Sm Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart., Stonrhead, Zeals, Wilts, for 
6697 Lady Dorchester, chestnut, bom in 1917 [foal by Lough ton’s Last 226]. 

256 H. (£10.)— Major V. D. S. Wil liams , Greens Norton Court, Towcester, for Wait and See 
chestnut, bom in 1921 [foal by The Vizier], * 

248 Eg. (£5 .)—Charles G. Beard, West Hill, Leamington, for 6764 Westeria, bay, bom in 
_ 1926 . [foal by Brigand]; s. Captain Jack 158, d. 5764 Clematis by DeSs lUchard. 
2»4 IV. (£4.)— Major W. H. Eawnsley, WeU Vale, Alford, Lines, for 7028 Topknot, chest¬ 
nut, born in 1927 [foal by Golden Optic], bred by Fred Gibson, Everton, Retford: s . 
Top Covert, d. by Ethelbmce. 

249 R. N.— Capt. J. A. G. Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for Boon t.««« 

Class 38. —Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 36 or 37. 

ndon H 
nd, d. 1 

°61 ^ ri LC\ 19 S>.Li* ^^ad, ^_TO^S^teiY”8th by Monfin. 


H. 0.—257. 

Class 39 .—Hunter FiUy Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 36 and 37. 

265. L (£15.)— Fawcett Hignett, The Nook, West Derby, Liverpool, for chestnut, born 
March 1221 ' *• syver GriJ l» d. 6449 Flying Hornet by Serlbv Drake. 

273 n --T$S 0 ir W ^^oJ > , R ^ :CB ’ , Cotta se Farm, Hockley Heath, for bay, bom April 2,1931 • 
a. Perfectus, d. 5221 Royalty 3rd by The Best. 1 * ’ 

275 m. (£5.)—A. & D. Wal k e r , Woodhouse, Tutbury, Burton-on-Trent, for Vanity, bay, 
bom April 2, 1931; a. Farman, d. Cora by Caubean. y y 

269 R. N.—-Baton 1 Kimbell, The Grange, Great Brington, Northampton, for Sunbeam. 

H. u—2oo. 

Class 40. —Hunter FiUies, born in 1928. 

281 I. (£20, &R.N. for Champion.*)— Mrs. Howard Mander, Trysull Manor, Wolverhamp- 
to ^ fo ^ 7 - 75 5 06 ®. brown, bred by W. B. Brown, Southolme, Sllngsby, Yorks* 

00,0 Proud Mary by Proudbrldge. ** y * 

284 V ; Ford ? ou ®®» Churchinford, Chard, for 7209 Juliet 4th, 

sS l9th by S^da^n 16 ” 7, Quarrendoa House * Aylesbury; a. Klngsborougb, d. 7204 

277 Sy * £ a* ) rStSteimi E ^jine’ Bflsby Hal1 ’ Greafc Ayton ’ Yorks » for 7540 Whorlton Lass, 
Class 41 .—Hunter FiUies, born in 1929. 



S2r5“2v £ reriecros, a. 7040 Beauty 5th. ’ 

291 S^fHtTOSSSS’ “ verpooI> for 0l “; 

292 ,or 7545 °“ a °“ ? 
290 R. N.—Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hah, Newcastle, Staffs, for Bustle. 

Class 42.— Hunter FiUies, bom in 1930. 

300 L (£20-)— Major Cute Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 7707 Swinton Harmonv 
dark brown; g. Aynsley , d. 6799 Swinton Honora by Dunholm. * wmon Harmony » 

^7 en } 7 4116 hunters* Improvement and National Light Horse 
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298 n. (£10.) —Lieut.-Col. T. R. Badger, Horningliold, Market Harborougli, for 7356 
Mildmay 2nd, bay, bred by W. G. Spencer, Wedgnock Park, Warwickshire; s. Perfectus, 
d. 74-96 Mildmay by Captivation. 

304 HI. (£5.)—The Hon. Mrs. Michael Mason, Eynsham Hall, Witney, for 7659 Fledita, 
chestnut, bred by Mrs. S. C. Cockbum, Budbrooke Lodge, Warwick; s. Perfectus, d. 
7646 Beauty 5th. 

303 R. N.—R. R. Hollick, Stivichall Grange, Coventry, for Silver Biddy. 

Class 43.— Hunter Geldings, bom in 1928. 

310 I. (£20.)—G. M. Gibbs, Othorpe House, Slawston, Market Harborough, for Lowdham 
Friar 1279, brown; s. Austin Friars, d. 7451 Brackly by St Petersburg. 

311 n. (£10.)—Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, for Porcupine, chestnut, 
bred by Col. R. Gwynne, D.S.O., Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex; s. Brisl, d. 6412 
Messina Jane by Messina. 

307 HI. (£5.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Tally Ho 1364, 
bay; s. Warrington, d. 4473 Truth 2nd by Satoima. 

308 IV. (£4.) —Mrs. P. Wentworth Bell, Brunton House, Collingbourne, Wilts, for 
Interloper, bay, bred by the late T. Lonsdale, Temple Grafton Court, Alccster; 
8. Trespasser, d. Miss Leader by Galloping Simon. 

316 R. N.—Francis Samuelson, Breckenbrough Hall, Thirsk, for Moss Trooper. 

H. C.—309. 


Class 44. — Hunter Geldings, bom in 1929. 

320 I. (£20.)— -Mrs. M. S. Ellison, Grey Gables, Broadway, Worcs, for Moonshine, brown, 
bred by T. Taylor, The Mount, Churchill, Oxford; $. Zarope, d. Sunset by Eager. 

322 H. (£10.)—J. E. Jones, Treworgan, Ross, Herefordshire, for Preston Cupid, bay, bred by 
the late Sir Edward Curre, Itton Court, Chepstow; s. Furore, d. Blue Wings by William 
Rufus. 

323 HI. (£5.)—MRS. Howard Mander, Trysull Manor, Wolverhampton, for Dunkirk 2nd 
1400, chestnut, bred by W. B. Brown, Southolmc, Slingsby, Yorks; a. Dunholm, d. 6570 
Proud Mary by Proudbridge. 

326 IV. (£4.)— The Hon. Alexander Parker, Horton Curium, Warwick, for Penguin, 
chestnut j s. Perfectus, d. 6179 Quomdon Peggy. 

328 V. (£3.)— The Dowager Lady Penrhyn, Wickcn Park, Bletchley, for Horatio 1490, 
black; a. The Pilot, d. Hell by Chanteur. 

332 R.N.— R. Thompson, East Town End Farm, Long Newton, Stockton-on-Tees, for 
Starlight. 


Glass 45 .—Hunter Colts or Geldings , born in 1930. 

341 I, (£20.)—J. E. Jones, Treworgan, Ross, Herefordshire, for China Cock 1443, bay colt; 
a. Irawaddy, d. 6889 Cardona by Cardonald. 

336 n. (£16.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Floreat, chestnut 
gelding; *. Silver Band, d, 6151 Flemish Queen by Pericles. 

338 in. (£5.)— James J. Emerson, Easby Hall, Great Ayton, Yorks, for Wborlton Boy, 
brown gelding; s. Kingborough, <?. Rustic. 

348 IV. (£4.)—-Miss V. Wellesley, Ford House, Churchinford, Chard, for Follow Suit, bay 
colt, bred by H. Clark, Stoke-under-Ham, Yeovil; a. Sysonby, d. 7135 Gingerbread 2nd. 

339 V. (£3.)—MRS. Henry Hawkins, Bverdon Hall, Daventry, for Dewdrop 1438, dark 
brown colt; 8. Roseland, d. 7299 Rainbow 3rd by Monkey Tricks. 

340 R. N . —Mrs, Henry Hawkins, for Hidden Treasure, 

Special Produce First Prizes of £3 each given by iheR.A.S,B^ and Second Prizes 
of £1 each by the Hunters' Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 
Society, for the two best groups of three animals in Glasses 40 to 45, by the same 
Thoroughbred or Registered Hunter Sire. A Gold Medal was given by the HJ . <k 
N.L.H.B.S. to the owner of the sire of the winning group , and a Silver Medal to the 
owner of the sire of the second group . 

Sired by Erehwemos. 

295 Empress* bay filly, exhibited by Francis Samuelson. 

316 Moss Trooper, bay gelding, exhibited by Francis Sahuelson. 

332 Starlight, black gelding, exhibited by R. Thompson. 

Sired by Perfectus. 

286 Perfect Lass, chestnut filly, exhibited by MRS. 3. C. Cookburn. 

298 Mildmay 2nd, bay filly, exhibited by Likut.-Col. T. R. Badger. 

326 Penguin, chestnut gelding, exhibited by the Hon,. Alexander Parker. 
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Polo and Riding Ponies. 


Class 46. —Pob and Riding Pony Stallions , bom in or before 1928, not exceeding 

15 hands. 

351 I. <£20, & Champion. 1 )— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Greens ay, Stanbridge Earls, Hornsey, 
Hants, for Malice 1371, chestnut, born in 1920, bred by Frank J. Balfour, Argentina; 
s. Malandante, d. 5133 Alicia by Belsire 655. 

349 IL (£10, & R.N. for Champion. 1 )— Capt. W. H. France-Hayhurst, Bostock Hall, 
Middlewich, for Silverdale Loyalty 1448, brown, born in 1923, bred by H. Bright, The Cove, 
Silverdale, Carnforth; s. Prince Friarstown, d. 4168 Silvery by Right Forward 368. 

353 HL (£5.)—Sm Ian Walker, Bart., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Collier 1752, bay, born 
in 1926, bred by Mrs. L. Tate, Swynford Lodge, Rugby; s. Pit Boy, d. Golden Dahlia 
by Dalmellington. 

Class 47. —Pob and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, born in 1930. 

357 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )—Miss B. G. Cory-Wright, Norcote Hill, Berkhainsted, 
for Cassia 2nd, bay or brown filly; s. Gold Eagle, d. Spice. 

364 XL (£10.)— Sir Ian Walker, Bart., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Eau de Nile, chestnut 
filly; *. Tabarin 1682, d. Rochette by Amadis. 

359 m. (£5.)— Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Mill Bridge, chestnut colt, 
8. Bridgewater, d. Prairie Flower. 

355 S. N.—H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Carnforth, for Silverdale Tarragon. 

Class 48. —Pob and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1929. ( 

365 L (£20, & Champion, 8 & R. N. for Champion. 3 )—H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Carn¬ 
forth, for Silverdale Madrigal, chestnut filly; s. Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d. 3151 Cherry by 
Fort Myers. 

'370 IL (£10.)— Mrs. F. J. Holmes, Middleton Stoney, Bicester, for Merry Maid 4th, straw¬ 
berry roan filly; s. Greenback, d. Rambler 4tn. 

371 HL (£5.)— Lady Hunloke, Cowbridge, Malmesbury, for Wingerworth Jade, bay colt; 
s. Wild Tint 1207, d. 5737 Syllabub by Barbed Fence. 

368 R. N.— Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Tintina. 

H. C.—366. 

Class 49. —Fob and Riding Pony Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1928. 

375 L (£20.)— Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Butter Scotch, chestnut 
gelding, hred by the late J. Streeter, Thorley Place, Bishop’s Stortford; a. Bridgewater, 
d. Butter-Cup. 

377 XL (£10.)— Sir Ian Walker, Bart., Osmaston Manor, Derby, for Carouse, brown geld¬ 
ing ; 8. Tabarin 1682, d. Dusk 2nd by Hanover Square. 

374 HL (£5.)—H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Carnforth, for Silverdale Pamela, chestnut 
filly; s. Silverdale Cheerio 1320, d. Parnassia by Count Schomherg. 

376 E* N.— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls, Hornsey, Hants, for Malanet. 

Class 50,— Pob and Riding Pony Mares, with their own foals at foot, not exceeding 

15 hmds. 

378 L (£20, Champion,* St R. N. for Champion. 4 * )— H. Bright, The Cove, Silverdale, Carn¬ 
forth, for 3151 Cherry, bay, bom in 1912 [foal by Silverdale Cheerio 1320], hred by 
Lieut.-Col. Nicholl, Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend; s. Fort Myers, d. Vanity. 

380 XL (£10.)—Miss B. G. Cory-Wright, Norcott Hill, Berkhamsted, for Hanetta, chestnut, 
bom in 1919 [foal by Gold Eagle, bred by the late Lord Middleton, Birdsall Manor, 
Malton: a. Sir Harry, d. Fair Gertrude by Red Eaele. 

386 XXL (£5.)—Capt. the Hon. C. X . Geebnway, Stanbridge Earls, Romsey, Hants, for 
Raheene, bay, bom in 1923 [foal by Malice 1371]. 

383 IV, (£4, St Champion.*)— Mrs. Davies-Cooke, Gwysaney, Mold, North Wales, for Silver 
4th, grey, bom in 1916 [foal by Friar 1381], bred by Mr. Mitchell, St. Dennis, Cornwall ; 
s. Irish Linen, d. May Queen by Golden Petrel. 

381 R. N.—Mrs. Davies-Cookb, for Calla. 

H. a—385. C.—379, 384. 


1 Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Filly. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly. 

4 Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Class 50 entered 

in the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book, 
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Welsh Mountain Ponies. 

Class 51. —Welsh Mountain Pony Stallions , born in or before 1928, not exceeding 

12 hands . 

391 L (£15.)— Lord Swansea, D.S.O., M.Y.O., Caer Beris, Builth, Breconshire, for Caer Beds 

King Cole 940, white, bom hi 1917, bred by Mrs. H. D. Greene, The Grove, Craven Arms ■ 
L Co i® 2nd 565 » d ‘ 4:4:31 Grove Sprite 2nd by Grove Ballistite 200. 

3S9 H. (£10.)— John Jones & Son, Dinarth Hall, Colwyn Bay, for Balaam Mercury 1318, 
grey, born ^ 1924, bred by F. Ffltch. Mason, The Faraam, Killay, Glam; a Bwlch 
Quicksilver 748, d . 3758 Clumber Janet 3rd. 

390 HI. (£5.) — The Misses May and Summers, Manor House, Bodney Stoke, Cheddar, Som. 
forLydbury Rocket 1456, grey, born in 1927; a. Grove Elfin 729, d . 8309 Llwyn Venus 
by Kilhendre Celtic Silverlight 953. 

Class 52. —W elsh Mountian Pony Mares, with their own foals at foot, not exceeding 

12 hands. 

396 I. (£15.)--Miss M. Brodrick, Coed Cdeh, Abergele, for 8539 Coed C3ch Seren, brown, bom 
m 192o [foal by Dinarth Spark]; s. Grove Sharp Shooter 1259, d. 8257 Coed COeh Eirlys by 
Stretton Sweep 246. J 

401 n. (£10 .)~-The Misses May and Summers, Manor House, Rodney Stoke, Cheddar, Som., 
for 8568 Towy Vale Delight, brown, born in 1920 [foal by Kilhendre Celtic Meteor 1455], 
bred by the late \V. S. Miller, Forest Lodge, Brecon: *. Forest Chief 944, d. 6574 Forest 
Brave Lu-la. 

897 JSro^'Vr 1 ^ 8 ; I ?1 e ’ Jhon>e, Tamworth, for 8975 Brynhir White Star, white, bom in 

sto tlo m' GlyQ “’ ^ Qrange> BleteWey: *' Bleala Shootin8 

392 IV. (£4.)— Mrs. F. Brian Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury, for 5782 Grove 

grey, born in 1916 [foal by Faraam Mercury 1313), bred by Mrs. H. D. Greene, The Grove. 
Craven Arms; s. Bledfa Shooting Star 73, d . 3002 Grove Limelight by DyoU Starlight 4. 
395 R. N.—Miss M. Brodriok, for Coed C6oh Eirlys. 


Riding Glasses . 1 

Hunters. 

Class 55 .—Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in 1927. 


—Harold Grainger, Boston Spa, Yorks, for Welsh Fox, chestnut roan 
k-In-Cart— 1 - - “— 


410 I. (£15.)- ____ _ _ 

gelding, bred by Geo. Dickinson, Cark-in-Cartmel; >. Silver Fox, d7by Wales/ 

423 H. (£10.)—The Hon. Anne Lewis, Hean Castle, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, for 
Dunkirk, chestnut gelding, bred by F. Parker, Woodhouse Farm, Weston, Malton; 
8. Dunholm, d. by Ardoon. 

420 m. (£5.)— Herbert Knight, Apple Tree Court, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Washed Out. 

bay gelding; a. Tidal Wave, d. Magic by Melieray. 

412 IV. (£3.) — O. A. Greenslade, The Lodge, Chesterton, Leamington Spa, for Easter 
Egg, golden chestnut gelding; a. Political. 

422 R. N.—C. M. Lazenby, Hyde Mill, Stow-on-the-Wold, for Quarter Day. 

H. 0.—416. 

Class 56 ,—Mares or Geldings (Novice), bom in or before 1927, up to from 12 to 

14 stones . 

410 I. (£15.)— Harold Grainger, for Welsh Fox. (See Class 55.) 

483 H. (£10.)— Walter S. Buokmaster, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for RbniAlagTi, bay- 
brown gelding, bom in 1923. 

448 m, (£5.)—T. Osborne, Manor Farm, Earlswood Lakes, Warwickshire, for Red Chief, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1926, bred by the late Mr, Parr. Louth, Lines; a. Mankato, 
d. Fair Hair by Cyllini, 

423 IV. (£3.)— The Hon. Anne Lewis, for Dunkirk. (See Class 55.) 

420 R. N.— Herbert Knight, for Washed Out. 

H. C.—452. 


Class 57 .—Mares or Geldings (Novice), bom in or before 1927, up to more than 

14 stones. 

456 L (£15.)— Capt. J. C. G. Kirkpatrick, Three Gates, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
Bloodstone, bay gelding, bom in 1926. 

419 n. (£10.)—Geopp Kenyon, Armscote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Brown Mole* black 
chestnut gelding, bom in 1913. 


1 Prizes given by the. Warwick Local Committee* 
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457 DDL (£5.)—Major W. Hahcourt Webb, Spring Grove, Bewdley, Worcs, for Jorrocks, 
bay gelding, born in 1926. 

471 IV. (£3.)—Major R. l. Greenshtelds, Park House, Kineton, Warwick, for Dick, grey 
gelding, bom in 1926. 

Class 58. —Mares or Geldings , born in or before 1926, up to not more than 14 
stones , suitable to carry a lady , and to be ridden by a lady side-saddle . 

443 L (£15.>— Lady Hillingdon, Wakefield Lodge, Potterspury, Northampton, for Rne 
Barrie, brown mare, born in 1925 ; b. Trespasser, d. Countersign. 

462 n. (£10 .)—The Host. Dorothy Paget, Leeds Castle, Maidstone, for Bloodstone 1404, 
brown gelding, born in 1922, bred by Capt. V. H. Holt, Lingmoor, Kirbymoorside; 
s. Sandstone, d. by Raheen. 

433 m. (£5.) — Walter S. Buckmaster, for Shillelagh. (See Class 56.) 

449 IV. (£3.)—W. J. Smith, Ltd., 21, Little Cadogan Place, London, S.W.l, for Majestic, 
bay gelding. 

411 R. N.—Miss N. C. Sugden, 6, Langcliffe Avenue, Harrogate, for Ronald. 

H.C.—146. C.—435. 

Class 59. —Mares or Geldings, born in or before 1927, up to from 12 to 13*7 stones . 

443 I. <£20.)— Lady Hillingdon, for Rue Barrie. (See Class 58.) 

449 IL (£15.) — W. J. Smith, Ltd., for Majestic. (See Class 58.) 

448 m. (£10.> — T. Osborne, for Red Chief. (See Class 56.) 

465 IV. (£5.)—Mrs. Bash Young, Wodards Close, Frltwell, Bicester, for Golden Arrow 2nd 
1455, chestnut gelding, bom in 1923. 

418 V, (£3.)— Geoff Kenyon, Armscote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Discord, chestnut 
gelding, bom in 1926. 

461 R. N.—J. £. Jones, Treworgan, Boss, Herefordshire, for Astonishment. 

H.C.—446. 

Class 60. —Mares or Geldings , bom in or before 1927, up to more than 13-7 and 
not more than 15 stones. 

470 I. (£20, ft Champion. 1 )— Mrs. £. M. Vaughan, BlacMadies, Brewood, Stafford, for 
Hedand 1412, chestnut gelding, bom in 1925, bred by H. Holtby, Middledale, Driffield; 
s. Hector. 

433 EL (£15.)—Walter S. Buckmaster, for Shillelagh. (See Class 50.) 

462 m. (£10.)—The Hon. Dorothy Paget, for Bloodstone. (See Class 58.) 

467 IV. (£5.)—Capt. V. H. Holt, Ravens wick, Kirbymoorside, York, for Fascist 1372, 
chestnut gelding, bom in 1926, bred by W. V. McNeil, Normanby, Whitby; 8. Flying 
Scot, d. by Belagio. 

411 V. (£3.)— Miss N. C. Sugden, 6, Langcliffe Avenue, Harrogate, for Ronald, bay gelding, 
born in 1926, bred by Major Peake, Bawtry, Doncaster; a. Halestar. 

456 R. N.— Capt. J. C. G. Kirkpatrick, for Bloodstone. 

Class 61 .—Mares or Geldings , bom in or before 1927, up to more than 15 stones, 

476 L (£20, & B. N. for Champion. 1 )— Lady Helen MoCalmont, Mount Juliet, Thomastown, 
Kilkenny, for Handley Crass, chestnut gelding, born in 1924. 

419 IL (£15.)— Geofp Kenyon, for Brown Mole. (See Class 57.) 

437 HI. (£10.)—John Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for Liberty, bay gelding, bom in 1925. 

471 IV. (£5.)— -Major R. L. Greenshields, for Dick. (See Class 57.) 

Hacks. 

Class 62. —Bach Mares or Geldings , not exceeding 15 hands . 

487 L (£15, ft Champion. 1 )— Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald Weigall, K.C.M.G., Englcmore, 
Ascot, for Radiant, bay gelding, bom in 1935, bred by J. Walker, Worcester; s. Regent, 
d. Amnity. 

485 EL (£10.)—Major R. M. Stewart Richardson, Idover House, Dauntsey, Chippenham, 
for Miunewaska, bay mare, bom in 1924, 

483 EH. (£5.)—Miss Peggy Pacey, Clifton Hall, Rugby, for Snap Dragon, brown gelding, 
bom in 1924. 

477 IV. (£3.)—Mrs. Philip Fleming, Grendon Hall, Grendon Underwood, Bucks, for 
Moonlight, black gelding, bom in 1926. 

432 R. N.— Lady Muriel Liddell- Grainger, Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, for Mida. 

Class 83. —Hack Mares or Geldings, over 15 hands. 

486 L (£1$, ft R. N. lor Champion.*)—M ajor R. M. Stewart Richardson, Idover House, 
Dauntsey, Chippenham, for Minnetonka, bay mare, bom in 1927. 

496 U. (HO.)—Mess G. M. Yule, Hanstead House, Bricket Wood, Herts, for Shecaahopit, 
bay mare, bom in 1925. 

* Silver Challenge Cirp given^y^a A?s!e! f for' the^es^Hack.^ 1 ^ 115, 
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491 III. (45.)—Miss Betty Kemp-Welch, 147, Victoria Street, London, S.W.l, for Rising 
Star, chestnut gelding, born in 1924. 

492 IV. (S3.)— -The Dowager Lady Penrhyn, Wicken Park, Bletchley, for Manouiy, 
chestnut gelding, born in 1925. 

479 R. N.—Mbs. Philip Fleming, Grendon Hall, Grendan Underwood, Bucks, for Olive Dun. 

Class 64.— Hack Mares or Geldings, suitable to carry a lady and to be ridden by a 
lady side-saddle . 

487 I. (£15.) — Lieut.-Col. Sir Archibald Weigall, K.C.M.G., for Radiant. (See Class 62.) 

492 n. (£10.)— 1 The Dowageb Lady Penrhyn, for Manoury. (See Class 63.) 

486 IXL (£5.)—Major It. m. Stewart Richardson, for Minnetonka. (See Class 63.) 

496 IV. (£3.)—Miss G. M. Yule, for Sheeanhopit. (See Class 63). 

491 R. N.—Miss Betty Kemp-Welch, for Rising Stax. 

H. C.—485. 

Children’s Pontes. 

Class 65.— Pony Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands, to be ridden by a child 
bam in or after 1921. 

508 I. (£10.)—Miss Peggy Pacby, Clifton Hall, Rugby, for Mickie, grey gelding, born in 1921, 

504 H. (£5.)—Lady Muriel Liddell-Grainger, Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, for Quicksilver, 
grey mare, born in 1923. 

510 m. (£3 .)—Master Maurice A. Tatlow, Brome Hall, Lapworth, Birmingham, for Grey 
Bird, grey mare, born in 1926. 

507 R. N.—Andrew Massarella, Belmont, Bentley, Doncaster, for Steel Dust. 

H. C.—511. 

Class 66.— Pony Mares or Geldings, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, to be ridden 
by a child bam in or after 1918. 

519 I. (£10.)—Mrs. F. A. Single, Bryngwyn Manor, Raglan, Mon., for Lapis Lazuli, bay mare, 
born in 1924. 

520 n. (£5.)—W. J. Smith, Ltd., 21, Little Cadogan Place, London, S.W.l, for Tulip, chestnut 
mare. 

517 m. (£3 .)—Capt. J. C. G. Kirkpatbiok, Three Gates, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
Barney, bay gelding, born in 1926, 

513 R. N. — Miss Mercy Cookburn, Budbrook Lodge, Warwick, for Peter. 

H. 0.—516. 

Class 67.— Pony Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hmds, to be ridden 
by a child bom in or after 1915. 

483 I. (£10.)—Miss Peggy Pacey, for Snap Dragon. (See Class 62.) 

524 n. (£5.) — J. S. Stanhope, Claybrooke, Rugby, for Lady Gay, chestnut mare, horn in 
1925. 

521 HI. (£3,)—Miss Mercy Cookburn, Budbrook Lodge, Warwick, for Lady Mbs, bay 
mare, bora in 1925. 

529 R. N.—Miss N. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, Birmingham, for June. 

Driving Glasses . 1 

Single Harness. 

Class 68.— Mares or Geldings (Novice), not exceeding 14 hands. 

530 I. (£15, ft R. N. for Champion.*)—A. R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for 26807 
Penwortham Opera Girl, dark grey, horn in 1927, bred by Robert Billington, Studholme, 
Penwortham; a. Royal Success 8995, d. 26136 Glenavon Torchbelle by Torchflre 9472. 

535 XL (£10.)— WILLIAM S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Mr. Cinders G 783, 
brown gelding, born in 1927, bred by H. T. Holloway, West Laviogton, Wilts; s. Talke 
Bonfire 14178, d. 26058 Barlaston Lady by Fireboy 7440. 

536 HL (£5.)—John Gbller, 249, High Road, Leytonstone, for 26783 Little Music, bay mare, 
born in 1926, bred by J. E. Kerr, Harviestoun, Dollar; a. Sir Andra 14205, d. 18366 
little Warren by Julius Caesar 6666. 

546 R. N.— Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for Orford 
B?&551. C.—428. 

Class 69.— Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands* 

532 I, (£15.)—J. W. G. Smith, WensleydaJe Stud, Aysgarth, Yorks, for 26929 Wendeydale 
Madge, bay roan mare, bom in 1927; a. Buckley Courage 13771, <2.23946 Garston Madge 
by Leopard 9783. 

1 Prizes given, by the Warwick Local Committee. 

* The M Glasgow” Silver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. for the beBt 

animal in the Novice Classes. 
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548 IL (£10.)— Paul Hoffman, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for Orford 
Pioneer G 661, bay gelding, bom in 1925, bred by Enoch Glen, Bathgate, Scotland; 
8. Ophelius 18344, d. by Westfield Polonius 9968. 

539 m, (£5.)— Mrs. Edgar Henriques, Fernholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleetwood 
Courageous G 547, chestnut gelding, born in 1924, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire; s. Buckley Courage 13771, d. 23399 Wood Nicety by Antonius 
10559. 

553 R. N.— Waiter Macmillan, Mambeg House, Garelochhead, Dumbarton, for Gold 
Flake. 

H. C.—564. 


Class 70 .—Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 15 hands. 

531 I. (£15, & Champion. 1 )—A. R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for 26795 Glenavon 
Solitaire, bay mare, bom in 1927, bred by Enoch Glen, Bathgate, Scotland; a. Ophelius 
13344, d. 21707 The Whip by Leopard 9783. 

540 H. (£10.)— Mrs. Edgar Henriques, Fernholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleetwood 
Conqueror G 729, dark chestnut gelding, bora in 1926, bred by Albert Throup, Stud Farm, 
Wylde Green, Birmingham: «. Buckley Courage 13771, d. 23380 Tudor Empress by 
Mathias 6473. 

549 EEL (£5.)— Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Snrrey, for 26688 
Orford Romance, dark chestnut mare, bom in 1925, bred by the late T. B. Colman, 
Norwich: 8. Admiral Crichton 9578, d. 25849 Bridgham Bright Girl by King's Proctor 
11102 . 


Class 71 .—Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13*2 hands. 

556 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, 
for Jix G 625, bay gelding, born in 1924, bred by Mrs. Paget Steavenson, Southmoor, 
Abingdon; s. Southworth Swell 11219, d. 22249 Talke Duchess by Talke Fire King 9932. 
530 EL (£10.)—-A. R. Fish, for Penwortham Opera GirL (See Class 68.) 

536 m. (£5 .)—John Gellee, for Little Music. (See Class 68.) 

551 R. N.— Walter Macmillan, Mambeg House, Garelochhead, Dumbarton, for Miss 
Appleby. 

H. C.—428, 541. 


Class 72 .—Mares or Geldings, over 13-2 and not exceeding 14 hands. 

533 L (£15.)—Robert H. McColl, 9, Sherbrooke Avenue, Pollokshields, Glasgow, for 26557 
Braishfield Sonnet, chestnut mare, bom in 1922, bred by Mrs. A. C. King, Braishfield, 
Romsey, Hants; 8. Royal Success 8995, d. 21085 Tissingfcon Carol by Tissington Gideon 
9042. 

560 EL (£10.)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Regal Presence 
G 609, bay gelding, bom in 1924, bred by Enoch Glen, Bathgate, Scotland; s. Melbourne 
Afire 13942, d. 23129 Glenavon Princess Caprice by Fireboy 7440. 

565 m. (£5.)—S. E. Moss, St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, for 25732 Habrough Princess, bay 
mare, born in 1921, bred by J. E. Rushworth, Eskdale, Bargate, Grimsby; s. Southworth 
Swell 11219, d. 23622 Holland Hespera by Southworth Swell 11219. 

538 R. MT.—: Mrs. Edgar Henriques, Fernholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleetwood 

lj Totem. 


Class 73 .—Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands. 

534 I. (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Frank W. Btjttle, Kirkholme, Deepdale Avenue, Scarborough, 
for Shalimar G 679, chestnut gelding, bom in 1923, bred by Dr. Bowie, Colnbrook, 
Bucks; s. Mathias Al, 10751, d. 23105 Flower Princess by King’s Proctor 11102. 

542 EL (£10.)—Mrs. Edgar Henriques, Fernholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for 20770 
Fleetwood Nanette, chestnut mare, bora in 1925, bred by the late Herbert H. Parry, 
Springfield, Caine, Wilts; s. Laviugton Leader 13803, d. 23073 Defiant Princess by 
Polonius 4931. 

548 EG. (£5.1— Paul Hoffmans, for Orford Pioneer. (See Class 69.) 

553 R. N.— Walter Macmillan, for Gold Flake. 


Class 74 .—Mares or Geldings, over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands . 

540 I. (£15.)—Mss. Edgar Henriques, for Fleetwood Conqueror. (See Class 70.) 

429 IL (£10.)—F. C. Misoprio, Avening Court, Averting, Glos, for Pollux G 775, bay gelding, 
Kf bom in 1924, bred by Lord Ashtown, Woodlawn, Co. Galway; 8. Woodlawn A.D.C. 

.14001, d. 25704 Woodlawn Merry May by Sir Augustus 6562. 

53QJHL (£5.)—Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Snrrey, for 26628 
Orford Eclipse, dark chestnut mare, born in 1926, bred by J. W. G. Smith, Aysgarth, 
, Yorks; 8. Angram Majesty 11967, d. 23375 Towthorpe Ailette by Polonius 4931. 


1 The “Glasgow ” Silver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. for the best 
animal in the Novice Classes. 

* The/’ Balmanno ” Silver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.A.S.E. for the best 
animal m Classes 71 to 75. 
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Class 75. —Mares or Geldings, over 15*2 hands. 

568 I. (£15.)—T. W. George, Moseley Street, Birmingham, for 26281 Tudor Rose, chestnut 
mare, born in 1921, bred by Dr. H. S. Ohavasse, High Street, Sutton Coldfield; s. 
Haydons King Rufus 12860, d. 23380 Tudor Empress by 6473. 

544 n. (£10.)— -Mrs. Edgar Hbnriqtjes, Fernholm, Hesketh Park, Southport, for Fleetwood 
Crusader O 541, bay gelding, born in 1923, bred by the late C. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whit- 
church, Shropshire; s. Buckley Courage 13711, d. 25010 Halloo Starlight by Antonins 

549 in. (£5.)— Paul Hofmann, for Oxford Romance. (See Class 70.) 

Double Harness. 

Class 76. —Mares or Geldings . 

559 <fe 560 I. (£15.)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, for Fuse Junior, 
G 556, bay gelding, born In 1925 ; s. Braishfield Fuse 13567, d. 25150 Buckley Poppy by 

m Pi* 1 ® Briton 11813; and Regal Presence. (See Class 72.) 

539 & 542 n. (£10.) — Mrs. Edgar Hbnriqttes, for Fleetwood Courageous (see Class 69) and 
Fleetwood Nanette (see Class 73). 

429 & 430 m. (£5.)—F. O. Minoprio, for Pollux (see Class 74) and Castor G 651, bay gelding, 
born m 1922, bred by E. 0. Boston, Wylde Green, Birmingham; s. Haydon’s THng Rufus 
12860, d. 20266 Suffragette by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

549 & 550 R. N.— PAUL Hoffmann, for Orford Romance and Oxford Eclipse. 

C.—564 & 565. 

Tandems. 

Class 77. —Mares or Geldings . 

539 & 542 I. (£15.)—Mrs. Edgar Henbiqtjes, for Fleetwood Courageous (see Class 69) and 
Fleetwood Nanette (see Class 73). 

429 <& 430 II. (£10.)—F. C. Minoprio, for Pollux (see Class 74) and Castor (see Class 76). 

564 & 565 m. (£5.)—S. E. Moss, for Gay Lad, bay gelding, born in 1927, bred by W. W, 
Taylor, Camel Stud Farm, Loose, Maidstone; s. Merely Searchlight Chicken, d. 20250 
Spring Chicken by Mathias 6473; and Habrough Princess (see Class 72). 

549 & 550 R. N.— Patjl Hoffmann, for Orford Romance and Orford Eclipse. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

Class 78.— Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1928. 

573 I. (£15, Champion, 1 * Champion,* & Champion.*)—A. J. Marsha-mv Bridgebank, Stranraer, 
for Balcaim Colonel 227865, red, born March 24,1928, bred by F. W. Wallace, Balcairn, 
Oldmeldrum; «. Balcairn Welcome Duke 213130, d. 31319 Balcaim Coltsfoot by Earl 
of Kingston 120041. 

574 II. (£10.) —A. J. Marshall, for Cruggleton Patrician 229491, roan, bom Feb. 21,1928; 
8. Belcaim Baronet 153566, d. Princess Christina by Broadhooks Diamond 124530. 

572 m. (£5.)— R. S. MoWhliam, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Boss-shire, for Rosehangh 
Clipper Star 239944, red roan, bora Nov. 3, 1927, bred by Mrs. Fletcher, Rosehangh, 
Avoch; 8. Collynie Royal Leader 188656, d. 2926 Rosehangh Clipper 2nd by Fairlawnc 
Radium 136454. 

675 R. N.— J. Percy Rayner, Bilton Hall, York, for Aikbank Royal Star. 

H. C.—570. C.—576. 

Class 79. — Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1 and March 31, 1929. 4 * 6 

579 I. (£15,)—A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Cruggleton Samson 236499» 
dark roan, born March 13 ; 8* Collynie Baron Excellence 222202, & 15742 Secret Emerald 
by Fatrlawne Red Lion 142322, 

578 if. (£10.)— J, D. Key, Clifton Mill, Rugby, for Stonel&nds Royal Eagle 240525, dark 
roan, bom Jan. 1, bred by Norman N. Lee, Stonelands, Arncliffe, Skipton-in-Craven; 
8. Collynie Red Eagle 214708, d. 15084 Princess Isobel by Bridgebank Romance 147552, 
579, 589, 634 Special I. (£15.*)— A, J. Marshall, for Cruggleton Samson, Cruggleton Search¬ 
light and Jealous Betsy. 

1 Champion Prise of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull. A Silver 

Medal was given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders* Association for the 
best Bull. 

* The u Brothers Colling '* Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup presented through the Dur¬ 
ham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn, 

* Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society, , ■ 

6 Special Prises of £15 First Prise and £10 Second Prise given by &e Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor, 
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574, 585, 627 Special n. (£10.)*—-A. J. Marshall, for Cruggleton Patrician, Cruggleton 
Accolade and Cruggleton Prideaux. _ . 

685, 652, 661 R. K. for Specials. 1 * —Alexander & Addie, for Cambus Orange Blossom 2nd, 
Cambus Butterfly Sth and Cambus Lady Broadhooks. 

Class 80. —Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between April I and December 31, 1929. 

584 L (£15, R. N. for Champion, 3 B. N. for Champion, 8 & B. N. for Champion. 4 )— Sir 
Gomes. Bessy, Bast., Pendley Stock Par ms, Tring, for Cluny Rosewood Bover 236117, 
dark roan, bom April 17, bred by Lady Cathcart, Cluny Castle, Aberdeen; $. Bed 
Bobin 210743, d. Cluny Bosewood by President of the Mint 109670. 

580 XL (£10.)—A. J. MABfigiTT, , Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Cruggleton Searchlight 236500, 
red roan, bom Ang. 19; 8. Lutwyche Grafter 209357, d, 99687 Secret Stella by Bridge* 
bank Paymaster 154308. 

5S0 IIL (£5.)— Alexander & Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambus Keystone 
235707, white, bom Oct. 3; s. Collynie Boyal Leader 188656, d. Lavender Colleen by 
Bed Viscount 138829. 

585 IV (£4.) — A. J. Mar shall, for Cruggleton Accolade 236363, red and little white, born 
Aug. 10; 8. Collynie Baron Excellence 222202, d. 39682 Augusta Feodorc by Balcaim 
Baronet 153566. 

587 R. N.—A. J. Marshal!., for Cruggleton Bull’s Eye. 

Class 81. —Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and March 31, 1930. 5 * 

598 L (£15.)— R. S. Me William, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Eoss-sliire, for Garguston Golden 
Storm, white, bom March 29; s. CaJrossie Eldorado 228722, d. 64651 Golden Pansy 
by Naemoor Cock Bobin 157946. 

594 IL (£10.)—Sir Gomer BERRY, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley 
Philosopher, red and little white, bom Jan. 27; s. Millliills Rosierucian 224992, d. 88334 
Cudham Broadhooks 29th by Collynie Golden Key 170455. 

597 IIL (£5.)— William Garne, Aldsworth, Cheltenham, for Aldsworth Socrates, red, 
born Jan. 26 ; a. Aldie Gaffer 227624, d. 96957 Aldsworth Secret 9th by Latton Hussar 
208949. 

603 IV. (£4.)— Cadt. R. G. M. Wilson, The End House, Lady Margaret Road, Cambridge, 
for Stonelands Marmion, white, bora Jan. 8, bred by N. N. Lee, Stonelands, Arnclift'e, 
Skipfcon-in-Craven; s. Collynie Red Eagle 214703, d. 47233 Orange Blossom 67th by 
Colfvnie Hero 170456. 

602 V. (£3.)—Lady Kellie Jean Wills, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, for 
Bickford Golden Sun, red, bom Jan. 30, bred by Sir G. Vernon P. Wills, Bart., Langford 
Court Farm; a. Calrossie Butterfly Monarch 228718, d. 103849 Bickford Golden Lady 
by Cudham Prospect 206506. 

601 R. N.—A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Nethercoullie Sheriff. 

H. 0.—591. 

Glass 82. —Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between April 1 and June 30, 1930. 

604 L (£15.)— His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Royal 
Leader, dark roan, bom April 16; *. Collynie Royal Leader 188656, d. 94996 Cluny 
Lady Eliza 6th by Brawith Chieftain 187661. 

615 IL (£10.)— William W. Frank, Walshford, Wetherby, for Walshford Paymaster, dark 
roan, born April 12; s. Kinellar Juggler 224170, d. 66570 Ebor Blythsome by Cudham 
Viscount 179943. 

618 HL (£5.)— William Garne, Aldsworth, Cheltenham* for Haselor Nonsuch, red, born 
April 8, bred by George Swift, Haselor, Evesham; s. Sanquhar Count Lavender 233363, 
d. 95471 Rushcourt Nonpareil 4th by Cluny Beauty Chief 206245. 

610 IV. (£4.) —J. Baird & Co. (Falkirk), Ltd., Bantasldn, Falkirk, for Bantaskin Roan 
Prince, dark roan, bom April 14; s. White Prince 168014, d. 15554 Cudham Augusta 
4th by Golden Charm 136750. 

606 V. (£3.)— Alexander & Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambus Laureate, 
red, bom June 1; a. Cambus Inca 228753, d. 45060 Cambus Butterfly by Garbity Field 
Marshal 142541. 

605 R. N.— Alexander & Addie, for Cambus Laird. 

H. C.—608. C.—607. 

Class 83. —Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 1930. 4 

631 L (SIS*) —Lady Nellie Jean Wills, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, for 
Bickford Bullion, red, bom Ang. 16, bred by Sir G. Vernon P. Wills, Bart., Langford 
Court Farm; e. Calrossie Butterfly Monarch 228718, d. 114606 Bickford Buby 4th 
by Cudham Prospect 206506, 


1 Special Prizes of £15 First Prize and £10 Second Prize given by the Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor. 

8 Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Bull. A Silver 
Medal was given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

8 Silver Challenge Cup given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders’ Association for the 
best Bull. 

4 The **Brothers Colling” Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup presented through the 

Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn* 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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627 XX. (410.)-—A. J. Ma.RvSHa.LT;> Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Cruggleton Prideaux, red roan, 
bom Aug. 14; s. Bridgebank Eosedene 213883, d. 89745 Princess Ruthina by Duke 
of Richmond 148551. 

626 XXI. (£5.) — FAnny Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bletcbley Justice, roan, 
bom Aug. 10 ; 8. Balcairn Royal Pride 220720, d. Jessica by Edgcote 'White Eagle 
115284. 

624 XV. (£4.)—Chxvebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Chippinghurst Prince Edwin, 
dark roan, born Aug. 6, bred by Alfred Wheeler, Chippinghurst Manor, Cuddesdon, 
Oxford; s. Golden Edwin 230502, d. 114290 Chippinghurst Princess Royal 2nd by 
Denton Triumph 197995. 

622 R. N.— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Nabob. 

Class 84.— Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1927. 

634 I. (£15.) —A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for 99620 Jealous Betsy, roan, born 
Jane 21,1927, calved April 16,1931 ; s. Lutwyche Grafter 209357, d. 64793 Jealous 
Betty by Bridgebank Paymaster 154308. 

632 IL (£10.)—R. S. McWilliam, Garguston, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, for 51229 Lady 
Broadhooks, roan, bom April 2, 1923, calved Nov. 2, 1930, bred by T. Kirk, Abbey 
Mains, Haddington; s. Stoneytown Challenger 159672, d. Twin Broadhooks 2nd by 
Sanquhar Knight Marshal 133424. 

Class 85.— Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1928. 

835 I. (£15.)— Alexander <fc Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, for 104299 Cambus 
Orange Blossom 2nd, dark roan, bom May 7, calved Dec. 22,1930; s. Balmuchy Baronet 
213217, d. 15576 Cudham Orange Blossom 7th by Cluny Sir Augustus 141658. 

636 IL (£10.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 104836 Swinton 
Rosebud 2nd, roan, born Aug. 12, calved Jan. 3, 1931 ; «. Swinton Regent 185567, d. 
27399 Rosie Rosewood by Galnford Prince Royal 142527. 

642 HL (£5.)—John R. Upson, Rush Court, Wallingford, for 114207 CoHynie Royal Princess 
3rd, roan, born Jan. 15, calved Dec. 25, 1930, bred by J. Duthie Webster, Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire; s. Quetta 218391, d. 81071 Collynie Princess 45th by Collynie Royal 
Leader 188656. 

638 R. N.— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trlng, for 111056 Basildon 
Orange Blossom 3rd. 

Class 86. —Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1929. 

654 I. (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Bapton Shorthorn Co., Ltd., Bapton, Mace Farm, Cudham, 
Sevenoaks, for 116724 Bapton Orange Blossom 3rd, roan, bom Jan. 8, bred by Sir Cecil 
Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts.; s. Roan Robin 202241, d. 52127 Cudham 
Orange Blossom by Cudham Golden Star 170756, 

647 IL (£10.)— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trlng, for 124454 Collynie 
Augusta Belle, roan, bom March 8, bred by J. Duthie Webster, Tarves, Aberdeenshire; 
s. Balcairn Beaver 195853, d. 39555 Cudham Augusta 9th by Cluny Proud Orangeman 
154878. 

649 HL (£5.)— Arthur Green, Hlghfleld, Denton, Hkley, Yorks, for 118600 Denton Crystal, 
roan, bom June 24; a. Staff Officer 226629, d. 49293 Denton Broadhooks by Collynie 
Golden Key 170455. 

650 R. N.— Fanny Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for Bertha. 

H. C.—*646. 

Class 87.— Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between January 1 and March 31,1930. 

656 L (£15, R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Trlng, for Rosewood Countess, roan, bom Jan. 20, bred by J. Durno, Uppermlli, Aberdeen; 
$. Mttlhills Broad Arrow 209677, d. 84836 Rosewood Princess 2nd by Millhffis Clarion 
174123. 

653 XL (£10.)— Fred Allison, Lilac Farm, Yedingham, Malton, for Yedingh&m Mina 8th, 
bom Jan. 17; t. Allerston Royal Warrior 204403, d. 93419 Yedingham Mina 5th by 
Yedingham Vulcan 212743, 

652 HL (£5.)— Alexander & Addie, Newblggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambus Butterfly 
8th, roan, bom Jan. 15; *, Collynie Red King 214704, d. 57617 Cambus Butterfly 2nd 
by Garbity Field Marshal 142541. 

658 XV. (£4.)—A, J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Grade Clipper, roan, bom Feb. 
19; s. Lutwyche Challenger 191796, d. 79953 Templereagh Clipper Triplex by Garbity 
Lifeguard 131127. 

054 R. N.— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Maid Ramsden 15th. 
H. 0,-655. C.—657. 

Class 88 .—Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between April 1 and December 31,1930. 

661 L (£15.)— -Alexander & Addie, Newbiggin, Cambus, Stirling, for Cambus Lady Broad- 
hooks, red, bom April 1; a. Cambus Inca 228753, d. 58689 Lady Broadhooks 3rd by 
Abbeymains Combatant 168245. 

1 Champion Prise of £20, given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer* A 

Silver Medal was given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breederof the Champion Cow or Heifer. 
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663 XL (£10.) —J. Baird & Go. (Falkirk), Ltd., Bantaskin, Falkirk, for Bantaskin Crocus 
8th, red roan, bom May 13 ; *. Cambus Ingot 228757, d. 45424 Bantaskin Crocus by 
Naemoor Druid 165542. _ , „ _ _ 

666 in. (£5.)—H. & F. B. Htelsch, Low Hall, Dacre, via Harrogate, for Dacre Clipper 

TWnMan 7th, red, bom May 24; a. Collynie Red Eagle 214703, d. 74837 Dacre Clipper 
Maiden 2nd by Clnny Primrose Stax 188578. _... 

667 IV. (£4.)—A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Braw Wimple, dark roan, born 
June 24; a. Lutwyche Challenger 191796, d. 76882 Veiled Wimple by Bridgebank 
Curtis 187722. 

665 R. JT.—Sm Gomes Beset, Bast., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Augusta Princess 
10th. 

H. C.—664. C.—662. 

Herefords. 

Class 89.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or before August 31, 1928. 

672 L (215, Champion, 1 & Champion. a )—P esoy E. Beadstock, Free Town, Tarrington, 
Herefordshire, for Free Town Admiral 49233, bora Oct. 3, 1927; 8. Crossways Saphlute 
44732, d. Heather by Time Test 26529. 

Class 90.— Hereford Bulls , bom on or between September 1, 1928, and August 31, 

1929. 

677 I. (£15, R. H. for Champion, 1 * & R. N. for Champion.*}— Ernest Stevens, Chapel 
Farm, Elmley Castle, Pershore, for Pershore Layman 50927, born Sept. 12, 1928 ; 8. 
Rose Showman 89935, d. Ladybird 5th by Eaton Columbus 36620. 

679 XL (£10.)— Edwabd Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Astwood Farm, Stoke Works, 
Bromsgrove, for Free Town Counsellor 50495, bom Feb. 11,1929, bred by P. E. Bradstock, 
Free Town, Tarrington; s. Gaines Albion 45982, d. Princess 3rd by Aldersend Kapler 
35844. 

674 HL (£5.)—Mss. H. G. Clegg, Wormington Grange, Broadway, Worcs, for Egleton 
S unshine 50421, bom Jan. 25, 1929, bred by A. E. Hill, Egleton Court, Ledbury; *. 
Tomboy 48695, d. Brenda by Wickton Cardinal 46624. 

Class 91.— Hereford Bulls , bom on or between September 1 and November 30,1929.® 

683 h (£15.)— Viscountess Hebefoed, Hampton Court, Leominster, for Hampton Court 
Hero 51881, bom Sept. 7; 8. Free Town Vincent 44880, d. Gamester Field by Nicola 

682 IL (£10.) — A. A. G. Hannah, Ridge Farm, Chilmark, Salisbury, for Perton Miller, 
bom Sept. 3, bred by H. J. Dent, Perton Court, Hereford; #. Gobion Emblem 2nd 
48202, a. Melba 4th by Sunelad 28762. 

685 HL (£5.)—William Smith, The Leen, Pemhridge, for Leen Gilderoy 52014, bom 
Oct. 10; *. Perton Juggler 49658, d. Leen Girl by Free Town Warrior 40971. 

681 R. H.— John C. Bboooield, Condover Grange, Shrewsbury, for Eyton Worthy. 

Class 92.— Hereford Bulls, bom on or between December 1,1929, and February 28, 

1930. 

686 I. (£15, & Champion. 4 )— Capt. Rouse Boughton, Downton Hall, Ludlow, for Saracen 
52427, bom Jan. 5, 1930, bred by Sir W. Rouse Boughton, Bart., Fishmore Hall, 
Ludlow; 8. Samuel 89992, d. Glitter by Crossways Nancylute 44729. 

692 12. (£10, & R. N. tor Champion. *)— Ernest Stevens, Chapel Farm, Elmley Castle, 
Pershore, for Wickton President 2nd 52674, bom Jan. 6,1930, bred by F. J, Newman, 
Lower Wickton, Leominster; 8. Crossways Emeralute 44726, d. Pink Pansy by patch- 
work 34099. 

687 HL <£5.)—0. L. Godsqn, Hill End, Weston Beggard, Hereford, for HOlend Resolute, 
bom Dec. 25, 1929 ; 8. Gobion Resolute 2nd 48210, d. Crossways Gamestress 4th by 
Resolute 35537. 

688 R. N.—W. R. Lyse, Lawton Bury, Leominster, for Sir Sam of Lawton Bury. 


Class 93 .—Hereford Bulls, bom on or after March l, 1930. 



1 Champion Prize of £10 10*. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Senior Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy given through the Hereford Herd Book Society for 
the best Bull. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

4 Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
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696 m. (£6.)—E. Craig- Tanner, Eyton-on-Severa, Wroxeter, Shropshire, for Eyton 
What’s Wanted, born March 10; a. Priory Resolute 41505, d. Eyton Prunella 13th 
by Eyton Quaker 45909. 

Class 94 .—Hereford Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before August 31, 192S. 

697 I. (£15.)—His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Blue Bird, born 

diristm 19 |o557 1Ved DeC * 27> » 8 ‘ Ll ^ ey Statesman 37327, d. Blue $kyj>y Father 

698 H. (£10.)— Capt. Rouse Boughton, Downton Hall, Ludlow, for Kiwi, bom Bee. 30, 
1923, calved March 11, 1931, bred by Sir W. Bouse Boughton, Bart., Fishmore Hall, 
Ludlow; s. Samuel 39992, d. Kit by Broadway Excelsior 30381. 

Class 95 .—Hereford Heifers , born on or between September 1, 1928, and 
August 31, 1929. 

702 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )— R. S. de Q. Quincey, The Vera, Bodenkam, Hereford, for 
Petunia Vem 2nd, born Jan. 25, 1929; t. Impressionist 46088, d. Petunia Vera by 
Bodenham Escourt 43343. 

703 H. (£10.)—John Walker, Knightwick Manor, Worcester, for Knightwiek Flirt, bom 
Bee. 11, 1928 ; s. Defence 38981, d. Oyster Pearl by Wickton Gipsy Chief 40300. 

699 m. (£5.)—His Majesty the King, The Eoyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Ellen, 
born Sept. 24, 1928; $. Aldersend Monarch 38469, d. Envy by Admiral Beatty 31222. 

Class 96 .—Hereford Heifers, born on or between September 1 and November 30, 

1929. 2 

711 I. (£15.)— Edward Webb & Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Astwood Farm, Stoke Works, 
Bromsgrove, for Astwood Ladyday, bora Oct. 24; a. Astwood Printer 48881, d. Astwood 
Ladybird by Conway 32398. 

709 n. (£10.)— James Medlicott, Bodenham Court, Hereford, for Sunray 2nd, born Sept. 26 ; 
a. Bodenham Barrister 45668, d. Garland by Primate 39833. 

706 m. (£5.)— John C. Brookfield, Condover Grange, Shrewsbury, for Condover Begonia 
5th, born Sept. 24; a. Priory Resolute 41505, d. Condover Begonia by Orlando of 
Pitsford 42697. 

707 E. N.— VISCOUNTESS Hereford, Hampton Court, Leominster, for Hampton Court Gay 

v 

H.C.—708, 710. 

Class 97 .—Hereford Heifers, bom on or after December 1, 1929. 

715 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—H. R. Griffiths, Little Tartington, Hereford, for 
Bewberry, born Jan. 12,1930 ; *. Free Town Birector 49237, d. Baybreak by Aldersend 
Conqueror 38464. 

712 H. (£10.)—His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Blue 
Light, born Feb. 18, 1930; *. Free Town Valors 218171, d. Blue Bell by Walterston 
Sam 38309. 

717 HI. (£5.)—James Medlicott, Bodenham Court, Hereford, for Maggie, bora Dec. 4, 
1929, bred by R. Medlicott, Hampton Park House, Stoke Prior; a. Bodenham Energy 
43341, d. Marjorie by Defiance 36526. 


Devons. 

Class 98 —Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1929. 

718 I. (£15, & Champion. 8 )—B, W. Beer, Langley Barton, Umberleigh, Devon, forAdmiral 
Stuckey 14706, bora March 2, 1929, bred by J. C. Thomas, Bartridge, Umberleigh; 
a. Court Bride 13071, d. JeUicoe's Stuckey 5th 30243 by Rowers Jellicoe 9011. 

720 H. (£10.)— Abraham Trxble & Sons, Halsdon, Holsworthy, Devon, for Clajnpit Gold 
Mine 2nd 13930, bora Feb. 1,1927, bred by Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall; 
s. Pound Romper 12418, d, Clampit Gay Lass 20th 34698 by Highfield Gem 8919. 

Class 99 .—Devon Buds, bom in 1930. 

724 L <£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Clampit 
Goldmine 3rd 15212, born Jan. 31; s. Pound Romper 12418, d. Clampit Gay Lass 20th 
34698 by Highfield Gem 8919. 

723 1L (£10.)—G, C. Alexander, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, for Stoke Friar 15495, bora 
Jan, 26; s. Stoke Glory 13760, d. Stoke Bratton 2nd 37667 by Cutsey Larkspur 11837. 


1 Champion Prize of £10 10«. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

8 Champion Prize of £1010$. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best Bulb 
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726 in. (£5.)—H. C. Hancock, The Court. Milverton, for Court Viol, bom Aug. 7; #. 
Avercombe What’s Wanted 12124, d. Violet 2nd 36394 by Kyfcton Prince 10648. 

721 R. N.—Gr. C. Alexander, for Stoke Don. 

Cla ss 100. —Devon Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1928. 

727 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for dampit 
Dainty 10th 41040, bom March 31,1928, calved Jan. 24,1931; «. Pound Romper 12413, 
d. Clampit Dainty 7th 37749 by Highfield Gem 8919. 

729 H. (£10, & R. N. tor Champion. 1 )— Nathaniel Heard & Son, Home Farm, Werrington, 
Launceston, for MQltown Pride 40406, bom May 6,1926, calved Feb. 9,1931; s. Wellesley 
Prince 12488, d. Tulip 5th 37002 by Woodlands King 11299. 

728 HI. (£5.)—H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Avercombe Gladys 
38671, bora May 1, 1925, calved May 14, 1931, bred by F. W. Yerney, Avercombe, 
Bishop’s Nympton; s. Avercombe Whacker 12122, d. Avercombe Molly 32433 by Cutsey 
Blender 9633. 

Class 101. —Devon Heifers, born in 1929. 

731 I. (£15.)— Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Clampit Snowdrop 4th 
42027, bom July 12; a. Highfield Gem 8919, d. Hendra Snowdrop 7th 37187 by Aver¬ 
combe What’s Wanted 12124. 

736 H. (£10.)— Abraham Treble & Sons, Halsdon, Holsworthy, for Kingsford Fancy Lady 
42780, bom Feb. 4; s. Overton Gold Coin 2nd 10236, d. Fancy 18th of Halsdon 37521 
by Crazelowman Rustic 9628. 

733 HL (£5.)— H. C. Hancock, The Court, Milverton, for Court Blushing 42296, born April 
18; s. Bickley Ambassador 12135, d. Court Bride 3rd 39302 by Holcombe Mainstay 
11533. 

730 R. N.—G. C. Alexander, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, for Stoke Julia. 

H. C.—732. 

Class 102. —Devon Heifers, bom in 1930. 

739 L (£15.)— H. H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Enmore New Moon 
43003, bom Jan. 1; a. Werrington Lord 13831, d. Avercombe Moonstone 37583 by 
Overton Masterpiece 11152. 

746 H. (£10.) — Clifford Thorne, Rutland Villa, Maindee, Newport, Mon., for dampit 
Hygiene 12th, bom March 16, bred by Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall; s. 
Highfield Gem 8919, d. Clampit Hygiene 10th 38902 by Pound Romper 12413. 

744 IH. (gS.J^-J. C. H. Thomas, Bartridge, Umberleigh, Devon, for Bartridge Alice 43763, 
bom April 2; a. Carey Sport 13917, d. Highfield Alice 5th 38361 by Clampit Dread¬ 
nought 11797. 

740 IV. (£4.)—R. Gynn & Son, Treslay, Boscastle, Cornwall, for Treslay Someday 43294, 
bom Jan. 6; a. Netherexe Good Sort 13693, d. Coombeshead Daisy 1st 28033 by Lord 
Daws 12th 7180. 

742 R. N.— Nathaniel Heard & Son, The Home Farm, Werrington, Launceston, for 
Mfiltown Pride 2nd. 


Sussex. 

Class 103.— Sussex Bulk, bom in or before 1929. 

747 L (£15, Champion, 3 Champion,® & R. N. for Champion.*)— Edward Hurtley, Crow- 
borough Warren, Sussex, for Crowborough Warren Marksman 6th 7200, born March 
14, 1929; s. Bolebroke Marksman 14th 6827, d. Oakover Daisy 25th 22272 by Oakover 
Chevalier 6th 5810. 

752 XL (£10, R. N. for Champion,’ & R. N. tor Champion.®)— Lieut.-Col. J. R. warren, 
O.B.E., M.C., The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards^ath, for Handcross Harlequin 7303. 
bom Feb. 4, 1929; a. Ticehurst King Twin 2nd 8751, d. Lock Xnelle 2nd 23244 by 
Bolebroke Harlequin 3rd 6247. 

749 HL (£5,)—L. O. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, for Kings Bam Twin 7213, 
bom Aug. 30, 1929: *. Petworth Toreador 16th 8802, d. Oakover Twin 20th 22942 
by Oakover Lad 18th 5819. 

750 5. N.—Lord Lecqnfield, Petworth House, Sussex, for Petworth Toreador 36th. 

Class 104. —Sussex Bulk , bom in 1930. 

754 L (£15.)— Liexxt.-Col. J. R. Wasren, O.B.E., M.C., The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards 
Heath, for Bolebroke Rover 1st 7411, bom April 7, bred by P. R. Mann, Bolebroke, 
Hartfield Sussex; a. Crowborough Warren Rover 8th 6998, d. Lock Darkey 28th 18388 
by Birling Geoffrey 2nd 4252. 


1 Champion Prize of £1010a. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull. 
xT _ ’Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy given through the Sussex Herd Book Society for 
the best Bull. 

' * Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Society of South 

Africa for the best Sussex. 
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753 n. (£10.)— Lord Legonfield, Petworth House, Susses, for Petworth Delight 3rd 
7384, born Jan. 27; a. Red Delight 4917, d. Petworth Daisy 2nd 23451 by Lock Toreador 
2nd 5924. 

Glass 105. —Sussex Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 1928. 

760 L (£15, Champion, 1 & Champion. 9 )— Lieut.-Col. J. R. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., The 
Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Lock Knelle 2nd 23244, bom March 16, 1926, 
calved May 8, 1931, bred by E. Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex; a. Rolebroke 
Harlequin 3rd 6247, d. Marlands Lady Knelle 20113 by Jacobite 5116. 

756 IL (£10.)— Brig.-Gen. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Sussex, for 
Cabum Gentle 3rd 24672, born Feb. 27, 1928, calved Jan. 18,1931; a. Caburn Diploma 
6370, d. Brooker Gentle 20303 by Bolebroke Peaceful Mariner 5039. 

757 m. (£5.) —Edward Htjrtley, Crowborough Warren, Sussex, for Crowborough Warren 
Daisy 1st 24681, born Jan. 21, 1928, calved Feb. 21, 1931; s. Ripton Rover 5th 6302, 
d. Oakovcr Daisy loth 19561 by Mabledon Lad 4326. 

75S R. N.— Lord Leconjteld, Petworth House, Sussex, for Petworth Knot 8th. 

Class 106. — Sussex Heifers , born in 1929. 

764 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )— Lieut.-Col. J. R. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., The Hyde, 
Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Wickham Court Beauty 113th 25271, born Jan. 17, 
bred by E. & B. Kelsey, Wickham Court, Canterbury; s. Ripton Rover 4554, d. Wickham 
Court Beauty 70th 21432 by Ripton Major 3rd 4278. 

761 n, (£10.)— Col. Sir G. L. Coubthope, Bart., M.C., M.P., Whfligh, Wadhurst, Sussex, 
for Whiligh Curly 32nd 25052, born April 3; 8. Ticehurst King Twin 6557, d. Whfligh 
Curly 15th 21844 by Normanhurst Albert 4864. 

762 m. (£5.)— Brig.-Gen. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Sussex, for Caburn 
Beauty 9th 25211, born Jan. 11; a. Caburn Diploma 6370, d. Caburn Gladeye 20747 
by Wadden Luck 4891. 

763 R. N.— Lord Leconfield, Petworth House, Sussex, for Petworth Daisy 3rd. 

Class 107. —Sussex Heifers, bom in 1930. 

767 I. (£15.) — Edward Htjrtley, Crowborough Warren, Sussex, for Crowborough Warren 
Princess 1st 25692 born Jan. 24 ; s. Otham Pilgrim 6521, d. Tilsden Princess 24th 24332 
by Prince Bill of Lyne 6322. 

772 H. (£10.)— Lieut.-Col. J. R. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards 
Heath, for Handcross Daisy 8th 25917, bom Jan, 18; «. Jacques Court G 26708, d. 
Handcross Daisy 1st 22389 by Oakover Lad 10th 5340. 

769 HI. (£5.)—L. O. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, for King’s Bam Heedless 3rd 
25719, bom Jan. 2; s. Petworth Toreador 16th 6802, d. King's Bam Heedless 23411 
by North Chapel Commander 5853. 

766 R, N.—Brig.-Gen. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Sussex, for Cabum 
Beauty 12th. 


Welsh. 


Glass 108. — Welsh Bulls, boim on or before November 30, 1929. 

774 t (£15, & Champion. 8 )— Sir J. Crosland Graham, Clwyd Hall, Ruthin, North Wales, 
for POsdon Baldwin 2921, bom Aug. 13, 1924, bred by S. H. Jenks, Pflsdon Manor, 
Bridport; a. Ty Croes Llewellyn 2376, d. Penrhos Branwen 4640 by Nipper of Penrhyn 
1131. 

770 H. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )— Mrs. Williams-Owen, TreveUyr, Bodorgan, 
Anglesey, for Treveilyr Coron 3237, bora Dec. 18, 1924 ; a. Penmynydd Mo 2324, d, 
Corwen Maggie 4356 by Bodrida Lion 1209. 

773 3H. (£5.)—Broqyntyn Estate Company, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Egryn Cyndeym 
3906, born Jan. 24, 1929, bred by Moses Griffiths, Egryn, Dyfiryn, North Wales; a, 
Towyn Arwr 3236, d. Escuan Cadi 4914 by Escuan Nero 1337. 

776, 786, 796 Special £15,*— Mrs. , Williams-Owen, for Treveilyr Coron, Treveilyr Diamond 
and Treveilyr Holly. 

774, 782, 793 Special £10.*— Sir J. Crosland Graham, for Piladon Baldwin, Delilah of Nant- 
clwyd and Graemes Mab. 

Glass 109.— Welsh Bulls, bom or on between December 1, 1929 and November 30, 

1930. 


777 L (£15.)— Misses Dillon & Corbett, Spelsbury, Charlbury, Oxon, for Plynlimon 
Dairyman, bora July 3,1930, bred by Capt. Bennett Evans, Bow Street, Cardiganshire; 
a, Caradoo of Glascoed 2436, d. Plynlimon Heather Belle 8128 by Glynllivon Bob 1968. 

1 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Sussex Cattle Breeders* Society of South 
Africa for the best Sussex. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society forthe bestBull. 

* Special Prises of £15 (First Prize) and £10 (Second Prize) given by the Welsh Black 
Cattle Society for the best groups of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. 
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Class 110. — Welsh, Com or Heifers, in-milk, born on or before November 30,1928. 

786 L (£15, & R. X. for Champion. 1 )— Mrs. Williams-Owen, Treveilyr, Bodorgan, Anglesey, 
for Treveilyr Diamond 9473, bom Dec. 29, 1925, calved Jan. 16, 1931; s . Penmynydd 
Iolo 2324, d. Treveilyr Ruby 5564 by Bodelwa Volunteer 1273. 

785 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Williams-Owen, for Penmynydd Cadi 9262, born April 1,1926, calved 
Sept. 14,1930, bred by William Owen, Penmynydd, Valley, Anglesey; s. Owain Glyndwr 
2046, d. Penmynydd Beti 5285 by Bodrida Lion 1209. 

782 HL (£5.)— Sir J. Crosland Graham, Clwyd Hall, Ruthin, for Delilah of Nantclwyd 
9188, bom Oct. 28, 1926, calved April 1, 1931, bred by Sir E. Naylor Leyland, Bart., 
Nantclwyd Hall, Ru thin ; s. Pilsdon Boxer 2617, d. Pilsdon Bute Min Arfon 3174 by 
Stanley 954. 

780 R. X.— The Misses Dilion and Corbett, Spelsbury, Oharlbury, Oxon, for Spelsbury 
Judith. 

Class 111.— Welsh Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1928 and November 30, 

1929. 

787 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Brogyntyn Estate Company, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for 
Glyn Tem 10526, bom April 18,1929 ; 8. Caradoc 3rd of Plynlimon 3298, d. Glyn Kitte- 
wake 4116 by Madryn Joffre 1147. 

792 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Williams-Owen, Treveilyr, Bodorgan, Anglesey, for Treveilyr Hyacinth 
10947, bom Jan. 28,1929 ; s. Treveilyr Falcon 3656, d. Treveilyr Ruby 5564 by Bodelwa 
Volunteer 1273. 

791 I£L (£5.)— Mrs. Williams-Owen, for Treveilyr Hera 10945, bom Jan. 18, 1929; s. 
Treveilyr Falcon 3656, d. Treveilyr Bragwaine 8043 by Ty Croes Volunteer 2129. 

790 R. X.— Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny, for Hanover 
Florence. 

Class 112.— Wdsh Heifers, born on or between December 1,1929 and November 30, 

1930. 

796 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Williams-Owen, Treveilyr, Bodorgan, Anglesey, for Treveilyr Holly, 
bora Dec. 15, 1929; a. Treveilyr Coron 3237, d. Treveilyr Bronwen 8039 by Bodelwa 
Jester 1574. 

794 n. (£10.)— Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny, for 
Hanover Ross, born Dec. 7, 1929 ; a. Treveilyr Edeym 3457, d. Mair Maythig 6413 by 
Cwnin Gwynedd 1309. 

795 HL (£5.)— Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., for Hanover Godetia, born 
Jan. 1, 1930; a. Treveilyr Edeym 3457, d. Dean Pansy 6419 by Glyn Boy 1351. 

793 R. X.— Sir J. Crosland Graham, Clwyd Hall, Ruthin, for Graemes Mab. 

Longhorns. 

Class 113.— Longhorn Bulls, bom in or before 1928. 

800 I. (£15, & Champion. 2 )— R. S. Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, 
for Arden Pinal 891, red, brindle and white, bom April 15, 1925, bred by W. H. Sale, 
Arden Hill, Atherstone; a. Arden Warrior 806, d. Arden Fashion by Arden Dictator 762. 

797 n. (£10, & R. X. for Champion.*)— Fred Billing, Whoberley Hall, Coventry, for 
Sutton Rufus 930, red, brindle and little white, bora June 15,1927, bred by R. S. Walters, 
Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield; a. Chippinghurst Chief 861, d. Lady Violet of Kent 
by Admiral 632. 

798 HL (£5.)— Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Sntton Woodman 949, 
red, brindle and white, bom June 7, 1928, bred by R. S. Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton 
Coldfield; a. Arden Final 891, d. Arden Woodbine by Arden Warrior 806, 

798, 806, 807 Special £10.*— Lord Doverdale, for Sutton Woodman, Westwood Gem and 
Westwood Valencia. 

800,813,814 Special £8. s —R. S. Walters, for Arden Final, Lady Dido 2nd and Sutton Violet. 

801, 819, 820 Special £4.*—H. H. Metters, for Stoneleigh Select, Arabella of Stoneleigh 
and Pride of Stoneleigh. 

804, 822, 823 R. X. for Specials.*—J. W. Swinnerton-Weston, for Westwood Woodman, 
Whitaere Sunrise 2nd and Whitacre Lupin 4th. 

Class 114.— Longhorn Bulls, bom in 1929 or 1930. 

801 L (£15.)—H. H. Metters, Manor House, Stoneleigh, Coventry, for Stoneleigh Select 
945, red and white, born Aug. 5, 1929; j. Whitacre Select 936, d. Angelina Dishley by 
StivichaU Cure 2nd 880. 


1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer. ' 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Society for the best 
Senior Longhorn. 

* Special Prizes of £10 (First Prize), £6 (Second Prize) and £4 (Third Prize) given by the 
Longhorn Cattle Society for the best groups of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers. 
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803 EL. (£10.)— W. E. Swinnerton, Crickley Barrow House, Northleach, Cheltenham, for 
Crickley Nobleman, red, brindle and white, bom April 1, 1030 ; s. Waddon Duke 950, 
d. Chestnut of Chippinghuxst 5 y Park Royal 777. 

S02 m. (£5.) —W. E. Swinnerton, for Crickley Lord, red and white, bom April 22, 1930; 
s. Waddon Duke 950, d. Carnation of Chippinghurst by Prince Diadem of Kent 778. 

804 R. N.—J. W. Swinnerton-Weston, Over Whitacre, Birmingham, for Westwood Woodman. 

Class 115. —Longhorn Cows or Heifers , in-milk , born in or before 1928. 

806 L (£15.)—Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Westwood Gem, red, 
brindle and white, bom June 28, 1924, calved June 2,1931; s. Arbnry Alexander 851, 
d. Putley Connie by Poles Czar 685. 

807 H. (£10.)—Lord Doverdale, for Westwood Valencia, dark brindle and white, bom 

Jan. 8,1926, calved June 4,1931; a. Arbury Alexander 851, d. Angelina 19th by Stowe 
Empire 624. ' 

813 HZ. (£5.)—R. S. Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, for 
Lady Dido 2nd, red, brindle and white, bom May 13, 1923, calved Sept. 22, 1930, bred 
by H. B. Parsons, Boughton Lees, Ashford, Kent; s. Earl of Kent 814, d. Lady Dido by 
Eastwell Examiner 734. 

809 IV. (£4.)—W. E. Swinnerton, Crickley Barrow House, Northleach, Cheltenham, for 
Friar Sprig 2nd, red, brindle and white, bora June 16, 1927, calved June 29, 1931, bred 
byF. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Weymouth; a. Friar Pop 902, d. Friar Sprig by Aston 

808 R. N.—R. It. Homos, Stivichall Grange, Coventry, for Finham Princess 4th. 

H. C.—812. 0.—810. 

Class 116. —Longhorn Heifers , bom in 1929 or 1930. 

818 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )—R. R. Homes, Stivichall Grange, Coventry, for Fmham 
Princess 5th, brindle and white, bom Aug. 14, 1929; «. Sutton Rufus 930, d. Finham 
Princess 2nd by Stivichall Cure 2nd 880. 

823 H. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—J. W. Swinnerton-Weston, Over Whitacre, 
Birmingham, for Whitacre Lupin 4th, red, brindle and white, bom May 25, 1929 ; a. 
Bentley Prodigal 916, d. Lupin of Chippinghurst by Chippinghurst Greatheart 812. 

822 HZ. (£5.) — J. W. Swinnerton-Weston, for Whitacre Sunrise 2nd, red, brindle and 
white, bom June 6, 1929 ; a. Bentley Prodigal 916, d. Sunrise of Chippinghurst by 
Chippinghurst Cricket 811. 

820 IV. (£4.)—H. H. Metters, Manor House, Stoneleigh, Coventry, for Pride of Stoneleigh, 
red and white, bom Aug. 12, 1929 ; a. Sutton Rufus 930, d. Stoneleigh Helene by Arden 
Dairyman 890. 

816 R. N.— Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Westwood Crystal. 

H. C.—819, 821. 


AJberdeen-Angus. 

Class 117.— Aberdeen-Angus Bulk, bom on or before November 30, 1928, 

826 L (£15, R. N. for Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)— Viscount Allendale, Bywell, 
Stocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Elurio of NisbetMll 67008, bom Jan. 11, 1928, bred by David 
P. Elliot, Nisbet Hill, Duns; a. Prince Bailie 57842, d. Elusive of Nisbethffl 69321 by 
Edgar of Harviestoun 43288. 

830 H, (£10.)—W. L. Horbury, Ettlngton Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Viceroy of Willett 
58180, bom March 15, 1924, bred by H. C. Venning, Taunton; a. Envoy of Candacraig 
52463, d. Velvet of Bywell 61612 by Proud George 88595. 

827 JtL (£5.)— Col. Raymond ffennell, Wytham Estate, Oxford, for Black Brutus of 
Uantwit 63386, bora Jan. 21, 1927, bred by F. H. Turnbull, Hantwit Major, Cardiff; 
a. Pranksome 53401, d. Black Bara 70968 by Evendale of Bleaton 43139. 

Class 118*— Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1928 and 
November 30, 1929. 

839 I. (£15, Champion,* Champion,* & Champion.*)—W. Gilchrist Macbeth, BunJra, 
Comrie, Perthshire, for Erman of Dunira 70474, bom March 8,1929; a. Prince Benacus 
of Ballindalloch 62664, d, Erminever 2nd of Castlecraig 68081 by Proud Eric of Aberlour 
44516. _ 

841 XL (£10, & R.N. for Champion, 4 W, P. Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalte, Duns, Bermck- 
shixe, for Mungos Gtegalaeh 71940, bom Dec. 8, 1928; a. Patron of Bywell 55449, d. 
Graceful 6th of Craighead 73035 by EcUpse of Ballindalloch 43266. 


1 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Society for the best 
Junior Longhorn. 

* Gold Medal given by the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the best animal 
of the opposite Bex to that of the animal awarded the Champion Gold. Medal of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Society. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy given through the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society for 
the best Bull. 

* Silver Medal given by the Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Association lor the best animal 
bred by Exhibitor. 
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843 XXL (£6.)—E. G. Wheler-Galton, Clavcrdon Leys, Warwick, for Gumption of Claverdon 
70918, born April 14, 1929; s. Theakston Sard 65S38, d. Gentle of Claverdon 70802 by 
Lord Allan of Claverdon 41902. 

837 R. N. —J. J. Cbjdlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Prideric 2nd of Maisemore. 

Class 119.— Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1929 and 
November 30, 1930. 

844 L (£15.)— Viscount Allendale, Bywell, Stocksfleld-on-Tyne, for Victor of Bywell 75727, 
bom A^ril 28,1930; s. Elurio of NisbethiH 67008, d. Viva of Apethorpe 78088 by Black 

852 n. (£10.)— -J. P. Boss- Taylor, Mungos walls, Buns, Berwickshire, for Elf of Dunira 
73508, bom Feb. 5, 1930, bred by W. Gilchrist Macbeth, Dunira, Comrie; s. Prince 
Benacus of BallindaHoch 62664, d. Evesca of Bunira 79014 by Escalad of Bleaton 48058. 

848 m. (£5.) — Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., Southbura House, Briffleld, for Barbary 
of Southbura 72558, bom Bee. 7,1929; a. Judas of Southbura 67880, d. Black Bara 70968 
by Evendale of Bleaton 48139. 

847 IV. (£4.)— Col. Raymond feennell, Wytham Estate, Oxford, for Wytham Black Boy, 
born Jan. 11, 1930; 8. Black Brutus of Llantwit 63386, d. Witlcy Bracelet 84309 by 
Kodak of Gallovie 48575. 

855 R. N.— The Marquess op Zetland, G.C.S.I., G.O.I.E., Aske, Richmond, Yorks, for 
Eros of Bruntstane. 

Class 120.— Aberdeen-Angus Cows or Heifers, in-milk , bom on or before 
November 30, 1928. 

858 I. (£15.)— Col. Raymond ifbnnbll, Wytham Estate, Oxford, for Maori Belle of Boon- 
holm 81395, born Jan. 30, 1926, calved May 17, 1931, bred by Col. Norman Kennedy, 
B.S.O., Boonholm, Ayr; s. Genteel Eric 2nd 57102, d. Bog Myrtle 74405 by Prince 
Benoon of BallindaHoch 51308. 

856 IL (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— E. Keith Brooks, Coombe Farm, Thatcham, Berks, 
for Miss Beningbrougfa 86684, bom Jan. 27, 1928, calved Jan. 1, 1931, bred by W. T. 
Eigey, Bell Farm, Beningbrough, York; 8. Geordic of Goodwood 48285, d, Betty Maria 
61655 by Emperor of Earviestonn 39401. 

862 m. (£5.) —W. L. Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Rebecca of Llantwit 
85568, bom Feb. 11,1927, calved Feb. 2,1931, bred by F. H. Turnbull, Llantwit Major, 
Cardiff; t. Ethus of Mbrlich 56885, d, Rachel 5th of Castlecraig 70446 by Everest of 
Bleaton 45862. 

866 IV. (£4.)— Edward A. Wigan, Conholt Park, Andover, for Jujube 5th of Basildon 84722, 
bom Jan. 7, ,1927, calved Bee. 25,1930, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, Basildon, Reading; 
s. Balear 56064, d. Jujube El 59548 by Elysee of BallindaHoch 30611. 

857 S' K„— Debenham & Tory, Bladen Farms, Briantspuddle, Borchester, for Ermine 3rd of 
Ruthven. 


(Bass 121*— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1928 and 
November 30, 1929. 

874 L (£15, Champion, 1 & Champion. 5 )— Lady Robinson, Klrklington Hall, Newark, for 
Matchless of Amport 92174, bora Dec. 24, 1928, bred by Col. C. W. Sofer Whitburn, 
Amport, Andover ; a. Proud Baladan of The Bum 62756, d. Meta of Apethorpe 53824 by 
Exquisite of BallindaHoch 33202. 

867 g. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Capt. F. B. Atkinson, Home Farm, Gallowhill, 
Morpeth, for Bona Mad of Banks 89279, born Bee. 22, 1928, bred by James Beddie, 
Strichen, Aberdeenshire; a. Grierson of BallindaHoch 54969, d. Beatrix of Pitfour 
78485 by Evolever of BallindaHoch 50518. 

869 IIL (£5.)--J. J. CREdlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Lady Surpassing 92150, born 
Dec. 7,1928, bred by E. G. Wheler-Galton, Claverdon Leys, Warwick; s. Black Erne of 
Q-e ^^11 56215, ^. Lady Surprise 61388 by Black Elm 37266. 

8/5 IV. (£4.)—E. G. Wheler-Galton, Claverdon Leys, Warwick, for DoHy Varden of 

S 01 ? Pl c *i *\ Elate of BallindaHoch 54421, d. Bcwlap of 

„ - Qaverdon 57409 by Gabriel of Eshott 24502. 

8/6 R. N.—E. G. Wheler-Galton, for Pyxie’s Pride. 

H. C.—877. 0.—871. 

Ctess 122*— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1929 and 
November 30, 1930. 

889 ™ ^'JPl ^ss-Taylor, Mungoswalls. Duns, Berwickshire, for Mungos Lady Betty 

Stt M&dXci 50517!°“ ° f EyWeli “■ BeU “ da 01 MUng0BWalJS 77280 ** 

891 g 

Claverdon 80095 by Pimpo of Auchterarder 53348. 1 


EngU8b Aterdee “-An8us Cattle Association lor the bast animal 
* Champion Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society lor the best «<mi 
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S87 III. (£5.)— Leslie K. Osmond, Beelsby Hall, Grimsby, for Eleanor of Tomdow 93486, 
born Eeb. 19, 1930, bred by James Gordon, Tomdow, Knockando, Strathspey; s. 
Evalus of Ballindalloch 64349, d. Elinora of Edzell 80360 by Erector of Candacraig 54599. 
882 IV. (£4.)—-Col. Raymond ffennell, Wytham Estate, Oxford, for Wytham Black unfa*. 
born Dec. 25,1929; s. Black Brutus of Llantwit 63386, d. Witley Eliza 84313 by Kodak of 
Cfallovie 48575. 

878 V. (£3.)-—Viscount Allendale, Bywell, Stocksfield-on-Tyne, for Black Maifl of Bywell 
92438, born March 12, 1930; s. Erebus of Harviestoun 56780, d. Black Maisie of Bywell 
73354 by Placeman of Bywell 48929. 

879 R. N. —E. Keith Brooks, Coombe Barm, Thatcham, Berks, for Blackeyes of Thatcham. 

H. C. —881. C.— 880. 

Cup. 1 —J. A. Ross- Taylor. 

R. N. for Cup. 1 — Viscotjnt Allendale. 


Belted Galloways. 

Class 123.— Belied Galloway Bulls, bom on or before November 30, 1929. 

899 I. (£15.)—W. S. Tetley, Drury Lane Barm, Redmarley, Glos, for Sheuley Aristocrat 
797B, born May 9, 1927, bred by R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet; s, 
Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B (D), d. Shenley Index 854B by Mochrum Sir Robert of 
Cralgeach 60B. 

898 n. (£10.) — Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, for Allington 
Concrete 467B, bom Jan. 17, 1924, bred by G. H. Woodman, Balsdean Manor, Rotting- 
dean; *. Allington Hector 17B, d. Allington Primrose 125B. 

896 m. (£5.)— Sir Avgust Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore House, Gartmore, Stirling, for Gartmare 
Robin 707B, bom April 17,1927 ; s. Mark Hector 56B, d. Kan of Auchengassel 27570 by 
Tramp of Auchengassel 13488. 

894 R. N.— The Marquis op Bute, K.T., tlraigeach, Kirkcowan, for Mochrum Majestic. 

Class 124. —Belied Galloway Bulls , bom on or between December 1, 1929 and 
November 30, 1930. 2 

903 I. (£15.)— Sir August Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore House, Gartmore, Stirling, for Gartmore 
Nioklin 967B, bom Jan. 30,1930; s. Glenzier Watermark 725B, d. Gartmore Dorothy 1st 
826B by Mark Hector 56B. 

904 n. (£10.)— Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, for Lullenden 
Concrete 983B, born Jan. 9,1930; s. Allington Concrete 467B, d. Gartmore Pamela 3rd 
1042B by Mark Hector 56B. 

905 m. (£5.)—R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge ttai. Barnet, for Dundamit 909B 

(D), bom Jan. 17, 1930; s. Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B (D), d. Knockbrex Dryad 
968B by Knockbrex Prince Imperial 1O0B (D), 

902 R. N.— The Marquis op Bute, K.T., Cralgeach, Kirkcowan, for Mochrum Commander, 


Class 125.— Belted Galloway Com or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before 
November 30, 1928. 

909 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )— Sir August Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore House, Gart¬ 
more, Stirling, for Gartmore Helen 1st 1322B, bom April 7, 1927, calved Jan. 10,1931 ; 
a. Mark Hector 66B, d. Gartmore Helen by Tramp of Auchengassel 13488. 

907 XL (£10.)— The Marquis op Bute, K.T., Craigeach, Kirkeowan, for Mochrum Confidence 
of Craigeach 1420B, born Beb. 2,1927, calved Beb. 6, 1931; s. Boreland Pharaoh 90B, 
d. Mochrum Emma of Cralgeach 387B by Mochrum Royal Record 61B. 

911 m. (£5,)—Miss B. V. Waudby-Griffin, Bromesberrow Court, Dymock, Glos, for 
Knockbrex Edith 1282B, bom March 6,1927, calved Beb. 23, 1931, bred by J, Douglas 
Brown, Comyard, Kirkcudbright; a. Mindork Admiral 58B, d. Knockbrex Ada 388B by 
Knockbrex Viking 50B. 

910 R. N.—Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, for Lullenden 
Janet* 


Class 120 .—Belted Galloway Heifers , bom on or between December 1, 1928 and 
November 30, 1929. 

915 X. (£15, & Champion. 8 )— Sir August Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore House, Gartmore, 
Stirling, for Garimore Margaret 1st 185QB, born Jan. 14,1929; a. Gartmore Admiral 2nd 
85B, a. Gartmore Grace 2nd 828B by Mark Hector 56B. ^ _ 

917 XL (£10.)—R. 0. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley Caprice 1954B, 
bom July 5, 1929; a. Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B (D), d. Shenley Ibis 1158B. 


* Silver Challenge Cup given through the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the 
most points awarded m a combination of entries. 

* Prims given by the Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders* Association. 

* The M Knockbrex" Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dun and Belted 
Galloway Cattle Breeders' Association for the best animal. 
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018 HL (£5.)— Miss B. 7. Waudby- Griffin, Bromesberrow Court, Bymock, GIos, for 
Bromesberrow Myrtle, born Jan. 1, 1929; s. Mark Ewart 495B, d. Mochrum Maisie of 
Craigeach 706B by Boreland Pharaoh 90B. 

913 R. N.—Sir August Cayzer, Bart., for Gartmore Christian 1st. 

H. C.—916. 

Class 127. —Belted Galloway Heifers , bom on or between December 1, 1929 and 
November 30, 1930. 1 

925 L (£15.)—R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley Duchess 2192B, 
born Jan. 7, 1930; s. Knockbrex Prince Imperial 109B (D), d. Shenley Lady Agnes 
882B (D) by Mochrum Sir Robert of Craigeach 60B. 

924 n. (£10.)—R. C. Irving, for Shenley Daisy 2184B (B), bom April 6,1930; a. Knockbrex 
Prince Imperial 109B (B), d. Shenley Index 854B by l^chrum Sir Robert of Craigeach 60B. 

921 IIL (£5.V—-Ser August Cayzer, Bart., Gartmore House, Gartmore, Stirling, for Gart¬ 

more Norah 1st 2066B, born April 1, 1930; s. Glenzier Watermark 725B, d. Gartmore 
Bella 2nd by Mark Hector 56B. _ . _ , 

927 17. (£4.)— -Miss B. V. Waudby-Griffin, Bromesberrow Court, Bymock, Glos, for 
Bromesberrow Elderberry, born March 5,1930; s. Eastington Noon 883B, d. Knockbrex 
Edith 1282B by Mindork Admiral 58B. 

922 R. N.—Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton, 1, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.2, for Lullenden 
Estelle 2nd. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 134.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls , born in or before 1928. 

953 L (£15, & Champion. 8 )—J. A. Williams, Castle Hill, Pannal Ash, Harrogate, for 
Greattew Clarence 2nd 223438, roan, bom May 5, 1927, bred by R. Tustlan, The Leys, 
Great Tew, Oxford; s. Sorbrook Clarence 194218, d. 43629 Greattew Hilda by Rickerscote 
Pimpernel 158806. 

948 H. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—F. J. Hardy, Hall Farm, Higham-on-the-Hill, 
Nuneaton, for Kenilworth Grand Prince 9th 224087, roan, bom Aug. 27, 1927, bred by 
E. Bostock, Gibbet Hill, Coventry; 8. Streetaston Gold Prince 2nd 203202, d. 45360 
Kirkbarrow Tulip by Cairngorm 147734. 

946 HL <£5.>—E. Bostock, Gibbet Hill, Coventry, for Kenilworth Gold Prince 231216, roan, 
bom Sept, 25,1928; 8. Streetaston Gold Prince 2nd 203202, d. 70961 Kenilworth Dairy 
Queen by Roan Duke 184495. 

952 17. (£4.)—The Trustees of West Bean Estate, Staple Ash Farm, Chilgrove, Chichester, 
for FoxhiU Wild Earl 230254, white, bom Jan. 13, 1928, bred by the Rt. Hon. E. A. 
FitzRoy, FoxhiTl, West Haddon, Rugby; s. Foxhill Caryl 171702, d. 12841 Foxhill Wild 
Eyes by Afterthought 146582. 

H. C.—945, 950. 

Class 125.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls , born in 1929. 

957 L (£15.)— Capt. the Rt. Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Foxhill Cottage Farm, West 
Haddon, Rugby, for Foxhill Wild Meteor 237189, dark roan, bom April 2; $. Aldenham 
Lord Kirktevington 212843, d. 73537 FoxhiU Wild Maid 2nd by FoxhUl Royal Charles 
189835. 

955 H. (£10.)—Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Imperial Minstrel 2nd 
234697, white, bom May 2; a. Anderson Bates 15th 220511, d. 25049 Fulmer Melody by 
Learn Commissioner 149958. 

959 HL <£5.)—Sir William Higking, Bart., Brackenhurst HaU, SouthweU, Notts, for 
Underlay Prince George 240859, roan, bom March 9, bred by Lord Henry Bentinck, 
Underley HaU, Kirkby Lonsdale; a. FoxhiU Royal Charles 189885, d. 58343 Underley 
Stella by Lingbird 164839. 

962 17. (£4.) —A. H. W. Osborne & Son, Branch Farm, Mells, Frome, for Brioklington 
Wanderer 2nd 235493, dark roan, bom July 2; a. Foxhill Wild Hope 215655, d, 32592 
Babraham Foremost 4th by Lord Lee 2nd 121257. 

965 V. (£3.)—S. Owen Webb, Streetly HaU, West Wickham, Cambs, for Streetly Horace 
240566, roan, bom Dec. 17; a, Streetly Dolphin 211796, d. Hilda 4th by Bright Knight 2nd 
135413. 

967 R. N.—Capt. D. M. Wills, Barley Wood, Wrington, for Barleywood Card Singer. 
Class 136.— Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and March 31, 

1930. 

968 L (£15, & Ghampion, 8 )—C. R. W. Adeane, C.B., Babraham HaU, Cambridge, for 
Babraham Prim, roan, bom Feb. 12; a. Batsford Prime Minister 2nd 220982. d. 44973 
Babraham Crimson 10th by Lord Lee 2nd 121257. 

1 Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Bun and Belted GaUoway Cattle Breeders' 

Associati on. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull- 

8 Special Prize of £10 given by the Baby Shorthorn Association for the best BuU in Classes 

136 to 138. The following cows in the pedigree of the BuU to be registered, or provisionally 

accepted for registration, as qualified cows in the Dairy Shorthorn Association's Register: 

(1) the sire's dam and her dam, (2) the dam and her dam, and (3) the dam of the dam's sire. 
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969 U. (£10.)— Brogyntyn Estate Company, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Snowstorm, roan, 
born Jan. 7; a. Winter Voyage 220235, d. 62207 Grade by Grendon Lord James 163779, 

973 m. (£5.) — Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Minstrel 3rd, roan, 
bom March 11 ; a. Bladen Minstrel 4th 213590, d. Blackthorn Bud by Champion’s Hero 
135646. 

974 IV. (£4.)— Major R. F. Fuller, Great Chalfleld, Melksham, Wilts, for Chalfield 
Rosicrndan 18th, dark roan, bom Feb. 13; a. Chalfleld Lord Spotless 228897, d. 96891 
Chalfield Bose 15th by Preshute Waterloo Don 174965. 

971 V. (£3.) — Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for TgMham Dairy¬ 
man, red and little white, bom Feb. 1, bred by W. B. C. Ashby, Fen Pond Farm, Ightham, 
Sevenoaks; a. St. Clere Imperialist 226256, d. 33729 Kenilworth Dairymaid 17th by 
Kenilworth Baron 143245. 

970 B. N.— Albert C. Brown, The Gables, FemhiU Heath, Worcester, for Tapenhall Milkman. 
H. C.—980. 

Class 137 .—Dairy ShortJiom Bulls, bom cm or between April 1 and June 30,1930. 1 

985 L (£15.)— Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for St. Clere Bar None 

light roan, bom June 9; a. Pilling Masterpiece 232565, d. 122000 Pilling Sylvan Queen by 
Aske Wizard 153467. • 

997 IL (£10.)—E. McGregor, Manor Farm, Lillington, Leamington Spa, for Butterfly Dairy¬ 
man, roan, bom April 26, bred by J. W. Dawson, Thwaite Hall, Greystoke, Penrith*, 
a. Harberwin Mascot 216124, d. 69927 Butterfly Queen by Premier Baxon 166011. 

986 HL (£5.)—Sir Mark Collet, Bart., for St. Clere Pimpernel, red and little white, horn 
June 10; a. Boumeplace Lord Pimpernel 2nd 228422. d. 59676 St. Clere Millicent Duchess 
2nd by St. Clere Minstrel 175870. 

998 IV. (£4.)— Dr. Alfred Palmer, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, for Wokefleld Dragoon, 
roan, bora April 11; a. Wokefleld Grand Duke 212632, d. 71707 Chalklands Duchess by 
Histon Wild Prince 156497. 

994 V. (£3.)—Sm William Hicking, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
Brackenhurst Rosario, red roan, bom April 12; a. Debden Cherry Bandit 215063, d. 
90360 Debden Bose by Bushcourt Bandit 2nd 202534. 

982 B. N.— Col S. E. Ashton, Scotsgrove House, Thame, for Scotsgrove Dandy 2nd. 

H. C.—988, 990. C.—991, 1007. 

Class 138 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1930. 

1009 L (£15,)—C. J. Allday, Fotheringhay Manor, Peterborough, for Clapton Grand Duke, 
roan, bom July 13, bred by B. Wood, Clapton, Thrapston, Kettering; a. Loobagh Baron 
25th 224616, d. 33882 Duchess 6th by Loobagh Beau 3rd 143635. 

1013 IL (£10.)— Henry Bickford, Standeford, Four Ashes, Wolverhampton, for Standeford 
Dollar 105th, roan, bom July 17; a. Standeford Dollar 77th 219320, d. 58428 Standeford 
Dolly 100th by Standeford Dollar 58th 194302. 

1010 m. (£5, & R. N. for Champion.*)— CiPT. T. Allen-Stevens, Wicklesham Lodge, 
Faringdon, for Wicklesham Lord Cran, roan, bora Sept. 9 ; a. Thoraby Governor 211996, 
d. 67530 Longhills Waterloo 5th by Babraham Lord Price 140574. 

1016 IV. (£4.) — Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Royal Bates 2nd, 
white, born Aug. 13; a. Anderson Royal Bates 195658, d. 79371 Playford Bed Bose 10th 
by Don Marigold 162813. 

1020 V. (£3.)—E. J. Manners, The Old Hah, Netherseale, Buiton-on-Trent, for Netherseale 
Wild Eyes, roan, bom July 30 ; a. Ravelstone Peer 184224, d. 99017 Hurts Ida by Hadden 
Foghorn 181367. 

1026 R. N.—J. S. Taylor, Kirby, Whatcote, Shipston-on-Stour, for Whatoote Watercress 2nd. 
H. C.—1022, 1028. 0.—1014, 1015. 

1009, 1053, 1091 Cup. 3 —C. J. Allday, for Clapton Grand Duke, Pothering Foggathorpe, 
and Pothering Gay Nellie 2nd. 

994, 1035, 1056 R. N. for Cup.*— Sir William Hicking, Bart., for Brackenhurst Rosario, 
Brackenhurst Jean, and Debden Bose. 

Class 139 .—Dairy Shorthorn Gows, in-milky bom on or before March 31, 1925, 
having yielded a minimum of 8,000 Ik of milk during a lactation period of 
315 days. 1 

1029 I. (£15.)—Greenwood Crabtree, Greystone Manor, Burleydn-Wharfedale, for 63219 
Lunesdale Barbara, white, bom Oct. 4,1924, calved June 24,1931, bred by J. E. Irving <fc 
Sons, Halton, Lancaster; a. Caiperby King 161983, d. Snelston Barbara by Royal 
Barrington 122574. 

1039 IL (£10.)—E. McGregor, Manor Farm, Lillington, Leamington Spa, for 58897 JBhbeck 
Lady Lucy 3rd, white, born Jan. 31, 1924, calved May 4, 1931, bred by J. F. S. A A, 
Brownrigg, Mfllbeck Hall, Keswick; a. Dairy Prince 180025, d. 18087 Lady Lucy 4th by 
Vain Rosette 146078. _■_,_ 

1 Prices, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

* See footnote 3 on previous page. 

•The “Grendon’* Silver Challenge Cup given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 

for the best group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers* Two at least of the animate must 

have been bred by the Exhibitor. 
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1035 m. (£5.) — SIR William Hicking, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
49994 Brackenhurst Jean, white, born June 21,1923, calved May 4,1931; 8. Royal Ring¬ 
leader 166746, d. 1030 Grendon Jeanic by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

1043 IV. (£4.)—Cecil M. Wills, M.C., Sherfield Court, Basingstoke, for 66482 Brae Easter 
Gift, roan, bom April 19, 1924, calved May 1, 1931, bTed by T. C. Pullinger, The Brae, 
Dumfries; 8. Donald 142040, d. Darlington Dairymaid 2nd by Waterloo Wild King 118231. 

1040 V. (£3.)—E. McGregor, for 60298 Sellerley Butterfly, roan, bom Feb. 9, 1924, calved 
June 4,1931, bred by T. Dawson, Sellerley, Lancaster; s. Baron Bridekirk 84th 178253, 
d. Butterfly Countess 2nd by Edgcote Missive 136377. 

1031 R. N.—J. Onslow Fane, Steventon Manor, Hants, for Roekley Folly. 

H. 0.— 1037, 1042. 

Class 140.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, born on or between April l, 1925, 
and March SI, 1926, having yielded a minimum of 8,000 lb. of milk during a 
lactation period of 315 days. 

1048 L E. McGregor, Manor Farm, Lillington, Leamington Spa, for 76756 Honey¬ 

suckle 4th, red and white, bom Oct. 4, 1925, calved June 13,1931, bred by H. Mandal, 
Blackbeek, Troutbeck, Penrith; 8. Stanton Kingfisher 194296, d. 40589 Honeysuckle 3rd 
by Royal Rosette 159088. 

1046 n. (£10.)— Frederick Chapman, Chevet Grange, Wakefield, for 70434 Baxugh Hermia, 
red, born Aug. 12, 1925, calved June 29, 1931, bred by J. Barnes <fe Son, Barugh Syke, 
Wigton; s. Barbara's Renown 187098, d. Barugh Maid by Barugh Enterprise 169024. 

1052 HL (£5.)—The Marquess op Zetland, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., Aske, Richmond, YorkB, for 
93270 Aske Lady Winsonia 6th, red and little white, born March 24,1926, calved June 20, 
1931 ; s. Butterfly Champion 179108, d. 57492 Aske Lady Winsonia 3rd by Royal Roger 
159086. 

Class 141.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom on or between April 1, 1926 
and March 31, 1927, having yielded a minimum of 6,500 lb. of milk during a 
lactation period of 315 days . 

1057 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Lawrence Hignett, Hook End Farm, Hook End, Checkcndon, 
Reading, for 85208 Pinkneys Tulip 5th, roan, born June 1, 1926, calved June 20, 1931, 
bred by F. T. Fisher, Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead; s. Checkendon Bandmaster 188353, 
d. 27594 Colescombe Tulip by Colescombe Graceful Lad 154898. 

1062 IL (£10.)— J. S. Taylor, Kirby, Whatcote, Shipston-on-Stour, for 85201 Pinkneys Lilian, 
roan, bora April 10, 1926, calved June 14,1931, bred by F. T. Fisher, Pinkneys Green, 
Maidenhead; s. Pinkneys Darlington Major 183845, d. 36290 Plaspower Lilian by 
Grendon Emperor 163771. 

1056 HL (£5.) —Sm William Hicking, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
90360 Debden Rose, red roan, bom June 27, 1026, calved May 29, 1931, bred by W. P. 
Robertson, Deans Farm, Debden, Saffron Walden; s. Rushcourt Bandit 2nd 202534, 
d. 66836 Debden Flashy Rose by Flashlight 163292. 

1053 IF. (£4.)—C. J. Allday, Fotheringhay Manor, Peterborough, for 82014 pothering 
Foggathorpe, roan, bom April 27, 1926, calved April 15,1931; *. Barrowford Conjuror 
161187, d. 2990 Dupplin Portia by Greenleaf s Blend 142747. 

1065 V. (£3.)— G. Wooster, Pennbury Farm, Penn, Bucks, for 93131 Penhbury Foggathorpe, 
red roan, born Aug. 30, 1926, caived June 22, 1031; s. Lord Leicester 30th 191713, d. 
Aughton Foggathorpe by Grand Duke 120528. 

1054 R. N.—Sm Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for St. Clere Miss 
2nd. 

H.C.—1061. 


Class 142 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers , in-milk , born on or after April 

1927. 

1085 t (SIS, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—^. Timberlake, HastoeFarm. Trine, for 102796 Hash 
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1076 V. (£3.) — Sir William Hicking, Bart., Brackenhurst Hall, Southwell, Notts, for 
112961 Longhills Wild Eyes 4th, roan, horn March IS, 1928, calved April 9,1931, bred by 
Eustace Abel Smith, Longhills, Lincoln; s. Histon Wild Prince 156497, d. Wild Eyes Lady 
by Rigg Head Baron 138875. 

1087 R. N.-— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Home Farm, Aldford, 
Chester, for Eaton Winsonia. 

H, C—1066, 1067, 1069, 1070. 

Class 143.— Dairy Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk to first calving , bom on or after 
April 1, 1928. 1 

1100 L (£15.) —Lawrence Hignett, Hook End Farm, Hook End, Gheckendon, Reading, for 
107457 Pinkneys Acomb 2nd, roan, bom June 25, 1928, calved June 26, 1931, bred by 
F. T. Fisher, Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead; s. Checkendon Bandmaster 188353, d. 73410 
Pinkneys Acomb by Ilford Double Waterloo 190745. 

1091 n. (£10.)— C. J. Allday, Fotheringbay Manor, Peterborough, for 104315 Fothering Gay 
Kellie 2nd, dark roan, bom Oct. 10,1928, calved May 28, 1931 ; s. Histon Foggathorpe 
Dairyman 216355, d. 82016 Fothering Gay Kellie by Fothering Seraphim 198750. 

1110 m. (£5.)— J. Timberlake, Hastoe Farm, Tring, for 123874 Hastoe Barrington 17th, 
red, born Jan. 8, 1929, calved May 31, 1931; s. Double Imperial 206832, d. Hastoe 
Barrington 2nd by Duke of Acomb 119958. 

1111 IV. (£4.)—J. Timberlake, for 113638 Hastoe Lady Hermione 2nd, red, bom June 21, 
1928, calved April 7,1931; s. Barrington Frontier 213358, d. Yeldersley Lady Hermione 
2nd by Darlington Minor 119807. 

1101 V. (£3.)— Hobbs & Davis, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for 108746 Kelmscott Melody 84th, red, 
born June 3, 1928, calved June 15,1931; 8. Sorbrook Foggathorpe Premier 3rd 219269, 
d. 74962 Kelmscott Melody 73rd by Kelmscott Imperialist 82nd 190999. 

1102 R. N. —Hobbs & Davis, for Kelmscott Primula 197th. 

H. C.—1090, 1116. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 144.— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1929. 

1121 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)—W. A. Buchanan, Watnall, Nottingham, for Melton 
Reformer 23891, born Dec. 29, 1927, bred by J. B. Riggall, Melton Ross, Bametby; s. 
Anderby Red Pole 15112, d. Melton Rouge 11th by Langton Grange King 16646. 

1124 IL (£10.)— Butler Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Cropwell Ajax 
24454, bom March 19, 1929; s. Cropwell Prince 20229, d. Harlaxton Excellence by 
Cookerington Anderby 16282. 

1120 HI. (£5.)— Allen <fe Ore, Ltd., Owlcotes Farm, Heath Chesterfield, for Cockeringion 
Nonnanby 12th 22832, bom Oct. 28,1926, bred by J. W. Needham & Sons, South Cocker- 
ington, Louth; s. Petwood Normanby 19700, d. Oockerington No. 12 by Cockerington 
Grainthorpe 16287. 

1122 R.N.— William Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lincoln, for Grimsby Grange 
Minister. 

Class 145. —Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1930. 

1126 L (£15, & Champion.*)—H. Gore Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Lough¬ 
borough, for Cockerington Yam 3rd 25123, bom Jan. 1, bred by J. W. Needham & Sons, 
South Cockerington, Louth; s. Anderby Yam 20951, d. Aigarkirk Jessica 1st by Anderby 
Veracity 19099. 

1129 It (£10.)— Butler Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Cropwell 
Barrister, bom March 1; s. Cropwell Prince 20229, d. Harlaxton Excellence by Cockering¬ 
ton Anderby 16282. 

1127 HI. (£5.)—Brig.-GEN. 0. Hoare, C.M.G., C.B.E., Limber Hill, Habrough, Lines, for 
Bamoldby Rough 25022, bom April 2, bred by A. C. Burktnshaw, Hateliffe, Grimsby; 
9. Ashfenby Roughcoat 23444, d. Bamoldby Dairymaid 2nd by Wolferton Bouncer 19055. 

Class 146.— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Corn or Heifers, in-milk, born in or 

before 1928.® 

1138 t (£15.)— Russell Wood, Bendish House, Hitchin* for Bendish Charm 8th, bom 
June 29,1925, calved May 19,1931; s. Burton Ruby King 2nd 14314, d. Bendish Cham 
4th by Sudbrooke Seaman 12976. _ . 

1135 JL (£10.)—J. A. Marsden Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, for Beacon Hill Dina 2nd, 
born March 9,1928, calved May 28,1981, bred by Col. C. de Faravicini, Birkholme Manor, 
Corby, Lines; *. Anwiok Victor 7th 19121, d. Beacon Hill Dina by Cockerington Anderby 
16282. 

'Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Society. 

* Champion Stiver Challenge Cup given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 

the best Bull. 

•Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 

, T 
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1133 m. (fig.)—■ WtT.T.TAUf Grant, Skmnand Manor, Navenby, Lincoln, for Beacon Hill 
Floweret 2nd, bom March 1, 1928, calved Jan. 2, 1931, bred by Col. C. de Paravicini, 
Birkholme Manor, Corby, lines; a. Threekingham Talisman 23321, d. Beacon Hill Kana 
by Cockerington Anderby 16282. 

1137 B. N.—Russell Wood, for Bendish Ada 8tb. 

Class 147. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Com, in-milk, born in or before 1926, 
showing the best milking properties. 

1143 I. (£15.)—Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Scothem 
Charm, bom Aug. 14, 1922, calved May 19,1931, bred by B. G. Bowser, Scothem Manor, 
Lincoln; a. Raithby Patrol 16802, d. by Harpswell Viscount 8327. 

1140 2L (£10.)—John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Amy 14th, bom June 22, 
1926, calved May 3,1931; a. Burton Diligence 2nd 19201, d. Burton Amy 10th by Bendish 
Burton 5th 13207. 

1141 HL (£5.)—John Evens & Son, for Burton Jewess 5th, bom Oct. 17,1923, calved May 22, 
1931; a. Petwood Giant 17872, d. Burton Jewess by Priory Knight 11858. 

1142 B. N.—John Evens & Son, for Burton Venus 12th. 

Class 148. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers , in-milk , born in or after 
1927, showing the best milking properties . 1 

1146 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 3 )—John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton 
Irene 5th, bom June 25, 1927, calved May 27,1931; a. Burton Frost 21995, d. Burton 
Irene 2nd by Burton Cherry King 15465. 

1145 IL (£10.) — Benjamin George Bowser, Scothem Manor, Lincoln, for Scothem Colum¬ 
bine 5th, bora June 9, 1927, calved June 7, 1931 ; a. Scothem Fascination 19776, d. 
Scothem Columbine by Scampton Quorum 11926. 

1148 HI. (£5.)—Russell Wood, Bendish House, Hitchin, for Bendish Sunbeam 10th, born 
May 16,1928, calved May 30,1931; a. Histon Dairyman 14th 20409, d. Bendish Sunbeam 
6th by Bendish Seaman 7th 15814. 

1147 R. N.—John Evens & Son, for Burton Eempy 16th. 

Class 149. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers , born in 1929. 

1151 L (£15, & Champion.) 8 —H. GORE Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Lough¬ 
borough, for Broombriggs Tess, bom May 29; a. Saltfleet Waterloo 22442, d. Broombriggs 
Rachel Swineshead Bill 20798. 

150 IL (£10.)—H. Gore Browne, for Broombriggs Tatler, born May 13; a. Saltfleet Water¬ 
loo 22442, d. Broombriggs Rummy by Stamford 16978. 

1153 HL (£5.)—William Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lincoln, for Skumand Bells 
14th ,bom Magr4; a. Melton Queen’s Champion23062, d. Skinnand Belle 12th by Anderby 

1149 R. N—Allen <fc Ore, Ltd., Owlcotes Farm, Heath, Chesterfield, for Owlcotes Kora 2nd. 

Class 150.— Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers , born in 1920. 

1158 I. (£15.)—Butler Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, for Cropwell 
Alice 6th, bom March 4; a. Cropwell Prince 20220, d. Cropwell Alice 4th by Cropwell 
Balancer 19291. 

1159 IL (£10.)—Butler Smith, for Cropwell Violet 6th, born Jan. 29; a. Cropwell Prince 
20229, d. Cropwell Violet by Harlaxton Balancer 17603. 

1155 HL (£5.)—H. Gore Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhonse Eaves, Loughborough, for 
Broombriggs Undine, bom April 16; a. Saltfleet Waterloo 22442, d. Orgarth Hill No. 79 
by Haliington Rising Star 2nd 14542, 

1157 R. N.— William Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lincoln, for Belle 15th. 


Red Polls. 

Class 155 .—Bed Poll Bulls, born in or before 1928. 

1171 L (£15, & Champion. 3 )— The Earl op Stradbroke, Henham Hall, Wangford, Beccles, 
Suffolk, for Henham Rajah 14935, bom March 21, 1927 ; a. Hutton Assessor 13067, d. 
28863 Henham Sweet Pear by Henham Dairyman 11379. 

1168 H, (£10,)—Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Sporle Eastwood Ho 15132, born 
Feb. 28,1928, bred by T. S. Mathews, Sporle, Swaffham; a. Necton Minister 138SO, d, 
29279 Sporle Elegy by Ailenby 11087. 

1162 HL (£5.) —His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Hatton Faber 14151, 
bora Sept. 14, 1926, bred by J. P. Arkwright, Hatton House, Warwick; a. Colworth 
^ David 11593, d. 24035 Hatton Fable by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1166 IV. (£4.)—J. N. Kendall, Brimpsfleld Park, Gloucester, for Brimpsfield Barrister 14456, 
bom Feb. 6, 1927; a. Necton Minister 13880, d. 34802 Sporle Rapacity by Sudbourne 
Sandy 12460. 


* Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Society. 

* Champion Silver Challenge Cup given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best Cow or Heifer. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull. 
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1165 R. N.—The Hon. Erio B. Butler Henderson, Winwick Manor, West Haddon, Rugby, 
for Gaddesby Edward. 

H. C.—1163. 0.—1164. 


Class 156.— Bed Poll Bulk, bom in 1929. 

1176 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Capt. Alan Richardson, Seven Springs, Chelten¬ 
ham, for Seven Springs Quebec 15473, bom June 11; s. Sudboume Loyalist 11814, d. 30380 
Seven Springs Quest by Haxefield Clinker 11000. 

1173 n. (£10.)— Sm M. E. Manningham Buller, Baht., Charlton Lodge, Banbury, for 
Didlington Dandy 15289, bom July 23, bred by Didlington Estate Company, Didlington; 
^Framlingham Count 14494, d. 37325 Didlington Dewdrop 3rd by Didlington Daylight 

1172 in. (£5.)—P. A. Batman, Letheringham Abbey, Woodbridge, for Wanstead Albion 
15508, born Jan. 3 ; s. Wanstead Davyson 14355, d. 36756 Wanstead Lady 3rd by Easton 
Adamant 12273. 

1174 R. N.— Sir Herbert H ambling, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for Yoxford 
Demon. 

C.—1175. 


Class 157.— Bed Poll Bulls , bom on or between January 1 and May 31, 1930. 

1180 I. (£150—Lady Chesham, Latimer, Chesham, for Latimer Minstrel 15779, born March 
21; s, Latimer Duke 14223, d. 27056 Knepp Meadow Dell by Knepp Mace 10884. 

1188 H. (£10.)—N. A. Heywood, Glevering Park, Wickham Market, Woodbridge, for 
Glevezing Avocet 15706, bom Jan. 25; s. Easton Pilgrim Father 12597, d. 28621 Combs 
Crocus 3rd by Sudboume Hero 11281. 

1184 HL (£5,)—Mrs. R. M. Foot, White Hill, Berkhamsted, for White Hill Reggie, bom 
Feb. 4; 8. Basildon Regulator 14026, d. 38662 White Hill Fair Lady by Meddler Full Cry 
13138. 

1185 IV. (£4.)—Mrs. R. M. Foot, for White Hill Surtees 2nd, born Feb. 14; a. Meddler Full 
Cry 13138, d . 30569 White Hill Bluebelle by Sudboume Hector 11224. 

1182 V. (£3.)—MRS. C. N. Dyer, Hyders, Crawley, for Hyders Alert One 15738, bom March 24; 
8. Ashmoor Alert 13284, d. 34267 Kir ton Marion by Sudboume Sam 12848. 

1189 R. N.—Lietjt.-Col. C. Heyworth-Savage, Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxford, for 
Bradwell Dictator. 

H. 0.—1191, 1194. C.—1179. 


Class 158 .—Bed Poll Bulls, bom on or between June 1 and December 31, 1930.® 

1205 L (£15.)—Capt. Alan Richardson, Seven Springs, Cheltenham, for Sevensprings 
Quiver 15896, bom Oct. 18; 8. Sudboume Loyalist 11814, d. 38334 Sevensprings Quartz 
by Knepp Ajax 11397. 

1204 H. (£100— Bbig.-Gen. A. H. O. LLoyd, C.B., C.M.G., Leaton Knolls, Shrewsbury, for 
Leaton Goliath 15781, bom Sept. 25; 8. Glevering Pelican 13749, d. 37872 Leaton Glory 
ftwLound Roadman 2nd 13116. 

1196 in. (£5.)—Lieut.-Col. Sir Herrin R. Burrell, Bart., O.B.E., Knepp Castle, Hor¬ 
sham, for Knepp First Lord, bom June 26 ; s. Knepp Senator 13836, d. 36479 Shamdon 
Primula by Colwortb Primrose League 12564. 

1198 IV. (£4.)—MRS. C. N. Dyer, Hyders, Crawley, for Hyders Alert Three 15740, bom 
Oct. 19; 8. Ashmoor Alert 13284, a. 38408 Sporle Rose of Palgrave 2nd by Saham Rimini 
13195. 

1203 R, N.—J. 3ST. Kendall, Brlmpsfield Park, Gloucester, for Brimpsfield Bosun. 

H. C.—1197. C.—1206. 


Class 159. —Bed PoU Com , in-milk, bom in or before 1925, 

1208 I* (£15, & Champion.*)— Cart. Sir H. E. de Trafford, Bart., Hewselfe Park, Barkway, 
Royston, for 81320 Barton Patsy, bom June 23,1922, calved April 6,1931, bred by W. F. 
Paul, Klrton, Ipswich; 8. Lichfield Victor 11406, d. 27947 Kir ton Prize by Red Cross 
11051. 

1212 IL (£10.)—CAPT. R. S. Hall, Hew Hall, Tendring, Clacton-on-Sea, for 36667 Theobalds 
Sunshine 5th, bom July 16, 1925, calved Dec. 19, 1930, bred by Admiral Sir Hedworth 
Meux, Waltham Cross; e. Theobalds Duke 13237, d. 26987 Holton Sunshine 2nd by 
Framlingham Prince 11136. 

1216 3IL (£5.)— Capt. Alan Richardson, Seven Springs, Cheltenham, for 33144 Sevensprings 
Quinine, bom Oct. 12,1923, calved March 28,1931; s. Knepp Ajax 11397, d. 30380 Seven- 
springs Quest by Harefield Clinker 11000. 

1211 fvT(£4.)— John G. Gray, Rosehill, Coventry,for 36358PolsteadProlific, bomNov.SO, 
1925, calved May 9,1931, bred by F. Richardson, Polstead, Colchester; a. Ferrymore Ape 
12603, d. 29177 Polstead Kate by Hun 2nd 11016. . _ 

1213 R. H.— Sir Herbert Hambung, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for Renham 
Charlotte. 

H. 0.—1217. 


1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the beset Buff. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Red Poll Cattle Society: _ M 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by tbe Red PoU Cattle Society for the best Cow or Heifer. 
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Class 160. —Bed Poll Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in 1926, 1927, or 1928. 1 

1236 L <615, & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Owen H. Smith, Langliam, Oakham, for 40537 
Upton Queen B, bom June 21, 1927, calved Feb. 16,1931, bred by W. L. florbury, Dltcli* 
ford Farm, Moreton-in-the-Marsh; s. Hatton Fabulist 11985, d. 31504 Necton Queenio 
by Marham Armistice 11460. 

1223 IL (£10.)— Lord Cranworth, Grundisburgh, Suffolk, for 37530 Grnndisbuxgh Wan¬ 
derer, born July 4, 1926, calved May 16, 1931; s. Gresham Mainstay 18030, d. 32532 
Grundisburgh Tourist by Framlingham Fanatic 12612. 

1219 HL (£5.)—Lieut.-Col. Sir Merrik H. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Hor¬ 
sham, for 39760 Knepp Prudence 8th, bom Aug. 18,1927, calved May 25,1931; a. Knepp 
Meadow Marquis 13097, d. 27063 Knepp Prudence by Sudbourne Crown 10803. 

1228 IF. (£4.)— Mrs. R. M. Foot, White Hm, Berkhamsted, for 38657 White Hill Fair Briar, 
bom Oct. 4, 1926, calved May 18,1931; a. Meddler Full Cry 13138, d. 27246 Sprowston 
Briar 5th by Honingham Alcester 10424. 

1231 V. (£3.)—Mrs. M. L. Grhttth, Little Hallingbuxy Park, Essex, for 38071 Morston 
Countess 3rd, born May 1, 1926, calved May 28, 1931, bred by A. T. Pratt, Morston, 
Ipswich; 8. Hecton Conductor 12083, d. 30235 Morston Countess by Alarum 10820. 

1227 R. N.— Mrs. M. M. FitzGerald, Marsden Manor, Cirencester, for Marsden Mimulus. 
H.C.—1221, 1230, 1238. C.—1229, 1233, 1235. 

Class 161, —Bed Poll Heifers, born in 1929. 

1240 L (615.)—S. W. Copley, Deacons Hill, Elstree, Herts, for 43130 Deacons Beurre, born 
April 27 ; 8. Cotswold Flavius 13347, d. 32379 Duckyls Beurre by King Knepp of the 
Meadows 12039. 

1244 IL (£10.)—N. A. Heywood, Gleverlng Park, Wickham Market, Woodbridge, for 43343 
Glevering Puffin, bom Feb. 1; s. Hallingbury Crossbow 13767, d. 33993 Glevering Ibis 
by Easter Alyssum 11620. 

1245 in. (£5.) — Lieut.-Col. C. Heywoeth-Savage, Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxford, for 
42826 Bradwell Dorothy, bom April 1; «. Bredfleld Nathan 12945, d, 32391 Duns Tew 
Dinah by Knepp Crown 11162. 

1243 IF. (£4.)— Sir Herbert Hambung, Bart., Rookery Park, Yoxford, Suffolk, for 44509 
Yoxford Mavis 2nd, bom June 23; s. Yoxford Challenger 14389, d. 30347 Royal Mavis 
by Royal Sunshine 11452. 

1249 y. (£3 .)—The Marquis op Northampton, D.S.O., Castle Ashby, Northampton, for 
42667 Ashby Fabric, bom March 16; s. Abbeycombe Bixa 13995, d. 30428 Sporle Enamel 
by Easton Red Guard 11327. 

1239 R. N—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Royal Jewel. 

H. C.—1246. C.—1241. 

Class 162. —Bed Poll Heifers, bom in 1930. 

1258 L (£15.)— His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Royal Titania, born 
Jan. 18 ; s. Hutton Faber 14151, d. 40228 Royal Fairy 2nd by Royal Crimson 11763. 

1272 IL (£10.)—Owen H. Smith, Langham, Oakham, for Ranksborough Beryl, born March 
lo4l9*" Hatton ^ abuUat 11985, d. 28406 Witheringsett Beryl by Sudbourne Beacon 

1262 m. (£5.) —Mas. M. M. FitzGerald, Marsden Manor, Cirencester, for 45731 Marsden 
Myra, born Feb. 7 ; s. Marsden Monopol 14622, d. 34448 Marsden Miramar by Antwick 
Minotaur 12200. 

1261 IF. (£4.) — Mrs. C. N. Dyer, Hyders, Crawley, for 45464 Hyders Ashberry One. born 
Jan. 20; s. Asbmoor Alert 13284, d. 39458 Hardwick Ashberry 3rd by Ashmoor Alert 
13284. 

1259 V. (£3.)— Lieut.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., O.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Knepp Ida 8th, bom Jan. 14; s. Knepp Insurance 13832, d. 37837 Knepp Ida 5th by 
GressenhaU Marquis 11342. 

1270 R. N.—W. E. Perkin, Lilllngton Mews, Leamington Sim, for Spa Actress. 

H. C.—1264, 1267, 1268. C.—1257, 1263. 


Blue Albions. 

Class 163.— Blue Albion Bulls, bom in or before 1928. 

1276 L (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— T, H. Swire & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, 
Norton-in-Hales, Market Drayton, for Mount Fearless 1731, born April 16, 1927; a. 
Fernilee Fearless 303, d. Mount Polly 5154. 

1275 IL (£10.)—W. E, Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Burton-on-Trent, for Snarestone 
Jester 1799, bom May 29,1928; a. Barton Jude 2nd 1188, d. snarestone Faith 7024* 


1 Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Red Poll Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer. 

‘Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 
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1277 m. (£5.)— Randolph Tort, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Cowleaze Champion 
1661, bom Feb. 25,1927, bred by Mrs. E. G. Tory, Charisworth, Blandford; a. Charisworth 
Blue Boy 933, d. Cliftonthorpe Lady 2nd 8524. 

Class 164. —Blue Albion Bulls, born in 1929. 1 

1278 L (£15, & Champion. 8 )— T. H. Caldebbank, The Hall, Stow Maries, ChelmsfoTd, for 
Stow What’s Wanted, bom May 3; s. Stow Manners 1579, d, Stow Cicely 11520 by 
Brooxnhill Threshold 499. 

1282 H. (£10.)—Joseph J. Jones, The Mount, Famborough, Banbury, for Famborough 
Major, bom June 1, bred by R. H. A. Holbech, The Grange, Famborough, Banbury; 
s. Pike Major 1329, d, Seagry Melody 6870. 

1280 HL (£5.) — John H. Davies, TJpper Rectory Farm, Appleby Magna, Burton-on-Trent, 
for Magna Bob 2nd, bom Dec. 2 ; s. Magna Jock 1717, d. Magna Ruby 4876. 

1283 R. N.—T. H. SWIRE & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Hales, Market 
Drayton, for Mount Laddie. 

H. C.—1281, 1284, 1285. 

Class 165. —Blue Albion Bulls , born in 1930. 1 

12S7 L (£15.)—W. E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Burton-on-Trent, for Snarestone 
Justice, bom Sept. 6; a. Snarestone Jester 1799, d. Snarestone Dnchess 6th 11474 by 
Mountain Count 163. 

1285 H. (£10.) —T. H. Swire <& Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Korton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Monnt Chief, bom July 6; a. Mount Fearless 1731, d. Mount Batty 

1291 331. (£5.)— James Wall, Bridge House, Rowsley, Derbyshire, for Woodland King, bom 
Aug. 29; a. Asherblue Clansman, d. Hassop Queenie 11192 by Charisworth Champion 259. 

1286 R. N.— Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Ridgwardine 
Goalkeeper. 

H. C.—1289, 1296. 

Class 166. —Blue Albion Com or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 1928. 

1292 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— F. Dobson, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Remote of 
Ridgewood, born in Sept., 1926, calved Feb. 3, 1931. 

1296 IL (£10, & R. H. for Champion. 3 )— Joseph J. J ones, The Mount, Famborough, Banbury, 
for Seagry Melody 6870, calved June 30, 1931, breeder and age unknown. 

1294 HI. (£5.)—P. Dobson, for Ringwood of Ridgewood, bom Sept. 23,1923, calved June 22, 
1931. 

1295 R. IT.— W. E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Burton-on-Trent, for Pike Dandy, 

H. C.—1297, 1298. C.—1293. 


Class 167 .—Blue Albion Heifers, bom in 1929. 

1300 L (£15.)— P. Dobson, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Ridgwardine Sweetheart 4th, 
bom April 3 ; a. Ridgwardine Emperor 1559, d. Ridgwardine Sweetheart 2nd 10600 by 
Elton Monarch 301. 

1302 H. (£10.)—T. H. Swire <2 Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Norton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Crocus 3rd, bom Aug. 11; a. Mount Fearless 1731, d. Mount 
Crocus 2nd 9598 by Mountain Mildxnan 85. 

1303 n t (£5.)—T. H. Swire & Sons, for Mount Ethel 2nd, bom Jan. 8; a. Mount Goalkeeper 
1049, d. Blackmoro Ethel 2154. 

1304 R. E,—C. H. Webster, Ivonbrook Farm, Grange Mill, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, for 
Ivonbrook Hilda. 


Class 168. — Blue Albion Heifers , bom in 1930. 1 

1305 I. (£15.)—T. H, Caldekbank, The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford, for Stow Raney, 
bom Sept. 1; a. Bulphan King 1499, d. Stow Blue Gown 11518 by Broomhill Threshold 

1306 n. (£10.)—P Dobson, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Ridgwardine Carnation, born 
Aug, 18; a. Stow Manners 1579, d. Ridgwardine Damsel 6372. 

1308 HI. (£5.)—T. H. Swire & Sons, The Mount and Bellaport Farms, Korton-in-Hales, 
Market Drayton, for Mount Ethel 3rd* bom Jam 8; a. Mount Fearless 1731, d. Blackmore 
Ethel 2154. 

1307 B. IT.—Joseph J, Jones, The Mount, Famborough, Banbury, for Famborough Crocus. 
H. C,—1309, 


1 Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

6 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best 
Bull* 

1 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society for the best Cow 
. or Heifer# 
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Class 173.— British Friesian Bulls, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1930. 

1357 L (£15.)— William Turner, Offerton, Hindlip, Worcester, for Hawthorn Jason 37533, born 
Sept. 19; 8. Hache Bravery 25863, d. Hawthorn Japonica 105734 by Hedges Anema 20293. 

1349 n. (£10 .)—The Trustees op Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside Home 
Farm, Tarland, Aboyne, for Douneside Knight 4th 37261, born July 30; s. Lochlands 
Rijper 29237 P.I., d. Douneside Kathleen 81182 by Douneside Hatsnmerschaap 13719 P.I. 

1343 III (£5.)— Ernest B. Hall, Hales Hall, Market Drayton, for Hales Chahlis 37477, 
bom Oct. 29; a. Hache Buringa 25871 P.I., d. Hache Deshabille 105396 by Hache Cerjan 
TJlysses 14165 P.I. 

1346 IV. (£4.)— Joseph Ilippe, Port House, Coventry Road, Hinckley, for Progress King 
Bacchus 2nd 37951, born Sept. 11; a. Progress King Bacchus 34868, d. Astonvfile Bounti¬ 
ful 3rd 100796 by Northdean Hollander 3rd 23845 P.I. 

1355 V. (£3.)— Gapt. F. E. Stobart, Abingworth, Pulborough, Sussex, for Abmgworth Chief 
86725, bom Aug. 25; a. Terling Matador 319S7, d. Abingworth Countess 111976 by 
Compton Admiral Beatty 25273. 

1354 R. N. — Miss E. M a rt in Smith, Grange Court, Portington, Howden, Yorks, for 
Portington Beatty’s Gaybird. 

H. C.—1344, 1353. 

Class 174.— British Friesian Cows , in-milk, born in or before 1925, having yielded 
a minimum of 8,000 lb. of milk during a lactation period of 315 days. 1 

1364 L (£15, & R. Iff. for Champion. 1 )—T. E. Gladstone, Margery Flatts, Lanchester, Co. 
Durham, for Royds Glossie 75892, bora July 3, 1923, calved May 1,1931, bred by R. W. 
Wickham, Kirk Embsay, Skipton-in-Cxaven; 8. Terling (imp. 1922) Marthus 21533, 
d. Terling Glossie 10 th 49214 by Beccles (imp.) Lodewijk 3501. 

1362 II. (£10.)— Gapt. John Christie, M.C., Glyndebourae, Ringmer, Lewes, for Glynde- 
boume Torch 5th 82212, born Nov. 20,1924, calved May 21,1931; a. Glyndebourae (imp. 
1922) Rikus 20111, d. Terling Torch 15th 36280 by Lavenham (imp.) Gysbrecht 4077. 

1361 m. (£5.) — Capt. J ohn Christie, M.C., for Glyndebourae Rik Lettice 82208, bora July 27, 
1924, calved May 18, 1931 ; a. Glyndebourae (imp. 1922) Rikus 20111, d. TeBton Bles 
Lettice 49310 by Petygards (imp.) Bles Albert 4321. 

1359 IV. (£4.)— Arthur Allen, The Manor, Chesterblade, Somerset, for Glen Kara 71540, 
bora Jan. 2,1923, calved March 7,1931; a. Kingswood Ynteseries 14531, d. Glen Nevada 
39202 by Garton Bravo 3rd 6281. 

1360 V* (£3.)—E. G. Barton, Saundby, Retford, for Chaddesley Hedge Rose 2nd 69470, born 
April 16, 1923, calved June 19,1931, bred by J. H. Bean, Chaddesley Corbett, Kidder¬ 
minster; a. Chaddesley Comrade 13497, d. Chaddesley Hedge Rose 43954 by Glenaime 
Pioneer 7923. 

(Bass 175. —British Friesian Cows, in-milk, bom in 1926 or 1927, having yielded 
a minimum of 6,500 lb. of milk during a lactation period of 315 days. 1 

1380 L (£15, Sc Champion.*)-^! ohn R. Upson, Rush Court, Wallingford, for Moulsoe Elsie 2nd 
108184, bora Jan. 12, 1926, calved April 14, 1981, bred by Randall Bros., Newport 
Pagnell; a. Moulsoe Golden King 18087, d. Moulsoe Elsie 74386 by Felhampton Cautious 

1374 H. (£ 10 .)— Major B. M. Edwards, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Hardinghall 
Meibram 105638, born Nov, 13, 1926, calved May 7,1931; a. Northdean Hollander 4th 
26675 P.1,, d. Hardinghall Bramrinschaap 82642 by Douneside Hollander 2nd 16645 P.I. 

1379 HI. (£5.)— Mrs. Graham Rees-Mogg, Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, for Northdean 
Barbara 2nd 108462 P.L, bora April 8,1926, calved May 21,1931, bred by the late G. Holt 
Thomas, Hnghenden, Bucks; a. Northdean Meibloem’s Beatty 26679 P.I., d. Northdean 
Barbara 74624 P.I. by Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081, 

1375 IV* (£4.)— Ethelbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Myth Me 113102, 
bom March 1,1927, calved June 30,1931, bred by the late Lord Baraby, Blyth, Worksop; 
a. Hamels FroukJe*s Roland 22985 P.I., d. Crosbie Princess 60470 by Terling Donovan 8805. 

1376 R. N.—T. E. Gladstone, Margery Flatts, Lanchester, Co. Durham, for Dignit Fable. 

Glass 176.— British Friesian Heifers, in-milk to first calving , bom on or after 
January 1, 1928. 1 

1385 L (£15.)—Piddington (Northants) ESTATES, Ltd., Horton, Northampton, for 
Holyport Irene 128096 PJ., born Sept. 12,1928, calved June 4,1931, bred by H. M. 
Martineau, Holyport, Maidenhead; a. Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I., d. Mapleton 
Irene 84798 P.I. 63 / Mapleton (imp. 1922) Hilko 20907. 

1381 XL (£10,)— Alfred j. *Creed, Goldicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Randcourt 
Peridot 131066, bora Aug. 29, 1928, calved May 2,1931, bred by E. Slinger, Bszelcote, 
Ktapcote; a. Holyport Ulysses 28887 P.I., d. Craigie Peridot 51680 by Dunninald Isaac 

1388 HL (£5.)—Ebio Sykes, Richings Park, Iver, Bucks, for Richings Hawkngg, Daisy 
131184, bora May 23, 1928, calved June 21, 1931; a. Kingswood Beatty s Challenger 
29021, d. Kin gswood Ceres Daisy 39928 by Hedges Second Series 6427 P.I. _ 

1 Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society, 

* Champion Prize of £10, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Cow or 

Heifer. 
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Glass 177.— British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1929. 

1396 L (£15.)— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tar- 
land, Aboyne, lor Douneside Aster 136012, bom May 11; s. Douneside Masterpiece 
19835, d. Douneside Anice 103982 by Hacbe Apollo 22925 P.I. 

1390 n. (£10 .)—Artbttr Alien, The Manor, Chesterblade, Somerset, for Glen Wallaby 
137032, bom April 21; s. Glen Akrin 31035, d. Glen Wniwera 82144 by Kingawood 
Ynteseries 14531. 

1393 m. (£5.)— George Gee, Ely Grange, Frant, Sussex, for Herrington Hatsumer Jean 
137718 P.I., bom Jan. 22, bred by A. Weightwan, Middle Herrington Farm, Sunderland ; 
s. Wychnor Jan 24645 P.I., d. Mapleton Hilko’s Hatsumer 73954 P.I. by Mapleton (imp. 
1922) Hilko 20907. 

1397 IV. (£4.)—T. H. Merrick, Hurdlesgrove, Whitchurch, Aylesbury, for Holyport 
Renceres 2nd 137900, bom April 19, bred by H. M. Maxtineau, Holyport, Maidenhead ; 
s. Hedges Second Series 6247 P.I., d. Haydon (imp. 1922) Rensche 62370 S.A.S.li. by 
Bedford Pel Knol 2nd 471. 

1392 R. N.— Ethelbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamels Lark. 

H. C.—1399, 1400. 

1396, 1419, 1420 Cup. 1 — The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., for 
Douneside Aster, Douneside Becula 5th, and Douneside Hatsumer 5th. 

1380, 1425, 1436 R. N. lor Cup . 1 — John R. Ufson, for Moulsoe Elsie 2nd, Saracens Nancy, 
and Saracens Myrtle. 


Glass 178 .—British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1929. 

1404 I. (£15.)— Arthur J. Hill, Denton Park, Ben Rhydding, Yorks, for Ahill Godiva 
133124, bom Sept. 27 ; s. Ahill Paul 33675, d. Knebworth Ceres Vixen 117952 by Kneb- 
worth (imp. 1922) Ceres 2nd 20607. 

1403 n. (£10.)—W. H. R. Gilbert, The Cottage, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for AstonviUe 
Dairymaid 3rd 133296, bom Oct. 18; s. Northdean Hollander 3rd 23845 P.I., d. Sudbourno 
Dairymaid 42132 by Golf (imp.) Botermijn 3919. 

1405 m (£5.)— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tar- 
land, Aboyne, for Douneside Mimula 136026, bom Aug. 30; s. Douneside Masterpiece 
19835, d. Douneside Bertus Minna 2nd 115320 by Hache Apollo 22925 P.I. 

1407 R. N.— Piddington (Northants) Estates, Ltd., Horton, Northampton, for Piddington 
Me&psfy. 

H. C.—1401, 1406, 1408. 


Class 179.— British Friesian Heifers , bom on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1930. 2 

1419 L (£15.)— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tar- 
land, Aboyne, for Douneside Becula 5th 145894, bom June 4; a. Douneside Masterpiece 
19835, d. Douneside Becula 70586 by Douneside Hatsumerschaap 13719 P.I. 

1420 n. (£10.)—The Trustees of Sir Alasdair w. MacRobert, Bart., for Douneside 
Hatsumer 5th 145902 P.I., bom Jan. 10 ; a. Lochlands Rijper 29237 P.I., d. Douneside 
Hatsumer 4th 104000 P.I. by Hache Apollo 22925 P.I. 

1418 m. (£5.) — The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., for Douneside 
Albert’s Minnie 145890, born Feb. 10 ; s. Douneside Masterpiece 19835, d> Douneside 
Albert’s M i nn a 92510 by Douneside Hatsumerschaap 13719 P.I. 

1417 IV, (£4.)— Joseph Ilipfe, Port House, Coventry Road, Hinckley, for Progress Juliana 
150518, bom March 5; s. AstonviUe Vic-Beatty S0341, d. Progress Nicely 120456 by 
Hedges Bles Jan 28799. 

1411 V. (£3.)— Major B. M. Edwards, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Hardingh^ll 
Bramwell 147340, bom AprU 26; s. Groundweli Fokke 43rd 32817, d. Hardinghall 
Meibram 105638 by Northdean Hollander 4 th 26675 P.I. 

1423 R. N.— Mrs. Graham Rees-Mogg, Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, for Clifford- 
chambers Gazelle. 

H. 0.—1409, 1413, 1414, 1422, 1424, 1425. 

Class 180. —British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1930. 

1434 3U (£15.)— Mrs, Graham Rees-Mogg, Clifford Manor, Stratford-on-Avon, for Clifford- 
chambers Gemma 144982, bom July 20; a. Washway Premier 33615, d. Hamels Happy 
Lassie 94010 by Hamels Froukje’s Roland 22985 P.I. 

1432 n. (£10.)—The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tar- 
land, Aboyne, for Douneside May 145920, bora Oct. ll; s. Douneside Hollander 4 th 
34157 P.I., d, Douneside Molly 4th 115338 by Lochlands Hollander 29235 P.I. 


1 SUver Challenge (Sip given through the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best group 
of three Cows or Heifers. * 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 
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1431 in. (£5.)—The Trustees of Sib Alasdair w. MacRobert, Bart., for Douneside 
Ischia 6th 145906, bom July 9; a. Douneside Hatlander 34155 P.I., d. Douneside Ischia 
3rd 92534 by Douneside HatsumerBchaap 13719 P.I. 

1436 IV. (£4.)—John R. XJpson, Bush Court, 'Wallingford, for Saracens Myrtle 150966, born 
July 18; s. Saracens Buringo 34933, d. Saracens Myrtle Queen 120960 by Northdean 
Meibloem’s Beatty 26679 P.I. 

H. C.—1426, 1429, 1430. 


Ayrshires. 


Class 181 .—Ayrshire Butts, bom on or before September I, 1930. 

1441 I. (£15.)—A. W. Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, Ayrshire, for Lessnessock Sunny 
Jim 28457, bom March 3, 1928; s. Low Balcray Sunny Jim 26356, d. Frlendlesshead 
Nannie Whitelegs 2nd 81679 by Slodahill Rhonda 17852. 

1440 IL (£10.)— Edward Greenshields, Ivy House, East Herrington, Sunderland, for 
Catlins Barqueintine 30846, born Jan. 7, 1929, bred by M. Cochrane, Catlins, Lockerbie; 
a. Catlins Felix 28676, d. Ryemuir Judy 3rd 76940 by Netberhall Reserve 17503. 

1437 HI. (£5.)— Thomas Barb, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hobsland Discoverer 29948, 
born Oct. 12, 1929; s. Netherhall Enterprise 27359, d. Hobsland Princess 4th 88590 by 
Hobsland Luckyboy 16482. 

1443 R. N. — David Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauchline, Ayrshire, for Auchenbrain Morning 
Sun. 


Class 182a. — Ayrshire Cows, in-milk, bom on or before September 1, 1927. 

1456 I. (£15, & Champion. 1 )—A. & A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, Dumfries, for Barr June 
7210, born June 6,1925, calved June 24,1931; s. Sandhill Flashlight 21331, d. Barr Flirt 
A 8026 by Burnside Lord Flashwood 13470. 

1461 IL (£10.)—Robert Mackay, Bruchag, Rothesay, for Ballochmaxtm Flowergixl 2nd 
4351, bom April 3, 1925, calved Oct. 3, 1930 ; 8. Ballochmartin Peaxlstone 24287, d. 
Ballocbmartin Flowergirl 91518 by Howie’s High Tide 15284. 

1452 m. (£5 .)—John N. Drummond, Baxgower, Hurlford, Ayrshire, for Bargower Princess 
7th 7640, born April 27, 1926, calved July 5, 1931; s. Riggfoot Paymaster 23854, d. 
Bargower Princess 6th 97394 by Auchenbrain Rupert 18469. 

1460 IV. (£4.)—Dugald Maokay, Lea Farm, Watford, for Cauldhame Wallflower 3rd 2127, 
bora Dec. 11, 1924, calved July 6,1931, bred by John Craig, Cauldhame, Dunlop, Ayr¬ 
shire ; s. Netherton Balderston 18379, d. Cauldhame Wallflower 72896 by Cauldhame 
Rising Sim 14887. 

1447 V. (£3.)—H. J. Clark, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for Oldner Maggie 13177, bom 
Nov. 29, 1926, calved June 22, 1931; s. Ickham Mascot 24352, d. Caigton Maggie 7th 
89734 by Hobsland Lucky Star 19597. 

1462 R. N. —A. W. Montgomebie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, Ayrshire, for Pickens Nannie, 


Class 182b, —Ayrshire Cows , in-calf, bom on or before September 1 , 1927. 

1444 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— MRS. W. W. Bourne, Garston Manor, Watford, for 
Ballochmartin Cinderella 7th 4345, bom June 10,1925, bred by Robert Mackay, Bruchag, 
Rothesay; s. Ballochmartin Pearlstone 24287, d. Ballocbmartin Cinderella 4th 91510 by 
Netherton McBeth 18393. 

1454 IL (£10.)—A. B. Howie, Eshott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth, for Brocks Dandy 7414, born 
Nov. 5, 1925; a. Howie’s Night Patrol 23743, d. Catlins Dandelion 70925 by Hobsland 
Bellringer 15087. 

1463 m. (£5 .)—The National Society for Epileptics, Chalfont Colony, Bucks* for 
Bruchag Pearl Uth A. 8600, bom May 4,1920, bred by Mrs. Mackay, Bruchag, Rothesay; 
a. Auchenbrain Captivator 17532, d. Bruchag Pearl B. 2628 by Bruchag Ardyne 7453. 

1446 R, N.—H. J. Clark, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for Oldner Cheery Blossom. 


Class 183a. —Ayrshire Corn or Heifers, in-milk, bom after September I, 1927, 
and before September 1, 1929.® 

1474 I. (£15.)—H. J. CLARK, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for Oldner Cherry Blossom 2nd 
21385, bom June 11, 1928, calved June 22,1931; a. Ockham Mascot 24352, d. Oldner 
Cherry Blossom 8946 by Rigg Jupiter 19483. 

1477 IL (£10.)— Robert Cross, Knockdon, May bole, Ayrshire, for Knockdon Derby <M 
24406, bom Oct. 13,1928, calved June 22,1931, bred by the late Thomas Cross, Knock¬ 
don ; a. Dalgig Baron 23163, d. Knockdon Dairy Less 8038 by Knockdon Norman 23892. 

1435 HI. (£5.)— Clement E. Tort, Higher Burton House, Dorchester, for Huston Story 
26576, bom Nov. 26, 1928, calved July 5,1931; a. Southwick headmaster 25570, d, 
Edingham Glory 2nd 9726 by Chapmanton MacAndrew 18549. 


1 The ** Cowhfll” Silver Challenge Cup given through thB Ayrshire Cattle Herd Hook 
Society for the beBt Ayrshire, A Prize of £5 is given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society 
to the winner of the Cup each year. 

•Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Hook Society. 
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1482 IV. (£4.)— National Society for Epileptics, Chalfont Colony, Bucks, for Hightae 
lily 35th 21844, bom Sept. 27,1927, calved July 2,1931, bred by Thomas White, Hightae, 
Castle Douglas; a. Auchenbainzie Royal Review 24808, d. Hightae Lily 7th 941 by 
Hightae Commander 24076. 

Class 183b .—Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-calf, bom after September 1, 1927, 
and before September 1, 1929. 1 

1472 L (£15.)—' Thomas Barr, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hobsland Peerie 9th 22890, 
bom Feb. 7, 1929; a. NetherhaU Enterprise 27359, d. Hobsland Peerie 7th 200 by 
Hobsland Luckyboy 16482. 

1480 XL (£10.)—Dugald Mackay, Lea Farm, Watford, for Mackay’s Pearl, bom Sept. 9, 
1927; a. Mackay’s Top Grade 27902, d. Bruchag Pearl 3rd A 2071 by Bruchag Marquis 
10176. 

1471 QL (£5.)— Thomas Babb, for Hobsland Netta 2nd 22889, born Feb. 4,1929; a. Nether- 
hall White Hope 27367, d. Hobsland Netta 88577 by Hobsland Luckyboy 16482. 

1479 R. Hr-!A. B. Howie, Eshott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth, for Brocks Brown Lady. 

Class 184.— Ayrshire Heifers , born on or after September 1, 1929. 

1487 L (£15.)— Thomas Babb, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hobsland Nancy 23rd 28714, 
bom March 14, 1930; a. Howie’s Investment 28427, d. Hobsland Nancy 13th 95047 
by Hobsland Luckyboy 16482. 

1494 H. (£10.)— David Wallace, Auchenbrain, Mauchline, Ayrshire, for Auehenbrain 
Crummie 23rd, bom March 29, 1930; a. Lyonston Douglas 25768, d. Auchenbrain 
Crummie 15th 83006 by Southcraig Footprint 19958. 

1488 HL (£5.)— H. J. Clare, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for Oldner Faith 3rd 32341, 
bom Oct. 6 , 1929; a. Carnell Specialist 26471, d. Oldner Faith 8947 by Xckbam Mascot 
24352. 

1492 IV. (£4.) — National Society for Epileptics, Chalfont Colony, Bucks, for Chalfont 
Heather 2nd 29961, bom Nov. 7, 1929; a. Craigraploch Crusader 27683, d. Rainton 
Heather 12th 3201 by Carleton Guardsman 18946. 

1491 B. N.— Edward Greenshields, Ivy House, East Herrington, Sunderland, for Herrington 
Caroline. 

Guernseys. 

N.B.—Unless otherwise stated the numbers refer to the English Guernsey Herd Hook. 

Class 185.— Guernsey Butts, born in or before 1928. 

1498 I. (£15, & Champion,* & Champion. 8 )—Sir Gordon Ley, Bart., Furze Down, King's 
Sombome, Hants, for Ferahill Rose Lad 6432, fawn and white, bom June 6,1926, bred 
by Walter Dunkels, Ferahill Park, Windsor Forest: a. Rose Lad of Gpodnestone 3163, 
d. 14281 Downe Fleur of Vimiera by Valentine’s Honour of the PassSe 3826. 

1499 H. (£10.) — Capt. W. J. Pearce, Willoughby House, Rugby, for Femhill Rose Lad 3rd 
6860, fawn and white, born May 20, 1927, bred by Walter Dunkels, Ferahill Park, 
Windsor Forest; a. Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163, d. 14281 Downe Fleur of Vimiera by 
Valentine’s Honour of the Pass 6 e 3826. 

1497 HL (£5.) — Dame Ethel Locke King, Brooklands, Weybridge, for Shiwa Primrose 
Quickly’s Lad 7519, fawn and white, bom May 19,1928; a. Shiwa Primrose Lad 6007, 
d. 14848 Tregye Quickly by Ladock Prince Charming 3165. 

1501 R. N.—Mrs. Frank Scfpteld, Badby Lodge Farm, Daventry, for Lily’s Climax of 
Morland . 

Class 186.— Guernsey Butts, bom in 1929. 

1504 L (£15, B. N. for Champion , 3 & R. N. lor Champion. 8 )—W. Dunkels, Ferahill Park, 
Windsor Forest, for Fernhill Robert 5th 7795, fawn and white, bom April 28; a. Hind- 
head Robert 6 th 5847, d. 14281 Downe Fleur of Vimiera by Valentine’s Honour of the 
Pas$£e 3826. 

1509 XL (£ 10 .)— Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Lord Roberts 9th ol Rusper 
7649, fawn and white, born June 26, bred by W. A. Argent, Ghyll Manor, Rusper; a. 
Lynchmere Lord Roberts 20th 5335, d. 18576 Winteigreen of Goodnestone 10 th by 
Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. 

1506 XXL (£5.) — Capt. C. J, Kane, Kingston Russell House, Long Bredy, Dorchester, for 
Milton Goldfinder 4th 7838, fawn and white, bom May 27, bred by Sir Eric Hambro, 
Milton Abbey, Blandford; a. Milton Goldfinder 2nd 6780, d. 16570 Hayes Lola 5th by 
Ladock Prince Albert 8550. 

Class 187,— Guernsey Butts, born in 1930. 

1510 L (£15.)— Debenham & Tory, Bladen Farms, Briantspuddle, Dorchester, for Bladen 
Baste Lad 8401, fawn and white, bom May 23, bred by Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart.; a. 
Milton Rose Lad 7330, d. 14826 Tregotbnan Farm Girl by NicoUe’s Fleurie Sequel 3378. 

1 Prizes given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Society* 

* £S by *5® Eagifek Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Bull. 

* The "Calehifi Silver Challenge Cup given by the English Guernsey .Cattle Society for 
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1516 H. (£10.)— Mbs. J. Sutcliffe Pyjian, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Norsebury 
Lodestar 11th 8534, fawn and little white, born July 12; s. Sequel’s Lodestar 2nd 4932, 
d. 17880 Hindhead Princess Rosy by Lynchmere Lord Roberts 15th 3982. 

1513 m. (£5.)— Dame Ethel Loose Ring, Brooldands House, 'Weybridge, for Shiwa Rosey 
of Goodnestone’s Lad 8365, fawn and white, bom May 18; 8 . Beauty's Lad of the 
Rouvets 4394, d. 18291 Rosey of Goodnestone 15th by Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163. 

1519 17. (£4.)— Mrs. Doris S. L. Verschoyle, Brookhill, Wokingham, for Brookhill 
Seigneurs Sequence 8339, fawn and white, bom April 14; s. Harvester of St. Leddards 
7618, d. 28668 Venus 2nd de la Seigneurie by Golden Noble of New Volante 4477 P.S. 

1518 R. N.—H. B. Turner, Malverleys, Newbury, for Malverleys Eng’s Fancy. 

Class 188. —Guernsey Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1926. 

1520 I. (£15, Champion, 1 & Champion. 2 * * )—W. Dunkels, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 
18818 Fernhill Rose, fawn and white, bom Aug. 8,1923, calved June 14,1931; s. Murrell 
Desmond 4263, d. 14574 Lynchmere Rose of Kent 5th by Prince of Vimiera 3577. 

1521 H. (£10.)—Sm Gordon Ley, Bart., Furze Down, Eng’s Sombome, Hants, for 23174 
Melanie of Goodnestone 18th, fawn and white, bom Oct. 5, 1925, calved May 24, 1931, 
bred by Lord FitzWalter, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury; 8 . Wintergreens Slogan of 
Goodnestone 5208, d. 19481 Melanie of Goodnestone 16th by Rose Lad of Goodnestone 6th 

1522 DL (£5.)—H. J. Pilbrow, Mapleton, Edenbridge, for 21599 Engew Gentle 4th, fawn 
and white, bom Dec. 11,1924, calved Feb. 6,1931, bred by S. Christopher, Engew Farm, 
Gwithian, Hayle; a. Bladen Cinderella’s Prince 4695, d. 17690 Engew Gentle 3rd by 
Engew Gay Boy 2nd 3696. 

1524 R. N.—R. M. Thornely, Elm Grove, Kingsdere, Newbury, for 17282 Batchwood 
Venus 2nd. 

Class 189.— Guernsey Cows or Heifers , in-milk, bom in 1927 or 1928. 8 

1533 L (£15, R. N. for Champion, 1 & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Mrs. J. Sutcliffe Fyman, 
Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for 25809 Rosey of Goodnestone 33rd, fawn and white, 
horn Feb. 8, 1927, calved May 17, 1931, bred by Lord FitzWalter, Goodnestone Park, 
Canterbury; s. Clara’s Lad of Kings Mills 6020, d. 20243 Rosey of Goodnestone 22nd by 
Sequel’s Slogan 2nd 4311. 

1535 H. (£10.)—MRS. Doris S. L. Verschoyle, Brookhill, Wokingham, for 32125 Mulberry’s 
Wonder of Bel Air, fawn and white, bom Dec. 11, 1928, calved July 1, 1931, bred by 
E. E. H. Firth, Sark; s. Argus 2nd of New Place 5401 P.S., d. 21409 P.S. Mulberry of 
Bel Air 5th by Argus of New Place 4032 P.S. 

1529 m, (£5.)—W. Dunkels, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 28077 Fernhill Rose 2nd, 
fawn and white, bom March 28, calved April 20,1931; a. Hindhead Robert 6th 5847, 
d. 18813 Fernhill Rose by Murrell Desmond 4263. 

1527 IV. (£4.)—J. H. V. Colhngs, Manor Farm, Middleton, Bognor Regs, for 28127 
Princess 3rd of Cotes suz Monts, fawn and white, horn Feb. 2,1927, calved June 9,1931, 
bred by J. Le Messurier, Les Cotes aux Monts, St. Saviours, Guernsey; a. Governor 2nd 
of Le Frie 5121 P.S., d, 5519 F.S. Princess des Cotes aux Monts. 

1536 R. N.—MRS. Doris S. L. Verschoyle, for Violet of Beauregard. 

H. 0.—1530. 

Class 190. —Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1929. 

1547 I. (£15.)—H. B. Turner, Malverleys, Newbury, for 30426 Malverleys Buttercup, fawn 
and white, bom March 19; a. Moundsmere Honor 6833, d. 20084 CalehHl Valentine by 
Lynchmere Lord Roberts 13th 3748. 

1540 n. (£10*)—W. Dunkels, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 30752 Fernhill Rose 3rd, 
dark fawn and white, bom April 5; 8. Hindhead Robert 6th, 5847, d . 18813 Fernhill Rose 
by Murrell Desmond 4263. 

1537 HL (£5.)— W. J. Borlase, Wootton Manor, Henley-on-Thames, for 31469 BeQhuxst 
Auhepine 3rd, fawn and white, bom Aug. 9, bred by F, Strickland & Sons, Bellhurst Farm, 
Hurst Green, Sussex; 8. Bellhurst Comishman 6531, d. 21059 Bellhurst Auhepine by 
Lynchmere Lord Roberts 17th 4537. 

1544 IV. (£4.) — Mrs. J. Sutcliffe Pyjcan, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for 30321 
Norsebury Buttercup 2nd, fawn and white, bom Feb. 11; s. Sequel’s Lodestar 2nd 4932, 
d. 23628 Buttercup 2nd of North View by Winsome’s Hero 4507 P.S. 

1541 R. N.—W. Dunkels, for Fernhill Victorina 6th. 

H. C*—1542, 1545. 

Class 191, —Guernsey Heifers, bom in 1930. 

1550 L (£15.)—W. DUNKELS, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 32836 Fernhill Fleur 3rd, 
fawn and white, horn March 7; 8. Hindhead Robert 6th 5847, 14281 Dowue Fleur of 

Vimiera by Valentine’s Honour of the Pass6e 3826, 

1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow 

or Heifer. 

2 The “ Fernhill” Silver Challenge Cup given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for 

the best Cow or Heifer. 

2 Prizes, except Fourth, given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 
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1555 n. (£10.)— Mbs. J. Sutcliffe Pvman, Norsebury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for 32775 
Norsebury Buttercup 3rd, fawn and white, bom Jan. 24; s. Norsebury Noel 6875, d. 
23628 Buttercup 2nd of North View by Winsome’s Hefo 4507. 

1552 m. (£5.)— Dame Ethel Locke King, Brooklands House, Weybridge, for 32771 Shiwa 
Majors Ida, fawn and white, born Feb. 2; a. Milton Major 7552, d. 26061 Neda’s Queen 
of the Fountain by Dinah’s Nobleman 4990 P.S. 

1549 IV. (£4.)—W. J. Bobla.se, Woottoa Manor, Henley-on-Thames, for 32871 Wootton 
Crocus 4th, fawn and white, bom March 1 ; s. Herriard Honour Bright 5661, d. 18707 
Tregonning Crocus by Boscreage Surprise 4407. 

1556 V. (£3.)—Mbs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for 32709 Silversteaa Honey 4th, 
fawn and white, bom Jan. 3; a. Shiwa Wintergreen's Lad 6369, d. 19984 Silverstead 
Honey by Tregonning Field Marshal 4054. 

1551 R. N.—H. A. Y. Dyson, Dalton’s, Bolney, Haywards Heath, for Muriel 2nd of Po thfll 
H.C.—1553, 1561. 0.-1557, 1560. ’ 


Jerseys. 

N.B.—In the Jersey Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Berd Book . A number without brackets 
indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book. 

Class 192.— Jersey Bulls , bom in or before 1928. 

1566 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )— Mrs. J. T. Wigan, Danbury Park, Chelmsford, for Camatie’s 
Sweep 16537, whole colour, bora April 19,1928, bred by A. W. Buggies Brise, Spains Trail 
Braintree; s. Diamond’s Sweep 15966, d. Caraatie’s Gift 5th by Minorca’s Jolly Sultan 
12076. 

1565 H. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— H. Stephen-Fox, Sharelands, Biackboys, Sussex 
for Pioneer’s Don Silver 16059, whole colour, born June 30, 1927, bred by Viscount 
Oowdray, Cowdray Park, Midhurst; s. Groombridge Don Silver 15863, d. Pioneer’s 
Lady by Pioneer’s Noble 12416. 

1562 HZ. (£5.)— Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfield, for Mars ton Daybreak, whole 
colour, bom March 4, 1928, bred by W. Wilkins, Long Marston, Tring: s . Signalman 
15777, d. Happy Midsummer Dream 7945 by Bindle 14943. 

1564 R. N.— Sra Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, for Golden Cowslip. 
H. C.—1563. 

Class 193.— Jersey Bulls , bom in 1929. 

.1568 L (£15.)—Mbs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wofcton Sandpole, whole colour 

1 24 ^ Wotton^Maypoie^l6213^ cZ. Wotton Sand Maiden by Wotton Sandy 12814! 

whole colour, uu . 

s. Mustard Pot :_,_„ __ 

1569 IIL (£5.) —Major A. W. Huntington, Welleshoume House, Warwick, for Brave Bov 
whole colour, born Jan. 22, bred by L. P. Merhet, St. Saviours, Jersey: s. Bravo 15834* 
d. Queen’s Lady 3rd (25477) by fnkermann Oxford Noble 12996. * 

1572 R. N.— A. Anderdon Weston, Holme Grange, Wokingham, for BeuveUtnde Viscount. 

Class 194.— Jersey Bulls , bom in 1930. 

1573 L (£15.)—Mrs. G. J. Austin, Ellern Mede, Totteridge, for Unabashed* whole colour 
(29?20)% If 5 bU’^^aifisfsS^ E6UX ’ Jersey; *' Sam ' s Drearner (6432), d. Abastenia 

1589 JL (£10.)—E. A. Strauss, Kingston House, Kingston Bagpuize, Abingdon, for Kingston 
GrardP^r^e^wholeooloux^bom March 17; s. Conyngham Louis, d. Nuneham Lady19th 

1578 IH. (£5.)—Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Heir, whole colour, bom 
July 18; *. Wotton Airman 2nd 14502, d. Lingen Lucky Connection 9636 by Llngej} 
Calcutta Sweep 15695. 

1588 XV. (£4.) — H. Stephen-Fox, Sharelands, Blackboys, Sussex, for Sharrfiinfl g Don Brad- 
® * ! *' Hone “ Don 811781x9059 > *■ Lady Fayre 

1586 V. (£3J— MBS. Asm B BjtwnHOT, Draycote, Rugby, tot Toreador, broken colour, born 

KentJ 

irll DRONSHELD, Norley HaU, Norley, Frodsham, Cheshire, for Prince Jim. 

l»>76 H. C« & Champion.*—M rs. Lionel Corbett, Hockley House, Alresford, for Wotton 
Mkscoi dark fawn, bom May 8, bred by Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton Ho^e, Do4faST* 

i VS”?? 1 . 2nd 14502, k Wotton gBamead 8755 by Charm of War 152797 

1584 H-CL<& R.N. for Chmnpipn.*— MRS.C. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, 
fo* Dalby Cs^at, whole colour, bom July 1, bred by the late 0. J. Phillips: s.Ctroid 
£3894, d. Kate Curlew (imp.) 2088 by The Sweep 14144. ^ pia 

H. C.—1585. C.—1581. 
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Class 195.— Jersey Com, in-milk, bom in or before 1927. 

1611 I. (£15, St Champion. 1 )—H. Cecil Felly, Venars, Nuffield, Surrey, for Flashlight’s Josy 
6354, broken colour, bom Feb. 24,1925, calved May 4,1931, bred by J. St. C. Hamon, 
Trinity, Jersey; a. Flashlight 14993, d. Amy Josy (22735) by Financial Baron 11310. 

1605 n. (#10.)—Sm Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresboroogh, for Blondine’s 
Kraska (38345) P.S., broken colour, bora Pec. 24, 1927, calved May 19, 1931, bred by 
A. A. L. Jeanne, St. Martins, Jersey; a. Blondine’s Was Wanted 15488, d. Kraska (24691) 
P.S.H.C. by Corydon (5312) P.S.H.C. 

1607 m. (£5.)—Sm Harold Mackintosh, for Golden Maid’s light 4925, broken colour, 
bom April 17, 1922, calved May 13, 1931, bred by W. P. Jean, St. Lawrence, Jersey; 
s. Golden Maid’s Double 13591, d. Idly Light 4th (24559) by Blonde’s Golden Oxford 12554. 

1594 IV. (£4.)—A. W. Rttggles Bribe, Spams Hall, Braintree, for Bright Las 2957, broken 
colour, bom May 30,1923, calved June 5,1931; s. Cowdray Hero 13886, d. Bright Bye 
by Combination 2nd 11644. 

1596 V. (£3.) — Mrs. Lionel Corbett, Hockley House, Alresford, for Sea Harvest 10057, 
dark fawn, bom Sept. 30,1926, calved June 12,1931, bred by P. L. Gregson, Hearts Hill, 
Loughton; a. Fontaines Oxford Sultan 14284, d. Aquamarine by The Cld 12473. 

1603 R. N.— Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxbury, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, for Hamletta’s Mistress. 
H.C.—1593, 1595, 1597, 1609, 1610, 1613, 1615, 1619, 1620. C.—1599, 1608. 

Class 196.— Jersey Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1928. 

1624 I. (£15, & Special, £5.*)—Mrs. G. J. Austin, Ellera Mede, Totteridge, for Bellaxina 8855, 
whole colour, bom May 6, calved June 5,1931 ; a. Rapallo 15545, d. Raleigh’s Beauty 1053 
by Raleigh’s Jap 2nd 13089. 

1629 n. (£10, & R. N. for Specials.*)—L ady Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, 
for Countess Arkona, broken colour, bom Feb. 23, calved May 26, 1931 ; a. Arkona’s 
Duke 15252, d. Pedro’s Young Countess 6930 by Pedro 14733. 

1626 m. (£5.)—R. G. W. Berkeley, Spetchley Park, Worcester, for Spetobley Adonis, 
whole colour, bom June 22, calved June 29,1931; s. Arkon 15579, d. Warriors Plymouth 
Interest 7258 by Sybil’s Warriors Prince 14803. 

1627 IV. (£4.)— Grosvenor Berry, Mount Bures, Bures, Suffolk, for Black Art’s Postgirl* 
whole colour, bom March 20, calved April 9,1931; a. Black Art15590, d. Postgirl 2nd 6968 
by Nimrod 14890. 

1630 V. (£3.)— Lady Violet Henderson, for Lady Bountiful, broken colour, bom March 1, 
calved May 31,1931; a. Arkona’s Duke 15252, d!. War Pay 7255 by Panola’s Sultan 14730. 

1633 R. N.—H. CECIL Felly, Venars, Nutfield, Surrey, for Kentwins Anchusa. 

H. C.——1632. 


Class 197.— Jersey Heifers, in-milk, bom m 1929. 3 

1648 I. (£15, R. N. for Champion, 1 & Special, £10.*)—Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxbury, Stone 
Street, Sevenoaks, for Valentine’s Countess, broken colour, born April 27, calved April 11, 
1931; a. Viscount of Oaklands 16688, d. Valentine of La Fontaine 8668 by Dreaming 
Sultan 14600. 

1645 H. (£10.)—Lady Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, for Circe, whole colour, 
born June 22, calved May 13, 1931, bred by Mrs, Carlton, Eastwood, Faifleld, Glos; 
a. The Slasher 14143, d. Disturbing’Charm 6240 by You'll Do's Volunteer 14832. 

1043 HL (£5.)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Pride of the Air, whole 
colour, bom April 3, calved May 23, 1931; a. Wotton Airman 2nd 14502, d. Fertile's 
Pride 4849 by Observer 13682. 

1642 IV. (£4.)—Miss Dronseield, Norley Hall, Norley, Frodsham, Cheshire, for Greystone’s 
Brunette 5th, whole colour, bom Jan. 4, calved May 21,1931, bred by V. C. Le Masurfe, 
St. Owen, Jersey; a. Sybil's Oxford You’ll Do (6314), d. Greystoncs Brunette (28885) by 
Xenia’s Sultan (5578). 

1649 V. (£3.)—SIR Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough, for Conyngham’a 
Sweet Thyme, whole colour, bom April 16, calved June 22, 1931; *. Hussy’s Prostie 
Wonder, d. Lingen Sweet Thyme 3590 by Wotton Vervain's Moonlight 14505. 

1638 R. N.— R. G. W. Berkeley, Spetchley Park, Worcester, for Eastwood Jingle* 

H. C.*—1635, 1637, 1639, 1641, 1646, 1647, 1650. 


Class 198 .—Jersey Heifers, bom in 1930. 

1656 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Bella Donna, whole 
colour, born June 25; a. Bright Eyes Sweep 16529, d> Wotton Desert Mom by Henbury 
Sunrise 15873. 

1657 H. (£10.)— Lady Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, for Lovely Lady, 
broken colour, bom March 16; a. Fiery Aristocrat 16280, d. Una by Nimrod’s Lion 16043. 


1 Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 

Heifer. d Prize a! b th English Je Cattle 

Soclejyfor the best Cows or Heifers in Classes 195 to 197, bred by Exhibitor, and milked out to 
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1661 m. (£5.) —W. Humthrys Prescott, Highlands, Woldingham, Surrey, for Dovers Posy, 
broken colour, born April 23, bred by G. H. Lindsey-Renton, Dovers Green, Reigate; 
s. Aldbury Observer 16505, d. Dovers Royal Bouquet 7735 by Royal Kingdom 14446. 

1663 17. (£4.)—H. Stephen-Fox, Sharelands, Blackboys, Sussex, for Sharelands Golden 
Princess, whole colour, bom Aug. 1 ; s. Pioneer Don Silver 16059, d. Eastwood Sparkling 
Cider 9196 by The Slasher 14143. 

1660 7. (£3.) —H. S. Mountain, Groombridge Place, Kent, for Thrip’s Sweetbrier, whole 
colour, bom May IS; s. Thrip, d. Sir Laurel's Sweetbread by Sir Laurel 15228. 

1664 R. N.—E. A. Strauss, Kingston House, Kingston Bagpuize, Abingdon, for Lady Brenda. 
H. 0.—1653, 1654, 165571659, 1665, 1666. 

Cop. 1 —Mrs. Evelyn. 

R. K. for Cup. 1 — Lady Violet Henderson. 


Kerry*. 

N.B.—In the Kerry Classes , the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Royal Dublin Society's Herd Book. A number 
without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the British Kerry Herd Book. 


Class 199.— Kerry Bulls , born in or before 1929. 

1667 L (£15, & Champion. 1 )—Miss P. de B. F. Bowbn-Colthurst, The Kerry Cow Dairy 
Farms, Layer de la Haye, Colchester, for Valencia Linksman 496, bom April 24, 1919, 
bred by the Knight of Kerry, Warren House, Stanmore: s. Valencia Chieftain 421, 

- d. Valencia Meta (4122) by Valencia Lord (782). 

1670 H. (£10.)—JOHN Wm. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Batter 
Monarch 916, born Sept. 13, 1929 ; s. Wadlands Butter Prince 747, d. Wadlands Flash 
Mona 4274 by Wadlands Flashpoint 621. 

1671 HL (£5.)—T. Waite, Warwick Lodge, Redhill, for Muckross Camera (1738), horn Jan. 1, 
1929, bred by A. R. Vincent, Muckross, Killarney; s. Bushmount Scumas (1239), d. 
Muckross Castinette (4748) by Muckross Playboy of the Western World 558. 

1668 R. N.—W. McA. Houstoun, Sachei Court, Alfold, Biliingshurst, for Hattingley Edgar. 


Class 200.— Kerry Bulls, bom in 1930. 

1672 L (£15, & R. N. for Champion.) 8 —Miss p. de B. F. Bowen-Colthurst, The Kerry Cow 
Dairy Farms, Layer de la Haye, Colchester, for Drumgaunagh Shaun, born July 12 ; 
*. Valencia Linksman 496, d. Drumgaunagh Kitty by Drumgaunagh Victory 508. 

1674 Q. (£10.)—W. McA. Houstoun, Sachei Court, Alfold, Biliingshurst, for Sachei Erin 908, 
bom July 1; s . Hattingley Edgar 801, d. Shamrock 2754 F.S. 

1673 HL (£5.)— Laurence Currie, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Laurence 894, 
bom April 7; s. Aid Caein Timothy 751, d. Minley Duchess 3413 by Minley Alexander 479. 

1675 R. N.— John Wm. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for wadlands Fla sh Beaver. 

Class 201. —Kerry Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1927. 

1680 L (£15.)— Newton R. Steel, The Hopldand Estate, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, 
for Muekross Moscow 5000, born Aug. 10, 1924, calved April 16, 1931, bred by A. R. 
Vincent, Muckross, Killarney; s. Muckross Nosegay (1126), d. Muckross Mouskie ( 4631 ) 
by Duv Bidd (784). 

1681 H. (£ 10 .)— John Wm. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Flash 
Dewdrons 4823, bom June 19,1926, calved March 7,1931; s. Wadlands Flashpoint 621, 
d. Wadlands Drops 3479 by Gort Count 5th 435, 

1679 HL (£5.)— Laurence Currie, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Vera 4767. 
bom Oct. 10,1925, calved May 4,1931; s. Hattingley Arthur 588, d. Minley Matilda 3621 
by O.P.H. Watersheen Ratmore 454. 

1677 R. N.—Miss P. de B. F. Bowbn-Colthurst, The Kerry Cow Dairy Farms, Layer de la 
Haye, Colchester, for Drumgaunagh Favourite find. 

H. C.—1682. 


Class 202.— Kerry Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1928 or 1929. 

1687 L (£15.)— John Wm. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Castlelough Nymph 
4899, bom April 12, 1928, calved June 24, 1931, bred by the late John Hilliard, Cool- 
dogher House, Killarney; s. Munster Leny 770, d. Castlelough Nita 2554 by Castlelough 
Oliver 431. 

1685 1L (£16.)—Laurence Currie, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley bom 

4587^ by ^Mnle^Mwi^lf 654 * 9 ‘ Black Beauty 717, d. Minley Irene 

1684 m. (£5.)—Miss P. de B, F. Bowen-Colthurst, The Kerry Cow Dairy Farms, Layer de 
la Haye, Colchester, for Drumgaunagh Mahala 4920, bom Feb. 4, 1928, calved Jan. 8, 
1931; s. Valencia linksman 496, d. Drumgaunagh Mary Ellen 4335 by Drumgaunagh Leo 
638* 

1686 R. N.— John Wm. Towler, for Aid Caein Clarissa. 

"Conyngham” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the E n gifch Jersey 

Cattle Society for the most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

‘Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Kerry Cattle Society for the best animal. 
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Class 203.— Kerry Heifers, not in-milk, bom on or between September X, 1929 and 
December 31, 1930. 1 

1695 I. (£15.) —T. Waits, Warwick Lodge, Redhill, for O.P.H. Ceathramhadh Queen 4761, 
born Dec. 9, 1929, bred by Capt. R. E. Palmer, Oaklands Park, Newdigate, Surrey; 
8. O.P.H. Watersbeen Sam 850, d. O.P.H. Watertime Norah 4409 by O.P.H. Watervffle 
Time 610. 

1692 n. (£10.) — Newton R. Steel, The Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, 
for Hookland Adrea, bom March 13, 1930; s. Muckross Jack 897, d. Muckross Eveleen 
4997 by Muckross Nonsuch 1263. 

1691 nt (£5.)—W. MCA. Houstoun, Sachel Court, Alfold, Billingshurst, for Sachel Molly 
506^ bora A^ril 1,1930; a. Hattingley Edgar 801, d. Sachel Lismoyle 4799 by Busy Boy 

1694 R. N.— John Wm. Towles, Wadlands Hall, Parsley, Leeds, for Ard Caein Rose. 

H. C.—1690, 1693. C.—1689. 


Dexters. 

N.B.—In the Dexter Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the JEtayal Dublin Society's Eerd Book. A number 
without brackets indicates that tits animal is registered in the English Deader Eerd Book. 

Class 204. — Dexter Bulls , born in or before 1929. 

1698 1. (£15, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )— Mrs. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, tor 
Grinstead Taxi 1089, bom Aug. 6, 1929, bred by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham; 
8. Oakridge Evergood 2nd 1014, d. Grinstead Taxus 2nd 3630 by Cobham Clinker 826. 

1697 n. (£10.)— Mrs. O. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Banwell 
Peter 1081, born July 1, 1929 ; s. Banwell Breeze 993, d. Banwell Pansy 3914 by Banwell 
Brat 814. 

1699 m. (£5.)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Might Hawk 1068, bom 
April 29,1929; s. Grinstead Halfpenny 958, d. Grinstead Nightingale 4th 3810 by Broken- 
hurst Penny 2nd 694. 

1701 R. N.—Major R. Johnstone Stirling, Pympe Manor, Benenden, for Benenden 
Buttonhole. 


Class 205 .—Dexter Bulls, bom in 1930. 

1702 L (£15.)—Mrs. C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Banwell 
Sbloman, bom June 3; 8. Ratcliffs Goldsmith 976, d. Attington Sal 3727 by Speldhurst 
Bellows 803. 

1704 II. (£10.)—The Rev. E. A. Douglas Morgan, Trefonen Rectory, Oswestry, for Grin- 
stead Clever, bom April 9, bred by Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham; s. Oakridge 
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Bagendon Nonsuch 687. 

1703 R. N.—W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., Manor Farm, Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, Leicester, 
for Ratoliffe Nahum. 

H. C.—1707. 0.—1706. 

Class 206.— Dexter Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1927. 

1715 I. (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)—M rs. Richard Magor, Springfield Lyons, Chelms¬ 
ford, for Lyons Rea Lady 3833, red, bom May 17,1926, calved April 26,1931; s. Bertie of 
Grinstead 705, d. Brvn Golden Red 2720 by Oakridge Dane 571. 

1709 n. (£10 .)—Mrs. C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell CastleTBanwell, Somerset, for Wishbone 
of Exmoor 4159, red, bom Jan, 28,1927, calved May 21,1931, bred by the Rev. W. W. 
Joyce, Charles Rectory, Devon; s. Havering Bob Orange 885, d. Merrythought 3332 by 
Charlemagne 604.' 

1716 m. (£5.) —Mrs. Humphrey R. Pelly, Lyndsays Farm, Xngatestone, for Lyndsays 
Signal 3485, born Aug, 14, 1924, calved May 13, 1931; a, Grinstead Toreador 788, d. 
Lyndsays Verbena Signet 8174 by Lyndsays Leopard 745. 

1712 IV. (£4.)—Mrs. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Grinstead Watercress 
2774, bom Nov. 13,1920, calved Feb. 14,1931, bred by H. G, Davies, Wales; s. Hmr 
Tim 636, d. Grinstead Wallflower 2521 by Oakridge Swell 530. 

1714 R, N.—Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Tropaedum 2nd. < 

H. C.—1718. 


1 Prizes given by the British Kerry Cattle Society. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the Dexter Cattle Society for the best animal. 

* Silver Challenge Breeders* Bowl given through the Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
animal already registered in the Dexter Herd Book, and which is the progeny of sire and 
dam already registered, 
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Class 807.— Dexter Heifers , in-milk to first calving, born in 1928 or 1929. 

17*22 I. (£15.)—W. Lindsay Everakd, M.P., Manor Farm, RatcliffeKm-the-Wreake, Leicester 
for P-ftf-Aiiffp Redwing 4235, red, bom June 12, 1928, calved June 14, 1931 ; a. Ratcliffc 
Sergeant Michael 942, d. Fillongley Flamingo 3438 by Fillongley Freemason 660. 

1725 n. (£10.)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Duchess 2nd 4200, born 
March 21, 1929, calved April 12, 1931; a. Oakridge Evergood 2nd 1014, d. Burghclere 
Duchess 3774 by Cobham Clinker 826. 

1720 HL (£5.)— Mrs. C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Banwell 
Sal 3rd 4058, bom July 19, 1928, calved April 1, 1931; s. Ratcliffe Goldsmith 976, d. 
Attington Sal 3727 by Speldhurst Bellows 803. 

1726 17. (£4.)— Mrs. Humphrey R. Pelly, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, for Magnolia of 
Lyndsays 4212, bom May 16, 1929, calved June 20, 1931, bred by A. Taylor, Fitlock, 
Cheveley, Newmarket; a. Ratcliffe Pioneer 977, d. Matty 4213 by Lyndsays Matador 963. 

1728 R. N.— Major R. Johnstone Stirling, Pympe Manor, Benenden, for Benenden Barrow. 
H. C.—1723. 


Class 808.— Dexter Heifers , not in-milk 9 born in 1929 or 1930. 1 

1736 L (£15.)— Major R. Johnstone Stirling, Pympe Manor, Benenden, for Benenden 
Butterfly 3rd, born July 12, 1929; a. Wells Piper’s Son 1056, d. Benenden Butterfly 4072 
by Grinstead Dainty Jock 925. 

1729 H. (£10.)— Mrs. C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Banwell 
Opaline 2nd 4269, red, bom May 9,1930; a. Ratcliffe Goldsmith 976, d. Banwell Opaline 
4056 by Brentmoor Bracken 874. 

1734 HL (£5.)— Mrs. Humphrey R. Pelly, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, for Long Cross 
Judith 4315, bom June 20, 1929, bred by Col. Wilson, Long Cross, Susses; a. Woodland 
Butterwort 982, d. Jade of Hookstile 2965 F.S. 

1733 R. N.— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Convolvulus 4th. 

H. C.—1731, 1732. 


Milk Yield Glasses. 


Class 809.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers . 

1063 L (£15.)—The Dure oe Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Home Farm, Aldford, 
Chester, for 92559 Eaton Nelly Princess 2nd, red and little white, born June 4, 1926, 
calved June 8,1931; a. Meadow King 174015, d. 56620 Eaton Nelly Princess by Pen- 
wortham Style 165863. 

1062 n. (£10.)—J. S. Taylor, for Pinkneys Lilian. (See Class 141.) 

1033 HL (£5.)—E. Uwins Gulate, Beresford Manor, Plmnpton, Sussex, for 67265 Copsale 
Maid, red, bom May 2, 1924, calved June 14, 1931, bred by P. R. L. Savill, Welford 
Qrange^^Uigby; a. Histon Wild Prince 3rd 172496, d. Darlington Maid 9th by Barrington 

1086 17. (£4.) — Tuton & Deans, Camerton Hall, Burstwlck, Hull, for 103000 Camerton 
Dairy Maid 2nd, red and little white, bom July 2,1927, calved June 1,1931; a. Brandsby 
Count 14th 187637, d. 43635, Keyingham Dairy Maid 13th by Brandsby Royal Prince 


Class 210 .—Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Com or Heifers . 

1143 L (£15.)— Frank Sainsbury, for Scothem Chaim. (See Class 147.) 

1132 XL (£10.)— John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Broxholme Recorder, born May 
21, 1922, calved March 18, 1931, bred by H. Sutton, Broxholme, Lincoln r a. Burton 
Tingle 14318, <?. Retford Recorder 2nd by Burton Grove 14307, 


Class 212 .—Bed Poll Cows or Heifers . 

1216 L (£15.)— Capt, Alan Richardson, for Sevensprings Quinine. (See Class 159.) 

1218 It (£10.)—Lceut.-Colu Sir Mbbrik R. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, 

Horsham, for 37S52 Knepp Prudence 7th, bom May 6, 1926, calved May 13, 1931; a. 
Knepp Hindoo 13094, d. 31346 Knepp Prudence 5th by Sudboume Ken 11232. 

1217 XXL (£5.)—The Earl op Stradbrokb, Henham Hall, Wangford, Beccles, Suffolk, for 
30189 Manor Bountiful, bom May 22,1921, calved May 10,1931, bred by the Countess 
of Stradbroke, Henham Hall; a, Henham Dairyman 11379, d. 23108 Manor Bluebell 
by Antrim 9769, 

m 5 17. («.)—Lord Cranworth, for Gra n disburgh Wanderer. (See Class 160.) 

1227 7. (£3.)— Mrs. M, M. FitzGerald, for 37998 Marsden Mimulus, bom July 4, 1926, 
calvedFeb. 21 ,1931 \a. Marsden Mars 13501, d. 32899 Marsden Musk RosetyAnswick 


Class 213 .—Blue Albion Com or Heifers , 

1294 X. (£15.)—P. Dobson, for Ringwood of Ridgewood. (See Class 166.) 


* Brizes given by the Dexter Cattle Society, 
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1295 n. (£10.)—W. E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Buiton-on-Trent, for Pike 
Dandy 10508, bom Nov. 23, 1925, calved June 22, 1931, bred by J. D. Seals, Snelston, 
Ashbourne ; s. Sundial Early Bird 781, d. Bradboume Darkie 938. 

1293 m. (£5.)— P. Dobson, for Bene .of Ridgwardine, bom in Jan. 1928, calved June 8, 
1931. 

1299 B. N.— Capt. Stanley Smith, O.B.E., Southflelds, Coleshill, Birmingham, for Park 
Selina. 

Class 214.— British Friesian Cows or Heifers . 

1360 I. (£15, & Champion. 1 )—E. G. Barton, for Chaddesley Hedge Bose 2nd. (See Class 174.) 
1371 H. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. 1 )—E. G. Barton, for Saundby Patricia 120992, 

born May 11, 1927, calved June 2, 1931; s. Routh Dutchman 6939 P.I., d. Chaddes¬ 
ley Patricia 59916 by Bouth Doric 12603. 

1364 11L (£5.) — T. E. Gladstone, for Boyds Glossie. (See Class 174.) 

1369 IV. (£4.)—Miss E. Martin Smith, Grange Court, Portington, Howden, Yorks, for 
Duchess Peggy 44624, bom Nov. 20, 1920, calved June 3, 1931, bred by E. J. Gilders, 
Duchess Farm, Clacton-on-Sea; s. Terling Trotter 7079, d. Duchess Favourite 2nd 
20776 by Coppins Goldfinder 1127. 

1361 V. (£3.)— Capt. John Christie, M.C., for Glyndehoume Bik Lettice. (See Class 174). 


Class 215.— Ayrshire Caws or Heifers . 

1469 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— David Wallace, Mauchline, Auchenbrain May¬ 
flower 10th 9873, bom Oct. 20, 1925, calved June 19, 1931; s. Auchenbrain Boyal 
Blood 17544, d. Auchenbrain Mayflower 9th 57340 by Auchenbrain Sunlight 15832. 

1447 H. (£10.)—H. J. Clark, for Oldner Maggie. (See Class 182A.) 

1462 m. (£5.) —A. W. Montgomerie, Lessnessock, Ochiltree, Ayrshire, for Pickens Nannie 
3689, born Feb. 22, 1925, calved June 17,1931, bred by James Picken, Torrs, Kirkcud¬ 
bright; 8. Netherton Mazeppa 17227, d. Townbead Nancy 2nd A 8411 by Bargower 
Factor 13826. 

1467 IV. (£4.)— Clement E. Tory, Higher Burton House, Dorchester, for Muston Lucy 
11775, bom Oct. 18, 1926, calved June 17,1931; s. Howie’s Cherry Tree 23738, d. 
East Newton Lucy 3rd 96114 by Bowallan Bright Lad 21786. 


Class 216. —Guernsey Com or Heifers . 

1522 I. (£15.)—H. J. Pilbrow, for Engew Gentle 4th. (See Class 188.) 

1521 IL (£10.)— Ser Gordon Ley, Bart., for Melanie of Goodnestone 18th. (See Class 188.) 
1527 m. (£5.)— J. H. V. Collings, for Princess 3rd of Cotes auz Monts. (See Class ISA.) 


Class 217. —Jersey Cows or Heifers , 

1620 L (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)—E. A. Strauss, Kingston House, Kingston Bag- 
puize, Abingdon, for Blush 8897, whole colour, bom Jan. 28, 1927, calved March 15* 
1981,^bred^by Dr. H. Watney, Buckhold, Pangboume; a. Coon 15618, d. Blond 5988 

ISoa^IMfildJ & B. N. for Champion.*)— MRS. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton 
Moonlit Sands 7320, whole colour, bom June 19,1925, calved May 2,1931 8. Henbury 
Moonlight 13301, d. Wotton Sand Maiden by Wotton Sandy 12814. 

1611 m. (£5.)—H. Cecil Pelly, for Flashlight’s Josy. (See Class 195.) 

1827 IV. (£4.)—Grosvenor Berry, for Black Art’s PostgiiL (See Class 196.) 

1613 V. (£8.)— Mrs. C. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Dalby O.K. 7673, 
broken colour, bom April 7, 1927, calved April 25,1931, bred bv the late C. J. Phillips; 
6. Culverden Pioneers* OyBter 14852, d. Kate Curlew (imp.) 2088 by The Sweep 14144. 
1608 B. N.— Lady Eyres Monsell, C.B.B., Dumbleton Hall, Evesham, for Accordion 3rd. 
H. C.—1592, 1597., 1603, 1605, 1609, 1639. 


Class 218. —Kerry Cows or Heifers . 

1677 I. (£15, Champion, 1 & Champion. 1 )—Miss P. de B, F. Bowen-Colthurst, The Kerry 
Cow Dairy Farms, Layer de la Haye, Colchester, for Dmmgannagh Favourite 2nd 
4519, born Feb. 2,1924, calved April 18,1931; a. Dramgaunagh Victory 508, d. Drum- 
gaunagh Fortune 2589 by Castle Lough. Tommy 795. 


1 Champion Prize of £30, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Dairy 
Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn, Bed Poll, Blue Albion, and British Friesian Mitt: 
Yield Competitions. . 

* Champion Prize of £20, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society Interested 
in the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Ayrshire, 
Guernsey an d Jersey ivniv Yield Competitions. 

* Special Prize of £10 10a. given by the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society for the Jersey 
Cow fflfrpfag the highest Tmm frftr of points. 

« Champion Prize of £10, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry 
and Dexter Milk Yield Competitions. ^ 

* The M Elmhurst” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Kerry Cattle 
Society for the Kerry Cow gaining the highest number of points. 
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1680 n. (£10, B. N. for Champion, 1 B* N. for Champion, 8 & R. N. for Champion.?)— Newton 
r. Steel, for Muckross Moscow. (See Class 201.) 

1681 m. (£6. Champion.*)— John Wm. Towler, for Wadlands Hash Dewdrops. (See Class 

201 .) 

Class 219 .—Dexter Cows or Heifers . 


1710 L (£15, & Champion. 4 )—A. J. Creed, Goldicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Wight- 
wiek Dolly 2nd 4042, bom June 1,1924, calved April 14,1931, bred by Miss Dora Box, 
Xower Farm, Darlingscote, Shipston-on-Stour; s. Wightwick Prince 899, d. Wightwick 
Dolly 3205 by Oakridge Pat 673. 

1719 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 4 )— Mrs. T. H. Peyton, Colomendy, Mold, for Gaynes 
Gay 3800, bom March 14,1925, calved May 11,1931, bred by the Hon. Gerald Wellesley 
and the Hon. Mrs. Duberly; s. Cobham Blacksmith 727, d. La Mancha Liz 235 F.S. 

1714 HL (£5.)— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Gxinstead Tropaeolum 2nd 3813, 
bom Aug. 28,1926, calved June 23,1931; 8. Grinstead Fred 926, d. Grmstead Tropaeolum 
3469 by Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694. 4 

1709 B. N.— Mrs, C. M. L. Calvert, for Wishbone of Exmoor. (See Class 206.) 


Butter Tests. 

Class 220a. — Cows exceeding 900 lb. live weight . 

1620 L (£15, & G. M.*)— E. A. Strauss, for Blush. (See Class 217.) 

1613 XX, (£10, & S. M.*)— MRS. C. J. Phillips, for Dalby OH. (See Class 217.) 

1599 EtL (£5, & B. M. 6 )—Mrs. Evelyn, for Wotton Moonlit Sands. (See Class 217.) 

1132 IV. (£4.)— John Evens & Son, for Broxholme Recorder. (See Class 210.) 

1611 V. (£3.)—H. Cecil Pelly, for Flashlight’s Josy. (See Class 195.) 

1610 R. N. & C. 3SL 6 — H. S. Mountain, Groomhridge Place, Rent, for Cantestwell’s Berthe. 
H. C.— 1447. C.— 1603. 

Certificates of Merit. 6 —1603, 1605, 1639. 

Class 220b. —Cows not exceeding 900 lb. live weight . 

1597 L (£15.)— MRS. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Fancy Edna 7834, whole colour, 
born Jnly 17, 1926, calved March 29, 1931, bred by C. J. Quenault, Jersey; s. The 

i i f a jr t»j _/AiAAA\ 1.. n AOnn 


1608 EL (£10.)—Lady Eyres Monsell, C.B.E., Dumbleton Hall, Evesham, for Accordion 
$cd 7343, whole colour, born Aug. 6, 1926, calved April 15, 1931; 8. Hew Moon 14062, 
d. Music 4th by Moonraker 13038. 

1627 HL (£5.)— Grosvenor Berry, for Black Art’s Postgirl. (See Class 196.) 

1639 B. N.— Grosvenor Berry, for Excess Postage. 

EL 0.—1605. 

GOATS . 7 


Class 221 .—Toggenburg or British Toggenburg Female Coats , in-milk, any age. 

1742 I. (£5, & Champion,* & B. N. for Champion. 6 )—Miss Pope, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, 
Hants, for Layland Pearl 8203, British Toggenburg, born June 10,1927, kidded May 11, 
1931, bred by Miss Turner; 8. Fryston Sprigg 620, d. Ridgeway Ring o’ Roses 7068 by 
Bidgemere Daniel 5955. 

1739 XL (£3, & R. N, for Champion.*)—Miss Bruce Parker, The Grange, Kenninghall, 
Norwich, for Hargrave Saintomer 9383, British Toggenburg, bom May 19, 1929, kidded 
April 12, 1931 ; s . Fryston Sprig 620, d. Marye 472 by Parham. 


1 Champion Prize of £10, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry 
and Dexter Mflfr yield Competitions. 

* The " Elmhurst w Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Kerry Cattle 
Society for the Kerry Cow gaining the highest number of points. 

* Silver Medal given through the British Kerry Cattle Society for the Kerry Cow yielding 
the highest percentage of Butter Fat, with a minimum of 4 per cent. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Dexter Cattle Society for the Dexter Cow 
gaining the highest number of points. 

* Gold Medal (or £16 in money), Silver Medal and Bronze Medal given by the English 
Jhrs^Okttte^^iety for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest number of pointsin - 

* Certificates of Merit given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not 
being Prize Winners, obtaining the following points: Cows four years old and under, 80: 
Cows over four years old, 35. 

9 £30 towardB these prizes were given by the British Goat Society. 

* Breed Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the bast British Toggen¬ 
burg Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

•Challenge Certificate for the the best Dual Purpose Goat, over 2 years old, that has borne 
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1740 m. (£2.)—Miss Grepley Hall, Craycombe House, Pershore, for Webb Lively 8275, 
British l Toggenburg, born April 29,1927, kidded April 17,1931; s. Priest of Bashley 6926, 
d. Webb Leonora 7247 by Carpentier 528. 

1741 R. N.—Mrs. R. K. MorooMj Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Jujube. 

Class 222. —Saanen or British Saanen Female Goats, in-milk, any age . 

1753 I. (£5, Champion, 1 Champion, 3 & Champion.*)—Miss K. Peliy, Theydon Place, Epping, 
for Broxboume Lady May 8456, British Saanen, bom March 3,1927, kidded Feb. 9,1931, 
bred by Mr. Hughes, Broxboume, Herts; s. Broxboume Gold 62, d. Broxboume Fairy 
May 3301 by Leazes Hackle 372. 

1747 Q. (£3, & R. N. for Champion. 2 j—J. R. Egerton, Malpas Cottage, Rushmere, Ipswich, 
for Ridgeway Robbialao 151, British Saanen, born Feb. 25,1929, kidded Feb. 23,1931, 
bred by Mrs. Hope Maurice, Wide Woods, Ewhurst, Surrey; «. Ridgeway Runli 8711, 
d. Ridgeway Regepyrin 65 by Ridgeway Rip Van Winkle 87. 

1750 m. (£2.)— Mrs. a. K. Morcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Cassandra 9391, 
British Saanen, bom April 15, 1929, kidded March 6, 1931: s . Priest of Bashley 6926, 
d. Cornish Sybil 7481 by Ridgeway Ranunculus 5528. 

1744 IV. (£1.)—J. R. Egertoh , for Malpas Meadowsweet 150, British Saanen, bom Feb. 18, 
1929, kidded March 6,1931; 8. Fransham Ferdinand 8062, d. Theydon Perfection 45 by 
Ridgeway Rumpelstiltskin 6536. 

1754 R. N.—Miss Pore, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Mostyn 
H. C.—1748. 

Glass 223. — Anglo-Nubian Female Goals, in-milk, any age. 

1755 I. (£5, & Champion. 4 )—Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Almeda 
1766, bom April 6 , 1926, kidded Jan. 23, 1931 : 8. Theydon Banjo 1574, d. Theydon 
Almond 1444 by Edenbreck Klito 947. 

1758 n. (£3, & R. N. for Champion. 4 ) — Miss E. Pelly, for Theydon Briar 1910, bom March 20* 
1928, kidded Feb. 5,1931 ; 8. Theydon Barber 1803, d. Theydon Belvia 1739 by Theydon 
Bendigo 1709. 

Class 224. —British Alpine Female Goals, in-milk, any age . 

1764 I. (£5, & Champion. 6 )—Mrs. Roger Wethbred, Cherry Tree Cottage, Upper Bodding- 
ton, Rugby, for Didgemere Deluxe 9146, bom April 12, 1929, kidded June 19,1931, bred 
by Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Roydon; 8. Didgemere Doctor 8436, d. Didge¬ 
mere Delysia 7714 by Didgemere Daniel 6955. 

1761 H. (£3, & R. N. for Champion. 6 )—Miss C, Chamberlain-, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, 
for Whimsy of Westons 9012, bom Feb. 23,1929, kidded March 10,1931 ; s. Didgemere 
Angus 7161, d. Whimsical of Westons 7051 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 

1762 m. (£2.) —Mrs. G. M. Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Pytchley Dolly 7783, 
bom May 25, 1926, kidded Feb. 10,1930 ; a. Priest of Bashley 6926, d. Wire Mill Delia 
4708 by Professor of Bashley 6926. 

Class 225. —Female Goats, in-milk, any age, any other variety . 

1769. I. (£5, R. N. tor Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)—Miss S. Pelly, Theydon Place, 
Epping, for Theydon Pauline 8509, British, bom Feb. 6,1928, kidded March 29,1981 ; a. 
Ridgeway Rodrigo 8126, d. Theydon Pensive 6988 by Ridgeway Rumpelstiltskin 6536. 

1772 H. (£3.)— Mrs. Roger Wetheeed, Cherry Tree Cottage, Upper Boddington, Rugby, for 
Didgemere Delgada 8829, British, born March 4, 1928, kidded April 12, 1931, bred by 
Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hah, Roydon, Essex; a. Didgemere Doctor 8436, d. 
Didgemere Deebee 5966 by Prophet of Bashley 3775. 

1771 m. (£2 .)—Mrs. G. M. Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Pytchley Corona 8247, 
British, bom July 1, 1927, kidded Feb. 8,1930; a. Priest of Bashley 6926, d. Mayfield 
Carmen 2538 by Cherub. 

1770 R. N.—Miss Pore, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for Proof of Bashley. 

Class 223. — Toggenburg, British Toggenburg, Saanen or British Saanen Goatlings 
over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1775 I. (£5, & Champion. 7 )—J. R. Egerton, Malpas Cottage, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Malpas 
Melody 155, British Saanen, bom March 10, 1930; a. Heddon Solan 108, d. Ridgeway 
Romneya 13 by Ridgeway Ranunculus 5528. 


i Challenge Certificate for the best Dual Purpose Goat, over 2 years old, that has home 

a VBreed Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best British Saanen 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Female Goat over 

2 years old that has borne a kid. , . ~ . „ . , . , _ 

4 Breed Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Anglo-Nubian 

I ' e6 Breed ^alferje CeSLtegiven by the British Goat Society tor the beat British Alpine 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. . . _ . _ . 

* Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Society tor the best Female Goat. 

7 Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Society for the best Goatling. 
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1774 n, (S3.)—Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wakeful of Westons 
9558, British. Toggenburg, bom March 8, 1930; a. Raydon Pickle 9232, d. Wistful of 
Westons 4641 by Edenstead Pluck 3007. 

1776 m. (£2.) —Miss Bruce Farrer, The Grange, Kenninghall, Norwich, for Danecroft 
Dancer 161, British Saanen, bom Feb. 22,1930, bred by Mrs. Lewis Marton, The Bunga¬ 
low, Clavering, Newport, Essex; a. Playwright of Bashley 114, d. Ridgeway Rima 86. 

1779 R. N.—Mrs. R. E. Morcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Goodness. 

H. C.—1778. 

, Class 227.— Anglo-Nubian Goatlings, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1781 L (£5, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—Miss K. Pelly, Tlieydon Place, Epping, for Theydon 
Belle 2019, bom March 15, 1930 ; s. Theydon Bertrano 1725, d. Theydon Bella 1909 by 
Bamhurst Corker 1799. 

1782 H. (£3.)—Miss K. peliy, for Theydon Bride 2040, bom Mar6h 29, 1930 ; s Theydon 
Bertrano 1725, d. Theydon Briar 1910 by Theydon Barber 1803. 

17S0 m. (£2.)—Miss K. Pelly, for Juliette of Coltishall 2063, bom May 5, 1930, bred by 
Mrs. Howden, Coltishall, Norfolk; s. Theydon Bertrano 1725, d. Ramhurst Judy 1828 
by Wells Plutus 1729. 

Class 228.— Goodings, any other variety, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1784 L (£5.)—Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Whitt of Westons 9734, 
British Alpine, bom May 8, 1930; a. Didgemere Angus 7161, d. Whimsical of Westons 
7051 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 

1789 IL (£3.)— Mrs. R. EL. Morcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Oriole 9526, Anglo- 
Nubian-Swiss, bom Jan. 24,1930; s. Leases BLicksy Wicksy 5944, d. Cornish Magpie 5658 
by Dochfonr Wilfred. 

1787 m. (£2.)— Mrs. Estyn-Jones, Mabbitt’s Horn, Lndlow, for Fransham Fandora 9650, 
British, bom March 23,1930, bred by Mrs. R, St. V. Bagnall, Little Fransham, Dereham *, 
s. Didgemere Dragonfly 8825, d. Atherstone Pandora 4751. 

1792 IV. (£1.)— MRS. Roger Wethered, Cherry Tree Cottage, Upper Boddington, Rugby, 
for Boddington Lily 9523, British, born Jan. 20, 1930; s. Ridgeway Rip Van Winkle 87, 
d. Lightwater Delight 7987 by Ridgeway Raymond. 

1788 R. N.—Miss Gresley Hall, Craycombe House, Pershore, for Pytehley Diana. 

H. 0 —1785. 

Class 229. —Female Kids, any variety, not over 1 year old. 

1794 I. (£5.)-nJ. R. Egerton, Malpas Cottage, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Malpas Mimi 223, 
British Saanen, bom Feb. 22,1931 ; s. Heddon Solan 106, d. Theydon Perfection 45 by 

1802^L g (£3.V-^Sis. P S M^Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Pytehley Jangle 10069, 
British, bora Feb. 26,1930; s. Pytehley Carol 7671, d. Pytehley Jazzy 9198 by Ridgeway 
Ridd le 8123. 

1798 QL (£2.)—MRS. R. EL. Morcom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cornish Dazzler 10037, 
Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, born Jan. 27, 1931; s. Pleaser of Bashley 9571, d. Didgemere 
Daystar 7173 by Didgemere Duncan 5556. 

1803 IV. (XL)—-MRS. G. M. Soames, for Pytehley Tit-bit 140, British Alpine, bom April 6, 
1931: 8 . Malpas Maximilian 99, d. Pytehley Twinkle 93 by Atherstone Dynamite 6171. 

1804 R. N.— Mrs. G. M. Soames, for Pytehley Treasure. 

H. C.—1795, 1801. 


Milk Yield Glasses. 

Class 230 .—Milk Yield Class, Quality, open to animals entered in Classes 221 

to 225. 

1753 L (£5, & {with 1781) Champion.*)—Miss EL. Pelly, for Broxboume Lady May. (Sec 
Clas s 222.) 

1742 IL (£3.)—-Miss Pope, for Layiand Pearl. (See Class 221.) 

3769 HL (£2, & (with 1782) R. N. for Champion. 8 )—Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Pauline. 
(See Class 225.) 

1770 IV. <S1.>—Miss Pope, for Proof of Bashley 8487, British, [bom Jan. 31, 1928, kidded 
June 23,1931; s. Feltham Asterus 8117, d. Problem of Bashley 3076 by Proud 2853. 
1748 V. (10s.)— J. R. Egerton, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Worlmgton Wavey 133, British 
Saanen, born Feb. 25, 1929, kidded April 17, 1931, bred by Mrs, Clayton Swan, Poulton 
Grange, Cirencester; a. Springfield Fortuity 88, d. Ridgeway Ringlet 8124 by Ridgeway 
Rip van Winkle 87. 

1 744 R.H., & Champion.*)—J. R. Egerton, for Mal pas Meadowsweet. (See Class 222.) 

1 Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Society for the best Goatling. 

*The “ Dewar” Challenge Cup given through the British Goat Society for the exhibitor 
showing a Female Goat in-milk, and a Goatling, under certain conditions. 

* The “Chamberlain ’* Challenge Cup given by the British Goat Society for the Saanen 
or British Saanen Goat gaining the highest number of points in Inspection and Milking. The 
goat must be bred by exhibitor, entered in the Saanen or British Saanen section of the Herd 
Book, and have obtained an award hi the Inspection Class. 
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1761 Champion. 1 * * 4 * —Miss C. Chamberlain, for Whimsy of Westons. (See Class 224.) 

H. C.—1739, 1741, 1750, 1752, 1754, 1768. 

Class 231 .—Milk Yield Class, Quantity , open to animals entered in Classes 221 

to 225. 

1753 I. (65.)—Miss K. Pelly, for Broxbourne Lady May. (Sec Class 222.) 

1742 n. (63.)—Miss Pore, for Layland Pearl. (See Class 221.) 

1769 m, (62.)—Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Pauline. (See Class 225.) 

1748 IV. (61.)—J. R. Bgerton, for Worlington Wavey. (See Class 230.) 

1770 V. (10s.)—Miss Pope, for Proof of Bashley. (See Class 230.) 

1744 R. N. —J. R. Egerton, for Malpas Meadowsweet. 

H. C.—1739, 1754, 1768. 


SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 232. —Oxford Down Shearling Rams, 

1809 L (610), 1806 n. (65), and 1808 IV. (62.)— Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adder i 
bury, Banbury. 

1813 m. (£3.)—G. H. Willis, Birdlip, Gloucester, for Birdlip Awake 12227, bred by W. H. 
Hitch, Elkstone Manor, Cheltenham. 

1805 R. N.—E. G. Clutord, Manley Farm, Quenington, Falrford, Glos. 

H. C.—1811. 

Class 233. —Oxford Dawn Ram Lambs. 

1819 L (£10.)—Hobbs & Davis, Kelmscott, Lechlade, Glos. 

1821 n. (65.)—S. C. Wakeixeld, Langford Downs, Lechlade, Glos. 

1820 HI. (£3.)— Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1822 IV. (£2.)—'W. F. G. Watts, Elsfield, Oxford, 

1818 R. N.— Major R. F. Fuller, Great Chalfield, Melksham, Wilts, 

H. C.—1816. 0.—1815. 

Class 234. —Three Oxford Down Ram Lambs . 

1827 I, (£10, Champion,* & Champion. 8 )— Hobbs <fc Davis, Kelmscott, Lechlade, Glos. 
1824 n. (£5, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Lawrence B. Akers, Litchfield Farm, Enstone, 

Oxford. 

1831 m. (63.)—W. F. G. Watts, Elsfield, Oxford. 

1828 IV, (£2.)— Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1830 R. JL—S. C. Wakefield, Langford Downs, Lechlade, Glos, 

H. C.—1825. C.—1823. 

Class 235. —Three Oxford Down Shearling Ewes, 

1832 L (610, R. N. for Champion,* Sc Champion.^ Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adder- 
bury, Banbury. 

1833 H. (65.)—W. F. G. Watts, Elsfield, Oxford. 

1834 m. (63.)—G. H. Willis, Birdlip, Gloucester, for ewes, bred by T. Rich & Son, Aids- 
worth, Cheltenham. 

Class 286. —Three Oxford Down Ewe Lambs . 

1842 t (610, & R. K. lor Champion,*)—W, F. G. Watts, Elsfield, Oxford. 

1839 XL (65.)— Hobbs & Davis, Kehnseott, Lechlade, Glos. 

1836 m. (63;)— Lawrence B. Akers, Litchfield Farm, Enstone, Oxford. 

1837 R. N.—E. G. Clutord, Manley Farm, Quenington, Falrford, Glos. 

H.C.—1835, 1838. C,—1840. 


1 The " Abbey ” Challenge Cup given through the British Goat Society for the British 
Alpine Goat gaining the highest number of points in Inspection and Milking. The goat 
must be bred by exhibitor, entered in the British Alpine section of the Herd Book, and have 
obtained an award in the Inspection Class. 1 

* The " Chalfield” Silver Challenge Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association for the best Male exhibit, 

* The ‘‘Northwick M Silver Challenge Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ 
Association for the best exhibit. 

4 The “ BroadweH ” Silver Challenge Plate given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 

Association for the best Female exhibit. 
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Shropshires. 

Class 337. —Shropshire Shearling Bams, 

1853 L (310, Champion, 1 & Champion. 8 )—E. Craig Tanner, Eytoa-on-Severn, Wroxeter 
Shrewsbury. 

1847 n. (35, R. N. lor Champion, 1 & R. N. for Champion. 8 )— William Everall, Shrawardine 
Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1851 HL (33.)—N. J. Nttnnerley, Terohill House, Market Drayton. 

1844 IV. (33.)— Mrs. Brian Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

1850 R. N.— John Minton, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

Class 238. —Shropshire Bam Lambs, 

1856 L (410.) — William Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1850 IL (45.) — J. N. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1858 HL (43.) — N. J. Ntjnnerley, Ternhill House, Market Drayton. 

1857 R.H.— Mrs. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth. 

Class 239. —Three Shropshire Shearling Bams.* 

I860 I. (310.)—E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1866 IL (35.)— John Minton, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1864 HL (43.) — William Eyeball, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1867 IV. (33.)—N. J. Hunnerley, Ternhill House, Market Drayton. 

1868 R. N.—J. H. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

Class 240. —Three Shropshire Bam Lambs, 

1875 I. (310.)—J. N. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1872 It (35.)— William Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1874 HL (33.) —-H. J. Nunnerley, Ternhill House, Market Drayton. 

1876 R. N. — E. CRaig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

Class 241. —Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes, 

1878 L (310.)— Mrs. Brian Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

1870 IL (35), and 1880 HL (£3.)—Mrs. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth. 

1877 R. N.— Lieut.-Col. E. C. Atkins, Stretton House, Stretton Baskerville, Hinckley. 

Class 242. —Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs, 

1887 L ( 310 .)— J. 2ST. Ritchie. Tern, Wellington. Shropshire. 

1888 IL (35.)— E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1883 HL (33.)— Mrs. Brian Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

1884 R. N.— William Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

Southdowns. 

Class 243.— Southdoim Two Shear Bams, 

1801 L (310, Champion,* & Champion. 6 )— John Langmead, Horthwood, Ford, Arundel, for 
Ford 16 of 1020 20018. 

1805 H. (35.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham 557 of 1939. 
1890 m. (33.)— Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey, for Gatton Park G. 193. 
1894 R. N.—J. Pierpont Morgan, for Aldenham 553 of 1030. 

Class 244. —Southdoim Shearling Bams, 

1008^M310, 8c B. H. for Champion *), and 1009 V* (3L)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Waif Hall, 

1002 IL (35.)— Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart,, Gatton Park, Surrey, 

1006 HL (33), and 1907 R. N.— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1004 IV. (33,)— John Langmead, Hbrthwood, Ford, Arundel, Sussex. 

C.—1897. 


Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association for the best 

*The “ Hardwicke " Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, for the best exhibit. 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or £10 10a. in cash, given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the 
best,Earn in Classes 243 and 244, 

5 The ** Northumberland*' Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Southdown 
Sheep Society for the best exhibit. 
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Glass 245. —Three Southdown Shearling Bams} 

1916 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. 2 )— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1915 XL (£5.)—John Langmead, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1911 m. (£3.)—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

1917 B. N.—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

C.—1912, 1913. 

Glass 246. —Three Southdown Bam Lambs. 

1927 I. (£10.)—Waiter Langmead, Wicks, Yapton, Arundel. 

1929 n. (£5.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1926 HE. (£3.)—John Langmead, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1919 IV. (£2.)—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

1932 V. (£1.) —Sir Sidney Wishart, Church Farm, Binsted, Arundel. 

1928 B. N. —Lady Ludiow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

H. 0.—1930. C.—1922, 1923. 

Class 247. —Three Southdown Shearling Ewes . 

1938 I. (£10, & Champion. 8 )— John Langmead, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1940 n. (£5.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1939 m. (£3 .)—Lady Ludiow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1936 B, N.— Sir Jeremiah Coiman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

H. C.—1935. C.—1934. 

Class 248. —Three Southdown Ewe Lambs. 

1948 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. 8 )— John Langmead, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1949 n. (£5 .)—Waiter Langmead, Wicks, Yapton, Arundel. 

1951 m. (£3.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1954 IV. (£2.)—Sm Sidney Wishart, Church Farm, Binsted, Arundel. 

1950 V. (£1.)— Lady Ludiow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1941 B. N.— His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

H. C.—1944. C.—1945. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Glass 249.— Hampshire Down Shearling Bams. 

1963 L (£10), and 1964 IV. (£2.)—The Exors. op the date James Goldsmith, Blendworth, 
Horndean, Cosham, Hants, for rams, bred by James Goldsmith, Blendworth. 

1956 n. (£5.)—J. H. Bbnyon, Englefield House, Heading, for Englefield Account L 487. 
1965 m. (£3.)— Major and Mrs. Jbrvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

1961 V. (£1), and 1960 B. N.—E. Cluton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

H. C—1955, 1966. C.—1957, 1958, 1959. 

Class 250,— Hampshire Down Bam Lambs. 

1970 I. (£10), and 1971 IV. (£2 .)—Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marl- 

1977 n. 0 $k)—A. Thomas Loyd, Locking© House, Wantage. 

1975 HI. (£3.)— Major and Mrs. Jbrvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

H. C.—1974. 

Class 251.— Three Hampshire Down Bam Lambs. 

1983 L (£10, St Champion. 4 )— The Exors. of the late James Goldsmith, Blendworth, 
Horndean, Cosham, Hants. 

1980 n. (£5 .)—-Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Ashbourne, Marlborough. 

1984 HC. (£3,)— Major and Mrs, Jbrvoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, Hants. 

H. C.—1985. 

Class 252.— Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes, 

1986 I. (£10.)—J. H. Benyon, Engelfield House, Heading. 

1990 H. (£5), and 1939 B. N.—E. Chiton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, 
1988 HL (£3.)—SIR Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tiring. 

Class 253.— Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs . 

1993 I. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. 4 )—Major V, 3. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marl¬ 
borough. 


1 Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Society. _ .. _ _ _ 

* The “ Northumberland ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Southdown 
Leep Society for the best exhibit. « « . * * ^ . 


* Champion Silver Medal, or £1 in cash, given by the Southdown Sleep Society for the best 
Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs. 

* Prize of £10 given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders' Association for the 
best exhibit. 
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1992 XL (£5.)—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

1994 in. (£3.)—E. Cufton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1991 R, N.—J. H. Benton, Englefield House, Reading. 

H. C.—1996, 1997. C.—1903, 199S. 


Suffolks. 

Glass 254 .—Suffolk Two Shear Ram#. 

2000 I. (£10, & Champion. 1 )— The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, for 
Foxearth Jim 21148, bred by Ewer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford. 

2001 n. (£5.)— London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, 
Woodbridge, for Walton Fingringhoe Slagle 21252, bred by J. W. & F. D. Eagle, Walton- 
on-Naze, Essex. 

2003 HL (£3.)—W. O. Steele, Kinwaxton, Alcester, for Haxmams Sunbeam 21419, bred by 
F. W. Clarke, Great Bromley, Essex. 


Class 255. —Suffolk Shearling Rams . 

2010 L (£10.)— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Colony Derby, bred by the Hollesley 
Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, Woodbridge. 

2012 n. (£5.)— Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., Southbum House, Driffield. 

2005 in. (£3.) — The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket, for Stetchworth 
Boxer. 

2004 IV. (£2.)— Major B. L. Barclay, C.B.E., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Higham 
Superior 2nd. 

H. 0.—2011. 

Class 256. —Suffolk Ram Lambs . 

2016 L (£10.)— Ewer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford, Suffolk. 

2020 n. (£5.)— John B. Keeble & Son, Brantham Hall, Manningtree, Essex. 

2018 HI, (£3.)—G. A. Goodceild, Great Yeldham Hall, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

2015 IV. (£2.) — The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 

2023 V. «L)— Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., Southburn House, Driffield. 

2021 R. N.—London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, 
Woodbridge. 


Class 257 .—Three Suffolk Ram Lambs, 2 

2036^1. (£10^& R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, 

2032 IL (£5.)— John B. Heeble & Son, Brantham Hall, Manningtree, Essex. 

2030 XU. (£8.)—G. A. Goodchhj), Great Yeldham Hall, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

2028 IV. (£2.)— The Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 

2034 R. N.—STUART Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

Glass 256 .—Three Suffolk Shearling Ewes . 

2040 L (£10.)—London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, 
Woodbridge. 

2043 n. (£5.)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill. 

2039 m. (£3.)— Major B. L. Barclay, C.B.E., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Class 259 .—Three Suffolk Em Lambs . 

2054 t (£10.)— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill. 

2048 IL (£5 „)— CL A. Goodghild, Great Yeldhaim Hall, Great Yeldham, Essex. 

2047 HL (£3.)— Ewer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Foxearth, Long Melford, Suffolk. 

2046 IV. (£2.j—T he Earl of Ellesmere, Stetchworth Park, Newmarket. 

2051 R. N.— London county Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Hollesley, 
Woodbridge. 

Cup,*—F rank Sainsbury. 

R. N. for Clip,*—T he Earl of Ellesmere. 


exhibit^ 6 ^ 1 ^ Challenge Plate and £5 in cash given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the best 

* Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 

* The ** Southbum” Silver Challenge Cup given through the Suffolk Sheep Society for the 

most points awarded in a combination of entries. - 
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Dorset Horns. 

Class 263. — Txoo Dorset Horn Dam Lambs, born on or after October 1 , 1930. 1 

2058 I. (£10). and 2059 IL (£5.) —W. Rupert Tory, Clenstone Manor, Blandford. 

2056 m. (£3.)— Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 

Class 264. — Two Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes , born on or after October 1 , 1929. 

2062 I. (£10), and 2063 n, (£5.)—W. Rupert Tory, Clenstone Manor, Blandford. 

2061 m. (£3.)—E. G. HEAL, Newclose Farm, Tiiorley, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

Class 265. —Two Dorset Horn Ewe Lambs , bom on or after October 1, 1930. 

2067 I. (£10), and 2068 II. (£5.)—W. Rupert Tory, Clenstone Manor, Blandford. 

2066 III. (£3.)—E. G. Heal, Newclose Farm, Thorley, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

2065 R. N. —Debenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 


Wiltshire or Western Horns. 

Class 266. —Wiltshire or Western Horn Dams , Two Shear and upwards. 2 

2069 I. (£10, & Champion. 3 )—C. E. Gilby, Spratton, Northampton, for Brockhall Conquest 
2440, born in 1929, bred by Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Weedon. 

2073 n. (£5.)—W. B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring, for Gubblecote Range, born in 
1929. 

2070 m. (£3.)—Jerman & Thomas, PenyTorsedd Cemlyn, Cemaes Bay, Anglesey, for Cemlyn 
Caesar 2511, born in 1929, bred by W. R. Jerman, Penyrorsedd Cemlyn. 

2072 R. N. — Jerman & Thomas, for Cemlyn Champion. 

Class 267. —Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Dams. 

2077 I. (£10.) — Jerman & Thomas, Penyrorsedd Cemlyn, Cemaes Bay, Anglesey, for Brock- 
hall Druid 2666, bred by Brodie Bros., Brockhall, Weedon. 

2076 n. (£5.)—A. Gowling, Snowford Hall, Leamington Spa, for Upton Romeo, bred by 
S. K. Spokes, Upton Lodge, Northampton. 

2078 m. (£3.)— William Morris, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Rugby, for Brockhall Dandy, bred 
by Brodie Bros,, Brockhall, Weedon. 

2075 R. N.— A. Gowling, for Snowford Rambler. 

Class 268. —Two Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Ewes , 

2083 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion •), and 2084 IU. (£3.)*—A. Gowling, Snowford Hall, 
Leamington Spa. 

2086 U. (£5.) — W. B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring. 

2081 R. N.—H, Attekbury, Sharley Gop, Ravensthorpe. 


Ryelands. 

Class 269.— Dyeland Dams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2088 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 4 ) —Dated J. Thomas, Monaclity, Abergavenny, for 
Thomas’s Momento 2797, bred in 1929. 

2087 U. (£5.)—W\ L. Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Glytha Typefounder 
2256, born in 1928, bred by the late Mrs. Herbert-Huddlestone, ClythaPark, Abergavenny. 

2089 HI. (£3.) —Walter Woodland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Marridge 
Hill Juryman 2560, born in 1928. 

Class 270*—Dyeland Shearling Dams. 

2095 I. (£10, Champion, 4 & Champion. 5 )— Walter Woodland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, 
Marlborough, for Alresford Eager 2662, bred by W. H. Humphreys, Weald Manor, 
Alresford. 

2091 JL (£5, & R. N. for Champion. 5 )—W. L. Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, 
for. ” J 


1 Prizes given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Prizes given by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society, 

3 Silver Challenge Cup given by the Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society for the best 
exhibit. 

* Champion Silver Gilt Medal given by the Ryeland Flock Book Society for the best Male 
exhibit. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given through the Ryeland Flock Book Society for the best Shearling 
Ram. 
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2090 m. (83.)—W. L. Horbury, for Ettington Eric. 

2096 R. N.— Waiter Woolland, for Marridge Hill Cadet. 

Class 271.— Three Ryeland Ram Lambs. 

2101 I. (810.)— Walter Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough. 

2100 n. (86.)— David J. Thomas, Monachty, Abergavenny. 

2098 m. (£3), and 2099 R. N. —W. L, Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Class 272.— Three Ryeland Shearling Ewes . 

2105 I. (810, & Champion. 1 )— Waiter Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough. 
2103 H. (86.)—W. L. Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 

2102 m. (83 .)—Debenham <fc Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 

Class 273. —Three Ryeland Ewe Lambs . 

2108 I. (810, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Waiter Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury 
Marlborough. 

2107 IL (85.)—W. L. Horbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Kerry Hill (Wales). 

Glass 274. —Kerry Hitt (Wales) Rams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2109 I. (810, & R. N. for Champion.*)—Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfleld, for Welsh¬ 
pool Daimler 14738, bom in 1928, bred by Cyril Alderson, Welshpool. 

2116 n. (85.)— Thomas Williams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Stockley Motto 15600, 
born in 1929, bred by J. W. Owens, The Moors, Presteign. 

2110 m. (£3.)—Miss R. B. Baboock, for Staunton Masterpiece 15558, bom in 1929, bred by 
R. Edwards & Son, Staunton Old Court, Pembridge. 

2111 R. N.— John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Mont,, for Stormer Favourite. 

H. C.—2113. C.—2114. 

Class 276. —Kerry Hitt (Wales) Shearling Rams. 

2122 L (810, & Champion. 2 )— Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, for 

Si. Fagans Freeman. 

2120 n. (85.)— Thomas Williams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Gaer lion, 

2123 m. (£3.)—H. C. Piuongton, Bryntanat, Llansantffrald, Mont., for Tanatside Jackdaw. 
2120 R. N.—J. N. Kendall, Brimpsfleld Park, Glos, for Brimpsfield Highwayman. 

H.C.—2125. C.—2117. 

Class 276. —Kerry Hitt (Wales) Ram Lambs . 

2131 L (810.)—J. N. Kendall, Brimusfleld Park* Glos. 

2141 H(£5.)— Thomas Williams, TheGaer, Forden, Welshpool, for Gaer Master. 

2128 m. (83 .)—John T. Beavan, WInsbury, Chirbury, Mont., for Winsbury Nobby. 

2129 IV. <£2.)— Brogyntyn Estate Company, Brogyntya, Oswestry, for Brogyntyn Albert. 
2136 V. (81.)—H. C. Pilkington, Bryntanat, Llansantffrald, Mont., for Tanatside Kismet. 
2133 R. N.— Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans. 

H. C.—2130, 2138, 2139. C.—2132, 2140. 

Glass 277. —Three Kerry Hitt (Wales) Shearling Ewes . 

2143 L (810.)—John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Mont. 

2147 H. (85.)— Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans. 

2148 HL (£30—H. 0. Pilkington, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont, 

2146 R. H.—L. Lithgow, The Manor House, ShaweH, Rugby. 

H. C.—2142. C.—2144. 

Class 278. —Three Kerry Hitt (Wales) Ewe Lambs? 

2152 L (810.)—John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Mont. 

2153 IL (85.)— Brogyntyn Estate Company, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

2159 HL (83.)— Thomas Williams, The Gaer, Forden, Welshpool. 

2156 IV. (82.)— Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans. 

2157 R. N.— H. C. Pilkington, Bryntanat, Llansantffraid, Mont. 

H. 0.—2151. 


1 Champion Silver Gilt Medal given by the Ryeland Flock Book Society for the best Female 
exhibit. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society for the 
best exhibit. 

• Prises, except Fourth, given by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society. 
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Clan Forests. 

Class 279.— Clun Forest Rams, Shearling and upwards. 

2160 I. (£10.)—T, B. Bason, Broughton Farm, Montgomery, for Broughton Finder 1332, 
born in 1929. 

2163 n. (£5.) —H. J. Marsh, Manor House Farm, Bedstone, Bucknell, Shropshire, for 
Bedstone Gem, bom in 1930. 

2167 HI. (£3.) —Mrs. Dorothy M. B. Spearman, Stagbatch House, Leominster, for Billy of 
Lawton Bury, bom in 1930, bred by W. R. Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster. 

2162 IV. (£2.)—W. R. Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster, for Beau of Lawton Bury, bom in 
1930. 

2161 R. N. — T. E. Bason, for Broughton Golfer. 

Class 280. —Three Clun Forest Shearling Ewes. 1 

2172 I. (£10.)—H. J. Marsh, Manor House Farm, Bedstone, Bucknell, Shropshire. 

2170 II. (£5.)—H. T. Jones, Mynde Farm, Bedstone, Bucknell, Shropshire. 

2171 HI. (£3.)—W. R. Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster. 

2174 R. N.— Major H. R. Sykes, Lydham Manor, Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 


Lincolns. 

Class 281. —Lincoln Two Shear Rams. 

2176 L (£10.)— Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines, for Riby Champion 
2nd. 

2178 n. (£6.)— Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines, for Well Star. 

2179 HI. (£3.)— Major W. H. Rawnsley, for Well Triumph. 

2177 R. N.—Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines, for Horkstow Manor 
Bo. 1 of 1929. 

Class 282.— Lincoln Shearling Rams. 

2182 L (£10, & Champion ’>, 2181 XL (£5, & R. N. for Champion *), and 2180 HI. (£3.)— 
Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

2187 R. N— Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

Class 283. —Three Lincoln Shearling Rams. 

2188 I. (£10.)— Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

2193 H. (£6.)—Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

2191 HL (£3.)— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

Class 284. —Three Lincoln Ram Lambs. 

2196 I. (£10.)— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, lines. 

2195 H. (£5.>—Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

2197 m. (£3 .)—Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

Class 286. —Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs . 

2198 L (£10.)— Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

2199 n. (£6.)— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2200 HI, (£3.)— Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, lines. 


Border Leicesters. 

Class 290 .—Border Leicester Rams , Two Shear and upwards. 


;ames Howie, Jr., Egliaton Mains, Irvine, Ay 
19, born in 1929, bred by Thos. & I'” 1 "*—”— 


. for 
Sandy- 


2206 LC&J0, & . _ 

Sandyknowe Hiring Sun 
knowe, Kelso, 

2205 H. (j®.)- 7 CHARLES H.J>imE^Wooperton, N°rthumb€iTland, fox Duplex 7916, bean in 
2201 


1928, bred by James Howie, Hfllhouse, Kilmarnock. ' « M ^ 

. HL (£3,)— Robert Cross, Kaockdon, Maybole, for Southern (hoes 8926, bom hi 1929, 


1 Brizes given by the Clun Forest Sheep Breeders* Association. , 

* Champion Brize of £5 given by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association for the' 
best Ram in Classes 281 and 282. 

* Berpetuai Silver Challenge Cup and Gold Medal given by the Society of Border Leicester 
Sheep Breeders for the best exhibit. 
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Class 291.— Border Leicester Shearling Rams. 

2210 I. (£10.)—A. B. Howie, Eshott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth, for Howie’s Standard 8765, 
bred by James Howie <fe Sons, Muirside, Hollywood, Dumfries. 

2200 n. (£5.)— Robert Cross, Knocbdon, Maybole. 

2212 m. (£3.)—James Howie, Jr., Eglinton Mains, Irvine, Ayrshire, for Perfect Piece 8866. 

2211 R. N.—A. B. Howie. 

Class 292.— Border Leicester Ewes, Two Shear and upwards. 1 

2218 L (£10.) —James Howie, Jr„ Eglinton Mains, Irvine, Ayrshire, for ewe, bom in 1025, 
bred by John Stewart, Saughland, Tynehead. 

2217 n. (£5 .)—Robert Cross, Enockdon, Maybole, for ewe, bom in 1920. 

Class 293. —Border Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2221 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Robert Cross, Knocbdon, Maybole. 

2222 H. (£5.)—A. B. Howie, Eshott Brocks, Felton, Morpeth. 


Wensleydales. 

Class 294. —Wensleydale Rams, Two Shear and upwards . 

[No Exhibits.] 

Class 295. —Wensleydale Shearling Rams. 

2233 L (£10, & Champion. 8 )— John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swalc, Thirsk, for ram, bred by 
John Hargrave, Wath, Ripon. 

Class 296. —Three Wensleydale Shearling Rams. 

2240 I. (£10.)— John W. GReensit, HoIme-on-Swale, Tliirsk. 

Class 297. —Wensleydale Shearling Ewes. 

2243 L (£10.)—John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swalc, Thirsk. 

Class 298. —Wensleydale Yearling Ewes, shown in wool 
2249 I. (£10.)— John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swale, Tliirsk. 

Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Class 299. —Kent or Romney Marsh Two-Shear Rams. 

2251 I. (£10.)— J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent, for Quested’s Ho. 237 of 1029 
70033 

2252 H. (£5.)—J. Egerton Quested, for Quested’s No, 458 of 1820 71012. 

2253 m, (£3.)— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham, for Luddenham No. 120 of 
1029 71490. 

Class 30 ti.—Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams. 

2258 L (£10, & Champion “), and 2260 V. (£1.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, 
Kent. 

2254 XL (£5, & R. N. for Champion 8 ), and 2255 IV. (£2.)—E. W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, 
Bekesboume, Canterbury. 

2261IHL (£3.)—ASHLEY Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

2256 R. N.— Clifford Nioholron, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

H. G.—2257, 2266. 

Glass 301. —Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams J 

2272 t (£20). and 2271 HL (£10.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 
2275 n. (£15), and 2274 R. N,— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

2268 IV. (£5.)—E. W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury. 

H. C.— 2270. C.— 2273. 

1 Prizes given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup and Gold Medal given by the Society of Border Leicester 
Sheep Breeders for the best exhibit. 

* Silver Challenge Trophy and Gold Medal to the Breeder given by the Wensleydale Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders* Association for the best exhibit. 

* Prizes given by the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £1010s. given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the best Ram in Classes 299 and 300. 

Ftizes given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Association. 
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Class 302 .—Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Bam Lambs. 

2280 I. (£10), and 2281 m. (£80—J. Egerton Quested, The Eire, Cheriton, Kent. 

2278 n. (£5.)—Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Bines. 

2282 R. N.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Paver sham. 

Class 303 .—Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

2283 L (£10, & Champion. 1 )— Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2284 n. (£5), and 2285 m. (£3.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Fire, Cheriton, Kent. 

2286 R. N.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

Class 304 .—Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Ewe Lambs. 

2287 I. (£10* & R. N. for Champion.) 1 — Clifford Nicholson, Worlaby House, Brigg, Lines. 

2289 H. (£6), and 2288 HI. (£8.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Kirs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2290 R. N.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 


South Devons. 

Class 305 .—South Devon Shearling Bams. 

2291 I. (£10), and 2292 R. N.—W. C. Bice & Son, Nanswhyden, St. Columb, Cornwall. 
2296 n. (£5.)—H. Whitley, Primley House, Paignton. 

2294 m. (£3.)— John Hoare & Son, Mount Barton, Staverton, Totnes, for Hoare’s No. 1 o! 
1930 23047. 

H. C—2293. 


Class 806.— South Devon Bam Lambs. 2 

2299 I. (£10.)— William Ha we, Besoughan, Colan, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

2298 n. (£5.)—W. C. Bice & Son, Nanswhyden, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

2302 HI. (£3.) —H. Whitley, Primley House, Paignton. 

2300 R. N.— John Hoare & Son, Mount Barton, Staverton, Totnes, for Hoare’s No. 1 of 1931. 

Class 307. —South Devon Shearling Ewes. 

2303 L (£10.)—John N. Grose, Penare, Gorran, Cornwall. 

2304 H. (£5.)— William Hawke, Besoughan, Colan, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

2305 m. (£3.)— John Hoard & Son, Mount Barton, Staverton, Totnes. 


Dartmoors. 

Glass S08. —Dartmoor Dams, Shearling and upwards. 

2300 I. (£10.)— Richard P. Luce, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock* for Chaddlehanger Hobby 
5508, born in 1930. 

2308 H. (£50—Richard P. Luce, for Chaddlehanger Haro 3506, bom in 1930, 

2310 HE. (£30—W. H, NEAL, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Chaddlehanger Hall 4297, born 
in 1980, bred by R. P. Luce, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock. 

2306 R. N.— George Glanfield, West Lake, Okehampfcon, for West Lake. 

Class 309. —Dartmoor Shearling Ewes . 

2312 I. (£10.) —W. H. NEAL, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, 

2313 n. (£5 .)—George Glanfield, West Lake, Okehampton. 


Cheviots. 

Class 310. —Cheviot Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2315 I. (£10.)—John Robson, Newton, Tarset, Northumberland, for Goodenough, bom in 
1928, bred by Geo. Linton, Parkhead, Dunbar. 

2314 XL (£5.)—Geoffrey Robson, Closehill, Tarset* Northumberland, for Inverclyde, born 
in 1929, bred by John Robson, Millknowe* Duns. 

2317 HL (£30—John N. Waldy, Netherton Bumfoot, Thropton, Morpeth, for Wall Fyffe 
bom in 1929. 

2316 R. N,—John Robson, Jr., Lynegar, Watten, Caithness, for Lynegar Mammoth. 


* Champion Prize of £1010a,i given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders’.Associa* 
tion for the best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs, 

* Prizes given % the South Devon Flock Book Association. 
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Class 811.— Cheviot Shearling Bams . 

2320 I. (£10.)—John Robson, Jr., Lynegar, Watten, Caithness. 

2310 n. (£5 .)—John Robson, Newton, Tarset, Northumberland. 

2318 m. (£3.)— Geoffrey Robson, Closehill, Tarset, Northumberland. 

2321 R. N.—John N. Waldy, Netherton Bumfoot, Thropton, Morpeth 

Class 312.— Cheviot Shearling Ewes . 

2323 L (£10.)—John Robson, Newton, Tarset, Northumberland. 

2322 n. (£5 .)—Geoffrey Robson, Closehill, Tarset, Northumberland. 

2324 m. (£3 .)—John Robson, Jr., Lynegar, Watten, Caithness. 

2325 R. N.—John N. Waldy, Netherton Burnfoot, Thropton, Morpeth. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Class 813 .—Welsh Mountain Bams, Two-Shear and, upwards. 1 

2331 1. (£10.)— Major Eric J. W. Platt, Madryn Earn, Aber, Caernarvonshire, for Madryn 
AJ20 3230, bom in 1928. 

2327 n. (£5.)—Lieut.-Col. E. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire, for Plas¬ 
newydd Mr. Jinks 8426, bom in 1929. 

2330 m. (£3.)— Major Eric J. W. Platt, for Madryn A.3 3228, born in 1928. 

2332 R. N.— l Fniversity College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, 
for Snowdon A.14. 

H. C.—2328. C.—2326. 


Class 814.— Welsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2334 I. (£10.)— Lieut.-Col. E. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire, for Plas¬ 
newydd Blenheim. 

2337 H. (£5), and 2838 R. N.— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, 
Caernarvonshire. 

2336 m. (£3.)— Major Eric J, W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire. 

H. C.—2335. 

Class 815.— Welsh Mountain Bam Lambs. 

2344 L (£10.)—Major Erio J. W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire. 

2345 n. (£5), and 2346 R, N.— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber. 
2340 WL (£3.)— Lieut.-Col. E. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire. 

H. C.—2339. C.—2341, 2342, 2343. 

Class 816.— Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes . 

2348 L (£10.)— Lieut.-Col. E. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire. 

2350 H. (£5.) —Llysfasi Farm Institute, Ruthin. 

2855 nr. (£3)* and 2353 R. N.—University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber. 
H. C.—2352. 0.-2347, 2349. 


Class 317 .—Three Welsh Mountain Ewe Lambs . 


2359 I. (£10.)—Major Eric J. W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, 

2358 IL (£5.)-— Lieut.-Col. e. W. Griffith, Plasnewydd, Trefnant, Denbighshire. 

2358 HL (£3.)—Llysfasi Farm Institute, Ruthin. 

2360 R. N,— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, 
H. C.—2357. 


Black Welsh Mountain. 


Class 818 .—Black Welsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2365 L (£10), and 2364 m. (£3.)—MRS. 

2362 IL (£5.)— Brogyntyn Estate Coin 

2366 R. N.—Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, 

Gnat. 

H. a—2861. 0.—2367. 

Class 819 .—Three Black Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes? 


Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

> any, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny, for Llanover 


2870 L (£10), and 2371 &. (£5.>— Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 
2368 m. (£3.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton. 

2372 R. N.—Major-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 
H. C.—2373. C.—2369. 


I ?}ven by the Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society. 

* Prizes given by the Black Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
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PIGS- 

[The numbers in brackets refer to the Tattoo or Ear Numbers of the Animals .] 

Large Whites. 

Class 320 .—Large White Boars, bom in or before 1929. 

2375 L (210, Champion, 1 & Champion. 2 )— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., HIston, Cambridge, for 
Histon Wonder 72nd 69269 (1414), bom Jan. 1, 1929; a. Histon Wonder 22nd 48247, 
d. Ramsey Belle 64th 181702 by Hallastone Ringleader 13th 56877. 

2392 XL (£5, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—W. L. Vawser, Regent Avenue, March, Cambs. for 
Westacre Bradbury 206th 70267 (3823), bom April 3,1928, bred by Alfred Lewis, West- 
acre, Ring’s Lynn; a. Westacre Bradbury 2nd 58273, d. Westacre Surprise 31st 173612 
by Bourne Baron 137th 47429. 

2395 XU. (23.)—W. White <fc Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Fen Bradbury 10th 60773 (22), 
bom Jan. 11, 1927, bred by F. Laud, Bourne, Lines; s. Bourne Bradbury 63rd 55901, 
d. Bourne Bonetta 129th 156640 by Bourne King David 36437. 

2387 IV. (22.)— John H. Penty, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for Bourne King David 
219th 55955 (6112), bom July 25, 1925, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, lines; *. 
Bourne King David 20th 40527, d. Bourne Champion Queen 5th 76980 by Sapperton Boy 

2394 V. (21.)— Henry M. White, Weston Hills, Spalding, for Ramsey Reality 2nd 69751 (163), 
bom July 12,1928, bred by Jack Major, Ramsey, Hunts; s. Caldmore Expectation 3rd 
60281, d. Hallastone Bella 5th 158438 by Caldmore Banner 5th 47717. 

2384 R. N.—J. Piekpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Bonetta’s Boy. 
H.C.—2376, 2380, 2391. 


Class 321 .—Large White Boars, born in 1930, before July 1. 

2409 I. (210.)— W. L. Vawser, Regent Avenue, March, Cambs, for Creek Bradbury Oth 
71143 (517), born Fob. 13 ; a. Westacre Bradbury 206th 70267, d. Creek Belle 13th 179228 
by Histon Baron 17th 56935. 

2399 XX. (25.)— Lord Darbsbury, C.V.O., Walton Hah, Warrington, for Handley Band¬ 
master 7th 71803 (746), bom Jan. 4, bred by Herbert Jackson, Chowley Oak, Handley, 
Chester; s. Walton Bandmaster 35th 70137, d. Oscroft Lily 5th 171612 by Bourne 
Birkenhead 52273. 

2410 HL (23.)—W. White <fc Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Bradman 73027 (16), 
bom Jan. 2; a. Fen Bradbury 10th 60773, d. Histon Manna 22nd 180654 by Bourne King 
David 198th 52377. 

2411 IV. (22.) —The Woodborough Herd, Harden Mill, Devizes, for Woodborough King 
David 32nd (1824), born Jan. l; a. Woodborough King David 2nd 70451, d. Woodborough 
Greenback 45th 192238 by Woodborough Wonder 62801. 

2406 V. (21.)—E. Thomunson, Hall Farm, Sutton Wandesley, Marston, York, fox Toekwith 
Prince George 28th 73099 (2870), bom March 10; a. Packwood Prince Edward 67453, d. 
Rogerfleld Mina 14th 172096 by King of Rogerfield 37207. 

2408 R. N. —Edward Towgood & Sons, Ltd., Mill Farm, Sawston, Cambridge, for Towgood 
Bob. 

H. 0.—2401, 2402. 


Class 322, — Large White Boars , born in 1930, on or after July I. 3 

2433 X. (210*)—The Woodborough Herd, Harden Mill, Devizes, for Woodborough Band* 
master 47th (1780), bom July 1; a. Woodborough Bandmaster 15th 73607, d. Hallastone 
Jess 2nd 189492 by Wentworth Bradbury 29th 62597. 

2434 XX. ( 25 .)— The Woodborough Herd, for Woodborough King David 33rd (1848), born 
July 3; *. Woodborough King David 2nd 70451, d. HtetonGreenback 60th 170448 by 
Histon Wonder 22nd 48247. 

2430 m. (23.)— Waiter jW. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wan Superb (3083), bom July 2; 

9 . Wall Superlative 73347, d. Moreton Primrose 8th 159730 by Bourne Baldwin 52255. 
2417 XV. ( 22 .)— Lord Darbsbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Hercules 
14th (2481), born July 10: a, Adlington Hercules 3rd 59901, d. Bushes Amy 45th 178980 
by Tockwith Jay 10th 57991. 

2416 V. (21.)— Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., for Walton Bob 21st (2470), bom July 7; s . 

Walton Bob 14th 70191, d. Walton Primrose 76th 197680 by Walton Boy 39th 66159, 
2425 R. N.—John B!. Penty, Glebe Farm, Bolton Percy, York, for Glebe Recorder 2nd. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, or 25 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the 
;st Large White Boar. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best Large 
hite Pig. , 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 
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2430, 2482, 2307, 2537 Special I. 1 —Waiter W. Ryman, for Wall Superb, Wall Beautiful 
13th, Wall Matchless and Wall Primula. 

2391, 2406, 2487, 2512 Special H. 1 — E. Thomlinson, for Tockwith Prince George 13th, 
Tockwith Prince George 29th, Tockwith Blackberry Sth and Tockwith White Heather 17th. 

2375, 2398, 2492, 2519 B. N. for Specials. 1 — Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Wonder 72nd, 
Histon Lion 31st, Histon Dainty Girl 131st and Histon Poppy 14th. 

Class 323. —Large White Boars , born in 1931. 

2449 I. (£10.)—D. R. Daybell & Son, Bottesford, Nottingham, for Bottesford Bradbury 34th 
(262), bom Jan. 7; s. Edmonton Bradbury 3rd 56491, d. Bottesford Buttercup 102nd 
168076 by Sapperton President 42263. 

2469 H. (£5.)— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Ring David 21st (1019), 
bom Jan. 8; a. Histon King David 43rd 69173, d. Spalding Belle 40th 196744 by Duston 
Monitor 23rd 60619. 

2445 HI. (£3.)— Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Monitor 
14th (2652), born Jan. 1; s. Kirby Bedon Monitor 30th 69385, d. Walton Queen Mary 
20th 197700 by Pole Lion 7th 65745. 

2470 IV. (22.)—W. White & Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Roadwater Champion Jay (70), 
bom Jan. 2, bred by D. J. Case, Roadwater, Taunton; s. Taunton Champion Jay 44th 
73029, d. Roadwater Champion Queen 190952 by Taunton Champion Jay 28th 65961. 

2463 V. (£1.)— Geo. Payne, Wentworth, Elmesthorpe, Leics, for Wentworth Sauire (723), 
born Jan. 12; s. Tockwith Bar-None 2nd 69985, d. Wentworth Queen Anne 32nd 191902 
by Wentworth Masterpiece 62619. 

2450 R. N.—D. R. Daybell & Son, for Bottesford Bradbury 35th. 

H. C.—2457. C.—2455, 2456, 2466. 

Class 324.— Large White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1929. 

2487 L (£10, R. N. for Champion,* & Champion.*)— E. Thomlinson, Hall Farm, Hutton 
Wandesley, Marston, York, for Tookwith Blackberry 8th 182368 (2330), bom Jan. 2,1928, 
farrowed Feb. 25; s. Packwood Prince Edward 57453, d. Histon Blackberry 2nd 147020 
by Aldenham Master 36091. 

2482 JL (£5, & R. N. lor Champion. 8 )— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Beauti¬ 
ful 13th 191630 (1957), born July 24,1928, farrowed May 6; 8. Bourne King David 12th 
40515, d. Wall Beautiful 161426 by Hallastone Premier 18th 48089. 

2473 HI. (£3.)— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Moreton Perfection 11th 
181244 (797), bom July 18, 1927, farrowed April 4, bred by R. G. Peel, Moreton Hall, 
Congleton; s. Bourne Baldwin 52255, d. Moreton Maud 12th 147866 by Caldmore Banner 
4th 36569. 

2475 IV. (£2.)— Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Peakirk Mary 5th 
160130 (262), bom Aug. 29,1925, farrowed Feb. 1, bred by John Neaverson. The Chest- 
nufcts, Pealdrk, Peterborough; s. Bob of Bourne 28701, d. Spalding Queen Mary 20th 
92702 by Monitor of Spalding 30081. 

2476 V. (£1.)— Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., for Walton Queen Mary 8th 191862 (1388), born 
March 12, 1928, farrowed Jan. 11; a. Lymm Turk 2nd 57157, d. Walton Queen Mary 
149544 by Bob of Spalding 40241. 

2488 R. N.— Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Baroness 13th. 

H. C.—2472, 2486. C.—2477, 2479, 2481. 

Class 335. —Large White Sows, born in 1930, before July X. 

2507 L (£10.)— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Matchless (3376), born Jan. 10; 
s. Bourne King David 12th 40515, d. Moreton May 15th 181220 by Bourne Baldwin 62255, 

2503 IL (£5,)—J. Peerpqnt Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Queen 67th (3841), 
bora Jan. 29; s. Aldenham General 68099, d, Bourne Queen 89th 156806 by Bourne 
Bradbury 40429. 

2512 HL (£8.)—E. Thomeinson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, Marston, York, for Tockwith 
White Heather 17th 197340 (2801), bom Jan. 2; 8. Packwood Prince Edward 57453, d. 
Tockwith White Heather Sth 149306 by Bottesford Monitor 2nd 36281. 

2514 IV. (£2.)— Henry w. White, Weston Hills, Spalding, for Weston Wonderful 3rd (1219), 
bom Jan. 6; a. Ramsey Reality 2nd 69751, d. Duston Wonderful 157866 by Duston 
Delegate 3rd 41107. 

2515 V. (£L)—W. White & Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Manna 197288 (24), 
bom Jan. 2; *. Fen Bradbury 10th 60773, d. Histon Manna 22nd 180654 by Bourne King 
David 198th 52377. 

2513 R. N.—W. L. Vawser, Regent Avenue, March, Cambs, for Creek Princess 28th. 

H. a—2501, 2508. £-2494, 2499. 


Pig Benders’ .Association tor the best groups of four pigs, bred by Exhibitor, One Boar (at 
least) must be included in each group, and not more than one entry to be selected from any one 
Class. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best Large 
White Pig. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the 
best Large White Sow. 
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Glass 326. —Large White Sows, bom in 1930, on or after July 1. 

2541 I. (£10.)— Henry W. White, Weston Hills, Spalding, for Bottesford Buttercup 158th 
(188), born July 18th, bred by D. R. Daybell & Son, Bottesford, Nottingham; eTwalton 
Boy 42nd, d . Bottesford Buttercup 107th 178862 by Edmonton Bradbury 30th 56491. 
2537 n. (£5.)— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Primula (3688), born July 2; 

«. Wall Superlative 73347, d. Moreton Primrose 25th 190556 by Bourne Baldwin 52255. 
2540 m. (£3.) — Alfred W. White, HiUegom, Spalding, for Spalding Bashful Lady (9418), 
bom July 16; 8. Histon King David 43rd 69173, d. Westacre Bashful Lady 8th 191912 
by Westacre Bradbury 2nd 58273. 

2535 nr. (£2.)— Waiter W. Ryman, for Wall Champion Queen 8th (3676), bom July 2; 
s. WaUJay 27th 66101, d. Bourne Champion Queen 60th 145384 by Bourne Kjng David 

2543 V. (£1.)—W. White & Soar, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton 3rd (161), born 
July 1; 8. Taunton King David 3rd 62253, d. Histon Manna 22nd 180654 by Bourne King 
David 198th 52377. 

2521 B. N.— Lord Daresbury, C.Y.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Bonetta 51st. 
H.C.—2530, 2545. C.—2534, 2536. 

Class 327.— Large While Sows, born in 1931. 

2571 L (£10.) —Alfred W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Belle 41st (1020), born 
Jan. 8; s. Histon King David 43rd 69173, d . Spalding Belle 40th 196744 by Duston. 
Monitor 23rd 60619. 

2561 H, (£5.)— C. J. Lytle, The Hayes, Hayes Lane, Kenley, Surrey, for Kenley Bonetta 3rd 
(151), bom Jan. 6; s. Standen King David 13th 69869, d. Kenley Bonetta 195374 by 
Cutthorpe Turk 68605. 

2547 m. (£3.)—Sir Gomer Bebry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley Bonetta 
5th (6), bom Jan. 5 ; s. Fen Bradbury 10th 60773, d. Edmonton Bonetta 69th 189004 by 
Bourne King David 145th 52353. 

2558 IV. (£2.)— E. Harding, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Packwood Queen 
Anne 2nd (3501), bora Jan. 1; a. Packwood Masterpiece 6th 65687, d. Wall Queen Anne 
2nd 191730 by Wall Jay 14th 62425. 

2546 V. (£1.)— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., for Pendley Bonetta 3rd (4), born Jan. 5; a. Fen 
Bradbury 10th 60773, d. Edmonton Bonetta 69th 189004 by Bourne King David 145th 
52353. 

2548 B. N.—Ernest A. Crookes, Rose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cutthorpe 
Lady Beatrice 227th. 

H. 0.-2555, 2564. C.—2554, 2567. 


Middle Whites. 

Class 328.— Middle White Boars, bom in or before 1929. 

2575 L (£10, Champion, 1 & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cam¬ 
bridge, for Fordon Marmion 74061 (34), bom Feb. 1, 1929, bred by Joseph S. Hicks, 
High Fordon, Driffield; a. Fordon Dignity 2nd 67577, d . Wharfedaic Marmora 166874 
by Wharfedaic Suns tar 51699. 

2573 XL (£5, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring, for Pendley Apache 67091 (87), bom Jan 13,1927, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, 
Pendley, Tring; a, Histon Woodman 28th 59057, d. Whitebilf Rovem Choice 155338 
huHiston Rover 48th 44681. 

2581 IIL (£3.)— Leslie K, Osmond, Beelsby Hall, Grimsby, for Ampori Jamieson 3rd 67401 

» born March 2,1928, bred by Mtb. Sofer Whitburn, Amport, Andovey; #, Wharfe- 
wnieson 3rd 28341, d. Amport Choice 5th 162228 by Histon Milpond 35161. 
2574 IV. (£2.) —W. W. Buckle, Old Lane Farm, Colton, Tadcaster, for Fulford Reform 74080 
(117), bom April 15, 1929, bred by J. Trfffitt, Fulford, York: a, Whaxiedale Clinker 
51673. d. Wharfedaic Charming Lady 143860 by Councillor of Wharfedale 46505. 
2580 V. (£l.)—E. M. Jowitt, Broad Road Farm, Bridport, for Norsbury Woodman 8th 67061 
(1774), born Sept, 14,1927, bred by Mrs. A, F. Hayes Sadler, Roundstone Farm, Fening, 
Sussex; s. Norsbury Hivite 59267, d. Norsbury Welcome 17th 165150 by Norsbuiy Harold 
50791. 

2582 R. N.— Leopold C. Paget, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, for Wharfedale 
Wimple. 

B. 0.—2584. C.—2583. 

Class 822 .—Middle White Boars, bom in 1930, before July 1. 

2587 L (£104 — Sir Gomer Berry, BART., Pendley Stack Farms, Tring, for Pendley Dnnmner 
, Boy (323), bom Jan. 17 *, a. Shawlands Deliverance 8th, d. Amport Fuchsia 11th 185914 by 
Wharfedaic Jamieson 3rd 28341. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the 
best Middle White Boar. 

^Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the best Middle 
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2629 HL (£3.)— Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfield, for Gracious 13th 

163716 (692), born March 15, 1925, farrowed April 4, bred by H. R. Bee ton, Hjmwnrmfl a 
Checkendon, Reading; s. Hammonds Hivite 31661, d. Hammonds Gracious 136822 by 
Wharfedale Hector 35879. 

2641 IV. (£2.)—Mrs. Hates Sadler, Roundstone Farm, Ferring, Susses, for Norsbury 
Welcome 45th 200088 (2218), born July 10, 1929, farrowed Jan. 1: s.Norsbury Hivite 
2nd 67815, d . Norsbury Welcome 2nd 120932 by Norsbury Vaughan 39201. 

2639 V. (£1.) — Leopold a Paget, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, for Wbarfe- 
dalei Intensity 187724> (1667), born July 3,1928, farrowed Feb. 9; s. Wharfedale Advocate 

__64001, d. Wharfedale Silver Queen 143858 by Councillor of Wharfedale 46505. 

2631 R. N.— Sib Gomeb Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trlng, for Pendley Fuchsia 13th. 
H. C.—2630, 2636. C.—2634, 2642. 


Class 333.— Middle White Sows, bom in 1930, before July 1. 

2643 L (£10.)—Mrss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfield, for Shawlands Mias Dorothy 9th 
200510 (461), bom Jan. 1; a. Salts Deliverance 15th 59445, d. Mistley Dorothy 232nd 
184680 by Hawthorn Sultan 15th 54669. 

2653 H. (£5.)— Capt. D. P. Lhhgow, South Newington Manor, Banbury, for Steepness 
&id2W)752(7), bmm^ran^5^a^Compton Khan 66711, d. Compton Nightingale 

2646 HL (£3.)— Cbivbrs & SOTS, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Choice 131st (833), 
bom Jan. 26; a. Hammonds Highborn 2nd 66847, d. Histon Choice 83rd 175820 by 
Hammonds Herald 44353. 

2647 IV. (£2.)— George Gee, Ely Grange, Front, Sussex, for Mayford Lady Dorothy 3th 
199890 (330), bom Jan. 9; s. Hazelwood Hermes 2nd 67635, d. Shawlands Lady Dorothy 
3rd 187584 by Hawthorn Sultan 15th 54669. 

2655 V. (SL>— Leopold C. Paget, Hardwick Grange* Clumber Park, Worksop, for Wharfe- 
dale Comforter 200716 (1851), bom Jan. 2; s. Wharfedale Axis 67353, d. Wharfedale 
Comfort 185722 by Wharfedale Actopan 59687. 

2650 R. N.— T. H. Gladstone, Eastcote Grange, Hampton-in-Arden, for Bazston Lady 10th. 
H.C.—2652, 2656. C.—-2645, 2657. 


Class 334. —Middle White Sows, bom in 1930, on or after July 1. 

2660 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Set Goker Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring, for Pendley Fuchsia 18th (348), bom July 1; a. Pendley Reveller, d. Pendley 
Fuchsia 13th 200178 by Pendley Apache 67091. 

2658 £L (£5.)—Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfield, for Shawlands Miss Graceful 10th 
(649), bom July 3; «. Shawlands Bold Boy 67965, d. Mistley Grace 98th 184728 by Olim of 
Mistley 45687. 

2659 DOC. (£8.)— Franklin Batchelor, Cooling Court, Cooling, Rochester, for Coding 
Rosa8th (841), bom July 14; s. Amport Illustrious 78901/0. Wattle Sally 3rd 185676 
by Kenil Oarsman 35279. 

2666 IV. (£2.)— Leopold O. Paget, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, for Wharfe- 
dale Phantasy (1935), bom July 4; *. Fulford Clinker 74083, d. Wharfedale Comfort 
185722 by Wharfedale Actopan 59687. 

2669 V. (£L)— Lady H. Roger, Yockley House, Camberley, for Yockley Rose find (73), bom 
July 6; a. Amport Ranger 3rd 73907, d. Yockley Rose 178114 by Mistley Karim 59243. 

2672 R. N.— Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratting 
Rosadora 2nd. 

H. C.—2665. C.—2661, 2668. 


Class 835.— Middle White Sows, bom in 1931. 

2674 X, (£10.)—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley Lady 
Princess 2nd (416), bom Jan. 15; a. Pendley Drummer Boy, d. Pendley Princess 14th 
200208 by Salts Deliverance 8th 56145. 

2694 XL (£5.)—MRS. HAYES Sadlsr, Roundstone Farm, Ferring, Sussex, for Norsbury 
Virtue 69th (2540), bom Jan. 3; a. Norsbury Whelk 2nd 74357, d. Norsbury Virtue 35th 
200082 by Roundwood Robert 51199. 

2682 HL (£30— Capt. D. P. Lxthgow, South Newington Manor, Banbury, fox Steepness 
Nightingale 3rd (54), bom Jan. 2; e. Pendley Deliverance 11th 74395, <Z. Compton 
Nightingale 186222 by Compton Choice Lad 2nd 63109. 

2673 IV. (£20—Miss R. B. Babcock, Shawlands, Lingfield, for Shawlands Hiss Dorothy 82s& 
(784), bom Jan. 2; *. Oxney Delivery 87077* d. Mistley Dorothy 191st 176S86 byWood- 
man of Hawthorn 89751. 

2688 W (£L)—Leopold 0. Paget, Hardwick Grange, Clumber Park, Worksop, for Whasfe* 
dale Angelica (2018), bom Jan. 2; a. Salts Deliverance 15th 59445, d. Wharfedale Comp 
fort 185722 by Wharfedale Actopan 59687. 

2692 R. N.—G. H. Rose, Laybrook Home Farm, Thakeham, Pulborough, for Laybtook Mary. 
H. C.—2676, 2683* 2689. 0.—2875, 2885. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash* given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association 
for the best Middle White Sow. - ■ 
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Tamworths. 

Class 336 .—Tamworth Boars , bom in or before 1929. 


2698 L (£10. & Champion. 1 )— E. Clifton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for 
mmtiw Prince 2nd 66503 (302), bom April 20, 1927, bred by 0. L. Coxon, Milton, Pern- 
bridge, Hereford; s. Basildon Golden Prince 7th 47071, d. Basildon Reflection 8th 144680 
by Milton Bishop 2nd 86041. 

2699 TL (25. & R. N. for Champion. 1 )—Mas. W. F. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth, for Coldfield 
Mike‘70575 (13)7 bom March 18,1929, bred by J. A. Frost, New HaU Farm, Sutton Cold¬ 
field ; s. Verzons Michael 66529, d. Basildon Bashful 13th 167152 by Milton Bishop 2nd 


2700 HL (23.)— Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatiey, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Wall Up to Date 
73887 (19), born April 28, 1929, bred by W. W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield; a. Hookstile 
Red Start 70585, d. Whlttingham Sally 4th 192532 by Caldmore Joe 64165. 

2697 R. N.—W. A, BINDLEY, Woodbourne, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, for 
Berkswell Red Ensign. 


Class 337 .—Tamworth Boars , born in 1930.® 

2709 L (£10.)— Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Berkswell Up to 
Date (326), bom July 24; a. Wall Up to Date 73887, d. Berkswell Bliss 192378 by Caldmore 
Spec 66483. 

2705 XL (25.)— Mrs. W. F. Inge, Thorpe, Tamworth, for Inge’s Halvolio (60), born Aug. 10 ; 
a. Maplehurst Long Tom 73781, d. Inge's Violet 198448 by Basildon Nomen 3rd 64183. 

2706 HL (23.)— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Versons David 73867 (55), bom Jan. 
15, bred by G. F. Fenwick, Ledbury; a. Coldfield Norman 66487, d. Wall Diamond 2nd 
823284 by Hamstall Ridware 64169. 

2707 R. N. —Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, for Berkswell Peter. 

H. C.—2704, 


Class 338.— Tamworth Boars , bom in 1931. 

2719 L (210.)— Lieut.-Col. C.J.H. Wheatley, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Berkswell Up to 
Date 4th (425), bom Jan. 11; a. Wall Up to Date 73887, d. Berkswell Angela 192868 by 
Verzons Michael 66529. 

2710 H. (25.)—W. Lindsay Eveeard, M.P., Manor Farm, Ratcliffe-on-the-Wreake, Leicester, 
for Ratdiffe Cardinal (21), bom Jan. 16; a. Verzons Carol 66527, d. Basildon Pansy 183084 
by Knowle Brutus 47125, 

2718 HL (23.)—Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, for Berkswell Councillor 2nd (421), bom 
Jan. 10; a. Verzons Michael 66529, d. Berkswell Constance 2nd 183102 by Verzons Red 
Gauntlet 59881. 

2711 IV. (22.)—J. Albert Frost, New Hall Farm, Sutton Coldfield, for Coldfield Major (49), 
bom Jan. 18; 8, Coldfield Mike 70575, d. Coldfield Katrina 192492 by Basildon Tommy 
TTj rruMn 64139, 

2717 R. N. —Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, for Berkswell Councillor. 

H. 0.—2716. C.—2715. 


Class 339.— Tamworth Breeding Bows, bom in or before 1929. 

2724 L (210, Champion,* & Champion. 4 )— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall 
Diamond 4th 183288 (11), bom March 14,1928, farrowed March 13 ; a. Hamstall Ridware 
64169, d. Milton Diamond 178292 by Verzons Beefeater 65165. 

2725 H. (25.)— Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, Berkswell HaU, Coventry, for Berkswell Con* 
stance 2nd 183102 (69), bom July 25,1927, farrowed Jan. 10; a. Verzons Red Gauntlet 
59881, d. Berkswell Constance 167214 by Knowle Councillor 59861. 

2726 HL (23.)— Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, for Berkswell Gloriana 102872 (14), bom 
Jan. 6,1929, farrowed Feb. 7; a. Basildon Tommy Kiraam 10th 64139, d. Milton Bess 33rd 
188234 by Barfield Joe 59859. 

2720 R. N.—W. A. Bindley, Woodbourne, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, for 
Berkswell Constance 4th. 

XL C.—2721. C.—2722. 


Class 340 .—Tamworth Bows , bom in 1930. 

2732 L (210, R. N. for Champion, 4 & R. N. for Champion. 4 )—Lieut.-Col. c. J. H. Wheatley, 
Berkswell HaU, Coventry, for Milton Verna 3rd 198456 (369), bom Jan. 31, bred by C. L. 
Coxon, Milton, Pembridge; a. Maplehurst Lucky Joe 21622 C.R„ d. DoUar Verna 22056 
by O.A.C. Defiance A. 18059 C.R. 


1 Champion Silver Gilt Medal, or 2210a. cash, given by the National Pig Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion for the best Tamworth Boar. 

* Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Silver Gilt Medal, or £210a. cash, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion for the best Tamworth Sow. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders' Association iot the best Tam¬ 
worth Pig. 
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2733 H. (85.)— T. R. Wilson, White House Farm, Rufforth, York, for Rufforth Bluebell 
198478 (3), bom Jan. 2; s. Yerzons Christopher 70597, d. Berkswell Red Cap 4th 192428 
6y Basildon Tommy Kirnam 64139. 

2734 to. (83.)—T. R. Wilson, for Rufforth Primrose 198480 (2), born Jan. 2; a. Verzons 
Christopher 70597, d. Berkswell Red Cap 4th 192428 by Basildon Tommy Klraam 64139. 

2729 R. N. — Walter W. Ryman, Wall Lichfield, for Wall Red Rose. 


Glass 341 .—Tamworth Sows, born in 1931. 

2742 L (410.)—Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wseatlby, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Berkswell Con- 
stjmcelSth (424), born Jan. 10; a. Verzons Michael 66529, d. Berkswell Constance 2nd 
183102 by Verzons Red Gauntlet 59881. 

2744 XL (85.)—T. R. Wilson, White House Farm, Rufforth, York, for Rufforth Brilliant 
Ctol 2nd (20), born Jan. 2; a. Rufforth Bonny Boy 73865, d. Bladen Brilliant Girl 3rd 
198364 by Barfield Joe 59859. 

2741 HL (830— Lieut.-Col. C. J. H. Wheailey, for Berkswell Constance 14th (423), horn Jan. 
59^81 ^ erzons ^ c ^ iae ^ 66529, d. Berkswell Constance 2nd 183102 by Verzons Red Gauntlet 

2743 IV. (820—T. R. Wilson, for Rufforth Brilliant Girl (19), born Jan. 2; a. Rufforth Bonny 
Boy 73865, d. Bladen Brilliant Girl 3rd 198364 by Barfield Joe 59859. 

2740 R. N,— Lieut.*Col. C. J. H. Wheatley, for Berkswell Constance 13th. 

H. C.—2735, 2738. C.—2739. 


Berkshires. 

Class 342. —Berkshire Boars , born in or before 1929. 

2747 I. (810, & Champion. 1 )— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimborae, for Chapel 
President 2803, born Jan. 5, 1929, bred by T. E. Prest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton; 
a. Highfleld Roy President 6th 1638, d. Swinton Careful Marjory 6402 by Hammonds 
Carrier 1022. 

2750 JL (85, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Frank Townend, Highfield, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for 
Highfleld Roy President 6th 1638, bom July 28, 1925; a. Highfield Royal President 2nd 
339, d. Harewood Bridget 1258 by Herriard Clondyke 23100. 

2749 HL (83.)— Frank Townend, for Bridge Keyring 2771, born Feb. 28, 1929 bred by 
J. Fricker, Jr., Bridge Close Farm, Hardington, Yeovil; a. Bridge Keystone 1961, a. 
Bungays Vida 8170 by Bungays Select 1915. 

2748 R. N.—Hillsborough Fruit Farm, for Rudgaie Hercules. 

Class 343. —Berkshire Boars , born in 1930, before July L 

2752 I. (810.) —-Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimborae, for Canford King Lad 3159 
bom Feb. 10, bred by Canford School; a, Woodhouse Golden Arrow 3083, d. Southworth 
Lunn 12th 9982 by Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448. 

2753 JL (85.)— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, for Hillsborough Peacemaker 2nd, bom May 29; 
a. Needhouse Ned, d. Woodhouse Beautiful 6987 by Woodhouse Hottentot 1484. 

2751 HI. (83.)— E. CimoN-BROWN, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for HlHsborough 
Peacemaker, bom May 29, bred by Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford. Wimborae; a. 
Woodhouse Ned 3147, d. Woodhouse Beautiful 6987 by Woodhouse Hottentot 1484. 


Class 344.— Berkshire Boars , bom in 1930, on or after July 1.® 

2758 L (810.)—Hillsborough Fruit FARM, Canford, Wimborae, for HShtaongh Mr. 
Prim 7th 3233, horn July 8; a. Hillsborough Mr. Prim 2nd 2827. d. Mount Beautiful 2101 
6^ Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448, 

2755 JL (85.)—E. Clifton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for Burnham Neil 
8147, bom Aug. 6; a, Basildon Royal Pygmalion 2353, d. Burnham Nelli 10496 by 
Burn ham Claudius 1971. 

2759 HL (83.)- Hillsborough FrujT FARM, for Hillsborough Ned 3237, bom July 10; a. 
Woodhouse Ned 3417, d, Dunmanor Gay Lass 7728 by Basildon Bombardier 1166. 

2757 IV. (82.)—R. V. Garton, Langboume, Blandford, for Langbourne British King 2nd, 
bom July 8; a. Bridge Keyway 2363, d. Langbourne Maraja 3rd 9704 by Kingstone 
British King 1692. 

2762 R. N.—Frank Townend, Highfield, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for Linton AmanuBah. 
H. C,—2760. 


Class 345 .—Berkshire Boars , bom in 1931. 

2769 L (810.)— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimborae, for Hillsborough Hercules, 
bom Jan. 9; a, Rudgate Hercules 2595, d. Canford Miss Prim 2nd 6997 by Buokland 
Bachelor 1411. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the 
best Be rkshire Boar. 

4 Prizes, except Fourth, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 
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2768 XL (£5.)—R. V. GASTON, Langboume, Blandford, for Langbonme British King 3rd 
bom Jan. 4; s. Suddon Eminent, d, Langboume Maruja 3rd 9704 by Kingstone British 

TTfag 1692. 

2770 HL ( £3.) —Hillsborough Fruit Farm, for Hillsborough President* born Jan. 2; s. 
Chapel President 2803, d. Canford Bright Girl 7th 7546 by Manna 1480. 

2767 IF, (£2.)—George Fillingham, Syerston Hall, Newark, for Syerston President 9th* 
born Feb. 15; s. Geeston Baron 2425, d. Syerston Sally Lunn 8th 11324 by Syerston 
President 2649. . 

2766 R. N.— George Fillingham, for Syerston President 8th. 

H. C.—2765. C.—2771. 

Class 846. —Berkshire Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1929. 

2783 L (£10* Champion* 1 St Champion. 3 )—Frank Townend, HighfieJd, Moor Allerton, Leeds, 
for Swinton Proud Queen 12200, bom July 1, 1929, farrowed Feb. 16* bred by Major 
dive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton; s. Swinton President 1135, d. Swinton High 
Queen 4th 12174 by Highfleld Boy President 6th 1638. 

2776 XL (£5* R. XL for Champion 1 & R.N. for Champion.*)— E. Clifton-Brown, Burnham 
Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for Burnham Godiva 11536, born July 8,1929, farrowed Jan. 28 ; 
s, Kichings British Royalist 2203, d. Godinton Daisy 14th 7808 by Godinton Lunn King 
1645. 

2780 HL (£3.)—Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimbome, for Sonthworth Lunn 12th 
9982, born July 14,1927, farrowed Feb. 7, bred by Joseph Ball, Southworth Hall, War¬ 
rington : s. Heale Nutmeg 2nd 26448, d. Southworth Lunn 5th 8570 by Swinton Printer 
1309. 

2775 XV. (£2.)—E. Cluton-Brown, for Ashe Spice 7260, bom March 8, 1927, farrowed 
Feb. 12, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren, Overton, Hants; s. Heale Nutmeg 2nd 
26448, d. Ashe Marcella 2nd 4101 by Hammonds Hottentot 21218. 

2779 R. N.— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, for Hillsborough Miss Prim 6th. 

H. C.—2782. C.—2781. 

Class 847. —Berkshire Sows , bom in 1930, before July 1. 

2793 L (£10.)— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimbome, for Canford Select 3rd, 
bom April 26, bred by Canford School; s. Woodhouse Ned, d. Hammonds Select 7874 
by Carry On 21191, 

2790 |L (£5.) —E. Cluton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for Burnham Griqua 
11538, bom Jan. 24; s. Burnham Nutcracker 2785, d. Godinton Daisy 14th 7808 by 
Godinton Lunn 'King 1645. 

2792 HL (£8.)— Hillsborough Fruit Farm, for Canford Select 2nd 11624, bom April 26, 
bred by Canford School; s. Woodhouse Ned 3417, d. Hammonds Select 7876 by Carry 
On 21191. 

2789 IF. (£2.)—W. A. Bindley, Woodbourne, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, for 
Psxnjngton Rhoda 2nd 11932, born Jan. 30; a. Highfleld Royal Pygmalion 11th 2073, 
d. Famington Rhoda 8472 by Pamington Scarum 1088. 

2791 B. N.—George Fillingham, Syerston Hall, Newark, for Syerston Augusta 8th. 

Class 848 .—Berkshire Sows * born in 1930, on or after July 1. 

2801 L ( £10.)—Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimbome, for Hillsborough Lady 5th 
11770, horn July 9; a. Hillsborough Mr. Prim 4th 2901, d. Canford Lady 3rd 9306 by 
Mana 1480. 

2802 XL (£5.)—T. E. Prest, Cliapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapel Margaret 5th 11634, 
bom July 3; s. Woodhouse Amanullah 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Carry Margaret 4th 12136 
by Hammonds Carrier 1022. 

2803 HL (£3.)—Stephen Weighell, Jr., Linton, Wintringham, Malton, for Linton Cheerful 
Margaret, bom July 1 ; 8. Woodhouse Amanullah 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Cheerful Margaret 
3rd 12146 by Hammonds Carrier 1022. 

2798 IF. (£2.)—E. Clifton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks, for Burnham Heave, 
born Aug 6; s. Basildon Royal Pygmalion 2353, d. Burnham Nelli 10496 by Burnham 
Claudius 1971. 

2799 R. H.—R. V. Garton, Langboume, Blandford, for Langboume Meg 3rd. 

H. C.—2800. 

Class 349. —Berkshire Sows, bom in 1931. 

2808 L (£10.) — George Fillingham, Syerston Hall, Newark, for Syerston Sally Lunn 16th, 
dent 2849? * *" Geeston 33aron 2425 > d - Syerston Sally Limn 9th 11326 Syerston Presi- 

2810 IX. (£5.)—R. Y. Garton, Langboume, Blandford, for Langboume Maruja 5th* born 
Jan. 4; s. Suddon Eminent 3367, d. Langboume Maruja 3rd 9704 by Kingstone British 
King 1692. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for the 
best Berkshire Sow. 

* The “ Eaton’* Silver Challenge Cup given through the National Pig Breeders' Association 
for the best Berkshire Pig. 
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2814 HL (fiaO—PiUNKTpWNEND, Highfield, Moor Allexton, Leeds, for Chapel Margaret 8tb, 
born Jfua. 12, bred by T. E. Prest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton; s. Woodhousc 
Amannllab 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Carry Margaret 4th by Hammonds Carrier 1022, 

2809 17. (£2.)— George Fillingham, for Syerston Sally Lunn 17th, bom Feb. 8 ; a. Geeston 
Baron 2425, d. Syerston Sally Lnnn 9th 11326 by Syerston President 2649. 

2813 V. (£1.)—T. E. Prest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapel Margaret 8th, born 
Jan. 12; 8. Woodhouse Amanullah 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Carry Margaret 4th 12136 by 
Hammonds Carrier 1022. 

2815 R. K. — Frank Townend, for Highfield Princess Royal 71st. 

H. C.— 2816. 


Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Class 850.— Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in or before 1929. 

2817 L (£10. Champion, 1 & R. N. for Champion. 2 )— Dr. William h. Forshaw, Slythehurst, 
Ewhurst, Guildford, for Carlos of Slythehnrst 3024, bora Jan. 8,1927, bred by Oswald 
Ellis, Hurscombe, Bramley, Guildford; 8. Slythehnrst Prince Charlie 2713, d, Shilllnglee 
Heroine 2nd 9078 by Horman of Shilllnglee 1286. 

2819 n. (£5, &R. N. for Champion. 1 )— Dolphin Smite, Mackrey End, Harpenden, for Besford 
Hero 4th 3411, born Feb. 22, 1929, bred by H. Harris, Hew Farm, Besford, Worcs.; 8. 
Hoglette Hero 8027, d. Besford Brenda 10th 14652 by Offa Hero 1st 1914. 

2820 in. (£8.)—Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Squire 3265, bora July 2, 
1928; 8. Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879, d. Preston Snnstar 1st 12062 by Boyston Cicero 
1530. 

2818 R. N.—H. G. Lakin, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers Duke. 

Class 851. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1930.® 

2831 I. (£10.)— Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Viceroy 2nd 3469, horn 
Jan. 3; a. Preston Sqnire 8265, d. Preston Vanity 12206 by Preston Prince 1787. 

2824 XL (£5.)—Dr. William H. Forshaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehnrst 
Challenger 3390, horn Jan. 6; a. Slythehnrst Charles 3239, <f. Slythehnrst Chartreuse 
14711 by Slythehurst Bar-None 2336. 

2827 HL (£3.)—H. G. Lakin, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers Mischief 3371, bora Jan. 14; 
s. Pipers Duke 3284, d. PipeTs Vamp 14860 by Tring Commander 2115. 

2826 IV. (£2.)— Frank w. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Preston Tomahawk 
3422, bora April 9, bred by Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin; a. Preston Squire 3265, 
d. Preston Laurette 14940 by Oakley Prior 1678. 

2821 R. N.—H, L, BROOK8BANK, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Preston Odin. 


Class 858 .—Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1931. 

2833 I. (£10.)—F. W. Gentle, 33, High Street, Brandon, for Brandon David 3495, bora 


jan. i: a. joranaun iwinsuan juojl, a. uranaon juayoreas oy rrt 

2839 XL (£5.)— Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Defender 3477, bora Jan. 5; 
a. Yarty Monarch 3rd 3282, d, Preston Dagmar 2nd 15181 by Preston Valentine 3111. 

2834 HL (£8.)— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Hero 8472, 
horn Jan. 5; a. Besford Hero 1st 3168, d. Chellaston Runaway 14679 by Chellaston Merry 

2835 IV, (£2.)—H. H. Harris, Hew Farm, Besford, Worcester, for Besford Hero 31th 3498, 
bora Jan. 24; a. Hoglette Hero 3027, <2. Besford Brenda 10 th 14652 by Offa Hero 1914. 

2832 R. H.—DR. William H. Forbhaw, Slythehurst, Ewhurst, Guildford, for Slythehnrst 
Royalist. 

Class B53.~-Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1989. 


2847 L (£10, Champion, 1 St Champion. 4 )—Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston 
Venus 15825, born Feb. 27,1929, farrowed Jan, 9; a. Preston Dandy 2935, d. Preston Vain 
12274 by Honnan King Offa 219. 

2841 H. (£5, St R. H, lor Champion.*)— H. L. Beooksbank, Sandrock, Tickbill, Yorks, for 
Sandrock Star 1st 14376. born Aug. 14,1926, farrowed Jan. 26; a. Welwyn Rufus 2502, 
d. Ashe Star 5th 12029 by Ashe Mac 2nd 680. . 

2840 HL (£3.)—Col, G. H. Mytton, Chadlington Downs, Chipping Horton, for HdHrary 
Saffron 14730, born Aug, 28, 1926, farrowed Feb. 5, bred by G. B. Southwell, Holbury 
Farm, Lockerley, Romsey, Hants; a. Ayot Beau Brocade 1619, d. Holbury Sylvia 6401 
by Herman Perfection 660. 

2843 R. H.— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Preston Druidess. 


1 Champion Silver Gilt Medal, or £210a. cash, given by the national Pig Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion for the best Wessex Saddleback Boar. 

* Sfiver Challenge Cop given by the national Pig Breeders’ Association lot the best 

^^pSe^SoeSt ivarth, given by the national Pfe Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Suver Gilt Medal, or £210a. cash, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion for the best Wessex Saddleback Sow. 
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Class 354,— Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1930. 

2856 L (£10.)— Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Diadem 15876, born Jan. 10; 
s. Yarty Monarch 3rd 3282, d. Preston Diamond 15183 by Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879. 

2851 !L (£ 5 .)— Fred W. Gentlb, 33, High Street, Brandon, for Brandos Dawn 15772, born 
Jan. 22; s. Brandon Dunstan 3161, d. Brandon Daybreak 14829 by Preston Dunstan 
2937. 

2853 m. (£3.)— COL. H. G. Mytton, Chadlington Downs, Chipping Norton, for Garth Ardent 
15550, born Jan. 15 ; s. Awebridge Standard 2646, <i. Holbury Saffron 14730 by Ayot 
Beau Brocade 1619. 

2850 17. (£2.)—Dr. William H. ForshaW, Slythehurst, Ewhnrst, Guildford, for Slinfold 
Charity 15673, born March 5, bred by Major E. P. St. John, Slinfold Lodge, Horsham; 
*. Slythehurst Charles 8239, d. Smokey of Slinfold 14564 by Cattistock Mighty Atom 2355. 

2849 R. N.—H. L. Brooksbank, Sandrock, Tickhill, Yorks, for Sandxock Gift. 

Class 355. —Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1931. 

2860 L (£10.) —Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Runaway 
6th 15888, born Jan. 5; *. Besford Hero 1st 5168, d. Chellaston Bunaway 14679 by 
Chellaston Merry Lad 2927, 

2861 XL (£5.)—H. H. Harris, New Farm, Besford, Worcester, for Besford Brenda 16th, born 
Jan. 24; a. Hoglette Hero 3027, d. Besford Brenda 10th 14652 by Offa Hero 3027. 

2864 m. (£3.)— Col. G. H. Mytton, Chadlington Downs, Chipping Norton, for Garth Betty 
15024, bom Jan. 1; a. Awebridge Standard 2646, d. Godaiming Hetty 14533 by Godalmlng 
Rover 3036. 

2865 R. N.— Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, Herts, for Preston Dinah. 


Large Blacks. 

Class 356 .—Large Black Boars, bom in or before 1929. 

2869 L (£10, & Champion. 1 )—D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Tartar Mkndarin P.67, bom Jan. 7, 1929, bred by G. A. Goodchild, Great Yeldham, 
Essex; a. Tartar Sample D.109, d. Tartar Victoria 5th A.3768 by Drayton Mikado 1st 
11859. 

2868 XL (£5.)— The Earl op Dartmouth, Patshull House, Wolverhampton, for Patshull 
Leader J&d P.325, bom July 10, 1929; a. Tinten Leader C.849, d. Patshull Susan 4th 
P.594 by Patshull Prince 1st B.405. 

2872 HL (£3.)— Walter J. Warren, Deacon’s Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Kibbear 
Royal Prior 5th C.U9, born Jan. 5, 1926; a. Kibbear Royal Willie 25777, d. Haselbury 
Beauty 87272 by Brent Councillor 17953. 

2873 B. N.—W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon Prior 4th. 


Class 357 .—Large Black Boars, born in 1930, before July 1. 

2880 X. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 1 )— W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marl¬ 
borough, for Baydon Satisfied 8th G.289, bom Jan. 25; a. Baydon Satisfied 2nd D.389, 
d. Baydon Lass 7th E.1240 by Kibbear Royal Prior 4th A.1225. 

2878 H. (£5.)—Miss Kay-Mouat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells, for Treslay Blue Blood 15th 
G.129, bora Jan. 10, bred by B. Gynn <fe Son, Treslay, Camelford: a. Henna Speculation 
2nd D.693, d. Treslay Belle 19th E.1098 by Maori Khedive 0.471. 

2874 UL (23.)—F. G. Alexander, Laurels Farm, Pulham Market, Diss, for Kedington None 
Such 2nd G.267, born Feb. 3, bred by Frank Sainsbury, Blunt’s Hall, Little Wratttng, 
Haverhill; a. Treslay None Such 1st E.361, d. Kedington Model 2nd P.1426 lip Newland 
Selim C.31, 

2876 R. N.—The Earl op Ducie, Tortworth Court, Falfield, Glos, for Tartworth Emperor. 

2879, 2908, 2936 Gold Vase.*— Frank Sainsbury, for Kedington Non Snob, Kedington 
Constance 13th and Kedington Spider 6th. 

2868, 2904, 2915 R. N. for Gold Vase.*— The Earl op Dartmouth, for Patshull Deader 2nd, 
Patshull Bangle 10th and Patshull Ducat 14th. ’ 


Class 358 .—Large Black Boars , bom in 1930, on or after July 1.* 

2889 X. (£10.)—W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Bamsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon High¬ 
lander 15th G.537, horn Sept. 26; s. Brent H.J.K. F.437, if. Baydon Nightingale 22nd 
G3098 by Valley General 2nd 25401. 

2887 IX. (£5.)—S. OWEN Webb. Streetly Hall, West Wickham, Cambs., fot Streetly Tjm It 
G. 557, bom Nov. 10; $. Streetly Benedict F.499, d. Pakenham Lassie 2nd F.932 by 
Valley Quality C.173. 


1 Silver Challenge Cup, and Gold Medal to the Breeder, given by the Large Black Pig Society 
for the best Boar. 

* The " Baydon ’* Gold Vase given through the Large Black Pig Society for the best Group 
consisting of one Boar from Classes 856, 357, or 35$; one Breeding Sow from Class 360: 
and one Sow from Classes 360, 361, or 862. 

* Prizes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 
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2885 HL (£3.)— Geoffrey G. Myatt, Beechcroft, Kilmington, Axmlnafcer, for Kibbea r My 
Intend G.367, born Aug. 27, bred by Walter J. Warren, Deacon's Farm, Staplegrove, 
Taunton; 9 . Kilmington Royal Laddie F,387, d. Pednor Lass 5th B.292 by Pednor 
Royal 2nd 29389. 

2884 R. N.—T. F. James, Ohantersluer Farm, Norwood Hill, Horley, forTreluckey Radio 3rd- 

Class 359.— Large Black Boars, born in 1931. 

2898 I. (£10.)—Miss Kay-Mottat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells, for McHeather Sultan 12th 
H.27, born Jan. 4; s. Treslay Blue Blood 15th G.129, d. McHeather Susan 19th A.565S 
by Comwood Sunstar 30951. 

2895 1L (£5.)—D. W. P. Gotjgh, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Tartar Archibald 
H.77, born Jan. 1, bred by G. A. Goodchild, Great Yeldham Hall, E^ex; 9. Tartar Agent 

G. 95, d. Tartar Mary 3rd F.636 by Tartar Sample D.109. 

2890 HI. (£3.)—W. J. Acreman, Langiand Farm, Catcott, Bridgwater, for TAngfimfl Rake 

H. 71, bom Jan. 17; 9. Valley Accommodation D.801, d. Camwood Souvenir C.2962 
byMaxtham Marvel 22073. 

2900 IV. (22.)—Frank Sainsbury, Blunt's Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Hone Such 4fh H.47, bom Jan. 5 ; s . Kedington None Such G.97, d. Thelveton Vera 14tl> 
F.560 by Thelveton Hero B.741. 

2899 V. (£1.)— John A. Lawford, Heronsdale Manor, Waldron, Sussex, for Broyle Black 
King 1st H.67, bom Jan. 1; 9 . Treveglos Felix 4th G.5 a d. Broyle Souriya 2nd F.154 by 
Treluckev Warrior 2nd C.995. 

2902 R. N—w. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon Ring 3rd. 

Class 360.— Large Black Breeding Sows, born in or before 1929. 

2903 L (£10, & Champion. 1 )— The Marquess of Axlesbury, Saveraake Forest, Marlborough, 
for Baydon Nightingale 59th E.1246, bom Sept. 24, 1928, farrowed Jan. 2, bred by W. 
Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough; *. Kibbear Royal Prior 4th A.1225, 
d. Baydon Nightingale 22nd C.3098 by Valley General 2nd 25401. 

2908 TL (£5.)—Frank Sainsbtjry, Blunt's Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Constance 13th D.2466, bom Aug. 1, 1927, farrowed March 15; 8. Kedington Brigand 

C. 583, d. Kedington Constance 2nd 128718 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

2909 XXL (£3.)—R. Hbllier Smith, West Newton, Bridgwater, for West Newton Princess 

D. 1816, bom May 28, 1927, farrowed Feb. 25; *. Kibbear Royal Prior 4th A.1225, d. 
Langiand Princess 12th B.4070 by Comwood Scorcher A1227. 

2910 IV. (£8.) —John Warns & Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregony, Cornwall, for Banns 
Biddy 2nd C.4332, bom Nov. 28,1926, farrowed Jan. 9, bred by W. Hoskrn, Boscame, 
St. Buryan; a. Fentongollen Amir 2nd B.429, d. Banns Biddy B.1262 by Trcdethy Hero 
28675. 

2905 R. N.— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Whiteway Pearl 19th. 

Class 361, —Large Black Sows, bom in 1930, before July 1. 

2921 X. (£10, & R. N. for Champion, 1 )— John A. Lawforp, Heronsdale Manor, Waldron, 
Sussex, for Broyle Lavinia 1st G.182, bom Jan. 5; a . Trejuckey Warrior 2nd C.995, d. 
Broyle Nymph 1st A.5154 by Arran Dandy 31159. 

2923 H. (£5.)— John Warne Son, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregony, Cornwall, for Treveglos 
Biddy 1st G.4, bom Jan. 3, bred by John Warne; a. Treveglos Felix 3rd A.1259, d. 
Banns Biddy 2nd C.4332 by Fentongollen Amir 2nd B.429. 

2920 XXL (£3.)—D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Fowlmere 
Fancy 25th G.700, bom March 4, bred by W. C. Jackson, Fowlmere, Cambs.; a. Bardolph 



* Silver Challenge Cup, and Gold Medal to the Breeder, given by the Laxge Black P% Sodtaty 
for the best Sow, 
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2937 V. (21.)— Walter J. Warren, Deacon's Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Ktbbeax 

Lady Friend G.972, born Aug. 27; s. idhnington Royal Laddie F.377, d. Pednor Lass 5th 
B.292 by Pednor Royal 2nd 29389. „ , „ ^ 

2938 R. H.—W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Comwood Empress 
1st. 


Class 363 .—Large Bloch Sows, born in 1931. 

2943 L ($10,)—Frank W, Gilbert, The Manor, CheBaston, Derby, for Chellaston Moonlight 

4fh H.72, bom Jan. 17; *. Pakenham Bouncer 1st G.49, d. Whiteway Moonlight 12th 
0.1616 by Wisdom Pleasure 23679. > . . 

2944 1L (25.) —D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Tartar Infanta 2nd 
H.128, bom Jan. 1, bred by G. A. Goodchild, Great Yeldham Hall, Essex; a. Tartar Agent 

G. 95, d. Tartar Mary 3rd F.636 by Tartar Sample D.109. 

2948 IIL (23.)—Miss Kay-Mouat, Firs Farm, Malvern Wells, for MeHeather Susan 35th 

H. 58, bom Jan. 4; 8. Treslay Blue Blood 15th G.129, d. MeHeather Susan 19th A.5658 
by Comwood Sunstar 30951. 

2952 IV. (22.)—W. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Treveglos 
Queen 2nd H.26, bom Jan. 4, bred by John Warne, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregony, 
Cornwall; a. Treveglos Laddie 11th D.759, d. Menna Queen 133rd F.734 by Westpether- 
win General A.111. 

2940 V. (21.)— Harry E. Bastard, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Cornwall, for Tinten Heroine 
23rd H.10, bom Jan. 3; a. Westpether win. Leader 2nd E.553, d. Tinten Heroine 18th E.54 
by Tinten Leader C.849. 

2945 R. N.—R. Gynn & Son, Treslay, Boscastle, for Treslay Dimple 6th. 


Gloucestershire Old Spots. 

Class 364. —Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars , bom in or before 1929. 

2955 L (210.)— J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Buster 5858, bom Oct. 16, 
1928 ; a. Knowle Bonzo 5769, d. Solihull Susan 4th X.937 by Kingswesfcon Pierrot 3284. 

2953 IL (25.) —Sherrie? & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for Hempstead Jim 
17th 5888, bom May 20,1929, bred by W. T. & A. G. Bailey, Grist House, Hemel Hemp¬ 
stead ; a. Hempstead Jim 12th 5808, d. Hempstead .Daphne 21st 2.047 by Hempstead 
General 5498. 

2954 HL (23.)— Edward T. Wise, Beausale, Warwick, for Solihull Joe 5870, born Feb. 3, 
1929, bred by J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull; a. Solihull Punch 5774, d. Solihull 
Josephine 5th Z.270 by Solihull Jock 5666. 

Class 365, —Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1930. 1 

2958 L (210, Champion,* & Champion.*)—J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull 
Bob 5914, bom May 4; a. Solihull Buster 5S58, d. Solihull Bonetta Z.385 by Maiden 
Bradley Submarine 2nd 5720. 

2956 H. (25.)— Sheerest & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for Hashes Duka 
18th 5932, bom July 5; a. Hempstead Spot 5619, d. Hashes Duchess 40th Z.278 by 
Eastacott Defiance 5607. 

2959 HI. (23.)—J. F. Wright, for Solihull Primus 5956, bom April 26; a. Solihull Buster 
5858, d. Solihull Primrose 5th Z.427 by Maiden Bradley Submarine 2nd 5720. 

2957 R. H.— Edward T. Wise, Beausale, Warwick, for Knowle Dick. 


Class 366 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, bom m 1931. 


2961 I, (210, & E. H. for Champion.*)— H. R. McCracken, Beam Farm, Pilton, Barnstaple, 
for Beam Scarmouohe 5940, bom Feb. 8 ; a, Thombury Bandage 5804, d. Beara Sauce 
Z.425 by Ashford June Lad 5760. 

2962 IL (25.)— Sherriee & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for Hashes Duke 
550th 5941, born Jan. 2; a. Pevensey Hero 5820, d. Hashes Duchess 44th Z.439 by Hemp¬ 
stead Spot 5619. 

2960 HI. (23.)—T. P. P. Kent, Ashford House, Ashford, Barnstaple, for Beara Brilliant, 
bom Feb. 8, bred by H. R. McCracken, Beara, Pilton, Barnstaple; a. Thornbury Bandage 
5840, d. Beara Sauce Z.425 by Ashford June Lad 5760. 

2964 R. H.—J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Sohhull Dick. 

Class 367.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1929. 


2968 X. (210, & R. H. to Champion. 4 )—T. P. P. Kent, Ashford House, Ashford, Barnstaple, 
for Ashford Realisation Z.516, bom Sept. 1,1928, farrowed March 8 is. Hohnwood Buffalo 
5714, d, Hidden Bradley Anticipation 4th Z.312 by Thombury Bison 5554. 

* Prizes given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 

.^Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for the best 


* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society 
for the best Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig. 

4 Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society 
for the best Sow. 
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2969 It (16.)—H. R. McCracken, Beara Farm, Pilton, Barnstaple, for Beara Sauce Z.425. 
born Aug. 16, 1926, farrowed Feb. 8; s. Ashford June tad 5760, d. Maiden Bradley 
Stylish 6th Z.151 by Thombury Bison 5554. 

2970 III. (S3.) —Shebriff & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for Hashes Dnohess 
44th Z.489, bom Jan. 1,1929, farrowed Jan. 2; a. Hempstead Spot 5619, d. Hashes 
Duchess 40th Z.278 by Eastacott Defiance 5607. 

2967 17. (22.)—Major R. F. Fuller, Great Chalfield, Melksham, Wilts, for fihidfiriri Blossom 
7th Z.588, born Aug. 9, 1929, farrowed March 4; s. Maiden Bradley Judge 2nd 5825, 
d. Chalfield Blossom Z.352 by Hempstead Jim 8th 5735. 

2971 R. N. —Edward T. Wise, Beausaie, Warwick, for Beausale Beatrice 7th. 


Class 368 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Sotos, bom in 1930. 

2980 I. (£10, R. N. for Champion, 1 & Champion. 8 )— Sheeriff & Sons, temsford, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, for Hashes Duchess 49th Z.631, bom July 5; a. Hempstead Spot 
5619, d. Nashes Duchess 40th Z,278 by Eastacott Defiance 5607. 

2984 H. (£5.) —J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Josephine 12th Z.605, horn 
Aug. 26 |^Holmwood Lillywhite 5th 5869, d. Solihull Josephine 9th Z.525 by Solihull 

29S1 m, (23 .)—Shrrrut & Sons, for Hashes Duchess 50th Z.632, bom May 4: a. Pevensey 
Hero 5820, d. Hashes Duchess 44th Z.439 by Hempstead Spot 5619. 

2983 17. <*2.W. F. Wright, for Solihull Bonetta 1st Z.573, bom May 4; a. SolihuH Buster 
5858, <2. Solihull Bonetta Z.385 by Maiden Bradley Submarine 2nd 5720. 

2982 R. N.— Edward T. Wise, Beausale, Warwick, for Beausale Blossom 23rd, 


Class 869 .—Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1931. 

2991 I. (£10.)—J. F. Weight, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Lady Z.641, bom Jan. 28; 
a. Solihull Buster 5858, d. Mitcheltroy Lady Z.227 by Hempstead Jim 1st 5586. 

2988 H. (£5.)—H. R. McCracken, Beara Farm, Filton, Barnstaple, for Beara Selina Z.647, 
bom Feb. 8; a. Thombury Bandage 5804, d. Beara Sauce Z.425 by Ashford June Lad 5760. 
2990 HL (£3.)— Sheerut & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for Hashes 
Dnohess 62nd Z.634, bom Jan. 2; a. Pevensey Hero 5820, d. Hashes Duchess 44th 
Z.439 by Hempstead Spot 5619. 

2992 R. N.—J. F. WRIGHT, for Solihull Lass 1st. 


Essex. 

Class 376. — Essex Boars , bom in or before 1929. 

2993 L (£10.)—J. R. Tinnby, Church End, Ridding, Newport, Essex, for Barling Janus 3671 
(407), bom June 29, 1929, bred by Kemsley <fe Kemsley, Great Wakerlng, Essex; a. 
Cressing Jay 6th 3439, d. Barling Minty 18776 by Barling Colonel 2793. 

Class 377. — Essex Boars, bom in 1930. 

2996 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion. 8 )—T. H. Soohon, Tanfleld Tye* West Hamungfield* 
Chelmsford, for Cressing Grand Duke 3rd 3815 (479), bom July 5, bred by A. J. Cousins* 
Cressing Lodge, Braintree; 8. Bidding Duke 5th 3637, d. Cressing Grand Duchess 1st 
20360. 

2998 H, (£6.)—J. R. Tinnby, Church End, Ridding, Newport, Essex, for Ridding Gay Lad 8th 
3861 (469), horn Feb. 15; a. Peadowns Gay Lad 8327, d. Bidding Fancy 4th 17570 by 
Ridding Reignier 6th 2521. 

2994 HL (£8.)—F. J. Bosworth, Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, for Laver Janus 1st 
3803 (476), horn Aug. 1; a. Barling Janus 3671, & Laver lively 19958 by Thoriey Drum¬ 
mer 3409. 

Class 378. — Essex Boars, bom in 1931. 

2999 L (£10.)—F. J. Bosworth, Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, for Laver Raiser 1st 
3845 (497), bom Jan. 8; a. Roothing Kaiser 8th 3743, d. Laver liveliness 19956 by Thoriey 
Drummer 8409. 

3001 Q. (£6.)—T. H. Soohon, Tanfleld Tye, West Haimingfleld, Chelmsford, for TanfteM Gay 
Lad 4th 3865 (505), bom Jan. 2; s. Bidding Gay Lad 3rd 3693, d. Tanfleld Apple 18914 by 
Galleywood Emperor 7th 2825. ^ 

3000 HL (£8.)— Kemsley <fe Kemsley, Croucbmans Farm, Shoeburyness, for Baling Heir¬ 
loom 3873 (509), bom Jan. 14; s. Roothing Laughter 17th 3537, d. Barling Vera 19590 
by Barling Colonel 2793. 

Class 379. — Essex Breeding Sotos, bom in or before 1929. 

3007 L (£10, £s Champion. 8 )—J. R, Tinney, Church End, Ridding, Newport, Essex, for 
Chariotte25th 19938 (1911), bom Jan. 29,1928, farrowed March 10; a. Creasing 
Angus 4th 1985, d. Bidding Charlotte 6th 11466 by GOsfleld Scout 2nd 627. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society 
for the best Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society 

* Silver Champion Cup given by the Essex Pig Society for the best Pig. 
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3005 n. (£5.)— T. H. Sochon, Tanfield Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Tanfield 
Concord 20282 (2052), bom Jan. 11, 1029, farrowed March 27 ; t. Peace Sing 3231, d. 
Ramsey Precious 14714 by Barling Sultan 1493. 

3003 ML (23.)— Kemsley & Kemsley, Crouchmans Farm, Shoeburyness, for Barling Annie 
17380 (582), bom July 10,1926, farrowed Feb. 5; s, Creasing Powerful 1983, d/Barling 
Biddy 15948 by Creasing Duke 7th 2271. 

3004 R. N.—T. H. Sochon, for Tanfield Beatrice. 

Class 880. —Essex Sows , born m‘1930. 1 

3012 I. (210.) —T. H. Sochon, Tanfield Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Tanfield 
Beatrice 2nd 20696 (2299), bom Jan. 2; 8. Peace King 3231, d. Tanfield Beatrice 19624 
by Galleywood Emperor 7th 2825. 

3011 JL (25.) — Kemsiey & Kemsley, Crouchmans Farm, Shoeburyness, for Barling Thistabel 
20830 (2366), bom Jan. 27: 8. Cressing Jay 7th 3487, d. Barling Trustful 196Q2 by Pan 
Ernest 2693. 

3013 HL (23.) — T. H. Sochon, for Tanfield Ada 2nd 20698 (2300), bom Jan. 12; 8. Peace King 
3231, d. Tanfield Ada 18488 by Pan Ernest 2693. 

3015 R. N. —J. R. Tinnby, Church End, Bidding, Newport, Essex, for Ridding Charlotte 
27th. 

H. C.—3009. C.—3010. 

Class 381 .—Essex Sows, born in 1931. 

30X6 1. (210.) —F. J. Bobworth, Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, for Laver Beauty 
20800 (2351), bom Jan. 2; 8. Boothing Kaiser 8th 3743, d. Laver Betake 20610 by 
Thorley Drummer 3409. 

3022 1L (25.) —J. B. Tinney, Church End, Bidding, Newport, Essex, for Ridding Treasure 
30th 20856 (2379), bora Jan. 2 ; 8. Barling Cadet 2797, d. Bidding Treasure 16th 18450 
by Dressing Angus 4th 1985. 

3020 HL (23.)— T. H. Sochon, Tanfield Tye, West Hanningfield, Chelmsford, for Tanfield 
Bonny 2nd 20810 (2356), bom Jan. 7; s. Bidding Gay Lad 3rd 3693, d. Tanfield Bunny 
19628 by Peace King 3231. 

2019 R. N. — Kemsley & Kemsley, Crouchmans Farm, Shoeburyness, for Bailing Potty. 
H. C.— 3017. C.— 3018. 


Long White Lop-Eared. 

Class 882. —Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in or before 1929. 

3024 L (210, Champion,* & R. N. for Champion. 3 )— George H. Eustice, Bezurrell, Gwinea, 
Hayle, Cornwall, for Aiton Gay Boy 1122, bom Jan. 15, 1926, bred by Pearae <fe Sons, 
Totnes : a. Yealmpstone Sunday 958, d. Coryton Beauty 2663 by Coryton General 532. 

3027 3L (25.)—W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Gay Boy 3rd 1992, 
bom May 17,1929; s. Yealmpstone Gay Boy 2nd 1760, d. Yealmpstone Vanity 2nd 4885 
by Axworthy Captain 1370. 

3026 21L (28.)—T. C. Marshall, Paramount, Xvybridge, Devon, for Paramount Surveyor 
1882, bom Jan. 6,1929; Devonshire Ladder 1880, d. Colwell Beauty 2nd 5361 by Yealmp¬ 
stone Ben 3rd 938. 

3024, 3050, 3051 Gold MedaL 4 — George H. Eustice, for Alton Gay Boy, Bezurrell Kona 10th 
and Bezurrell Mima 6th. 

3031, 3044, 3058 R. H. for Gold MedaL 4 —T. C. Marshall, for Paramount Superior 2nd 
Colwell Beauty 2nd and Paramount Princess 6th. 

Class 888. — Long White Lop-Eared Boars, born in 1980. 


3031 1. (210, & R. N. for Champion.*)— T. C. Marshall, Paramount, Ivybridge, Devon, for 
Paramount Superior 2nd 2194, bom Jan 4; z. Devonshire Ladder 18§0, d. Colwell Princess 
4th 5359 by Lukesland Hero 342. 

3032 XL (25.)— W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Prince 3rd 2196, 
Ben SrlPosi *' BevonshSre s P ortsm&n 2108, d. Godwett Beauty 8th 4859 by Yealmpstone 

3029 HL (23.)—Gw)ro» H. Eustice, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, Cornwall, for Bezurrell 
Bacon Boy 20th 2284, bora July 3; 8. Alton Gay Boy 1122, d. Bezurrell Mona 5573 by 
£n&6 Hero 1st 1056. 

3030 RJT— Henry J. Kingwell, Great Alsh, South Brent, Devon, for Devonshire H. J. K. 


* Prizes given by the Essex Pig Society. 

best < Bo^ Pi ° n Sflver Medal # Ten by National Long White Lop-Eared Pig Society for the 

* The “ Bisingholme * * 

Eared Pig Society for tl 

4 Gold Medal given by 
consisting of one Boar a 


Silver Challenge Cup given through the National Long White Lop- 
le beet Long White Lop-Eared Hg. 

the National Long White> Lop-Eared Pig Society for the beat Group 
nd two Sows, two of which must be bred by Exhibitor. 
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Class 884. —Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1931. 

3041 1. (£10.)—W. J,. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, Devon, for GodweH MnomfliinA 2244, 
torn Feb. 1; ?. Devonshire Sportsman 2108, d. Godwell Gem 1st 6163 by Ipplepen Don 

3037 n. (86.)—T. C. Marshall, Paramount, Ivybridge, Devon, for Paramount Duke 2292. 
torn Jan. 12; s. Paramount Superior 2nd 2194, a . Devonshire Royal Duchess 6567. 

3039 m. (83 .)—Capt. W. Milwb-Habrop, Garthgynan, Ruthin, Worth Wales, for Gwersyllt 
lord Glascoed 8th 2278, born Feb. 6; a. Gwersyilt Lord Glascoed 1st 2018, d. Gwersyllt 
Beauty 1st 4595 by Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938. 

3040 17. (82.)—W. H. Weal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Prince 4fh 2290, 
tom Jan. 15; 8. Yealmpstone Gay Boy 3rd 1992, d. Godwell Beauty 8th 4859 by Yealmp¬ 
stone Ben 3rd 938. 

Class 385. — Long White Lop-Eared Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1929. 

3045 I. (810, Champion, 1 ft Champion. 1 )—Cart. W. MSlne-Harrop, Garthgynan, Ruthin, 
Worth Wales, for Gwersyllt Beauty 2nd 5333, torn Aug. 19, 1927, farrowed Feb. 8; a 
Priory Masterpiece 1084, d. Godwell Beauty 5th 3763 by Ipplepen Sultan 552. 

3046 XL (85.)— W. H. Weal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Larcombe Butterfly 1st 5721, 
born Jan. 20,1928, farrowed Jan. 19, bred by Mrs. Baker, Larcombe Farm, Blackawton, 
Devon; a. Ipplepen Don 1312, d. Godwell Butterfly 6th 4851 by Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938. 

3044 XXL (83.)—T. C. Marshall, Paramount, Ivybridge, Devon, for Colwrfl Beauty 2nd 5361, 
torn March 2, 1927, farrowed Jan. 3, bred by W. Down, Colwell Farm, Eggbuckland; 
a. Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938, d. Colwell Princess 4th 5359 by Lukesland Hero 342. 

3048 R. N.—W. J, Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, Devon, for Godwell Gem 1st 6163, torn 
March 17, 1929, farrowed Feb. 1; a. Ipplepen Don 1312, d. Godwell Primrose 4th 5639 
by Godwell Sultan 2nd 1114. 

Class 386. —Long White Lop-Eared Sows, born in 1930.® 

3055 J, (810.)—W. J. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, Devon, for Godwell Duchess 6319, born 
Jan2.; a. Folly Merryman 1420, d. Godwell Primrose 4th 5639 by Godwell Sultan 2nd 

3050 XL (85.)— George H. Eubtice, Bezurrell, Gwineax, Hayle, Cornwall, for Bezurrell Mona 
10th 6735, torn July 3; a. Alton Gay Boy 1122, d. Bezurrell Mona 5573 by Erme Hero 1st 
1056. 

3053 m. (83.)—W. H. Weal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Dainty 6363, 
tom Jan. 17; a. Wooda Masterpiece 2nd 1860, d. Larcombe Butterfly 3rd 5725 by Yealmp¬ 
stone Ben 3rd 938. 

3051 B. N.—George H. Ehstxoe, for Bezurrell Mona 6th. 

Class 887. —Long White Lop-Eared Sows, bom in 1931. 

3058 L (810, ft B. V. for Champion.*)— T. C. Marshall, Paramount, Ivybridge, Devon, for 
Paramount Princess 6th 6749, tom Jan. 3; a. Paramount Superior 2nd 2194,8. Colwell 
Beauty 2nd 5361 by Yealmpstone Ben 3rd 938. 

3057 XL (85.)—George H. Bttsttoe, Bezurrell, Gwineax, Hayle, Cornwall, for Bezurrell 
Alacrity 16th 6745, tom Jan. 3; a. Priory Mfllman llth 2078, d. Bezurrell Alacrity 5th 
5851 by Alton Gay Boy 1122. 

3056 QL (83.)—George H.Ehstcoe, for Bezurrell Alacrity 15th 6743, bom Jan. 3; a. Priory 
Mltlman llth 2078, d, Bezurrell Alacrity 5th 5851 by Alton Gay Boy 1122. 


POULTRY. 


By “ Cock*" and " Hen” are meant birds hatched previous to January 1,1931; and by 
“Cockerel*' and “Pullet** are meant birds hatched in 1931. 

The Prizes in each Class are as follows: Mutt Prize, 40s. Second Prise, 80s. Third 
Prize, 20s. Fourth Prize, 10s. Fifth Prise, 5s. 

Special Prizes were given m the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs: Dorking, Sussex, 
Columbian Wyandotte, British Black Barnevelder, British Barnevelder, Woteummer, 
and Gampine. 

“ P.F.” stands for M Poultry Farm.’* 


Class 888 .—Dorking Cocks or Cockerels , 

1 L ft SpeciaL—J oke A. Dewar, Homestali P3\, East Grinstead. 

2 XL and 4 EL—A, J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

3 R. W.— Samoel Oatey, Chacewater, Truro. 


best Sow. 

* Prises given by the Wational Long White Lop-Bared Pig Society. 


h the National Long White 
Pig. 

Lop-Bared Pig Society for the 
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Class 389 .—Dorking Hens or Pullets. 


8 L & R. N. for SpeciaL— Samuel Oatey, Chacewater, Truro. 

7 XL—John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

9 I£L—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

5 R. N.— Mrs. Emily Mills, 'Woodford Hall, MUton Damerel, Devon. 
H.C.—6. 


Class 390 .—Croad Langshan Cocks or Cockerels . 

10 L—0. F. Barker, 51, Waverley, Brays Lane, Coventry. 

19 H.— Edward Crocker, The Grange, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

21 HL and 15 V.— Mrs. Emily Mills, Woodford Hall, Milton Damerel, Devon. 

14 iv.—C apt. H. C. Franklin, M.C., The Avenue, Ampthill. 

11 R. IL— Harold Church, Godshlll, Fordingbridge, Hants. 

H. C.—17, 30. C.—16. 

Class 391 .—Croad Langshan Hem or Pullets. 

26 L and 31 m.— Mrs. Emily Mills, Woodford Hall, Milton Damerel, Devon. 

23 XL—HARRY Fox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

28 IV.— Harold Church, Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants. 

24 V, and 30 R, N.—0. F. Barker, 51, Waverley, Brays Lane, Coventry. 

H. C.—35, 36. C.—22, 32. 

f Class 392 .—Brahma or Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. 

40 L— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

44 II.—H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet, Cumberland. 

39 HL— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane F.F., Copthorne, Sussex. 

45 R. N.— Col. R. S, Williamson, The Grange, Rawnsley, Stafford. 

E C.—3$, 41. C.—43. 

Class 393 .—Brahma or Cochin Hens or Pullets. 

49 L—H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet, Cumberland. 

48 IL— K orman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthorne, Sussex. 

47 HL and 50 R. N.— Col. R. S. Williamson, 'The Grange, Rawnsley, Stafford. 

Class 394 .—Red Sussex Cocks. 

52 L Sc Special, and 56 H.— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 
51 HL— Charles Hardy, Argos Hill, Rotherfleld, Sussex. 

55 R. N.—James Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

H. C.—53. C.—57. 

Class 395 .—Red Sussex Hens. 

62 X & R.N. for Special— John a. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

63 IL— James Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

64 DL and 59 R. IL— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart,, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

H. CL—60. C.—61. 


Class 396 .—Red Sussex Cockerels. 

66 I. and 68 H.—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

Class 397 .—Red Sussex Pullets. 

70 L and 72 XL—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

71 HL and 73 R. IL— James Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 


Class 398 .—Light Sussex Cocks . 

78 L, Special, & Cup.*— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 
76 XL and 80 HL— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 
75 R. N. — Mrs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

H. Q. —79. 0.—74. 


Class 399 .—Light Sussex Hens. 

82 L and 89 EL— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

88 HL—Mrs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, 

84 IV.— Miss ML V. Larkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Bramshott, Liphook. 

86 R. N, — Carl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Coldieote, Hitchin. 

H. CL—83, 85. C»—90. 

x The « Crawsfaay Memorial ” Cup and a Special Prize given through the Sussex Poultry 
Club for the best Light Sussex. 
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Class 400. —Light Sussex Cockerels . 

96 L, E. N. for Special, & R. N. for Cup. 1 —John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 
92 n. and 99 HL—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

96 IV.—Coi. D. A. Chaytob, Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

101 R. N.—Henry Underwood, Mowshurst P.F., Edenbridge. 

H. 0.—97, 100. C.—91. 

Class 401. —Light Sussex Pullets. 

104 L and 111 HI.—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

107 IL—A. H. Shaw, Great Onsebum, York. 

113 IV.—COL. D. A. Chaytor, Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

110 B* H.— Henry Underwood, Mowshnrst P.F., Edenbridge. 

H. C.—105, 112. 0.—106, 114. 

Class 402. —Speckled Sussex Cocks. 

115 I. & Special, and 117 n.—S ir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

116 HI.—R. P. PEROiYAl, Shuttington Hall, Tamworth. 

118 R. N.—A. W. H. Loveless, Priors, Heston, Kent. 

Class 403. — Speckled Sussex Hem. 

119 L & R. N. for Special, and 121 IL—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring. 

120 DL—R. P. Pbroival, Shuttington Hall, Tamworth. 

Class 404. — Speckled- Sussex Cockerels. 

122 I. and 123 H.—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

Class 405. —Speckled Sussex Pullets. 

124 L and 126 H.—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

125 m.—A. W. H. Loveless, Priors, Keston, Kent. 

Class 406. —Brown Sussex Cocks or Cockerels. 

127 L & R. N. for Special, 129 XT. and 131 m.—C harles Hardy, Argos Hill, Rotherfleld. 

128 R. N.—Carl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Bltchin. 

H. C.—130. 

Class 407.— Brown Sussex Hens or Pullets. 

132 L & Special, and 136 IL—Mrs. M. A. Grant, Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent. 

137 m. and 133 R. H.—Charles Hardy, Argos Hill, Rotherfleld, Sussex. 

H. 0.—134. C.—135. 

Class 408. —Buff Sussex Cocks or Cockerels. 

1381. & R. N. for Special.—A rthur Cooke, 25, Halmerg&te, Spalding. 

Glass 409. —Buff Sussex Hens or Pullets. 

139 L & Special.—MISS M. G. Newman, High Hnrstwood, Uekfield. 

Class 410. —White Sussex Cocks or Cockerels. 

140 X. & Special, and 142 IL—Sir Gomer Beery, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 


Class 411. —White Sussex Hens or Pullets. 

144 I. & E. N. for Speoial, and 147 IL— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring. 

146 IH.*—Carl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin. 

Class 412. —White Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerel*. 

149 L and 153 R. JL— John A. Dewar, HomestaB P.?., East Grinstead. 

151 IL— Hugh Gunn, Castle Villa P.F., Gloucester, 

154 HI.— William Walton, Longacre, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

H. C.—148. C.—155. 

Class 413. —White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 


1611.—Hugh Gunn, Castle Villa P.F., Gloucester. ^ a 

158 H. and 162 B. IT.— John A. DEWAR, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 
156 UL— T. O. Burwell, Orchards, Milton Bryan, Bletchley. 

H. C.—157. a—159. 


* The “ Orewshay Memorial '’Cup and a Special Prise given through the Sussex Poultry Club 
far the best Light Sussex. ^ 
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Class 414. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocke or Cockerels . 

165 L— Herbert Spensley, Oaks Farm, Menston-in-Wharfedale. 

166 XI.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

164 HI.—W>r. Richardson, 40, Bootham Crescent, York. 

Class 415. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, 

169 I.—F. W. Turner, Southbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

167 n. —Herbert Spensley, Oaks Farm, Menston-in-Wharfedale. 

Class 416. —Columbian Wyandotte Cocks . 

170 I. & Spoon, 1 and 172 n.—F red Brown, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

171 m.—-S amuel 1\ Bead, 40, China Street, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

Class 417. —Columbian Wyandotte Hens . 

176 X. & Cup, 1 and 174 n. — Fred Brown, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

175 HL— Samuel T. Bead, 40, China Street, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

177 R. N.—W. Harris, Little Gables, Keynsham, Somerset. 

H. C.— 173. 

Class 418. —Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels . 

179 L & R. N. for Spoon, 1 and 182 R. N.— Fred Brown, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

178 IL—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

181 R.N.— John F. Cocks, Ware Park, Ware, Herts. 

H. C.—180. 

Class 419. —Columbian Wyandotte Pullets . 

188 I. & R. N. for Cup. 1 —The Rev. Marquis of NOrmanby, Mulgrave Estate Office, Lythe 
Whitby. 

184 IL—W. Harris, Little Gables, Keynsham, Somerset. 

187 HL—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

186 R. N.—John F. Cocks, Ware Park, Ware, Herts. 

H. 0.—185, 190. 

Class 420. —Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, 

192 I.— Fred Argo, Bructor, by Inverurie. 

196 IL—Thomas Siddons, Tamworth Road, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

197 HL—J. G. Morten, Pentrich, Derby. 

199 17. and 193 R. N.—R. P. Perctval, Shuttington House, Tamworth. 

H. C.—191. C.—194. 

Class 421. —Wyandotte Hens or Pullets , any other colour. 

203 L— Walter Foulds, Clydesdale, Kirbv Muxloe, Leicester. 

201 IL— Roger Hargreaves, Abbeydene P.F., Whalley, Lancs. 

200 HI.— J. A. Boardley, Slyne Road, Lancaster. 

202 R* H.— Walton Mauohan, Ing Head House, Holmfirth, Yorks. 

H. C-—204. C.—205. 

Class 422. —Buff Orpingtm Cocks or Cockerels, 

207 L—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

206 IL—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

209 HI.—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

Class 428. —Buff Orpington Hens or Pullets, 

2111.—W. H. cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

210 It—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

Class 424. —Black Orpington Cocks or Cockerels, 

217 I. and 212 H.—John Burdett, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate, 

214 HL—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

213 R. N.—Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

H. C.—216. a—215, 


Glass 425 .—Black Orpington Hens or Pullets, 

222 L—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s F.F., Orpington. 

224 It—J ohn Burdett, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate. 


1 The ’’Goddard” Visiting Cup given by the Columbian Wyandotte dub for the best 
Columbian Wyandotte, and a Silver Spoon for the best Columbian Wyandotte of opposite sex.. 
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2X8 EL—T. R. Kemp, Ravenbank, Lymm, Warrington. 

220 R. N.—Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

H. C.—221. C.—223. 

Class 426. —Orpington Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

229 L and 227 R. N.—H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

225 EL—W. H. Cook (Orpington), Cook’s P.F., Orpington. 

228 EH.—.T. Cooke, Littlemoor, Queensbury, Bradford. 

Class 487. —Orpington Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

231 I.—J. D. Kay, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

Class 488. —Australorp Cocks or Cockerels. 

236 I.—J. W. Fawcett & Son, 7, Mann Square, Thurascoe, Rotherham. 

282 n.— Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree P.F., Henley-on-Thames. 

233 DDL—J. H. Beever, Wansford, Driffield. 

235 R. H.—Roy 3ST. Corner, Wellington P.F., near Hereford. 

H. 0.—*238. 

Class 429. —Australorp Hem or Pullets. 

244 I.—William Bolt, The Beeches, Tanworth-in-Arden. 

242 n.— J. H. Beever, Wansford, Driffield. 

240 HI.— Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree P.F., Henley-on-Thames. 

243 R. N.—G. Clapham, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. 

H. 0.—241. 

Class 480. —Black Bamevelder Cocks or Cockerels . 

245 I. Sc Special—R. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham, 

251 H. Sc R. N. for Special—Mss. Huntington, Wellesbourne House, Warwick. 

249 HL— Walter C. Payne, The Chalet, Weston, Stevenage. 

246 R, H.—Tom Clough, The P.F„ Gawsworth, Macclesfield. 

Class 481. —Black Bamevelder Hem or PuUets. 

254 L Sc Special.—T om Clough, The P.F., Gawsworth, Macclesfield. 

257 EL St R. N. tor Special— Harry Fox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

256 HI.—B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

258 IV.—J. E. COWCILL. Silkstone Main P.F., Silkstone Common, Barnsley. 

259 R. N.—W, H. Dutton, The Villa, Hatherton, Nantwieh. 


Class 482. —Bamevelder Cocks or Cockerels » any other colour . 

263 L Sc Special and 269 EE Sc R, H. for Special.— Norman M, Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Cop- 
thorue, Sussex. 

268 rn. and 271 IV.— Mrs. Huntington, Wellesbourne House, Warwick. 

267 R. N.— The Bev. J. B. T. Hughes, Radfbrd Vicarage, Leamington Spa. 

H. C.—266. 

Class 488.— Bamevelder Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

274 I. Sc Special and 279 HI.— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthorne. Sussex. 

275 H. Sc R. H. for Special— W. A. Slocock, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John, Woking. 

276 IV.— J. E. Cowcill, Silkstone Main P.F., Silkstone Common, Barnsley. 

272 R. N.—Miss MUNRO, HUden, Ottery St. Mary. 

H. C.—273. 

Class 484. —Welsumner Cocks or Cockerels ; 

283 L St Special— Grellet & Moss, 23, Lancaster Road, Hitchin. 

281 H. Sc R.H. to* Special— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Godaiming. 

286 HL—Mrs. K. Wood, The Mount, Croekenhill, Swanley Junction. 

287 IV.— J. E. Cowcill, Silkstone Main P.F., Silkstone Common, Barnsley. 

289 R. H—W. Cecil Robinson* Inglefleld, Dean Bow* Wilmslow. 

H. C.—282. 


Class 485 ,—Wdsummer Hens or PuUets. 

301 L Sc Special— Roger Hargreaves, Abbeydene P.F., Whalley, Lancs. 
292 L Sc R. R. for Special— Grellet & Moss, 23, Lancaster Road, Hitchin. 

302 HL and 296 V.—W, Cecil Robinson, Inglefield, Dean Bow, Wilmsiow. 
291IV,—J. E. Cowcill, Silkstone Main PJ\, Silkstone Common, Barnsley 
300 % H—Walter G, Coles, Bamtyles, Oxted. 

H, C,—298. 
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Class 486. —British Rhode Island Bed Cocks . 

308 I.—G. Exelbt, 97, Poppleton Road, York. 

300 XL — Richard Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech. 

311 EL—G-. H. Muzzlewhite, Redlands, Tavistock. 

305 R. N.—W. R. Abbey & Sox, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

H. C.—304. C.—307. 

Class 487. —British Rhode Island Bed Hens. 

3X5 I.— Capt. The Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls P.F., Hornsey, Hants. 

313 H.— Frank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

312 m.—A. J. Lucas, Poplar Farm, Bradford-on-Avon. 

H. C. —314. C. —319. 

Class 438. —British Rhode Island Red Cockerels . 

331 L, 334 HL, and 820 R. N.— Richard Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, ‘Wisbech. 

332 E.— Ernest E. Pickersglll, Norwood, Tanshelf, Pontefract. 

323 IV.—W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

325 V.— Frank H, Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

H. C.—327. C.—330. 

Class 489 .—j British Rhode Island Red Pallets . 

358 L, 336 n. t and 350 R. N. — Richard Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wlshech. 

341 EL— Frank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

340 IV.—W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

342 V.—Miss M. V. Larkworthy, Cooper's Bridge, Bramshott, Liphook. 

H. C.— 345. C.— 839. 


Class 440 .—Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks. 


362 L—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

363 E.—Richard Cape, Black Lake P.F., Egham. 

361 IE.—W. W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 
360 R. N.—R. Garlick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

H. C.—359. 

Class 441 .—Barred Plymouth Rock Hens . 


364 L—Mrs. W. G. Jacea, Ninnis, Germoe, Marazion. 

367 E —W. W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, 
366 EL—Edwin Marshall, Hollyhurst, Gregory Street, Le 

368 R. N.—T. H. Nelson, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

H. C.—369. C.—365. 


Lines. 

nton, Nottingham. 


Class 448 .—Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels. 

377 I. and 373 R. N.—George Wooliwiss, Lindeth Ix)dge, Silverdale, Carnforth. 

375 E.—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

376 EL—Richard Cape, Black Lake P.F., Egham. 

371 IV.—R. Garlick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

H. C.—379. C.—370. 


Class 448 .—Barred Plymouth Rock Pullets . 

3811, and 386 EL— George Woodiwiss, Lindeth Lodge, Silverdale, Carnforth. 
388 3L— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

382 R. N.—J, W. Hayton, Levensfleld, Silverdale, Carnforth. 

H. C.—385. C.—380. 

Class 444 .—Buff Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels . 

,389 I.—W. W. W. BUTT, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. 

388 E.—Capt. H. P. Lbschallas, Mill P.F., Prestbury,* Cheltenham. 

391 EL—Richard Cape, Black Lake P.F., Egham. 

390 R. H.— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

H. C.—387. 


Glass 445 .—Buff Plymouth Rock Hens or Pullets. 

392 L—James Bateman, MHnthorpe. 

399 E.—: Richard Cape, Black Lake P.F., Egham. 

398 EL—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, 

395 R. N.— John Healey, Kiln Bank, Croft, Market Drayton. 

H. C.—394. C.—897. 


Class 446.—r Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels , any other colour . 

Wharton, Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

403 IJ,—John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 
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400 HL--W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

401 E. N.—1ST Orman M. Grant, Hill Lane P.F., Copthorne. Sussex. 

H. 0.-402. C.—405. 

Class 447. —Plymouth Bock Bens or Pullets, any other colour. 

406 L—W. W. W. Butt, Eastfield P.F., North Thoresby, lanes. 

411 H.— John Wharton, Hoaeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorks. 

407 HL— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

408 R. N.—Eiohard Caps, Black Lake P.F., Egham. 

H. 0.—409. 0.—410. 

Class 448. —Old English Game Black-Bed Cocks or Cockerels. 

413 I. and 417 HL—-C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

412 n.—J ohn A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

416 B, H.—E. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

H. 0.—414. 

Class 449. —Old English Game Clay or Wheaton Hens or Pullets. 

421 L—B. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

419 DL—A. Slater, The Old Vicarage, Slythe, Whitby. 

420 HI.—C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

418 B.N.—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

Class 450, —Old English Game Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour . 

426 L—E. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

427 H.—C. FT. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

422 IIL—S. V. Gilbert, 3, Caroline Bow, Ventonleague, Hayle. 

428 IV.—DR. W. E. Barker, Hill Chest, Clitheroe. 

429 B. N.—A. Slater, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 

H. C.—423. C.—430. 

Class 451. —Old English Game Hens or Pullets , any other colour. 

432 L—DR. W. E. Barker, Hill Crest, Clitheroe. 

437 n,—H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

435 HL and 438 B. N.—B. sf MarIden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

H. C.—131, 436. C.—434. 

Class 458. —Indian Game Cocks or Cockerels . 

444 L—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

445 H.—B. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

440 HL—W. G. Brent, Warrens Park, Congdon Shop, Launceston. 

442 B. N.—Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington. 

H. C.—448. 

Class 458, —Indian Game Hens or PuMets. 

447 I.—C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

445 H. and 448 IV,—J. H. Baker <fe Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

453 HI.—E. Lawrbnson, Greenbank Farm, Norcott Brook, Warrington. 

451 B. N.—Miss M. V. Larkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Bramshott, Liphook. 

H.O.—449. 

Class 454. —Minorca Cocks or Cockerels. 

459 L— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

460 IL—S. H, Griffin, Inglenook, Sand Bay, Weston-super-Mare. 

457 HL— J. H% Knowles-Moroan, 33, Clarendon Square, Leamington Spa. 

458 B. Bf.—A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk, 

Class 455* —Minorca Hens or Pullets. 

462 L—John A. Dewar, Homest&U P.F., Bast Grinstead. 

465 IL and 461 IIL—S, E. Parker, 466, Bloxwich Boad, Leamore, Walsall. 

463 R. SF.—J. H, Knowles-Morgan, 33, Clarendon Square* Leamington Spa. 

H. C.—464. 0.—466. 

Class 458. —Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, any colour. 

469 L—Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

470 IL— John A. Dewar. Homestall P.F., Bast Grinstead. 

471 HL—B. W. Keen, The Factory, Castle Eden. 

467 B. N.—JOSEPH Lomax, Ardna-Craig, View Boad, Rainhill. 

H. 0.—468. 
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Class 457 .—Leghorn Hens or Pullets, my colour. 

475 I,—John A. Dewar, Homestall PX, East Grinstead. 

474 n. and 476 HI.— Joseph Lomax, Ardna-Craig, View Boad, Rainhill. 
473 E. N.— Mbs. Prank Bunker, Boarscroft, Long Marston, Tring. 

H. C.—472. 


Class 458 .—Ancona Cocks or Cockerels. 


480 L— George Goodall, Chrlstleton, Chester. 

477 IL—W. W. Driver, Stapleton House, Pleckney, Leicester. 

481 IEL—J. H. Baker <fe Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

479 B. BL——John J. Deni, 'Whitehall, Maybole. 

H. C.—478. 


Class 459 .—Ancona Hens or Pullets. 

485 L— George Goodall, Chrlstleton, Chester. 

482 IL—T. Davies, Llanddelw, Llandyssul. 

484 IEL— W. W. Driver, Stapleton House, Pleckney, Leicester. 

483 B. H.— James P. Bleazard, New Close, Downham, Clitheroe. 

H. C.—487. C.—486. 

Class 460 .—Campine Cocks or Cockerels. 

488 I. St R. N. far Special— David J. Jones, Tycoch Farm, Ammanford. 

491 IL—W. A. Slooook, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John, Woking. 

490 HL— John S. Appleton, 74, Arden Street, Earlsdon, Coventry. 

489 R.N.— Miss M. E. Kagg, 114, Church Boad, Upper Norwood, London, S.E.19. 


Class 461 .—Campine Hens or Pullets. 

497 Li & Special, and 494 EL— John S. Appleton, 74, Arden Street, Earlsdon, Coventry. 
496 nL— W. A. Slooook, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John, Woldng. 

495 B. N. —Miss M. E. Bagg, 114, Church Boad, Upper Norwood, London, S.E.19. 

H. C.—493, 498. C.—492. 


Class 462. —Bresse Cocks or Cockerels , my colour. 

500 L— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Godaiming. 

502 IL— B. S. Marsden, Chatham, Clitheroe. 

501 IEL— Mrs. W. A. Breves, Norton Perris, Kilmington, Promo. 

499 R. N.— Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree P.P., Henley-on-Thames. 

H. C.—I503. 

Class 468. —Bresse Hens or Pullets , any colour. 

507 L— Mrs. w. A. Beeves, Norton Perris, Kilmington, Frome. 

504 EL— B. S- Marsden, Chatbnm Clitheroe. 

505 HL and 508 R. N.— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Godaiming. 

H. 0.—506. 

Class 464. —White Sillcie Cocks or Cockerels. 

510 L—Mrs. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

511 EL—Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hall, The Gables, Buyton-Xl-Towns, Shrewsbury. 

Class 465 .—White BilUe Hens or Pullets . 

513 I.— Mrs. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

kio H- W. Hall, The Gables, Buyton-XI-Towns, Shrewsbury. 

512 B. N.— G.W. Hassall, 293, Bristol Boad, Edgbaston. * 

H. 0.—5X6. C.—517. 

C3us 466. —Bilkie Codes, Cockerels, Hens or Pullets, any other colour, 

li SEJSNS ^&M b M» y t'# r i Iomu ’ Steew9bury - 

£28 ML—MRS. A. D. Watson, Church Mead, Pirbright, ’ ' 

520 B. N.—W. W. Green, Landsdowne House, Nether Whitacre, Warwickshire. 

B. 0.—521, 526. C,—526. 

Class 467.—Cocks , any other distinct variety, except Bantams . 

A * Dewar, Homestall PX, East Grinstead. Hamburgh. 

|| ^fXi££ a8tem - ^ ^ 

535 IV*— Sam Masson, 20, Bar Lane, Bolton. 9 Buff-laced PoShT 
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539 V.—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. Jubilee Game. 

540 B. N.—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Andalusian. 

H. 0.—541. C.—533. 

Class 468.— Cockerels , any other distinct mriety 9 except Bantams. 

546 I.—H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

547 n.—J. H. Baker <ft Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. Malay. 

544 HL—H. Heath, Piokford P.F., Bake well. Bedcap. 

543 R. H.—John F. Stout, Thurnham, Hensingham, Whitehaven. Old English Pheasant 

Fowl. 


Class 469.— Hem, any other distinct variety, except Bantams . 

557 I.—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. Jubilee Game. 

553 XL.—Joseph Pickerill, Moorside, Madeley, Crewe. Langshan. 

556 HI.—:H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

551 17.—Harry Pox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. Bedcap. 

550 R. N,—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Scots Dumpie. 

H. C.—552. C.—558. 

Class 470.— Bullets , any other distinct variety , except Bantams. 

564 I.—R. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. Scots Grey. 

561 H.—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. Malay. 

565 XXL—Joseph Pickerill, Moorside, Madeley, Crewe. T^mg shan 

562 R. N.—H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

H. 0.—560. C.—508. 

Class 471. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

571 L— Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

578 II. and 587 17.—XL. Murray Molbsworth, Normory P.F., Great Bookham. 

569 HL— Bioharp Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, Wisbech. 

576 7.— Hugh Gunn, Castle Villa P.F., Gloucester. 

570 R. N.—John A, Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

H. C.—566. 

Class 472. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Hens err Pullets. 

589 I.—Hugh Gunn, Castle Villa P.F., Gloucester. 

585 H.— George Blundell, Newstead, Catforth, Preston. 

579 HL and 684 R. Iff.—B. Murray Moleswohth, Normory P.F., Great Bookham, 

580 17.—Col. Humphrey Waits, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

582 7.—John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

H. 0.—581. 0.—590, 59L 

Class 478. —Utility Poultry. White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

596 L—Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

595 n.—J ohn A, Dewar. Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

597 XXL-Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Schurhoff, Oldwych House, Chadwick End, Hhowle, 
Warwickshire. 

598 R. N.—B. & E. Chartbris, Ltd., Chobham, Woking, 

Class 474, —Utility Poultry. White Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

600 I.—COL. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

599 XL and 608 R. N,—Miss Helen Baylxs, Welford Pastures, Stratford-on-Avon, 

602 HL—John A. DEWAR, Homestall PJ\, East Grinstead. 

609 17.—B. <fc E. CHARTBRIS, Ltd., Chobham, Woking. 

603 7.—F. J. Cheshire, 22, Wharf Eoad, Grantham. 

H. 0,—607. C.—605. 

Class 478. —Utility Poultry. Black Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

614 L—John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

613 XL—W. J. V. SEARLE, 9, Walton Bond, East Molesey. 

612 HL—J. E, Hubert, The Shrubbery, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 

6U R* K.—Lebut.-COL. G. R, B. Patten, Brockhnrst, The Mount, Shrewsbury. 

Class 476. —Utility Poultry. Black Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

617 L—w. J. V, SEARLE, 9, Walton Bead, East Molesey. 

816 IL—Lieut.-Col. G. B. B. Patten, Brockhurst, The Mount, Shrewsbury. 

815 XXL—J. B. HUBERT, The Shrubbery, Alvechurch, Birmingham, 


Class 477 .—Utility Poultry. British Rhode Island Bed Cocks or Cockerels. 

628 L—J- XL Baker <fe SON, Windyash, Barwtaple. 

621 IL—W. H* ABBEY <fc SON, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 
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619 in. and 626 V.— Capt. The Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls P.F., Romsey. 
627 IV.—A.. L. Taylor, 80, Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

625 B. N.—'W. H. L. Hurman, Grasmere Poultry Yards, Banwell. 

H. C.—618. C.—623, 630. 

Glass 478.— Utility Poultry. British Rhode Island Red Hens or Pullets. 

632 I. and 641 IV.— Capt. The Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls P.F., Hornsey. 

634 H.—Richard Moore, Hammer House, Sutton Bridge, "Wisbech. 

635 HL—W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

639 V.—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

643 B. N.— MR. and Mrs. Alfred Schtjrhoff, Oldwych House, Chadwick End, Enowle, 
Warwickshire. 

H. C.—633, 636. C.—631. 

Class 478.— Utility Poultry. Sussex Cocks or Cockerels, any colour. 

650 L—John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

649 IL—Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

646 HL—Col. D. A. Chaytor, Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

645 B. N.— Col, Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

H. C.—647, 651. 


Class 480. —Utility Poultry. Sussex Hens or Pullets, any colour. 

655 L— Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

654 IL—Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

657 HL— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

656 B. N.— Col. D. A. Chaytor, Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

H. C.—653. 

Class 481. —Utility Poultry . Cocks , any other variety. 

661 I.—W. W. W. Butt, Eastfield P.F., North Thoresby, Lines. Plymouth Bock. 

659 IL— Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. Minorca. 

658 HL—Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree P.F., Henley-on-Thames. Australorp. 

660 B. N.— A. & W. Shepherd, Marton, Rugby. Plymouth Rock. 

Class 488. —Utility Poultry. Hens, any other variety. 

666 L—The Rev. J. E. T, Hughes, Radford Vicarage, Leamington Spa. Barnevelder. 

664 IL—Col. Humphrey Watts, O.B.E., Haslington Hall, Crewe. Minorca. 

667 HI.—R. S. Marsdbn, Chathum, Clitheroe. Bresse. 

665 R. N.-— W . H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth. Croad T.fl.npsf ha'n, 

H. C.—662, 668. C.—669. 

Class 483. —Utility Poultry. Cockerels, any other variety, 

III E ‘ ^ bbkt ^ Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. Plymouth Rock. 

6<3 H. —John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. Plymouth Rock. 

670 HL—J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. Ancona. 

Class 484.— Utility Poultry. Pullets, any other variety. 

674 L — John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree. Plymouth Rock. 

676 Hi ^ Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. Plymouth Rock. 

675 HL—Lady Burke, Henley Pedigree P.F., Henley-on-Thames. Australorp. 

Class 486.— Aylesbury, Pekin or Remen Brakes . 

[No Entries.] 

B Class 486.— Aylesbufy, Pekin or Rouen Bucks. 

678 L—S. SHNKE, Park Farm, Stowting, Ashford, Kent. Rouen. 

SIS Sros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Rouen. 

677 D- Lithgow, South Newington Manor. Banburv. Avlesburv 

679 B. N. Miss p. m. Euren, Hales Farm, Mundon, Chelmsford/ Aylesbury. 

Class 487. —Indian Runner Brakes or Ducks, any colour , bred prior to 1931, 
686 L— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

681 C^. ^oil O*S. Cree, Owermoigne, near Dorchester. 

6f4 HL-H. Whitley , Primley, Paignton. 

682 B. N.— Fred Argo, Bructor, by Inverurie. 

H. C.—685. 


Class 488 ,—Indian Runner Brakes or Ducks, any colour , bred in 1931. 

\ if'-SK, J* Hewbtson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

> IL— Fred Argo, Bructor, by Inverurie. 
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696 m.—W. J. Hewitt, LlttletL.. 
690 B. N* —H. Whitley, Primley, : 
H. C.--692. 


Class 489 *—Khaki Campbell Drakes. 
698 I.—John H. Butler, Gatecombe, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 


Class 490 .—Khaki Campbell Ducks. 

699 I. and 701 XX. —John H. Butler, Gatecombe, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 


Class 491.— Drakes , any other variety. 

705 I.—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Muscovy. 

702 XL—A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Muscovy. 

707 in.-WM. Richardson, 40, Bootham Crescent, York. Cayuga. 

706 XL N.—R. Barker, Lodge P.F., Long Eaton, Nottingham. Magpie 
H. C.—709. 


Class 492.— Ducks , any other variety . 

713 I.— Capt. The Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls PJF., Romsey, Hants. Stan* 
bridge White. 

712 n.—WM. Richardson, 40, Bootham Crescent, York. Cayuga. 

714 HI. —R. Barker, Lodge P.F., Long Eaton, Nottingham. Magpie. 

715 R. N. —Mrs. G. M. Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby. Muscovy. 

H. C.—710. 

Class 498.— Embden Ganders or Geese, 

720 L —R. Durrant Ives, Erpingham, Norwich. 

721 n.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

719 HI. —Brogyntyn Estate Co., Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

718 R. N.—Capt. N. Milne-HARR or, Garthgynan, Ruthin. 

H. 0.—722. 


Class 494 .—Toulouse Ganders or Geese. 

724 L—G. H. Barker, Thorpe Arnold, Melton Mowbray. 

726 n.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

725 HI.—H, Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 


Class 498 .—Turkey Cocks. 

727 L—Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

732 IL—F. Fare. Fir Tree Farm. Crossmoor, Kirkham. 

731 HI.—H. J. Cattbll, Church Farm, Bric&enhiU, Birmingham. 

735 IV.—H. Whitley, Primley Farm, Paignton. 

730 R. N.—Mrs. 8. Bateman, Sherbourae House, Allesley, Coventry. 
H. C.—734. 

Class 496 .—Turkey Bern* 

740 I,—F. Fare, Fir Tree Farm, Crossmoor, Kirkham. 

741 n.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

736 m.—H. J. Oatteli, Church Farm, Brickenhill, Birmingham, 

739 R. N,—Mrs. S. Bateman, Shorbourne House, Allesley, Coventry. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Butter. 

film. 487.— Two pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, wade up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses . 
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Class 493. —Two Pounds of Fresh Butter , without any salt , made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in Class 497. 

18 L (£4.) —Miss A. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall, Selby. 

16 n. (£2.)—Mrs. HiLii, Yew Tree House, Smallwood, Sandbach. 

17 HL (£1.)—Miss P. L. Mudd, Slade House, Thornthwaite, Darley, Harrogate. 

Class 499. —Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted , made up in plain pounds , 
from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle and their 
crosses. 

35 I. (£4.)— Mrs. John Way, "West Bridge, Bishop’s Nympton. 

21 H. (£2.)—Mrs. G. Blackler, West Leigh, Modbury. 

23 HL (XL)—Mrs. A. G. Dennis, Pulworthy, Highampton, Beawortliy. 

20 IV. (10s.)—His majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

31 V. (6s.)--Mrs. J. Mogforb, Overcott, Eose Ash, Barnstaple. 

25 B. N.—F. W. B. Gubbens, Swalcliffe Park, Banbury. 

H. C.—32. C.—24, 33. 

Class 500 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted , made up in plain pounds, 
from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentioned in 
Class 499. 

38 L (£4.) —Mrs. Hill, Yew Tree House, Smallwood, Sandbach. 

37 n. (£2 .)—Mrs. M. Dodd, Moscow, Gilsland, Carlisle. 

40 HI. (£1.)—Miss a. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall, Selby. 

Class 501. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable designs . 

45 I. (£4.) —Mrs. Hill, Yew Tree House, Smallwood, Sandbach. 

50 n. (£2.)—Miss A. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall, Selby. 

42 HL (£L)—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

47 IV. (10s.)—J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

48 R, N.—Miss P. L. Mudd, Slade House, Thorathwaitc, Darley, Harrogate. 


Cheese. 


Made in 1931. 

Class 502.— Two Cheshire Cheeses, coloured, not less than 40 lb. each. 

60 L (£5.)—A. E. Walley, Bickerton Hall, Malpas. 

50 n. (£3.)—W. E. Moore, BaddUey Farm, Nantwich. 

55 HL (£2.) —Oliver Hesketh, Wcttenhall, Winsford. 

57 IV. (WPg. F. Holunshead, Woodside Farm, Wettenhall, Winsford. 

32 V. (5s.)“Thomas e. Beckett, Hali-o-Ooolc, Nantwich. 

51 R.N.—Arthur Barnett, Bose Farm, Worleston, Nantwich. 

Class 503.— Two Cheshire Cheeses, uncoloured, not less than 40 lb. each. 

64 L (£5.)— Thomas E. Beckett, Hall-o-Coole, Nantwich. 

70 XL (£3.)—W. E. Moore, Baddiley Farm, Nantwich. 

68 HL (£2.)—W. H. Hobson, Woodhey Hall, Nantwich. 

72 IV. (10b.)—P. H. Walley, Towns Green, Wettenhall, Winsford. 

67 B. N.—Oliver Hesketh, Wettenhall, Winsford. 

H* C,—71. 


Class 504 ,—Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 lb. each. 

81 L (£5.)— Sidney T. White, Sock Dennis Farm, Hohester. 

76 XL (£3.)— John Gibson, Dryburgh Dairy, Oastle Douglas. 

79 HL (£2.)— Frank Portoh, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

78 IV. (10s.)— Bobert a. Perry, Bushley Park, Tewkesbury. 

77 B. N.—Samuel MoMinn, Torrs Dairy, Kirkcudbright. 


Class 505 .—Two Cheddar Trudies. 


h Gibson, Dryburgh Dairy, Castle Douglas. 

86 JL (SB.)—Mss. S, A, Harris, Nantydem, Abergavenny. 

89 HL (£2.)— Frank Portoh, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

91 IV. <10f.)—S idney T. White, Sock Dennis Farm, Hohester, 
88 R. It— Bobert A. Perry, Bushley Park, Tewkesbury. 
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Class 506. — Two Lancashire Cheeses, not less than 30 lb. each. 

100 L (£5.)—Mark Procter, Ashby Hall, Longridge, Preston. 

06 n. (£3.)—William Metcalf, Bolton Fold Farm, Alston, Preston. 

90 HL (£2.)—G. H. Preston, Beach House Farm, Warfcon, Preston. 

97 IV. <10s.)—M atthew Parkinson, Moss Farm, Salwick, Preston. 

94 R. N.—William Duckworth, Rlbby Hall, Eirkham. 

Class 507. —Two Gloucestershire Cheeses. 

103 I. (£5.)—Mrs. W. Haine, Bcctory Farm, Slimbrldge, Glos. 

102 XL (£3.)—Cheddar Valley Dairy Co., Ltd., Rooksbridge, Axbridge. 

104 HI. (£8.)—Robert A. Perry, Bushley Park, Tewkesbury. 

Class 508. —Two Leicestershire Cheeses . 

108 L (£5.)—P. J. Haynes, Home Farm, Ashton Parva, Rugby. 

110 EL (£3.)—Francis W. Tomlinson, Hall Farm, Ullesthorpe, Rugby. 

109 HI. (£2.)—Herbert Richardson, The Orchards, Coteshacb, Rugby. 

Class 509. —Two Stilton Cheeses. 

118 L (£5.)—Wilts United Dairies, Ltd., Harby, Melton Mowbray. 

113 H. (£3.)—Long Clawson Dairy, Ltd,, Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

112 HI. (£2.)—Emberun & Co., Ltd., The Dairy, Wymeswold, Loughborough. 

111 IV. (10s.)—E mberlin & CO., Ltd., The Dairy, Old Dalby, Melton Mowbray. 

114 R. N.—J. W. Nuttall <fe Co., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartington, Buxton, 

Class 510.— Two Wensleydcde Cheeses , Stilton shape. 

120 I. (£5,)—Miss Rachel James, Uancayo, Usk. 

121 H. (£3.)—Miss B. J. Mudd, Aldborougb Dairy, Boroughbridge. 

Class 511. —Two Caerphilly Cheeses . 

128 L (£6.)— MISS T*AriTn?.T. James, Uancayo, Usk. 

124 JL (£3.)—Cheddar Valley Dairy Co., Ltd., RookBbridge, Axbrldge. 

130 HL (£2.)—Jenken Jones, Owm, Crickbowell. 

132 IV. (10s.)—MRS. A. Philips, Ruthin Farm, Pencoed, Bridgend. 

133 R. H.—Thomas Wilkins, Putnell Farm, Cannington, Bridgwater. 

EL C. "125. 

Class 512. —Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character. 

137 L (£4.)—Mrs. S. A. Harris, Nantyderri, Abergavenny. 

134 EL (£2.)—George Barnes, Hatherleigh, Wincanton. 

142 HL (£L)—H. S. <2 W. G. Whittaker, Wardle Bridge Farm, Nantwich, 

140 IV. (IOs*)-—Frank Portoh, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

136 R. N.—E. A. COOKSON, MinshuliHall, Middlewich. 

Class 513.— Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. each, of Stilton or Wensleydale 

character. 

147 I. (£4.)—THE Misses M. F. <2 J. Webster, Saxelbye, Melton Mowbray. 

146 n. (£2.)—J. M. NUTT ALL <2 Co., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartington, Buxton. 

144 R. N,—Mrs. S. A. Harris, Nantyderri, Abergavenny. 


Class 514 .—Two Soft Cheeses made from whole milk. 

149 L (£4.)—Miss E. EADBS, Ullesthorpe, Rugby. 

154 It (£2 .)—Francis W. Tomlinson, Hall Fann, Ullesthorpe, Rugby. 

148 HL (£1.)—Berridqe Bros., The Common, Sawtry, Peterborough. 

153 R. Mrs. J. W. Pant all, Lilac Home Prise Products, Hereford. 


Class 515 ,—Two Cheeses made from cream, without the addition of rennet. ' 

ir>6 L (£4 ,)—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

161 H. (£2.)—JEnkin JONES, Cwm, Crtokhqweff. . . 

159 HL (£L)—MRS. H. Hutt, little Yew Ground Farm, ChippIngNorton. 

156 IV. (10s,) —Major A. D. 0, Clarke, D.S.O., M.a, Walton Farm, Wellesbourne, Warwick. 
163 R. N.—-Mrs. J. W. Pantall. Lilac Home Prise Products, Hereford* 


Cider. 

Class 516 .—Casks of Cider, not less than 6 gallons, made in 1930 by a bona-fide 

Farmer. 

and 164 HL {£1.)—H. W. Davis, Ooldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 
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Class 517.— Six Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 1930. 

172 L (£8.)—-Andrew Ford, White House, Newent, Glos. 

173 IL (£2.)— Mitchell Toms <fc Go., Ltd., Chard. 

169 m. (£1 .)—Sir John Amort, Bart., Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, 

171 JL N.—H. W. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

Class 518.— Six Bottles of Sweet Cider , made in 1930. 

1SI L (£3.)—Mitchell Toms & Co., Ltd., Chard. 

175 n. (£2), and 176 R. N.—Sir John Amort, Bart,, Knightshayes Court, Tiverton. 
179 IH. (£1.)—H. W. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

182 IV. (10s.)—Q uantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., North Petherton, Bridgwater. 

C.—177. 

Class 519. —Six Bottles of Cider , made previous to 1930. 

192 I. (£3), and 193 HL (£1 .)—Severn Vale Cider Co., Ltd., Bushley, Tewkesbury. 
191 IL (£2 .)—Andrew Ford, White House, Newent, Glos. 


Wool . 1 

Of 1931 dip. 

First Prize, £3; Second Prize, £2; Third Prize, £1, in each Class. 

Class 520.— Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool . 

195 I. and 194 IL—H. W. STttQOE, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

Class 521.— Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool. 

196 L & Champion. 3 — John Minton, Dryton, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

199 IL and 198 HL—E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

Class 522. —Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool. 

203 L—Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

201 IL— His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

205 HL—J. Piebpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

Class 523. —Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool. 

207 L— William Todd, Little Ponton Grange, Grantham. 

Class 524. —Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool . 

209 L and 210 IL—Maj.-Gen. Lord Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Hanover, Abergavenny. 

Class 525. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Down Wool. 

212 L and 213 n.— Leonard Tory, Turnworth, Blandford. 

Class 526. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool 
214 I. and 215 IL—Alfred Read, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandford. 


Class 527 .—Three Fleeces of Ryeland Wool . 

217 I. & R. N. for Champion,* and 216 n.—D avid J. Thomas, Monachty, Abergavenyn. 


218 

220 


224 

222 


Class 528 ,—Three Fleeces of Kerry Hill (Wales) Wool, 

L— John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Montgomery. 

IL and 219 HL— Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart., The Court, St. Fagans, Cardiff. 

Class 529 .—Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool, 

L— Major W. H. Rawnsley, Well Vale, Alford, Lines. 

H. and 221 HL—J. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton. 


Glass 530 .—Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool. 

[No Entries.] 

1 The Second and Third Brizes in these Classes were given by the respective Flock Book 

bQCl6vl6S« 

* Special Cash Prize, known as the “Merchants of the Staple of England ” Prize, given 
for the best fleece taken from any short-wooiled breed of sheep., 
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Class 531 ,—Three Fleeces of Wensl&ydale Wool . 


225 X. & Champion. 1 — John W. Greensit, Holme-on- Swale, Thirst. 
227 IL—W. H. 0. PICK, Woodhill Grange, Thirsk. 


Glass 532 *—Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool from, Rams of any age. 

233 I.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

232 IL—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

230 m. —L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 


Class 533 .—Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, from Ewe Tegs. 

230 I. & R. N. lor Champion. 1 — Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

232 £L—E. W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury. 

235 HI.—L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 


Class 534 .—Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, excluding Rams or 

Ewe Tegs , 

241 I.—L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 

245 IL—-J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

246 m.—A shley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 


Class 585 .—Three Fleeces of Welsh Mountain Wool . 

248 L—J. K. Williamson, Derwen Hall, Corwen. 

247 EC.—University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire. 

Class 536 .—Three Fleeces of Black Welsh Mountain Wool . 

240 I. and 250 IH.—Miss J. V. Horn, Woodcote Park, Blackshiels, Midlothian. 

251 IL—Maj.-Ghn. LORD Treowen, C.B., C.M.G., Llanover, Abergavenny. 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 1.— Open to Students who have attended a course at the Studiey College 
for Women, and who have not won a First or Second Frize at, any Show „ 

23 I. (24.)—Miss Margaret Watson, Spring Lodge, Barnard Castle. 

22 H. (S3.)—Miss Betty Turtle* Froyz Hall, Halstead. 

0 HI (£2.)—Miss Shbblagh Hay, Kimpton Lodge, Andover. 

117. (St)—:Miss Mary Elizabeth Archer, Studiey College, Warwickshire. 

7 R. N.—Miss E. Mona Ellis, Studiey College, Warwickshire, 

H. 0.—3, 20. C,—8, 15. 

Class 2.— Open to Students who have attended a course at any County Class 
organized by the Warwickshire and Worcestershire County Councils, and 
who have not won a First or Second Frize at any Show. 

32 L (£4.)—Miss Dorothy Smith, The Hermitage, Wadborough, Worcester. 

25 XL (S3.)— Miss Mary Ewinb, Radford, Inkberrow, Worcester. 

27 HL (£&)— Mrs, e. Gwendoline Griffiths, Spellis Form, Hindlip, Worcester. 

24 Dr. (SI.)—Miss Myra Betts, New House Farm, Eimbleton, Droitwich. 

29 R. N.—Miss Mary A. Hewlett, Ingle Nook, Holberrow Green, Astwood Bank, Reddltch. 
H. C,—30. C.—26. 

Class 3. —Open to Students who have received not less than one month's instruction 
at any Dairy School and who have not won a First or Second Frize at the 
R.A.S.E ., London Dairy v Bath <Ss West, Royal Counties, Royal Lancashire 
or Yorkshire Shows . 

Section A* 

47 X. (£4.)—Miss Elsie Evans, Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution, Usk. 

56 II* (S3.)—Miss Nanoy Hughes, Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution, Usk. 

60 XXL (38.)—Miss Olive M. Jones, The Steps, caifton-on-Teme, Worcester. 

34 IV. (£10—Miss Dorothy Abell, White House, Little Cowarae, Pencombe, Hereford. 

55 R. sr.—MRS. j. Hill, Braunston, Oakham. 

H. C.—36, 60. 0,-42, 54. 


1 Special Cash Prize, known as the "Merchants of the Staple of England" 
■ for the best fleece taken from any long-woolled breed of sheep; 


Prize, given 
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Section B. 

64 X. (£4.)—Miss C. M. Lee, Bath Arms Hotel, Mlnsterley, Shropshire. 

69 it ($ 3 .)— %Tra s Eathleen Iesnb ^AWjmAT.r., Grafton Flyford, Worcester. 

76 XU. (£2.) —Miss E. E. Peters, Treminheene, Stithians, Perranwell. 

70 IV. (£L>—Miss Gwendoline D. Matthews, Powers Farm, Brldstow, Ross-on-Wye, 

71 R, H,—Miss Hazel M. Miles, Edenwall Farm, Coleford. 

H. 0.—62. C.—67, 85, 88. 

Class 4.— Open, except to Champions at the R.A.S.E., London Dairy, Bath and 
West, Royal Counties, Royal Lancashire or Yorkshire Shows. 

Section A. 

105 L (£5.)—Miss Rosa Hancock, New Bam, Chulmleigh, Devon. 

98 n. (£4.)— Miss Florence M. Cooke, 30, Howard Street, Gloucester. 

99 DL (£8,)—Miss Grace Mary CULLEN, Lower Court, Cotheridge, Worcester. 

112 IV. (£2.)—Miss Sybil E. Jones, Cwm, Crickhowell. 

113 V. (£1.)—Miss Marie Julian, Tredinnick, Duloe, Cornwall. 

114 R. If.—Miss C. M, LEE, Bath Arms Hotel, Mlnsterley, Sliropshirc. 

H. C.—104. C.—103, 106, 108. 

Section B. 

126 L (£5.)—Miss E. E. Peters, Treminheene, Stithians, Perranwell. 

120 XL (£!}—MBS H. E. Mitchell, Penventinnie, Kenwyn, Truro. 

132 HL (£3.)—Miss Sid well M. Stephens, St. Winnow Barton, Lostwlthicl. 

129 IV. <£ ? —Miss F. G. M. Seymour, Pool Mill, Brldstow, Ross-on-Wye. 

118 V. (*U—Miss Kathleen Irene Marshall, Grafton Flyford, Worcester. 

131 R. N. —Miss Nora E. Spencer, Brook House, Broadwas-on-Teme, Worcester. 

H, C.—122. C.—127. 


Class 5.— Inter-County Championship for teams of three, one of whom must be a 
Novice never having won a First or Second Prize up to the time of entry, the 
second member must not have won more than three First Prizes and must never 
have won any Championship, the third member may be a Champion at this or 
any Show . 

( Miss Mary Lumley, ) 

146 L (£8, & Silver Medal each.)—^ Miss Jean Ingham, V Lancs C.C. Farm, 

l Miss M. B. Ashley, J Hutton, Preston. 

(Miss Lorraine Ayrb, Higher Ash Town, Rose Ash* Barnstaple. 

147 H. (£2 each.)— Mrs. J. Mogford, Overcott, Rose Ash, Barnstaple. 

I Miss Rosa Hancock, New Barn, Chulmleigh, Devon. 

{ Miss martf Julian, Tredinnick, Duloe, Cornwall. 

Miss Sidwell M. Stephens, St. Winnow Barton, Lostwlthicl. 

Miss Hilda E. Mitchell, Penventinnie* Kenwyn, Truro, 

(Miss Dorothy Smith, The Hermitage, Wadborough, Worcester, 

143 R, N.— Miss Phyllis Peer, Rectory Farm, Tibberton, Droltwich. 

(Miss Mabel K. Stratton, Charlton* Pershore. 

Class 6.— Championship open to First Prize Winners in the preceding Classes 
and to First Prize Winners at the R.A.S.E., London Dairy, Bath and West, 
or any County Show. 

164 L (£5, & Gold Medal.)—Miss Mabel Rounsevell, The Dairy, Hursley Pork, Winchester 
152 XL (£4.)—Miss Rosa Hancock* New Bam, Chulmleigh, Devon. 

126 HL (£3*)—Miss E. E. Peters, Treminheene, Stithians, Perranwell. 

146 XV* (£2.)—Miss Mary Ltjmley, Lancs C.C. Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

154 V* (£1.)— Miss Jean Eabgeeave Ingham, Lanes C.C. Farm, Hutton, Preston. 

159 R. N.—Miss H. E. Mitchell* Penventinnie, Kenwyn, Truro. 


FLOWER SHOW. 


Class 1 .—Groups of Miscellaneous Plants » 

1 L (£45.)—James Cypher & Sons, Queen’s Road Nurseries, Cheltenham. 

2 n. (£40.)—T. M. Petch* Highfleld Nursery, Great Horton, Bradford* 

Class 2 .—Collection of Delphiniums . 

3 I. (£8.)— Blackmore & Lanodon, Bath. 
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Class 3.— Groups of Tuberous Begonias in pots . 

4 X. (£30.)—Blackmore ft Langdon, Bath. 

Class 4.— Groups of Aquatic Plants . 

8 I. (£300—C. H. Tandevin, Ltd., Raby Flower Farm, Willaston, Wirral, Cheshire. 

7 n. (£15.)—M. Prichard ft Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. 

6 XH, (£10.)—P. Gardner, Craven Nurseries, Addingham, Ekley. 

5 IV. (£00—Bowell ft Skarratt, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. 

Class 5.— Collection of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms, 

10 I. (£800—Bees, Ltd., Sealaud Nurseries, Chester. 

0 II. (£ 25 .)— William Artindalb ft Son, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

13 HL (£20.)—Suffolk Seed Stores, Ltd., 6, Church Street, Woodbridge. 

12 IV. (£15.)— Harkness ft Sons, Leeming Bar, Northallerton. 

Class 6 .—Collections of Lupins, 

15 I. (£15.)— Harkness ft Sons, Leeming Bar, Northallerton. 

15 n. (£10.)—J. P. Rashley, Throstle Nest Nursery, Mytholmroyd. 

Class 7.— Collections of Tree Carnations. 

17 I. (£15, ft Cup. 1 )— C. Engelmann, Ltd., Saffron Walden. 

Class 8 .—Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations, 

19 I. (£150—Stuart Low ft Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Class 9.— Collections of Cut Sprays of Border Carnations, 

20 L (£150— Horace Lakbman, Queonsberry Nursery, Thornton, Surrey. 

Class 10. —Collections of Sweet Peas, 

21 L (£15.)— Robert Bolton ft Son, Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex. 

23 II. (£10.)— R. Chalunor, Bell Farm, Balterley, Crewe. 

22 HE. (£5.)—G. H. Brookshaw, Stock Lane, Hough, Crewe. 

24 IV. (£30—T. Wadsworth & Son* Bishop Wilton, Yorkshire. 

Class 11.— Collections of Gut Boses, 

28 I. (£15.)—John Watbrbr, Sons ft Crisp, Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 

25 XL (£100—C. Gregory, Old Close Nurseries, Chilwell, Notts. 

27 HI, (£70— William Lowe ft Son, The Nurseries, Beeston, Nottingham. 

Class 12. —Displays of Vegetables and Fruits, 

30 I. (£200—J* A. C. Roy, Cheadle Royal, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

Exhibits not for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to:— 

31 Allwood Bros., Wivolsfleld Nurseries, Haywards Heath. Carnations. 

30 Robert Bolton ft Son, Birdbrook, Halstead. Sweet Peas. 

41 Conways, Ltd., Halifax. Rock and Formal Garden. 

48 ALEX. HICKSON ft Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, Newtownards, Ireland. Roses. 

54 John Peed ft Son, West Norwood, London, S.E.27. Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
63 Sutton ft Sons, Reading. Sweet Peas. 

65 R. Wallace ft Co., Ltd., The Old Garden, Tunbridge Wells. Water Garden and Water 
Plants. 

Gold Medals to:— 

40 FRANK Cant ft Co.. Ltd.. Bralswick Rose Gardens. Colchester. Roses. 

46 Hewitt ft Co., Ltd., The Nurseries, Solihull, Birmingham. Delphiniums and Lupins. 

49 Horace Lakbman, Queensbury Nursery, Thornton Heath* Surrey. Cut Border Carna¬ 

tions. 

57 Thomas Robinson, Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham. Roses. 

59 L. R. Russell, Ian., Richmond Nurseries, Surrey. Ornamental Foliage Vines. 

61 Stephens Sxmb, Draycofct, Derbyshire. Rock and Water Garden. 

62 Sxudley College, Warwickshire. Fruit and Vegetables. 

68 Edward Webb ft Sons (Stourbridge), Ltd., Wordsley, Stourbridge, cut Flowers and 
Flowering Plants, 

1 Perpetual Challenge Cup awarded to the First Prize Winner in dan 7, 
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Silver Gilt Medals to;— 

35 Bees, Ltd., Sealand Nurseries, Chester. Delphiniums. _ _ , _ 

39 Benjamin B. Cant & Sons., Ltd., The Old Bose Cardens, Colchester. Boses. 

44 John Forbes (Hawick), Ltd., Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick. Phloxes, Pentstemons and 
other Cut Flowers. 

51 Stuart Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Orchids and Malmaison Carnations. 

52 Madrbsheld Cardens, Ltd., Malvern. Boses. 

53 Maxwell & B eaus , The Dorset Nursery, Broadstone. Alpine Plants. 

55 M, Prichard & Sons, Ltd., BJverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. Alpine Plants. 
60 W. H Simpson & Sons, 209, Monument Boad, Birmingham. Lupins, Delphiniums and 
Antirrhinums. 

66 F. Comee Waterer’s Knaphhi Nursery, Ltd., Woking. Evergreens and Flowering 

Shrubs. 

67 John Wateeer, Son & Ceisp, Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. Herbaceous 

Plants. 


Silver Medals to:— 

32 William Artindaib & Son, Nether Green, Sheffield. Violas. 

34 Bakers, Codsall, Wolverhampton, Delphiniums, Primulas, Astilbes, etc. 

37 Bowell & Skareatt, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. Alpines and Herbaceous 
Plants. 

42 Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich. Boses, Lilies, Gladioli, Sweet Peas, Herbaceous Plants. 
45 G. Gibson & Co., Leeming Bar, YorkB. Shrubs, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants and 
Flowers. 

47 Kedway & Son, Langport. Delphiniums. _ ^ 

48 Bent, Brydon & Haigh, Tees Bank Nurseries, Darlington. Herbaceous and Bock Plants. 
50 Laxton Bros., Bedford. Boses. 

50a Laxton Bros., Bedford. Strawberries. 

58 B. V. Boger, The Nurseries, Pickering. Alpine Plants. 

64 Toogood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton. Sweet Peas. 

70 F. Bioh, Hindlip Gardens, Fernhul Heath, Worcester. Phlox and other Herbaceous 
Flowers. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver Medals for articles entered as “ New Implements for Agricultural or Estate 

Purposes.” 

412 Bighard Garrett & Sons, Ltd., Leiston, Suffolk. Crude Oil Tractor. 

501 Clayton & S huttl eworth, to., Lincoln. Harvester Thresher. 

1130 General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Xingsway, London, W.CJ2, Portable 
Agricultural Drumotor. 

1329 Gascoignes (Beading), Ltd., 31, Great Xnollys Street, Beading. Milking Machine. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[The name of the donor , or the mode of acquisition, appears in Italics 
after the title of each work.] 

Agricultural Economics Research Institute. Factors affect¬ 
ing the Prices of Live Stock in Great Britain. A Preliminary 
Study. By K. A. H. Murray. Oxford, 1931 . Purchased 

-The Farmer’s Business: Comparative Conditions in part 

of South Oxfordshire in 1923 and 1929. By R. 1ST. Dixey 

and others* Oxford, 1931. Institute 

-The Marketing of Farm Produce. Part III. Hops. By 

D. Skilbeck. Oxford, 1931. Institute 

-The Midlands Grazing Industry. A study of the relative 

Economic Advantages of Grazing Young or Old Cattle. By 
A. Bridges and A. Jones. Oxford, 1931 . . Institute 

-Progress in English Farming Systems. Y. A Pioneer 

of Progress in Farm Management. By C. S. Orwin. VI. 

High Farming. By C. S. Orwin. Oxford, 1931 . Institute 

-Nineteenth Annual Report and List of Publications, 

1931 ......... Institute 

Bailli^rb’s Encyclopaedia op Scientific Agriculture. Edited 

by H. Hunter, D.Sc., 2 vols. London, 1931 . . Purchased 

Billis, R. V., and A. S. Kenyon. Pastures New. An Account of 
the Pastoral Occupation of Port Phillip. Melbourne, 

1930 Publishers 

Bourne, Ray. Regional Survey and its relation to Stocktaking 
of the, Agricultural and Forest Resources of the British 
Empire* (Oxford Forestry Memoir, No. 13, 1931) . Publishers 
British National Union. The Empire Trek Book, 1930 Union 
Cambridge University Department of Agriculture. Memoir No. 

3. A Brief Summary of the Papers published by the Staffs 
of the Dept, of Agriculture and its associated Research Insti¬ 
tutes during the period May 1st, 1930-April 30,1931 . Department 

Central Landowners’ Association. The Land Value Tax, 1931 
(Finance Act 1931, Part III.) A Guide to Valuation, Assess¬ 
ment and Procedure in England and Wales. By R. S. 

Gardiner, London, 1931. Association 

Colebatoh, Sir Hal. A Story of a Hundred Years. Western 

Australia 1829-1929, Perth, W. A„ 1929 * Agent-General 

College op Estate Management. Reports of the Travelling 
Scholars in Agriculture. No. 2. Farm Management Re¬ 
search Technique. By R. McG. Carslaw, Ph,D. Printed 

for private circulation, 1931. CoUege 

Denmark, 193L Published by the Royal Danish Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and the Danish Statistical Dept. Copen¬ 
hagen, 1931 * , - - . • • - t Ministry 

Dept, op Scientific and Industrial Research. The Corrosion 
of the Tin-plate Container by Food Products. Food Invest!- 
cation Special Report No* 40 • . • • Department 

.— — Index to the Literature of Food Inyestigation. Vol, 3, 

No* 1, March, 1931 ,. ■. Department 

Empire Marketing Board. Changes in the Demand for Butter, 
November, 1928, and November, 1930, Report of an Inves¬ 
tigation by the Economic Section of the Board into the 
1 Retail Marketing of Butter in Four Midland Towns, 1931 Board 
-:— The Demand for Canned Fruits, 1931 1 - Board 
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Empire Marketing Board. Emit Supplies in 1930. April, 1931 Board 

-Imperial Wool Research Conference, 1930. London, 

Leeds, Edinburgh. Report of Proceedings. March, 1931 Board 

-Recent Advances in Pasture Management. By O. 

McConkey. July, 1931. Board 

-Dairy Research. A Report to the Empire Marketing 

Board. By Sir William Dampier. November, 1931 Board 

Faber, Harald. Co-operation in Danish Agriculture. 2nd ed. 

London, 1931. Purchased 

Eisheb, Robert, Canon of York. Flowers of Grass : How to know 

the Names of British Grasses. London, 1931 . Publishers 

Gee, Wilson. The Place of Agriculture in American Life. New 

York, 1930 . Publishers 

Haslam, C. S. The Biography of Arthur Young, F.R.S., from his 

birth until 1787. Rugby, 1930 .... Author 

Hhjsy, W. E. Improvement of Woodlands. London, 1931 Publishers 
Hughes, H. D. and E. R. Henson. Crop Production: Principles 
and Practice, A Handbook of Information for the Student 
of Agriculture. New York, 1930 .... Publishers 
International Institute op Agriculture. The Agricultural 
Situation in 1929-30 (Markets and Prices—Action taken by 
Governments and by Voluntary Organisations—Economic 
Conditions of the Fanners). Economic Commentary on the 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics for 1929-30. 

Rome, 1931 ........ Institute 

-Reeueil de Statistiques basees sur les donnees de la Comp- 

tabilite Agricole pour 1927-28. Rome, 1931 . . Institute 

Jones, H. A. and S. L, Emsweller. The Vegetable Industry. 

New York, 1931. Publishers 

Keen, B. A. The Physical Properties of the Soil. London, 

1931. Purchased 

Lennox, Lord William Pitt. Memoir of Charles Gordon Lennox, 

Fifth Duke of Richmond, K.G., P.C. London, 1862 

Mr. Thurtill Cooke 

London, 11th International Veterinary Congress, London, 1930. 

Proceedings. 3 vols. London, 1931 . . . Congress 

Ministry op Agriculture and Fisheries. Economic Series 
Reports: 

No. 24. The Preparation of Fruit for Market (Part II. Goose¬ 
berries, Currants, Cherries, Raspberries, Loganberries, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers and Grapes). 

No. 27. The Sugar Beet Industry at Home and Abroad. 

No. 28. Marketing of Honey and Beeswax in England 
and Wales. 

No. 29. Marketing of Sheep, Mutton and Lamb in England 
and Wales. 

No. 33. The Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931. 

No. 34. The Organisation of Potato Marketing . Ministry 

-Bulletins: No. 11, Oil Cakes and Extracted Meals ; No. 

13, Home-grown Feeding Stuffs $ No. 14, Some Diseases of 
Rabbits; No. 22, Practical Soil Sterilisation; No. 24, Cereal 
Smuts and their Control; No. 26, Investigation of Celery 
Diseases and their Control; No. 26, Johne’s Disease; No. 

27, Agricultural Machinery in Canada and the United States of 
America; No, 28, Artificial Fertilisers; No. 29, Insect Pests 
and Fungus Diseases of Basket Willows ; No. 31, Studies 
concerning the Handlingof Milk (4th ed.); No. 32, Pig Keep¬ 
ing ; No. 33, Pig Keeping Costs ; No. 34, Mushroom Grow¬ 
ing ; No. 36, The Use of Lime in Agriculture; No, 36, Man- 
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ures and Manuring ; No. 37, Ensilage; No. 33, Sex-linked 
Method in Poultry Breeding; No. 39, Fertility and Animal 
Breeding; No. 40, The Construction of Cow Houses. Ministry 

.-Pig Industry Council Interim Report: Litter Testing 

and Pig Recording (Marketing Leaflet No. 30) . Ministry 

National Pig Breeders’ Association. The Pig Breeders* 

Annual, 1931-32 .... ... Association 

Parkinson, S. T., and W. L. Fielding. The Microscopic Examin¬ 
ation of Cattle Foods. London, 1930 . . . Author 

Public General Acts and Church Assembly Measures, 1930-1 

Purchased 

Reading University Faculty of Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Dairy Fanning in the Blackmore Vale. A Study based on 
Conditions in the Sturminster Rural District in 1929. By 
G. B. Bisset, C. Pringle and E. Thomas. 1931 . Department 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. Report for 1930 . Director 

-Rothamsted Conference Report: 

XI. The Making of New Grassland. Experiences of Prac¬ 
tical Farmers. London, 1931 .... Purchased 

Royal Dublin Society. Bi-Centenary Souvenir, 1731-1931. 

Dublin, 1931 ....... Director 

Scotland, Department of Agriculture. The Profitableness of 
Farming in Scotland. Report on the Financial Results 
obtained in certain groups of farms in Scotland in 1928-9 
with a Statistical Account of the Farms in the Counties of 
Berwick, Roxburgh and Selkirk. Edinburgh, 1931 . Purchased 
Shorthorn Society. Shorthorn Breeders* Guide, 1931 . Society 

Smith, Kenneth M. A Text Book of Agricultural Entomology. 

Cambridge, 1931. Purchased 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report for 1930. . Institution 

South-Eastern Agricultural College Department of Econo¬ 
mics. Investigation into Farming Costs of Production and 
Financial Results. Report No. XI. Financial Results on 
the College Farms—I. Sheep Breeding and Feeding over 
Four Years 1926-7 to 1929-30. By J. Wyllie and N. V. 
Hewison. Report No. XH. Costs of Production and 
Financial Results for Potatoes and Root Crops 1924-1929. 

By J. Wyllie. College 

Stokdyk, E. A., and C. H. West. The Farm Board* New York, 

1930 Publishers 

Thomas, S. Evelyn. British Banks and Agriculture. London, 

1931 Author 

Tusser, Thomas. His Good Points of Husbandry. Collated and 

edited by Dorothy Hartley. London, 1931 . . Purchased 

United States Department op Agriculture. Yearbook of 

Agriculture, 1931. Washington, 1931 . . . Department 

Wrentmore, G. W. The Battery System of Poultry Keeping. 

London, 1931 .. Mrs. Godfrey 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, ETC. 

Agricultural Machinery. 

Ministry op Agriculture and Fisheries. First Report of the Agricul¬ 
tural Machinery Testing Committee, 1931. 

Agriculture. 

Ministry op Agriculture and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics, 1930. 
.Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts for 

mo. 
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Ministry or Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under 
the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, for the two years 
ending September 30th, 1930. 

-Report on the Work of the Land Division for the year 1930. 

-Report on the Work of the Research and Education Division 

for the year 1929-30. 

Colonial Office. Report of Proceedings of Conference of Colonial 
Directors of Agriculture. July, 1931. 

Empire Marketing. 

Empire Marketing Board. Report May, 1930, to May, 1931. 

-Note on the Work and Finance of the Board and Statement 

of Research and other Grants approved by the Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, from July, 1926, to March 31, 1931. Cmd. 
3914, 1931. 

Tmpertat. Economic Committee. 

18th Report—Tea. 

19th Report—Coffee. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Foot and Mouth Disease 
Research Committee. Fourth Progress Report, 1931. 

Overseas Settlement. 

Overseas Settlement Committee. Report for period January 1, 1930, 
to March 31, 1931. Cmd. 3887, 1931. 

Roads. 

Ministry of Transport. Reports on the Administration of the Road 
Fund for 1929-30 and 1930-31. 

Scotland. 

Department of Agriculture for Scotland. Nineteenth Report, being 
for the year ended December 31, 1930. Cmd. 3870, 1931. 
-Agricultural Statistics, 1930. 

The Society is indebted to numerous Government Departments , both at 
home and abroad , to Boards of Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and kindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Reports , Journals, Stud; 
Herd, and Mock Books , Proceedings , Transactions, Bulletins , and other 
documents received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as well as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications , which are placed for reference 
in the Beading Boom . 


The Library is open every week-day from 10 till 4, except on Saturdays 
and on those days when the Council and Committees are meeting. 

Governors and Members are entitled to take out books, upon paying 
the carriage of the same and all expenses from the time of issue to the 
time of return. Books of reference and selected books will not be issued. 

One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

Governors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price of any 
books borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during the interval 
between their issue and return. 
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ABE 


ABEBDEEJST-ANGUS Cattle at 
*** the Warwick Show, 327 
Accountants and Auditors, Election 
of, lxvii 

Accounts, Presentation of, 394, lxi 
Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 284, 285 
Action of soils on lead pipes, 433 
Admissions by Payment at War¬ 
wick Show, 320 

— reduced for 1931 Show, 319, 395 
Advisory Committee on Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs, 426 
Agricultural Education Exhibits at 
the Warwick Show , 365-370 
Agricultural Holdings, classification 
of in England and Wales, 283 
Agricultural Land (Utilisation) Act, 
1931, 272 

Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, 
273 


Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Amendment Act, 
1931, 272 

Agricultural Research Council, pro¬ 
posed grant to, lv, Ivi 
“Agricultural*Research in 1930,” 
268, 408 

Agricultural Statistics , 1931, 283- 
309 

Agrostis, 94 

Albion Mowing Machine, 338, 351 
Alsike clover in pasture making, 68 
Ancient Monuments Act, 1931, 268 
Animal diseases in 1931, 401 

— Parasites, 446 

Annual Report for 19 31 of the 
Botanist, 435-442 

—for 19 $1 of the Consulting 
Chemist, 422-434 

— for 1931 of the Principal of the 

Royal Veterinary College , 418- 


—for 1931 of the Zoologist, 442-448 
Anthrax, 419, 42X 
Apple scab, 436 

Argentine Rural Society, Judges for 
Show at Palermo, 399 


BON 

Auditors, Election of, lxvii 
Aveling, death of Mr. T. L., 393, 
xlrx 

Awards of Prizes at Warwick Show, 
lyj-y 

Ayrshire Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 330 


DACON, Imports of, 306, 307 
u Balance Sheet, 1931, Ordinary, 
xvi 

— Warwick Show, x 

“ Bailliere’s Encyclopaedia of Scien¬ 
tific Agriculture,” 310 
Bamford Oil Bath Mower, 338, 
349 

Barley, Acreage of, 285, 286 

— Average Prices of, 296, 297 

— Imported Feeding, average 

prices of, 304, 305 

— Imports of, 306, 307 

— Meal, 423 

— Meal, Average Price of, 304, 305 

— Persian, 428 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

291, 292 
Basic slag, 431 
Beans, Acreage of, 285, 287 

— Imports of, 306 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

292 

“ Beasts and Birds as Farm Pests,” 
by Prof. James Ritchie, 311 
Beef, Imports of, 306, 307 
Beet Sugar Industry (Assistance) 
Act, 1931, 271 

Belted Galloway Cattle at the War¬ 
wick Show, 327 

Berkshire Pigs at the Warwick 
Show, 337 

Biffen (R. H.), Annual Report for 
1931 of the Botanist , 436-442 
Blue Albion Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 329 

Bond (J. R,), The Making of Pas+ 
Pure: IV. The Poorer Midland 
Areas, 94-99 T . 

' Y 
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1Books of the Year , 310-313 
Border Leicester Sheep at the War¬ 
wick Show, 335 

Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 400 
Botanist, Annual Beport of, 435 
Bovine Tuberculosis, 403 
Bran, Average Prices of, 304, 305 
British Friesian Cattle at the War- 
wick Show, 330 
Broccoli, Acreage of, 289 
Brown’s Farms, Mr. A. H„ 151-162 
Brussels Sprouts, Acreage of, 285, 
289 

Bulletins of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, new series, 312 
Burkitt (William), Beport of the 
Steward of Dairying* Warwick 
Show , 1931 , 354-365 
Burnet in pasture making, 68 
Butter, Average Prices of, 301 

— foreign tick in, 446, xxxviii 

— Imports of, 306, 308 

— Marking Committee’s expenses, 

xxvi 

— Marking Order, 407, xxviii, 

xxxii, xxxix 

— sweet cream, xxxi 

— Tests at Warwick Show, 359 
Butter-making Competitions at the 

Warwick Show, 364 


/^ABBAGE, Acreage of, 285, 289 
^ Calves, Veal, Average Prices 
of, 299,301 

Carrots, Acreage of, 289 
Castor Oil Bean in Feeding Cakes, 
&c., 425, 430, xxxviii 
Cattle at the Warwick Show, 324 

— Classes in the Carcass Competi¬ 

tion of the Smithfield Club, 
1895-1939, 213-223 

— Fat, Average Prices of, 298, 

300 

— from Certified and Grade A 

(T.T.) Herds, 396 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 285, 290 

— Pathology Medals, 410 
Cauliflowers, Acreage of, 289 
Celery-leaved crowfoot, 442 
Century of Wages and Mornings in 

Agriculture, A, 231-257 
Cereals, Insect Attacks on, 443 
Certified or Grade A (T.T.) Cattle, 
396 

Chalk Land Farming m Hamp¬ 
shire, 183-200 


cotr 

“ Changing Outlook in Agricul¬ 
ture.” An address by Sir John 
Bussell, 312 

Cheddar cheese, discussion on, 

XXXii, VTTgiv 

Cheese, Average Prices of, 302 

— Imports of, 306, 308 

— mite attacks on cucumber, 444 
Chemical Department, Work of, 

during year, 399 

Chemist, Annual Beport of Con¬ 
sulting, 422-434 

Cheviot Sleep at the Warwick 
Show, 335 

Chicory in pasture making, 68 
Chilean Tares, 400, 430 
Chivers & Sons’ farms at His ton, 
142-151 

Clayton Harvester-Thresher, 338, 
345 

Clover, Acreage of, 285, 289 

— Alsike, in pasture making, 68 

— Dutch white, in pasture making, 

68 

— English broad red, in pasture 

making, 68 

— wild white, in pasture making, 

67 

Clydesdale Horses at the Warwick 
Show, 323, 324 

Cockle Park experiments in pasture 
improvement, 63 
Cocksfoot in pasture making, 66 
Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii-v 

— new appointments on, lix 
Compensation for slaughtered tuber¬ 
culous stock, 58 

Compound Meals of “fancy” nature, 
430 

Condensed Milk, Imports of, 306, 
308 

Consulting Engineer, appointment 
of new, 395, li 

Contemporary Agricultural Law, 
268-283 

Com, Acreage of Mixed, 285, 287 

— Prices of British, 296,298 
Cotton, field experiments on, in the 

Sudan, 181 

— Seed Cakes, average prices of, 

304, 305 

Cotton Cake, 427 

Council, Annual Election of, lxvii 

— Changes in, during year, 394 

— Distribution of Members of, vi 

— Elections to, 394 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1931, Minutes of, xxt 
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cow 

Cowgrass, si agio-cut, in pasture 
making, 00 

Cows, Milking, Average Price of, 
299, 301 

Crested dogstail in pasture making, 
07 

Croi>s and Grass, Acreago under, 
284, 286 

— Enquiries in Botanical Depart¬ 

ment, 440 

— under glass, Insect Attacks on, 

444 

Crown-gall disease, 441 
Crowther (Charles), The Work of 
the Harper Adams College Pig- 
Feeding Experimental Station , 
1926-1931, 1-43 

Crowther (E. M.), The Present Posi¬ 
tion of the Use of Fertilisers, 
162-182 

Cucumber, Attacks of Cheese-mite 
on, 444 

Cumberland Pigs at the Warwick 
Show, 337 


AIRY Cows, Average Price of, 

U 299,301 

— Produce, Average Prices of, 301 

— Produce, Imports of, 300, 308 

— Shorthorns , at the Warwick 

Show, 329 

Dairying Report of the Steward of, 
at Warwick Show , 354-365 

Dumpier, Congratulations to Sir 
William, 409, xxxvi 

Danish swedes. Banghoim Horn¬ 
ing, B., 436 

Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 393 

Derby, Invitation to visit in 1933, 
xxxviii 

Devon Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 320 

Dexter' Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 331 

Distemper, Immunisation from, lv 

Dorset Horn Sheep at the Warwick 
Show, 333 

Down breeds of sheep at the 
Warwick Show, 331 

Dried Ale Grains, Average prices of, 
304, 305 

DrumotOr, Portable Agricultural, 
339, 352 

Ducks, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 291 

Dutch white clover xn pasture 
making, 88" 


clxv 

Jj’UN 

F DITOR of Journal* Appointment 
^ of now, 395, xxii 
Eggs, Average Prices of, 302 

— Imports of, 306, 308 
Engineer, Appointment of now 

Consulting, 395, li 
Entries for Warwick Show, 315, 316 
Eradication of Tuberculosis from 
Cattle Herd>s , 43-62 
Essay, Medal for Agricultural Re¬ 
search, 268 

— Awards to, xxvi 

Essex Pigs at the Warwick Show, 
337 

Examinations for N.D.A. and 
N.D.D., Results of, 411, 415 
Expenditure and Receipts at War¬ 
wick Show, x 

Expenditure and Receipts, ordi¬ 
nary, xiv 


“ FACTORS affecting tho Prices of 
* Livestock in Great Britain,” 
by Dr. K. A. H, Murray, 811 
“ Farmer’s Glory,” by A. G* 
Street, 312 

Fat Stock, Average Prices of, 
298, 300 

Feeding Stuffs, 427 

— Average Prices of, 304, 305 
Felton (B. I.) and Orwiu (C. S.), 

A Century of Wages and Earn¬ 
ings in Agriculture, 231-257 
Fertilisers, 431 

— Average Prices of, 304, 305 

— The Present Position of the Use 

of , 162-182 

— to use for Fruit Growing, 138 
Finance Act, 1931, 269 
Financial Statement by Chairman 

of Finance Committee, vui, ix 
Finger and Toe Disease, 435 
Flour, Imports of, 306, 3G7 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 317, 395, 
401, 418, 420, xl 
Forest Tree Pests, 444 
Forestry Exhibition at the Warwick 
Sltow, mi. The , 370-376 
Fowls, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 291 
Frit-fly, 443 

Fruit, Acreage of, 285, 289 

— Average Prices of, 304 

— Crops, Manurial Experiments on, 

129 

— Insect Attacks bn, 444 

Funds in Trust held by, Society, 
xviii ' f " 
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tun 

Fungoid Diseases, 435 
Future Shows, 399 


ARRETT Crude Oil Tractor, 
0 338,339 

Gascoigne Mixing Machine, 338, 
341 

Geese, Number of, in England and 
Wales, 291 

General Meeting, Report of Council 
to, December 9, 1931, 392- 
411; Proceedings at, lx 
General Meeting in Warwick Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xli 
German Agricultural Society’s Show 
at Hanover, 409, xlvi 
Gillespie, death of Alderman J. J., 
399 

Glanders, 418 

Gleed (C. J.), The Strawberry In¬ 
dustry of South Hampshire , 
201-213 

Gloucestershire Old Spots Pigs at 
the Warwick Show, 337 
Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths during the year, 393 

— Number of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Grain and Meal Imports, 306 
Grass, Acreage under, 284, 285 
Grassland Enquiries in Botanical 
Department, 438 

— Experiments, 267 
Green Manuring, 258 

Guernsey Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 330 


LJACKING {Thomas), The Making 
1 1 of Pasture : III . The Better 
Midland Areas , 84-93 
Hacks at the Warwick Show, 324 
Hampshire Experiments in, 264, 
408, xxix, xxxii 
Hams, Imports of, 306, 308 
Hanley (J. A.)» The Making of 
Pasture: V. The Establish¬ 
ment of Permment Grass with 
special reference to the south¬ 
west of England, 100-106 
Hard fescue in pasture-making, 68 
Harper Adams College’s Exhibit at 
the Warwick Show, 365 
Harper Adams i?ig-feeding Experi¬ 
ments, 1-43 

Harvester-Thresher, Clayton, 338, 
345 


.run 

Hay, Average Prices of, 303 

— Produce and Yield per Acre of, 

292, 293 

Hereford Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 325 

Highland Society’s Coutonary Show, 
409, xli, xlii 

Hobday (F. T. G.) Annual Report 
for 1931 of the Principal, of the 
Royal Veterinary College , 418- 
422 

Hops, Acreage of, 285, 288 

— Average Prices of, 303 

— Total Produce and Yield per 

Acre, 293, 294 

Horses at the Warwick Show, 321 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 285, 289 

— Parasitic Mange in, 420 
Horticultural section at tho War¬ 
wick Show, 318 

Housing (Rural Authorities) Act, 
1931, 271 

Housing (Rural Workers) Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1931, 269 
Hunters at the Warwick Show, 324 
Hunters’ Improvement Society, 
Grants to, lii, liv 


IMPERIAL Institute of Ento- 
1 mology’s Laboratory at Farm 
ham Royal, 446 

Implement Yard at Warwick Show, 
Amount of Shedding in, 315 
— suggested re-arrangement of at 
shows, xlvi 

Implements Exhibited at Warwick 
Show, 338-353 

Imports of Agricultural Commodi¬ 
ties, 306 


Improvement of Live Stock (Licens¬ 
ing of Bulls) Act, 1931, 275 
Inoculation of Lucerne Exjwri- 
ments, 257, 408, xxvi 
International Dairy Cattle J udging 
Competition at the Warwick 
Show, 396 

Italian ryegrass in pasture making, 
67 


JERSEY Cattle at the Warwick 
J Show, 330 

Judges at Argentine Show, 399 
— at Uruguay Show, 399 
Judging at Warwick Show, alter¬ 
ation in times of, 395, xxxiv 
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KAl 

J^AINIT, average prices of, 304, 

Kartoff Spraying Machine, 338, 341 
Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep at 
the Warwick Show, 335 
—Wool Growers, Ltd., 225 
Kerry Cattle at the Warwick Show, 
331 

Kerry Hill Sheep at the Warwick 
Show, 333 


I AMB, Imports of, 306, 307 

Landlord and Tenant, Law 
Cases, 276 

Large Black Pigs at the Warwick 
Show, 337 

Large White Pigs at the Warwick 
Show, 335 

Lead Pipes, action of soil on, 433 
Leaf Scorch, 137 

— Stripe disease attacks, 435 
Loathersellers* Company, grant to, 

401, xxiii 

Legumes, work on the inoculation 
of, 257 

Library, Principal Additions to, clix 
Lime as manure for fruit trees, 138 

— length of duration in soil, 259 
Lincoln Sheep at the Warwick 

Show, 333 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns at the 
Warwick Show, 329 
Linseed Cake, 427 

— Average Prices of, 304, 305 
List of Council, i 

Live Stock at the Wawnck Show , 32l- 
337 

— Average Prices of, 298-301 

— in England and Wales, .Number 

of, 285, 289 

Local Committee, Warwick, Thanks 
to, xliv 

Long Service Medals, 397 
Long White Lop-eared Pigs at the 
Warwick Show, 337 
Longhorn Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 327 

Lucerne, Acreage of, 285, 289 

— Experiments on in Hampshire, 

— Experiments on Inoculation of, 

257, 408, xxvi 

— Inoculation, cultures for, 408, 

xxvi* xxxv, xlix 

MACKINTOSH (JAMES), Mradi- 
cation of Tuberculosis from 
Cattle Herds, 43-82 


MUT 

Maize, Average Prices of, 304, 305 

— By-product, 429 

— Imports of, 306, 307 

— Meal, Average Prices of, 304,305; 

Imports of, 306 
Making of Pasture , The , 62-125 
Mange, Parasitic, 420 
Mangolds, Acreage of, 285, 288 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

292, 293 

Mansfield (W. S.), Notable Fanning 
Enterprises : Olivers & Sons' 
Farms at Histon , 142-151 
Manuring in pasture making, 70, 
79 

Manuring of Fruit Plantations and* 
Orchards , 125-142 
Mastitis in Cows, 260, 407 
Matthews, death of Mr. Prank P., 
393, xlviii 

Matthews (R. Borlase), Report on 
New Implements at the Warwick 
Show , 1931 , 338-353 
Mayor and Corporation of Warwick, 
Thanks to, xliii 

Meadow fescue in pasture making, 
67 

Meal Imports, 306 
Meat, Imports of, 306, 307 
Medal for Agricultural Research 
Essay, 268, 408 

— Awards to, xxvi 

Medals for Cattle Pathology, 410 
Members of Society, Distribution 
of, vi 

— Deaths of, during year, 393 
Members, Numbors of, since 

Establishment of Society, vii 
Middle White Pigs at the Warwick 
Show, 337 

Middlings, Average Prices of, 304, 
305 

Milk and Dairies Acts, 49 
Milk, Average Prices of, 301, 302 

— Condensed, Imports of, 306, 308 

— Yield Trials at Warwick Show, 

cattle, 354; goats, 363, 364 
Milk-cooling Machine, Wessex 
Ethylor, 338, 344 

Milking Machine, Gascoigne, 338, 
341 

Minutes of Council Meetings in 
193 X, xxi 

Mortimer, death of Mr. M. P., 392, 
xxii 

Mower, Bamford Oil Bath, 338, 349 
Mowing Machine, Albion, 338, 351 
Mustard for Seed, Acreage of, 289 
Mutton, Imports of, 306, 307 
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NAT 


MATIONAL Association of Young 
Farmers’Clubs, judging com¬ 
petition at Warwick Show, 319 
National Diploma, Results of Ex¬ 
aminations for, in Agriculture, 
411 ; in Dairying, 415 
National Institute for Poultry 
Husbandry Exhibit at the 


Warwick Show, 368 
National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, work of during year, 


406 

National Mark Scheme at the 
Warwick Show, 318 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Deputation 
from, xxxvi 

New Implements, 338-353 
New Zealand, Earthquakes in, 409, 
xxvi, xxvii 


Nitrate of Soda, Average Prices of, 
304, 305 

Nitrogen content of barley grain, 


259 


— effect of deficiency of on fruit 
trees, 131 

Norfolk Experimental Station, in¬ 
vitation to visit, xl 
Notable Farming Enterprises , 142- 
162 


Offals, 429 

^ Oatmeal, Imports of, 306 
Oats, Acreage of, 285, 287 

— Average Prices of, 296, 297 

— Imported, Avorage Prices of, 

304, 305 

— Imports of, 306, 307 

— Produce, and Yield per Aero of, 

292 

Officials of the Society, v 
Onions, Acreage of, 289 

— Wild, 442 

Orange Scale in California, 445 
Orchard and Fruit Plantations Com¬ 
petition, 1931, 388-391, 397 

— for 1932, 397 

Orwin (C. S.) and Felton (B. I.), 
A Century of Wages and Earn¬ 
ings in Agriculture , 231-257 


PARASITIC Mange in Horses, 420 
1 Parasites, animal, 446 
Parker, death of Hon. C. T., 392, xxi 
Pasture, The Making of, 62-125 
Payton, death of Mr. Godfrey, liv, 
Peas, Acreage of, 285, 287 
— Imports of, 306 


PRO 

Peas, Produce, and Yield per Acre 
of, 292, 293 

Percheron Horses at the Warwick 
Show, 324 

Perennial ryegrass in pasture 
making, 65 
Persian Barley, 428 
Peruvian Guano, 431 
Phosphorus, effect of deficiency of 
on fruit trees, 132 
“ Physical Properties of the Soil, 
The,” by Dr. B. A. Keen, 310 
Pig-feeding experiments, 1-43 

— Recording scheme, suggested, 

xxxiv 

Piggery, New, at Harper Adams 
College, 3 

Pigs at. the Warwick Show, 335 

— Bacon, Average Prices of, 298, 

300 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 285, 290 

Pipes, Action of Soil on Lead, 433 
Plaintain or rib grass in pasture 
making, 68 

Plantations Competition, 377-388, 
397, xxxiv, xxxviii 

— in 1932, 397 

Polo Ponies at the Warwick Show, 
324 

Ponies at the Warwick Show, 324 
Pork, Imports of, 306, 308 
Portable Agricultural Drumotor, 
339, 352 

Potassium, effect of deficiency of 
on fruit trees, 132 
Potato Blighty 437 
Potatoos, Acreage of, 285, 287 

— Average Prices of, 302 
■— Imports of, 308 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

292, 293 

Poultry, Avorage Prices of, 302 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 291 

Present Position of the Use of Fer¬ 
tilisers , The, 162-182 
President for 1932, 394, li, lxiv 
President, Thanks to, at General 
Meetings, xlv, lxviii 
Principal Additions to tho Library, 
clix 

Prize List for Southampton Show, 
1932, 398 

Proceedings at Annual General 
Meeting on December 9, 1931, 
lx 

— at General Meeting in Wazwiok 

Showyard, July 9, 1931, xli 
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PKO 

Produce and Yield per Acre of 
Principal Crops in United King¬ 
dom, 291, 292 
Produce, Law Cases, 281 
Pygmy beetle, 443 


Q uantities and Declared 

Values of Imports of the prin¬ 
cipal Agricultural Commodi¬ 
ties into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 306-309 
Quarantine Station, 403, xxxii 
Quoen Victoria Gifts Fund, Grants 
made by, 410, xl 


D ABIES, 418 

Railway Companies, Thanks to, 
xlv 

Rape, sowing down with in pasture 
making, 69, 78 

Rea, Alderman George Greg, O.B.E., 
309-310 

Receipts and Payments for 1931, 
xiv 

Rod Poll Cattle at the Warwick 
Show, 329 

Repairs, &c., to Society’s House, 
xlvi 

Report of Council to General Meeting, 
December 9, 1931, 392-411 

Report of Judges on the Orchard and 
Fruit Plantations Competitions , 
1931, 388-391 

Report of Judges on the Plantations 
and Home Nurseries Competi¬ 
tion, 1931 , 377-388 

Report of the Research Committee , 
257-268 

Report of the Steward of Dairy ing , 
Warwick Show , 1931 , 354-365 

Report on New Implements at the 
Warmoh Show , 1931, 338- 
353 

Reports on me Results of the Exam¬ 
inations in 1931, National 
Diploma in Agriculture, 411 ; 
National Diploma in Dairying, 
415 

Representation of Society on other 
bodies,, 410 

Research Committee, Work of, 
during year, 257, 407 
Receipts and Payments for 1931, 
xx 

Research Essay, Medal for, 268, 408 

—* Awards to, xxvi 

Rest-harrow, 442 


spa 

Roberts (E. J.), The Cattle Classes 
in the Carcase Competition of 
the Smithfield Club, 1895-1930, 
213-223 

Roberts (R. Ahm), The Making of 
Pasture : II, North Wales , 74- 
84 

Robinson (Henry G.), Notable Farm¬ 
ing Enterprises : Mr . A. H. 
Brown's Farms, 151-162 

Rooke (Nelson), The Forestry Ex¬ 
hibition at the Warwick Show, 
370-376 

Root Crops, Insects Attacks on, 443 

Rotation Grasses, Acreage of, 285, 
289 

Rough-stalked meadow grass in 
pasture making, 67 

Royal Veterinary College, Annual 
Report for 1931 of the Principal 
of the, 418-422 

Rye, Acreage of, 285, 287 

Ryegrass, perennial, in pasture 
making, 65 

Ryoland Sheep at tho Warwick 
Show, 333 


CAND Bees, 447, 448 
^ Seed Testing, 439 
Sheep at the Warwick Show, 331 

— Fat, Average Prices of, 298, 300 

— Number of, in England and 

Wales, 285, 290 

— Scab, 419, 421 

“ Sheep Folding Practice,” by 
J. F. H. Thomas, 312 
Sheep’s fescue in pasture making, 68 
Shire Horses at the Warwick Show, 
323 

Shorthorn Cattlo at the Warwick 
Show, 325 

Silver Medals awarded to New 
Implements at Warwick Show, 
338-353 
Slugs, 443 

Smooth-stalked meadow grass in 
pasture making, 68 
Soil, Action of on Lead Pipes, 433 

— sent for Analysis, 432 

South African Farmers, at the 
Warwick Show, 318 
Southampton Show, 1932, 397 

— Prize List for, 398 

South Devon Sheep at the Warwick 
Show, 335 

Spahlinger Anti-Tuberculosis 
Bovin-e Vaccine, 403, xariii, 
xxviii, xxx 
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SPE 

Spencer (Aubrey J.), Contemporary 
Agricultural Law, 268-283 
Spraying Machine, Kartoff, 338, 341 
Squirrel, Campaign against Grey, 
401, xxxv 

Standing Committees, List and 
Members of, iii-v 

Stanley (R, E.), Agricultural Statis- 
tics, 1931, 283-309 
Stapledon (R. G.), The Making of 
Pasture : VI. The Value and 
Use of Indigenous Strains, 106- 
125 

Statement made to the Council by 
Chairman of Finance Com¬ 
mittee on Accounts, viii 
Statistics, Agricultural, 283-309 
Stinkhom, 438 
Stock, Law Cases, 279 

— Poisoning Cases, 442 

Store Cattle, Average Prices of, 299, 
301 

— Pigs, Average Prices of, 299, 301 

— Sheep, Average Prices of, 299, 

301 

Strawberries, disease of, 436 
Strawberry Industry of South Hamp¬ 
shire, The, 201-213 
Strongyle Worm Infection in 
Horses, 419 

Studley College Exhibit at the 
Warwick Show, 370 
Suffolk Horses at the Warwick 
Show, 323 

Sugar Beet, Acreage of, 285, 289 

— Produce and Yield per Acre of, 

293 

— Samples sent for Analysis, 431 

— Tops, Economic use of, 262, 408 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Average 

Prices of, 304, 305 
Superphosphate, Average Prices of, 
304, 305 

Sussex Cattle at the Warwick Show, 
327 

Swainson (F. C. J.), Wool Marketing 
under Co-operative Methods , 
223-231 

Swedes, Acreage of, 285, 288 

— Produce, and Yield per Acre of, 

292, 293 

Sweet vernal in pasture making, 68 
Swine Fever, 421 


*TAMWORTH Pigs at the Warwick 
1 Show, 337 
Tares, Acreage of, 285, 289 
— Chilean, 400, 430 


WAJl 

Teleprinter used for first time at 
Warwick Show, 320 
Tick, foreign, in butter, 446, xxxviii 
Timothy in pasture making, 66 
Tractor, crude oil, 338, 339 
Trefoil in pasture making, 66 
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MEDAL FOR 

“AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH” 


The Council desire to call attention to the offer by the Society of a 
Medal for Original Agricultural Research, the Regulations governing 
which are as follows:— 

1. The Medal shall be called the Royal AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
England's Research Medal. The Medal will be of Silver, and money 
or books to the value of Ten Pounds will be added. 

2. The Medal shall be awarded for a Monograph or Essay giving evid¬ 
ence of original research on the part of the candidate on any agricultural 
subject, on any of the cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultural 
economics. It must be signed by the candidate as the genuine work of 
the candidate himself. 

X Candidates for the Medal must reside in Great Britain or Ireland* 
and must not be more than thirty years of age on 29th September, 1932. 

4. The Medal shall be adjudged by referees appointed by the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

5. The Monograph or Essay shall be forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on ot before SEPTEMBER 29/A, 1932 . 
The Monograph or Essay shall be typewritten or printed. 

6. If, in the opinion of the Referees, no Monograph or Essay be found 
to attain ji sufficient standard of excellence, they shall be at liberty to 
reserve the Medal of that year for award as an additional Medal in some 
subsequent year. 

7. The Monograph or Essay of the successful candidate shall be pub¬ 
lished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, if, in the opinion 
of the Council, it is suitable for that purpose. Essays already published 
shall not be eligible for the Medal. 




